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Approaching Discussions on the East India Company’s 
Charter. 

On entering uj>on the Twentieth Volume of our labours in 
The Oriental 11kh\m>, we cannot refrain from expressing the 
gratification wo derive, from having li\ed to witness the beneficial 
influence, which the dissemination of the facts and arguments con- 
tained in thifl Work h»i\c already lmd, in preparing the public mind 
for a right decision of the important question soon to be discussed 
in Parliament, namely, * Whether it :j for tin* interests of the na- 
tion at large, that the most valuable branch of its commerce with 
the Eastern World should be vested, by a close Monopoly, in an 
insignificant number of individuals, to the exclusion of all the 
rest of their cotpiirytncn > and ah*n, whether, it is desirable that, 
in consequence of this Monopoly, Englishmen tjioQld be placed on ' 
a. worse footing than foreigners of every other nation ; and be de- 
barred from trading with Chinu, or settling in India, while all other 
men may do both freely, and amass fortunes in a commerce from 
which our embarrassed merchants and starving manufacturers are 
.entirely excluded V Let the question be projwsed in what form it 
may, this is the sum and substance of it j and if a regard to the 
welfare of the many be suffered to take precedence of the interests 
of the few, there can be no doubt hut that this question must be 
answered in the negative. 

Much, however, will depend on the nature and force of the efforts 
that may be mode by the friends of Free Trade on this occasion. 
Their supineness, or indifference, or parsimony, or timidity— per- 
haps a mixture of all these operating on different individuals, and 
producing a disadvantageous whole — has hitherto occasioned feeble- 
ness to the advocates of the popular claims, and given strength to , 
OrimUU ttcnUd, fW. 90. B 
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the abettors of the restrictive and monopolising system. If the 
former do not conquer the apathy and disunion which have hitherto 
retarded their career, the victory limy once more be on the side of 
injustice and power : but we can hardly bring ourselves to suppose 
that, on a question, in the issue of which nine-tenths of the nation 
at least are deeply interested, there will be any thing like that defi- 
ciency of public spirit which has hitherto characterised the opera- 
tions of the anti-monopolists on all former occasions of the renewal 
of the East India Company's Charter. 

If the merchant of England looks with a jealous eye at the vast 
gains derived by the Americans in their trade with China, into which 
no Englishman can cuter, let him put Ins hand into his purse to 
furnish the means of prosecuting the necessary measures for redrew, 
and 1 put his shoulder to the wheel,’ to carryforward these mea- 
sures, till they obtain him the parti ipation he desires. If he ‘ cries 
aloud to Jupiter for help,’ without first taking these steps to deserve 
the intervention ol the god in Ins favour, he will as assuredly be 
left without that help as was the unhappy waggoner in the fable. 

If the manufacturer, whose warehouses are. bending beneath the 
weight of an aemmulated stock, d< Mres relief from his embarrass- 
ments by the opening ot foreign markets now closed against him, 
for the sale of lus ( ommodities, let linn follow the merchant’s ex- 
ample for he will liml it iar more to Ins advantage to expend a 
hundred pounds in obtaining an alteration of The law, and thus pro- 
viding a perpetual source of constum 'ion for the produce of Ins 
labour, th m to waste a thm and, in fruitless expedients, to avert the 
calamity which must attend him, when his powers of production are 
greater than the extent of Ins available markets can consume. 

To these two great elates, — the merchants and' manufacturers, — 
the people of England will naturally look for the principal efforts to 
abolish a ^Monopoly bv which thuj are chictly injured. But, wlien 
we consider the fact, that, in consequence of this Monopoly, every 
iudiv idual in (ireat llritain, be lie of what c lass he may, is compelled 
to pay nearly four times the natural and just price of every t>ound 
of tea he consumes, there is no trade, profession, class, age, sect, 
or degree, in the whole lommumlv, (excepting only the members 
of the East India Company and the .r immediate dejiendents,) who 
will not lie stimulated by the example of the merchants and manu- 
facturers, if they take this high ground and maintain it as muni- 
ficently and ns firmly as they ought— and who will not therefore be 
ready to add their voices to the general prayer of the country, and 
swell the triumph which popular claims and popular opinion will 
then be sure to enjoy* 

The ju )st convincing proof that great apprehensions for their 
safety arc now entertained even by the Monojiolists themselves, — at 
the same time that it is one of the. most gratifying symptoms that 
could be given, of the effect wrought on them by the combined 
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operations of reasoning and of fear, — is to be found in the fact, that 
the organ of the East India Company, a work published by the 
booksellers of that august body, under the title of * The Asiatic 
Journal,’ has begun to put forth its feelers, and to denounce, by 
anticipation, all who arc likely to oppose its 

‘ Very noble and approved good masters.* 

It has, seemingly, taken courage at seeing the still higher organ of 
authority — and, in many respect'*, its worthy contemporary — *T hk 
Qi arikki.yKf.mew,’ express itself with so much folly and flip- 
JMiicy combined, in an aiticle on two able p imphlets, which the 
lower had not the capacity to comprehend: and, under the 
-protecting shield of this, it*, elder brother in support of existing 
abuses, even the puny ‘ \sivtu’ attempts to Hap its wings, and 
tcrovv, as if it nNo were one of the authorised heralds of approach- 
ing v ictor v ! 

It is a long time since we have -ecu anv thing in its pages 
bearing on the mam points at i"iio on tins great cjuestion. Its 
policy (in which it takes its cue iiom its honoiuahle patrons) is to 
avoid, as much as possible, all cdvcrlcm c to the subject, and to 
throw dust into the eus of its readers — till some ot them, we should 
think, were nearly blinded — by vuy le.rnud. and, at the same time, 
very harmless dissertations, on Hindoo .Mythology, Alusulmau 
Antiquities, Chmcsi^i hronolog v , and llurmetc Superstitions; leav- 
ing the world to enffghten themselves, .is they best can, on the com- 
paratively unimportant topic, ot w briber arhitiary rule and restricted 
commerce can be as prodiwtive of ha, uiicss to the millions subject 
fe to their influence, as a government ot cipial laws and unrestricted 
intercourse, with all the t on^ccpiuic i s icsulting therefrom. We 
lejoice, therefore, to see ' 1 hk Amaiic Jm k.sai.' laying aside for a 
juoment its deposition- on SuiMiit etymologies and Arabic roots, 
to enter a wider and a nobler field and that our readers may not 
j^c deprived of whatever beiis.’it -tub a departure from its usual 
Course may confer, we sh.dl lay In foie them, m extracts, the prin- 
cipal portions of its article ‘ On the Future («o\ eminent of India,* 

f lersperdng these with such observations as they may suggest 
mi our own pen. The writer commences thus . 

‘ We have deemed it expedient to throw out on aswnalUj some 
sty reflections iijkmi a subject of minu nsr unj>ort<tm e to the country, 
mely, the fate of our Indian empire at the expiration of the pc- 
►d when the East India Company's exclusive privileges will cease, 
less renewed by -Parliament. No practical inconvenience re- 
Its in this case, though it may luipj>eii in many cases, from what 
iy be regarded by some pe rsons as a premature agitation of the 
estion. As often as it is raised, and the public attention aw akened 
it, a provocation is given to those who have leisure and inclina- 
n for inquiry, to pri^are themselves for considering the subject 
pbesi the time of discussion arrives, and to store their minds with 
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facts calculated to fortify them against the arti/ice and deception 
which will probably be employed to forward party objects.’ 

The very first line of this paragraph is an indirect avowal of 
what we have before imputed to the Journal by which it is made. 
It does not deny but that the subject is of ‘ immense importance’ 
to the country ; yet it admits that it has thought it expedient only 
to throw out ' occasional/ and these very hasty, f reflections’ on it. 
One would have thought that a subject of such * immense impor- 
tance’ was entitled to more consideration than this. But what 
is the alleged motive for giving it a thought now ? To fortify the 
people of England against the ‘ artifice' and ‘ deception' which will 
probably be employed to forward * party objects.’ This is very 
kind, and very ingenuous withal. But it seems very like a ' begging 
of the question 1 from the beginning, to impute artifice, and decep- 
tion, and that, too, before hand, to those who are about to become 
its opponents. In the present advanced state of knowledge on trade 
and political economy, it would require these aids to prov c, to the 
satisfaction of the public, that the granting exclusive monopolies to 
a few individual", was more advantageous to the welfare of a state, 
than permitting a general equality and freedom of trade : Ht no ( 
artifice or deception can he needed to prove that commerce flourishes 
chicHy by being free, or to show that every Englishman is entitled , 
to a Bill and fair participation in the benefit of any intercourse 
which can he opened between the poitsof Ins mvn country and those I 
of another state. 

If the Asiatic Journalist really wishes to know on which side 
artifice ami dnrptwn have been most used, we would advise him 
to consult, with an impartial eve, the records of the India House, 
and the ev idence, on the subject of the India Trade, given before- 
Committees of both Houses of Parliament, in which he w ill find as 
much of these two qualities as any man could di sire to see. And 
if, on the other hand, he would inquire how much of ‘ deception' 
and ‘artifice’ had been u»ed to prove that monopoly was injurious} 
and free trade beneficial, to a nation, we would recommend him to 
rend Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mill, Say, Sismondi, Maculloch, Torrens, 
and even the East India Company’s own professor at Ifaileyburyj 
Mr. Malthus. But, with some Journalists, every fact that make 1 
against their own side of the question, is deemed an ‘artifice;’ an 
every argument that proves them in the wrong, is called a ‘decep ( 
tion/ In the same manner, too, a ‘ party object’ is the term ustf 
to designate every object to which the Journalist is opposed : as • 
it were not quite as possible for good objects to be forwarded by 
party, us bad ones : and as if all objects that are pursued by at 
number of individuals, acting in unison, were not necessarily par 
objects ! 

The use of these terms is one of the last resorts of those wb 
lpve no better arguments to offer than defamatory epithets an 
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stigmatising phrases, of which we shall see an abundance as we 
proceed. The writer goes on to say : 

* A spirit of hostility to the East India Company is already busily 
at work, and the facilities of publication in this country a fiord so 
many opportunities for its exercise, that wo are compelled to take 
the field now and then ; and our readers will recollect that we have 
exposed one or two deliberate attempts to bias the public mind 
upon this question. The .so i-disant committee of the Liverpool 
i?East India Association has digested in silence the affiant o tiered to 
fctheir " Report’’ in the pages of this Journal; and the current of 
■their misrepresentations being " in that place dammed up,” it will 
'in future innocently filter through the pages of some periodical 
work, no* remarkably fastidious as to the matter it admits, the fan 
readers of which, knowing its character, will be upon their guard.’ 


This is even richer than its predecessors. The desire to see all 
classes of his Majesty's subjects participate equally, according to their 
means, in the benefit of a commerce which should Ik* open to all, is 
called ‘a spirit of hostility' to the East India Company ! We should 
, like.*^ know what the same writer would call the desire, on the part of 
t the East India Company, to .shut out all the rest of their country- 
men from any participation in the pri\ ileges winch they now ex- 
clusively enjoy ; We suppose tins is not to be called * a spirit of 
hostility,' but ‘ a pidbf of the great f Headship they feel towards the 
parties they exclude 1 ’ It is really important that the meaning/ of 
these terms should he defined. The law is undoubtedly very ‘ hos- 
tile’ to robbers , and honest men, who are friendly to general hap- 
tpitiesv.inay, on the same principle, hi* considered ‘ hostile* to all 
institutions and corporations that impede this, but such hostility is a 
'Virtue*, and not, as the Asiatic Journalist would evidently wish toliave 
It considered, a crime. This spirit is said, too, to he ‘ already’ busily 
jfit work, as if it were now* seen for the lirst time j or, as if it had not 
pKistcd from the very first moment at which the evils of monoj>oly 
hvere known and felt. To he sure, ' the facilities of publication in 

t his country,’ (which all good monopolists must lament, and which 
ire so happily and so wisely destroyed in India,) cannot hut be rc- 
l^arded as extremely pernicious, when they compel an unfortunate 
right, like the writer before us, to ‘ lake the field now and then,' 
|n a cause in which defeat is unavoidable. Rut he does this to ex- 
ise 4 deliberate attempts to bias the public mind,’ (that is, attempts 
» convince, by carefully collected facts, and deliberately w'eighed argu- 
nents, in pursuance of a calm and persevering resolution to combat 

I rr or and promote the cause of truth.) In the mind of this writer, no- 
bing evidently can be more sinful than this. He first begs the ques- 
tion, by assuming that the action is bad, and then uses the term deli- 
berate, as men apply it to the crime of murder, to make it appear 
deeper die; to also the turn given to public opinion being as- 
I tobe wrong, the attempt to bias it in that direction is 
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niiitised as an offence. But -what if the action were good ? Its feeing 
deliberately done, is then a merit ; and any bias given to the public 
mind, in a right cause, is equally a subject of commendation. The 
disingenuousness of opening a controversy like this, with terms em« 
ployed vituperatively, and therefore calculated to prejudice and 
mislead, is sufficient of itself to show how deficient in higher and 
better arguments must be the writer who resorts to them : for what 
is the conduct of this very person but a deliberate attempt to bias 
the public mind toward his way of thinking ? If this be an offence 
in others, it must be equally so considered in himself. The 
truth Is, that all endeavours to impress on the minds of others the 
convictions that exist in our own, is not merely justifiable, but 
praiseworthy j and whoever begins by decrying the attempts of his 
opponents as "artifice, deception, party spirit,' &c., may be fairly 
suspected of being much more under the influence of those agents 
than those to whom he imputes them. Let us go forward : 

* Whilst the eagerness of the disingenuous opponents of the Com- 
pany urges them to seize upon every occasion to prejiosses the public 
mind, there appear evident symptoms of a sentiment spontaneously 
growing up among the best-informed and liberal portion of the 
country, adverse to conclusions unfavourable to the present system 
of government in India. Let any of our readers consider the opi- 
nions they have heard delivered on this subject in the societies they 
frequent, and, after excluding from the poll thosgindividuals who arc 
not perfectly e<>mpos mentis in this matter — red-hot radicals, furious 
anti-monopulisfs, and wrong-headed philanthropists — let them say 
whether the majority of the votes has not been against any essential 
.change in the government of British India. It is unnecessary to re- 
peat whnt has been often urged in behalf of the policy of continuing 
and improving established institutions and forms of government, in 
preference to revolutionising them. The advocates of the Company 
will doubtless take higher ground, and contend that their system of 
rule, however defective in subordinate points, as most systems arc, is 
essentially better than any other, and that it could not be administer- 
ed with so much benefit to both communities, the governing and the 
governed nations, by the extinction of their intermediate authority/ 


We sec the same thing meet us at every step. Why arc the 
opponents of the Company alone disingenuous } They are continually 
demanding investigation and discussion, from which the advocates 
of the Company os invariably shrink j and, like * Tde Asiatic Jour- 
nal/ never open their lips but when compelled . Where is the dh- 
ingenuousness, then, likely to be, — on the side of those who speak 
out freely, or on the side of those whose constant policy, it is to 
nnevaricate and conceal l 

tKo sequel is most amusing : while the ipti-monopolists pre 7 
pouts* the public mind, (of course the writer mews to say fraudu- 
lently and unfairly, for without tills there can be no evil imputed , \ 
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the sentiment in favour of making no change in Indian affairs is 
said to grow up spontaneously, and to be found among the best- 
informed and the most liberal part of the country! Wc should 
be glad to see some evidence on this subject. Mr. Canning 
was generally thought to be a well-informed man ; and Mr. Hus- 
kisson has, at least, the reputation of being a liberal one j yet not 
merely these men, but all the most distinguished of their respective 
followers, have publicly declared their conviction, that there must be 
a great change in administering Indian affairs, and have repeatedly 
advised the Legislature to be prepared for such an event. 

We say nothing of such men as Lord Lansdownc, Lord Holland, 
Lord John Russell, or Lord Durham, who have all unequivocally 
condemned the existing system of Indian rule. In the estimation of 
the Asiatic Journalist, they are, perhaps, neither well-informed nor 
liberal, because they disapprove of mouopoly ! Mr. Asteil, Mr. Bebb, 
Mr. Plowden, and similar veteran Directors, are, no doubt, much 
greater rnen in his estimation ; and what thuj do not approve, he can 
never be brought to believe worthy of his commendation. 

The nafretS of the following advice is however, irresistible : * Let 
any of our renders’, says the Kditor, (which includes all the East 
India Directors, — all the * old women of both sexes,' whose dowcr9, 
jointures, and pensions are vested in East India Stock, — and all the 
ship-builders, insurance-brokers, biscuit-bakers, anchor-smiths, tea- 
dealers, indigo-sellers N.<\,Kc., who ‘ live and move, and lmvti their 
being,' only in the cxLtmce of the East India Company's mono- 
poly;) Met any of our renders’ says this Journal, ‘ consider the 
opinions they have heard in the societies tiny frequent,’ (which arc, 
of course, very fiicndly to the system by which they thrive and pros- 
per ;) ' let Hum say whether the imifouty of the votes has not been 
agaiust any essential change in the government of Britbh Indial' 
Innocent Inquirer ! No doubt they have. But one would as soon 
think of determining the national popularity of the King's Minis- 
ters, by the speeches and votes of a party a-sembled at a Cabinet 
dinner, as of inferring the whole force of public opinion m favour of 
the East India Company, from what passes in the limited and inte- 
rested circle of the readers of * The Asiatic Journal !' 

Even here, however, — narrow* and partial as this limit may be sup- 
posed to be, — there mii^t be some expulsions made before even the 
majority can be secured. All those * who nrc not perfectly compos 
mentis in this matter,’ (that is, who are not admirers of monopoly — 
for, in the writer’s mind, any advocate of free trade must. be, in 
plain English, a madman,) * must be excluded from the poll !' This 
is certainly a short cut to a successful majority. All * red-hot 
radicals/ (that is, all advocates of any change whatever,) 'all 
furious anti-monopolists/ (that is, all who speak or write against 
■waopoly ; those who merely disapprove of it io thought , but never 
teatoore to express their opinions on it, being the. only moderate nr 
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respectable persons of that class;) ' all wrong-headed philanthro- 
pists/ (that is, all who are for benefiting their species, during 
their ‘life-time, by deed as well as by word : the right-headed 
philanthropists being those who are content to pray for the civili- 
sation of the whole human race, and to wait, with becoming 
patience, the lapse of a few centuries, till the people become ripe 
for the enjoyment of good laws and institutions ;) ‘ all these must 
be excluded, even from the readers of “ The Asiatic Journal,” and 
then there will remain among them, after this purgation, a clear 
majority in favour of the East India Company.’ — Wonderful and 
extensive popularity ! 

Wc say nothing of the sage observation about ' continuing and 
improving established institutions, instead of revolutionising them 
by which, for instance, it may be proved, that it is better to con- 
tinue the burning of Hindoo W idows, — a very long established, and, 
consequently, a very venerable institution — and to improve it, by 
introducing some more agreeable mode of roasting the ladies to 
death,— than it would be to ret otntwmse the institution, by abolish- 
ing it altogether. J hese are but trilles, except as indications of the 
writer’s mode of reasoning. l’a.ss we, therefore, to bis next 
paragraph : 

'It cannot bate escaped the observation of those who feel an 
interest in tins great question — and what individual in the country 
is not interested ' — that whenever the superior functionaries of 
Government and immediate Ministers of the Crown have been 
called upon to express any opinion on this subject, their language, 
guarded as it has been and ought to be, can bear no other construc- 
tion than this, — namely, that the administration of our Indian 
Empire lias been condueted with wisdom and prudence ; that its im- 
mediate rulers have earned the applause of their country, and have 
disproved the common adage, that “little wisdom is required for 
governing mankind and that it is not the intention of the 
Ministers of the Crown to propose to Parliament that it should 
refuse to renew their (barter. Siuli is the constructive meaning 
of the speeches delivered by Ministers, in Parliament and elsewhere, 
which refer incidentally to this important question. We refer our 
readers to a very recent instance, — namely, the dinner given during 
the month hy the Court of Directors to the new' President of the 
Board of Control, of which an account has been given in the news- 
papers, (and of which wc shall publish an authentic report next 
month) : the sentiments expressed by Mr. Peel seem to us utterly 
irreconcileablo with the hypothesis, that the Company will be called 
upon in a few' years to surrender their sovereignty over a country 
which, according to the llight Honourable Gentleman, they have 
“ raised to the highest point of honour and glory by good govern- 
ment." This opinion, be it recollected, is formed after the moat 
violent outcries have been raised against the tyranny* the oppree- 
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sion, (he imbecility, and fully of the Company's government ; after 
reiterated appeals have been made to the Legislature, to the 
Crown, and to the public, through the medium of the press, by 
parties who affirm that they had been aggrieved by the Company's 
mal-adua inis t ration of Indian affairs, but who have failed in their 
proof * 

His Majesty’s Ministers are, of course, * infallible.’ How could 
they be considered otherwise, by one who is himself, though in a’ 
smaller way, an organ of authority ) Hut Burke, and box, and 
Sheridan, and Cord Grenville, had different notions on this subject; 
though they were, evidently in Ins opinion, men of very inferior intel- 
lects to the Duke of Wellington, Lord Lllcuborough, and Mr. Heel. 
Besides, of what value are the opinions of the men we hav e named, — 
who are, moreover, dead, and can have no good things to give 
away, — delivered, too, alter the deliberate investigation of Indian 
history and Indian affairs, for yeais in succession, and pronounced 
before the most solemn tribunal of the country — of what value are 
their convictions, compaicd with the sentiments of a young Lord 
President of the Board of ( ontiol, who, *i\ months before, had 
never thought of India ; and a middle aged Vcretarv of State for 
Ireland and the Home Department, who had been all his life equally 
innocent of any particular attention to the affairs of that distant 
country. — the-c opinions bemgdi livcred under tlieeonv ivial influence 
of turtle soup and sparkling champuiizne, at a < omplimentarv 
tavern dinner > Truly , the distinction i> must important ; and when 
such men, under sue h cimmistant es, say that ‘ India has reached 
the highest point of honour and glory by good government/ who 
shall date dispute it - Any attempt to raise it fuglur must of course 
prove abortive. 

But there is one passage m tin* paragraph last quoted, which had 
well nigh escaped us ; it is that m whu li the writer savs, that f tlie 
administration ot our Indian Empire has been conducted with such 
wisdom and such jn udence, that its immediate rulers have earned the 
applause of their t.oun try, and have disprov ed the campion adage, 
that ‘ little wisdom is required for governing mankind/ Verily, we 
know pot where this applause of tin ir muntnj is to be found ; un- 
less, indeed, it be ‘ constructively’ inferred, that, as Lord Kllen- 
borougb and Mr. Peel arc among the principal orators of the 
respective Houses to which they belong, and are of his Majesty’s 
Privy Council, they are consequently the organs of the country ; 
and the East India Company having received their applause, in 
return for the sumptuous dinner given them at the Albion in 
Aldersgate-9treet, the applause of the country is consequently in- 
cluded therein ! 

The last portion of the paragraph cited above is not less re- 
markable than any preceding part of it ; it is that wherein the 
writer lays, that tbote who have complained of bring aggrieved by 
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4ht India Company's Government, have 'ftdted In their prodf/' If 
he had said failed in obtaining redress, he would have been nearer 
the truth. But, proof has been heaped upon proof, to very wearisom- 
ness, till all men, excepting only the parties inflicting the injury, 
have been convinced of the injustice alleged. If such proof, as 
should be admitted by the oppressors themselves to be convincing, 
were required, 'neither Moses nor the Prophets would be believed 
* by them ; nor would they be persuaded if one rose from the 
dead.’ 

The Asiatic Journalist now leaves his own ground, to follow in 
the track of 'Tiif. Quarterly Review and, as he has selected 
what he deems the pith and marrow of the article contained in that 
periodical, we may dispatch both at the same time. The Journalist, 
in speaking of the two pamphlets reviewed in ‘ The Quarterly,’ ad- 
mits having noticed one of them in his pages, but says of the other, 
that ‘he neither has seen, nor has the smallest curiosity to see it 
which is wise enough, no doubt, considering that it was very 
likely to have disturbed bis self-complacency j but he adds : 

' As the former article in the Review was calculated to exhibit, in 
a favourable point of view, the existing form of government for 
India, after it should have undergone such minor improvements 
ns time and change of circumstmu es suggested ; so the present 
article seems intended to express the futile and unsubstantial nature 
of the allegations made against the Company’s system, whether 
of government or of trade, vented by their noisy opponents, whe- 
ther dectumatoiy oiators disajpomicd adventurers, or offended civil 
servants.’ 

Now, the ' minor improvements , which time and change of cir- 
cumstances demand,’ is all that the veriest ‘ red-hot radical’ (to use 
the elegunt phrase of the Journalist himself) ever asked for India. 
No one has yet claimed for it annual parliaments or universal 
suffrage : no one ever contended there for a republican form of go- 
vernment, or a declaration of the rights of man : but what the ‘fu- 
rious antr-monopolists* aud ' wrong-headed philanthropists’ (still 
to continue the epithets of ' The Asiatic Journal’) have wished as 
improvements in the government of India, which time and change 
of ciiwm stances required, have been, — 1st. That Englishmen in that 
country should be put on an equal looting with foreigners and Na- 
tives, namely, that they should be under the protection of the law , 
and not he subject to punishment and ruin, without trial by jury; 
and, — 2dly. That the Natives should be allowed to participate, as 
much as should be found safe And practicable, in the knowledge and 
administration of the affairs of their own country, and not Be grained 
of all their wealth without a voice either of representation or re- 
monstrance in cases in which they might be aggrieved, The freedom 
jpf the press, subject to such punishment forita improper use, as a Court 
of Justice and a Juryshould determine — this being an auxiliary With- 
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out whfcb any other degrep of liberty would be much lest valuable end 
efficient — bat been added to the * improvement* suggested by tiro* 
a^d change of circumstances and wbot have been the epithets ap*» 
plied to the persons demanding these reasonable concessions 1 They 
have been branded with every epithet of infamy that their enemiaa 
could affix. to their names ; and stigmatised as ' reg}-hot radicals— 
furious anti-monopolists — wrong-headed philanthropists — noisy op~ 
ponents— declamatory orators — and disappointed ud venturers 5.’-^ 
all the sting of these names being in the adjectives prefixed, ana 
not in the substantives themselves; n radical is bearable enough, until 
he becomes * red-hot / an opponent is not troublesome till lie gets 
g noisy that is, until be speaks or writes : and when it is not pru- 
dent to admit an honourable motive for opposing Monopoly, then it 
is, of course, easy to attribute it to 'fury, wrong-hendedness, 
disappointment/ or any other similar cause. 

The allusion which is made by the Quarterly Reviewer to * the 
leading clumourers again -t the Company's system of rule in India 
returning to England to join the \cry band of conspirators against 
the rights of Englishmen in that country/ is wdl-descrved : and w'e 
heartily concur in the censure it is meant to affix on the * Anglo- 
Indian Hamptlens/ whose patriotism and liberality can be so en- 
tirely washed away by the homeward voyage. We know of no one 
to whom this reproach can with *0 much truth apply, as to Mr. 
Robert Cutlar Eergusson, who, when practicing at the Calcutta Bar, 
opposed the law for ''Objecting the l’re-s to a license, calling it ‘one 
of the most arbitrary acts of the most arbitrary Government in the 
world / denouncing the censor-dup as ‘ illegal/ and the licensing 
law as ' worthy only of Madrid or Constantinople/ jet going up 
with a congratulatory address, but a few weeks afterwards, to the 
creator and supporter of these Uraniums invasions of English liberty, 
Mr. Adam ! and then coming home to join the very body of Di- 
rectors, by whom these laws were maintained and approved ; — going 
into the House of Commons, and there declaring his conviction, 

' that in no country were the laws more justly administered than in 
India/ — though, but a year or two before, be had said, in the public 
Court of Calcutta, that ‘ such was the corrupt state of its adminis- 
tration in the interior provinces, that justice might truly be said to 
be put up nt auction, and knocked down to the highest bidden* 
This is one of the ' thriving gentlemen, who return annually to 
England with large fortunes, to take their places among the great 
ones of the land:’ and the Quarterly Reviewer deserves praise for 
denouncing their hollowness and insincerity. 




ingMr r Qrawfurd, which, as it is a re-echo of wliat before appeared 
In the Review itself, we are a little surprised that be has hot 
answered; because silence, in stich a case. Is a tacit admission either 
of justice df (he rkprdacb, of inability to wipe It away, or of id- 
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difference to its remaining ; neither of which are easy to be supposed 
in Mr. Crawfurd’s case. That he has fillfed many lucrative as well 
as important ofiices under the Company’s Government, cannot be 
denied ; but, as he gave his labours for his reward, we think him 
perfectly free from all obligation to the Company on that score. 
That he has received also a large sum of money (by some accounts 
3000/., by others, 5000/.) from the petitioners against the stamp 

t x, to prosecute their claims, is also, we believe, undeniable. If 
is sum bad been applied to purchase for him a scat in Parliament, 
or to pay for able articles from influential pens in favour of Free 
Trade, and to assist in the dissemination of the periodicals in which 
they should be contained, throughout the manufacturing districts of 
the country, there might, by this time, have been formed the nucleus 
of a power, winch would June gone on, gaining strength at every 
step, and have become at last n resistible. But he is, of course, 
responsible to those whose trust he has undertaken, and will, no 
doubt, account to them fairly and fully for the issue of his mission. 

The Asiatic Journalist alludes aho to another very distinguished 
opponent ofihe Fast India ( oinpain , whom he does not name, hut 
who, it is plain, must he Mr. Rickards. This gentleman was formerly 
in the Civil Ser\ ice of the Company at Bombay, and is now at the head 
of one of the principal India agency houses in London. But we 
must give the paragraph entire 

* Self-interest in, generally speaking, the governing principle of 
the merchant when he tonics m conflict with political questions, 
lie considers in wh.it lisped the matter affects lus own individual 
concerns ; a mastcr-stiohe of policy, winch closes an avenue to the 
vent of his merchandise, or which deranges the state of the ex- 
changes to his grievous prejudice, is bitterly inveighed against by 
him, whatever may be its expected advantage to the community. 
Let it not he supposed that we are depreciating the morals of the 
mercantile world by this strain of observation - it is natural, it is 
justifiable, upon ordinary print-pies, that commercial traders should 
so think and act. lSo champion from the Royal Exchange would 
surely claim for them an exemption from the common feelings of 
human nature. We do not impute to them a Shylock spirit of ma- 
levolence, when we suppose that they rejoice over gain and grieve 
over loss. Rut when commercial men venture to approach apoli- 
tical question like that under consideration, while they are in- 
fluenced by feelings inseparable J'rotn them as traders, a very con- 
siderable degree of hesitation ought to precede an adoption of the 
measures they recommend. An East India merchant, or cons^he^, 
fbr example, who has been a servant of the East India Comg&iiy, 
and who labours to show' that the abrogation of the Company's ei- 
dusive privileges would be attended with great political blessings, 
fetMt entitled to the same weight In the scale of authority, as if the 
mercantile character did not attach to him $ because it is difficult. 
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if not impossible, to suppose that he is not influenced— it may bq 
quite unconsciously — by the hope of increasing his commission or 
his profits. Such persons are too prone to regard exponents in 
politics in the same light as speculations in commerce : there isthii 
material difference, however, that ^ misfortune in the latter case 
merely affects the balance- sheet, or at the utmost swells the Gazette ; 
■whereas a false movement in regulating the political machine, es- 
pecially in a subject countr) like India, may lead to consequence! 
somewhat more serious.’ * 

Can any thing surpass this ) Here is, first, a merchant in his 
individual capacity, put in contrast with the whole community.- 
as if, by the East India Company’s Monopoly, some one class only 
of merchants, or even someone individual, were injured, and not all 
classes, and all individuals — for all are equally excluded ! Next, we 
are told, when a political question is approached by men influenced 
by feelings inseparable fumi them as haders , we ought to hesitate 
before we receive their conclusions us worth \ of adoption. And 
pray, what are the modest ’Imik.d ( o,\ii-a\\ ok Mkiiciiants 
Trading to Indiv >’ — are not they influenced, too, by feelings inse- 
parable Jiuni than as tiadeis ' And are the iudiv iduals of their 
body more lit to npproiu )i a political question than Mr. Rickards, 
who has been all hi> life, till now, a man trained in the business of 
jMihiics and government, and lutclv a member c»f the very ruling 
Council of one of the President ies ot 1 ndia itself > Really, this is al- 
most more than ludicrous. Here U a ( ourt of Dire; tors, forming the 
governing power of India, composed of the greatest medley of ma- 
terials that it is possible to imagine — with a Turkey Merchant for a 
Ch airmail, a Sea Captain for his Deputy, a gallant Colonel und a 
learned Serjeant, a profound Doctor and a superannuated Salt Agent, 
a London Ranker and a Bengal Lawyer, a Rl.ukwull Ship-builder 
and a Wapping Sugar-baker — as ii placed purposely in edifyingjux- 
t a- portion — all very worthy and excellent men in their way, and all 
very fit for their several trades and professions ; but, as statesmen , 
purely ludicrous ! and the sapient organ of siyh a heterogenous 
body as this, talks of the ineompeteney of a British merchant to 
conic to any sound conrlu-ion upon a political question, liccause of 
his liability to be influenced by feelings inseparable from him as a 
trader ! / We should really like to know what is the collective 
feeling of such a mixed asseuibhigc of traders us wc have here de- 
scribed, in order to compare it w ith that which is indicated as a dis- 
qualifying one in such individuals as Mr. Rickards. 

No doubt the India Company have not been in the habit of 
thinking much about their profits ; it would, however, have been 
better tor the country if they had, as they would not now have such 
a load of debt to entail upon their successors. But that this, in a 
trading Company, should be exalted as a merit ; an<f that those 
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politician?, who make profit an element in the consideration of a 
commercial intercourse between a producing and a manufacturing 
nation, should be therefore deemed incompetent to decide rightly 
on such a question, is indeed a novelty in political economy and 

» 

of" Tub Asiatic Journal’ becomes more important, 
however, as it draws towards the close \ for, after all the denuncia- 
tions which the writer of it levels against the "furious anti-monopo- 
lists’ and their " radical’ supporters, he comes at last to admit the 
whole question in dispute, by granting every thiug contended for, — 
namely, that Monopoly is unfavourable to extended consumption ; 
and that Free Trade to India, as well as to all other parts of the 
world, is attended with the certain consequence of increased con- 
sumption, and all the advantages which must necessarily follow in 
its train. Hear his own words : 

"The article in ‘ The Quarterly Review, ’ which we have already 
quoted, adverts to the allegations made at the period referred to, 
by persons of great knowledge and experience of the Hindoo cha- 
racter, that the trade between Great Rritain and India wus incapable 
of being greatly extended beyond its existing limits, for reasons 
which they assigned, and which aj>j)eart<L to he satisfactory. Ex- 
perience lms, however, shown that that trade could he extended, 
and the ollieial returns certainly demonstrate a vast increase in the 
Cxj)oit.s to India since the year 181 4. Rut it is justly observed by 
the Reviewer, that no person, not even the parties who urged the 
opening of the trade, could have foreseen the astonishing impulse 
subsequently given to the manufactures in this country^ that by 
the prodigious improvement in our mechanical science, W'c could 
import cotton fioin India, and manufacture it so cheaply, as to 
undersell, in their own market, the Hindoos themselves, whose 
labour costs only a penny or two-penee u-day ! We add another 
fact, in explanation of the apparent increase in the export trade to 
India, — namely, the prodigal waste of capital it has been attended 
with, and the sacrifices submitted to by the exporters, who have sold 
their goods at a tuitions loss. W’c have, on former occasions, 
spoken, from pcr>oiml knowledge, of the character of some of the 
large exjiorts to India, the exporters in which cases have been the 
manufacturers, who have relieved themselves of a heavy stock at 
any sacrifice. Look at the recent statements in the public prints, 
of the causes of mercantile distress in Glasgow, and the principles 
will apply elsewhere : it is distinctly revealed, that the exports to 
India have been, in a multitude of instances, mere experiineUts, not 
^mercantile transactions.’ 

Wc have given the passage entire, in order to ^how t^at iU end 
H as false, as its beginning is true. There was no denying the fid, 
*Uint all the predictions of the pretended " wise men/ who were dta- 
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mined before Parliament, previous to the lost renewal of the 
Charter, relative to ihc alleged unwillingness of the Hindoos to 
consume our manufactures, have been falsified by the event. And 
yet, among these witnesses, were the greatest names that the Conir 
pany could produce : Warren Hastings, Sir Thomas Munro, Mr. 
Grant, Sir John Malcolm, and a lufst of others. They all insisted 
strenuously that no increase could take place in the consumption of 
English manufactures in India. A vast increase is now admitted to 
have been obtained ! Of what value, then, are such false prophetf 
as these ? And yet the present opponents of a Free Trade with 
China are of the very same stamp and description. They tell us, 
that notwithstanding the Chinese trade freely with unlicensed 
Americans, who make large fortunes by their commerce, they will 
never have any dealings with unlicensed Englishmen, because the 
Hong merchants will trade only with the supercargoes of the East 
India Company ! If it were so, then it would he perfectly safe 
for the Company to lot these unlicensed traders try the experiment, 
and be ruined for their pains, but they know better than this, and 
do not, therefore, relish the proposal. They tell us, also, that not- 
withstanding the Americans are republicans, and have, in genera!, 
much less subordination among their crews than the English j 
still, that the crews of the former behave exceedingly well, and that 
those of the latter would lie sure to behave just as ill, ami get the 
whole nation excluded from further trade with China for their in- 
discretions — nil whn h has> been exposed and refuted by every ex- 
ample that could be cited. 

But when, in his care /or the interests of the poor English mer- 
chants, who, he tolls us, would be running headlong on ruin and 
destruction, the Asiatic Journalist cites the tact of the recent failures 
at Glasgow having been caused by the over-trading to India, he is 
a little premature j for not thice days after lus book was issued from 
the press, the Glasgow papers contained the most direct and 
jwsitive refutation of this imputed < ause, and showed that over- 
trading to India had no share whatever in bringing about the 
failures adverted to. 

The ‘facilities of publication in this country,' which the Editor, 
in a former part of his article, so feelingly laments, is now and then 
attended with the evil of precipitate statements : but more f delibe- 
rate.' and careful investigations rectify these errors, and the same 
facilities are available forgiving publicity to the corrections. If any 
* furious anti-monopolist’ had done thus, we should have heard of 
the * eagerness with which the disingenuous opponents of the Com- 
pany had resorted to attijice and deception to forward their party 
views/ but we impute no such arts to the Asiatic Journalist. JBf 
mistake has simply arisen from his not having the necessary dh^cri- 
mJnatioii to enable him to distinguish the true from the false ; aix^ 
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therefore, whatever first came to hand to help out bis statement, 
be verylhoocentTy availed bimsejf of. 

If we have wearied any of our readers by the length of this exa- 
mination, our apology mu9t be, that when an avowed organ Of the 
East India Company, and consequently an advocate for Monopoly, 
gives utterance to his thoughts, or obeys his instructions, but ‘ occa- 
sionally/ — it is proper on such occasions, ' few’ as they are 'and for 
between/ to see whether he has made jirogress in his career, and 
whether he can advance any thing new in favour of his cause. This 
is but due to him in courtesy ; and when we print what he himself 
has to say, as well as the comment it elicits from ns, he can have 
no reason to impeach our fairness at least, and must be content with 
the issue to which a comparison of our respective views and state- 
ments may lead the readers of both. 

We cannot lay down our pen, however, without again entreating 
the friends of Free Trade to unite and concentrate their means and 
•efforts ; to begin betimes to take the field, that they may not be 
overtaken by surprise ; to form Associations in London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, (ilasgow, and Dublin, in parti- 
cular, and to establish Branch -C ommiltecs in all the smaller towns; — 
to get the most efficient men to take the lead in thene, each in the 
sphere of his local influence and interest to have travellers, or 
emissaries, to maintain frequent intercommunication between them ; 
— to institute a fund, to which every individual in the kingdom, who 
drank tea, should be solicited to subscribe ; — to print books, hold 
meetings, retain the advocacy of newspapers, purchase seats in 
Parliament; — and, in short, leave no means untried to rousethe nation 
into one simultaneous effort to abolish a Monopoly, more injurious 
to the welfare of this kingdom, and more adverse to the civilisation 
and happiness of the countries suffering under its curse, than any 
tongue can describe ; and, therefore, quite as worthy of the sympa- 
thy and support — religious, moral, political, and pecuniary — of every 
individual in the kingdom, as the Abolition of Slavery, the Eman- 
cipation of the Catholics, the Revision of the Corn Laws, or any 
other great work of human improvement that bos ever occupied 
the thoughts or pens of statesmen and philanthropists. 

It would be a cheap purchase to obtain the destruction of this 
Monopoly by the payment of a million sterling; for, for more than 
that sum would be realised in profit on tbe Free Trade of the first 
year alone: but a fund of much less magnitude would be ample for 
every purpose required ; and if hundreds of thousands can be raised 
to build a bridge above the Thames, which yields no interest to its 
subscribers, and to eicavate a tunnel below the Thames, of which 
even the principal is never expected to be returned,— ought there to 
Venny difficulty in raising an equal amount, to open a bommeree 
mch would bring ships to float on every river I* Eng lan d ghr e 
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new life to all our manufactories — and being the productions of Asia 
home to oar own sbore| at lessthan half the cost at which we now 
obtain them 1 

If it be so — if this appeal to the public spirit of Bngfishmen 
should pass unheeded— then we say, they will rightly deserve the 
fete that awaits theip ; to be delivered over, bound hand and foot, 
to the tender mercies of tbe East India Company, who will con- 
tinue to exclude them — as they will then deserve to be excluded — 
from all participation in the commerce and wealth of the East, 
while their more fortunate rivals, the Dutch, the French, and the 
Americans, will continue to amass fortunes in that very commerce 
into which an Englishman cannot - , and dare not enter ! 

We do not believe it possible that our countrymen can silently 
submit to such degradation as this ; we look for a higher spirit in 
them than one that could brook such humiliation. Let them, how- 
ever, be on the alert. There is not nn hour to lose. 


Ancient Characters. 

No. III. — Alexander . 

Who spurns his shadowy charger to the foot 
Of yon, the haughtiest of these lofty mounds. 

While, as with consciousness^ the noble brute 
Beneath the kingly form superbly bounds ? 

I know thee. Son of Ammon ! thou who wert 
Ashamed to spring from lineage not divine } 

Who, drunk with blood and homage, dared’st assert 
Hereditary thunder at tbe shrine 

Of the dumb Thunderer. Wert thou once a god. 
Thou Thing of dust and darkness ? Art thou be. 
Who shook the broad Earth's empires with his nod, 
Alaiiiac pf Fame, and Slave of Victory ? 

How changed from him, who led his martial ranks 
Against the Anarch and his world of slaves ! 

; struck the tents of Greece on Indus’ b a n k s, 

~4*4aft4pp'd bis casque in all the Orient's waves 1 
Oriental Herald , Vol. 20. C 
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Yet call we darkness day, because there shine 
Meteors athwart the midnight ? Wherefore then, 

Should we, though some bright acts fch<Hhoughte^ere thine, ' 
Misriame thee great , a demigod of men >. 

False and true greatness are not sister stars, ' 

And cannot shine together : he who aims 

Af one must quit the other j or he mars 

His mind’s sphcre-inusic with their jarring claims. 

Nor is ambition happiness : — Life taught 
Arbela’s conqueror to shed strange tears. 

When, standing on the blue deep’s verge, he thought 
It barr’d the victories of unknown years. 

He wept as Xerxes wept ) and grief like theirs 
Outweighs an ocean of mere vulgar woe : 

Like that of the fallen seraphs, it dec lares 
The worth of bliss they never more might know. 

There was a time, when Pyramids were stones, 

Ere guilt had piled them ; and there was a time, 

When, uni>ollutcd by the lust of thrones, 

And with a soul unwrinkled by a crime. 

The son of Philip, yet a blooming boy, 

Play’d at his father’s portal ; laid him down, 

Dreamless to rest, or dream of coming joy, 

And only for a plaything wish’d a crown. 

Oh, fell Ambition ! how unlike was this 
To the grown Alexander, whose wild talc 
Is writ in blood, whose desolating bliss 
Was glory’s skuiue, and still makes Mercy pale ! 

Haditt thou but sought the right with half the zeal 
That spurr’d thee on to do and dare the w^ong, 

IIow had the bord’s high harp, the patriot’s steel. 

Revived thy deeds, and given thy praise to song ! 

Be infamy thy fame ! — Pass to thy rest, 

And djeara of Clitus in the land below ! 

The good are strangers where thou art a guest, 

Scouyge of thy kind, nud friend of human woe ! 

Crediton. 



SUmt Inwa Monopoly. — C mctrirotr* Thao*. 

All who have devoted much time to the consideration of our 
relations with Aria, and who have attempted to armnge, tnider ap- 
propriate heads, the matter* which have crowded on their attention, 
must be struck with the extreme difficulty of confining their view 
to one distinct object of contemplation, and of repressing a restless 
curiosity to roam over a field of undefined, if not boundless, inquiry. 
To control this importunate disposition to diverge, the indulgence 
of which would bewilder the inexj>criinced reader in a maze of inex- 
tricable confusion, in the short account which wc have presented of 
our Trade to India, wc have endeavoured to consider our commer- 
cial polity apart from the highcrVnnsidcrations of social order, of 
civil rights, of empire and legislation, with which it is intimutely 
connected; we have avoided, as much os possible, the debated 
ground of free settlement arid colonization ; and have, in other re- 
spects, been compelled to present a picture obviously imperfect, as 
a whole, for the sake of partial fidelity and truth. 

The Circuitous Trade . 

The Trade to China, and the Eastern irchqielago, of which we 
now promise to give some account, though not entangled, like that 
to India, with the question of go\ eminent, or embarrassed by the 
Mipposed collision between the interests of a .superior and dependent 
state, is yet extended into such numberless ramifications, and em- 
braces, in its werjxmtine and devious course, stub a vast variety of 
considerations, that to notice them all seems imjjossible, without an 
utter disregard of order. In estimating the loss sustained by the 
industry of this country, and the injury inflicted on the Natives of 
India, by the iui[>olitic restrictions which have been placed on our 
commerce with that country, the mere .statement of the amount of 
exjKirts and imports at various periods, and a simple recital of the 
disabilities under which the productions of the East arc placed in 
their d is proportioned competition with those of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, have sufficed to direct the mind of a candid inquirer to the 
sacrifices to which the people of England submit, and the reckless 
spirit of legislative prodigality in which they have been enacted. 
The course of our trade to the territories of the Company is neither 
intricate nor circuitous ; ihe imj>edimeni.s by which the fiill deve- 
lopment of the resources of India is retarded, tend, as wc have 
shown, to such manifest deterioration of it-< produce, that, with the 
exception of indigo, it is comparatively little sought iq,the markets 
of Europe ; and our own transactions approach nearer to the sim- 
plicity of barter, than any commerce now subsisting in the world. 
Not so, however, with the trade to China and the Eastern islands. 
To engage in this, with any prospect of advantage, it is necessary 

<; 2 
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to fee free from ail description! of restraint, —that every tea should 
be open to our md-chanu,— every port be familiarized with out 
flag, — that, as tar at least as our own laws can ensure it, we should 
have unqualified access to every nation of the earth/ — be confined 
to no prescribed routes,— detained at no ancient stations, — but be 
at liberty to sail where we will, to return which way we please, and 
to stay as long as our exigencies may require. Be it remembered, 
that we have not here to compete with the old, worn-out na- 
tions of the Continent. ' A new people, thirty years ago, ' in the 
gristle, 1 but now r hardened into the bone of manhood,' are our bold 
and adventurous rivals. Distinguished by an energy of character, 
on indomitable spirit of perseverance, to be dismayed by no diffi- 
culties, discouraged by no delay, free as the winds of the immense 
oceans which bound their coasts, the merchant-mariners of Amekica. 
seem insensible to fatigue, seek ifty repose, but ure engaged in one 
uninterrupted circumnavigation of commercial enterprise. * Whilst 
we follow them,* says Burke, ‘ among the trembling mountains of 
ice, and behold them penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of 
Hudsons Bay and Davis’s Straits, — whilst ,we are looking for 
them beneath the arctic circle, we hear that they have pierced into 
the opposite region of polar c old, — that they are at the antipodes, 
and engaged under the frozen ser|>ent of the South. Falkland 
Island, which seemed too remote and romantic an object for the 
grasp of national ambition, is but a stage and resting-place in the 
progress of their victorious industry. Nor is the equinoctial heat 
more discouraging to them than the accumulated winter of both the 
poles. Wc know', that, whilst some of them draw the line and 
strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the longitude 
uud pursue their gigantic game along the coast of Brazil. No sea 
but what is vexed by their fisheries, — no climate that is not witness 
to their toils.' 

Such was the portrait of America in her infancy, while yet in the 
nnneryof GreatBritain. Since that time, whatever may look like poe>* 
try in the description, has been more than realised. “ Not squeezed/* 
os we have been , ** by the restraints of a watchful and suspicious go- 
vernment/' but suffered to take their own way to perfection, tbe 
Americans, under cover of our own mischievous restrictions, bytfc 
excellence and variety of their assortments, have obtained a pre- 
ference over us in all the ports Of continental Europe, engrossed the 
better portion of the trade with the immense regions which lie be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan, and, 
pushing their successes to the Thames, selected from the wane- 
houses, in which our manufactures mouldered, the materials Which 
invigorate thelg competition, and extend and animate their forefgii 
and domestic commerce. 

* tfyo <ju odgm rincnlo conjunguntur,' is not go true of tbe arti ? 
agd^fence9, as it is of the various branches* of trade j and it Wduhj ? 
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not be difficult topwnne fcMlfe meet t fae w and mcratfttlbui ofnxv- 
nhpolktvthfct the restraint* imposed on ©Ur intercourse with the 
Btot arefeh ht etery Hhk of the c om merc ia l chain, and frustrate 
and defeat our ventures in all the markets of the work!. 

Before, however, we proceed to the Illustration of this great 
truth, which a partial comparison of the systems of England and 
America will Afford, it may be well to fix our attention on the' his- 
tory and present state of the laws, bv which we are excluded from 
the advantages which our commercial power, if free and unfettered, 
could not fail to command, on their variance with the principles on 
which the general scheme of our colonial policy is formed, the 
efforts which lmve been recently made by the King's (iovemraent 
to evade their provisions, and the resistance which they have met 
from the Directors of the East India Company. 

The truth is, that though trfc East India Company be justly 
chargeable with a multitude of high crimes and misdemeanours 
against the mere] units and manufacturers of (irent Britain, — until 
lately, it was only accessary to those ill-advised impediments which 
the Amcricaus have lately turned to such wonderful account. If 
the Company had kept pace with the growth of intelligence nmong 
the commercial classes of the cmmiuinit), and of liberality in the 
King s Government, had they consented to those reasonable con- 
cessions which were, eight years ago, demanded by the now circum- 
stances of the world, tliero would lx* comparatively little cause of 
complaint against privileges which were not originally very violent 
deviations from the general colonial system of the country, and 
which good sense and good feeling might have modified to its 
altered condition. The bill again«t them is, that long after these 
exclusive privileges had been rendered valueless by the invasion 
of foreigners, — know ing that their modification formed nn essential 
feature of the commercial policy which Ministers felt it their duty 
to recommend to Parliament, preferring the competition of the 
Dutch and the Americans to that of their own countrymen,— they 
did, in the selfish avarice of monopoly, refuse to others what they 
could not enjoy themselves, return ati ungrateful negative to the 
application of Government, and insist upon the letter of their bond. 
Or this we will prove them guilty to the last syllable of the charge. 

Ify the 18th section of the VZ Car. II. cap. 18., (the Naviga^ 
tion Act,) considered, until very lately, as the great stay and bul- 
wark of British corafocrce, it was enacted, that * no sugars, tobacco, 
rice* molasses, copper ore, cotton wool, indigo, ginger, fustic, or 
other dying wpod, of the growth or manufacture of any English 
p lanta t ions in America, Asia, or Africa, should be carried from any 
of these placet to any place whatsoever, except to* other English 
plantations, or to Great Britain, under forfeiture of ship and goods.’ 

And by the 19tb, ‘that for every ship which Should set out 
from England, Ireland, &c. for any English plantation, sufficient 
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points in the Mediterranean, England became the great magMine 
in Europe, from which the products of every quarter of the globe 
were dispersed through such channels as the continental system bad 
not closed. But though they were thus without a rival in Europe, 
a formidable competition was soon raised by the Americans. That 
enterprising people, by the concessions stipulated in the treaty 
of 1794, having completely disentangled their intercourse with 
India from the trammels to which our own remained subject untiL 
1813, free from the embarrassment of exclusive charters and navi- 
gation laws, by the wise policy of neutrality, maintained a friendly 
intercourse with those ports of the continent to which our own 
shipping had only clandestine access $ and by these means, though 
their want of colonics and their geographical position prevented 
them from establishing emporia in Europe, they became the carriers 
of the world. 

At the conclusion of the war, the trade thus carried on by the 
Americans exhibited, as compared with that of which, at its com- 
mencement, they were possessed, a prodigious increase ; and, indeed, 
as long us our navigation laws prohibited the exportation of the 
produce of our colonies to the ports of Europe, except by the cir- 
cuitous and expensive route of England, it is obvious that the 
Americans could afford to undersell our merchants in all those com- 
modities which tho ' were enabled to procure as cheaply as ourselves. 

Very soon aftei the final overthrow of Napoleon, and the general 
pacification wliiek ensued, had permitted commerce to revert to & 
settled and equable flow, it was discovered that, had the war con- 
tinued, the Americans in their capacity of carriers, would, by means 
of their neutrality, have speedily become most efficient accom- 
plices in his favourite scheme for the destruction of our trade. By 
importing, in their own vessels, the produce of both the Indies, they 
rendered the continental blockade less onerous to the states of 
Europe, and^ery sensibly diminished the inducement to prefer our 
alliance to that of Prance, which our maritime supremacy and com- 
mercial opportunities presented. Indeed, as far as the insignificance 
of their manufactures and capital, and the inferiority of their ship- 
ping permitted, though they did not attack our commerce by direct 
aggression, they virtually undermined it, and, except for those 
articles which the skill and iudustry of our people secured from 
competition, the principal markets of Europe were, to the great dis- 
appointment of our merchants, found U) have few demands, the sup* 
ply of which was not preoccupied by the Americans. Had an im- 
mediate adaptation of the navigation laws and of our fiscal system 
to these commercial novelties been deemed expedient when peace 
was restored, the relaxations in favour of foreign shipping, which 
have since .taken place, might have been stipulated in exchange for 
similar facilities of access to foreign ports, by which means, without 
entirely abandoning the system of emporium, we should have ham 
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enabled to contest wtih the AmtfkwMbe wjfhf is^e, wd, it At 
same time, attracted the merchandise of Europe to the market* of 
England. Bat a period of great disappointment and distress was 
not fimwnble to the abrogation of laws originally enacted for the 
purpose of protection, and which had long been considered as the 
most efficient preservatives of our mercantile superiority. It was 
not until an apparently confirmed stagnation of business compelled 
an inquiry into its cause, that the necessity of the changes which 
have since taken place, was perceived and acknowledged. In die 
mean time, the Americans continued to prosper sin our prejudices 
and procrastination ; and the ignorant pertinacity with which we ad- 
hered to our antiquated code, had, in 1820-21, etnburruBsed more 
effectually our intercourse with the continent than all the restraints 
of Buonaparte in the zenith of his ]>ower. 

There is reasou to believe that those of the Caatlereagli Cabinet, 
who have since so triumphantly vindicated their superiority, — men 
who, versed in the sound theoretical principles of trade, were like- 
wise familiar with their application, — whose minds were too cleorto 
be confused by the multiplicity and variety of practical detail, and 
of sufficient discrimination to reconcile the principles of science with 
the lessons of experience, — hnd early perceived the impolicy of re- 
gulations, which the altered circumstances of the world had turned 
against ourselves, and, according to the measure of their influence 
and power, struggled hard to abridge their duration. Thus, at the 
reuewal of the charter in 1813, when Lord Castlcreagh proposed 
that the exclusive privileges of the Company, in the China trade, 
should continue until 1834, Mr. Canning (evidently contemplating 
the necessity of a more early revision of our commcrciid system) 
contended that it wan unwise to fetter, for so long a time, the dis- 
cretion of Parliament, and divided the House ou an amendment, 
limiting their duration to ten years. But the rhetoric of LordCas- 
tlereagh, and the influence of the Company, combined to smother 
the glimmering of reason, of which this was one among mahy indi- 
cations. 

The amendment, lost by a ministerial majority in the House, Re- 
ceived such support out of doors, that the justice of the views from 
which it proceeded, recommended by the concurrent assent^of all 
parties conversant with the subject, became at length apparent to 
Government, and, accordingly, in a letter bearing date 17 th of May, 
1890, Mr. Canning, then Prdlident of the Board of Control, in- 
formed the Court of Directors, that * urgent representations, relative 
to the trade with India and the Eastern Seas, and particularly setting 
forth the advantages supposed to be derivable to the mercantile and 
mamrf h r turing classes, from some relaxations of the Company's mo- 
nopoly of the China trade having been made, experience could alone 
lead to a comet judgment, whether the general interests of the 
British Empire would be best promoted by provisions calculated to 
Vender the United Kingdom the emporium of commerce with our 
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settlements in India, or by regulations which sbouid open* w direct 
trade between those settlements and foreign Europe. After the ex- 
perience of five years of peace, his Majesty’s Ministers are of opinion 
that, in the present state of commercial concerns in this country, it 
is advisable to permit British vessels to return from ports and, places, 
within the limits of the Company’s charter, to any country in foreign 
Europe, without touching at a British port ; and they intend to pro- 
pose a bill to Parliament with this object. This permission it is 
in the discretion of Parliament to grant, without any violation 
of the compact with the Company ; but it is not to be denied that 
tea would be a most desirable article of traffic to those who are 
likely to engage in the new trade. I am very desirous, therefore, 
that the Company sbouid consider whether they may not allow 
such a modification of their monopoly of the tea trade, as, without 
endangering their footing in China or their finances at home, may 
give relief and satisfaction to the merchant, and create a favourable 
impression of the liberal motives by which the Company are 
actuated. The principal objects, on the part, as well of the Com- 
pany as of the public in the China monopoly, were, that the indis- 
criminate resort of British subjects to China should be prevented, 
and that the supply of the United Kingdom with ten, should be pre- 
served to tlie Company exclusively; but it appears to me, that, con- 
sistently with both these objects, the ^Company may give to the 
mercantile public what will he considered as a valuable boon. This 
would be effectual by permission to British subjects to take in tea 
at any port in the Eastern Archipelago, and to bring it to any 
foreign port. Whether the tea should be collected through the 
ordinary channel of the country trade, or whether a depfa should be 
formed by the Company at Prince of Wales’s Island, for example, 
or any other place, may be matter for future consideration. In 
either case, the resort of British subjects to Canton would con- 
tinue to be as effectually prevented as at present. Whether this 
permission would lead to an extensive trade in tea, it is difficult now 
to calculate ; but it would, undoubtedly, be a most acceptable con- 
cession to the public ; and I flatter m\ self that any immediate and 
ugonsiderable disadvantage which might accrue from it to any 
branch of trade by which the Company now profits, would be more 
than^omjiensated to them, if (as in the case of the Mediterranean 
* trade) permission were given to the Company to carry on a similar 
traffic. Whether the Company shall be prevailed upon, or not, to 
relax in their monopoly of the tea tfade, to the degree which I have 
suggested, it may, perhaps, be desirable that they should allot a 
portion of their China tonnage to individuals, in the way pointed out 
in the Act of 1703, as to the trade with India. But I cannot help 

t ibtin^ whether this arrangement would be satisfactory to the 
ties interested, unless the private merchant shall be allowed to 
d a supercargo to take charge of his own adventures. The for- 
mtt concession, I am confident, would be considered by the public, 
ail well as by the Government, as a highly favourable indication of 
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the Company's deposition to meet, as far as Is in their poster, thfe 
exigencies of the present times, and to afford to the enterprise and 
capital of the United Kingdom, in competition with foreign nations, 
every latitude which is not incompatible with the security of those 
peculiar interests which Parliament has so solemnly and recently 
guaranteed to the East India Company.’ 

Ia reply to this application, qn the prfrt of the Board of Control 
Messrs. Robinson and Reid, then in occupation of the Chairs, in a 
letter, dated East India House, 7th of June, 18‘iO, informs Mr. Can- 
ning, that, 

* The Court have at all times considered the welfare of the East 
India Company to be inseparable irotn that of the country $* and 
when they have felt themselves called upon to act in opposition to 
the declared opinion and wishes of any brunch of his Majesty s sub- 
jects, they have acted from a conscientious belief, founded on long 
experience, thatthe measures projx^ed have been calculated to injure; 
rather than promote, the interests of the parties themselves, or the 
prosperity of the country, f 

* The present period of distress may be said to demand every ex- 
ertion, on the part of Ins Majesty’s Ministers, to open new sources of 
commerce for the employment of the commercial capital of the 
country; and we desire to assure you, bir, in the urune of the 
Court, that, if they could persuade themselves that the relief sought 
for is to be found in tin* adoption of the measures proposed by you 
for the extetisiou of the India trade, nnd fof a participation in the 
tea trade, they would, in the spirit above-mentioned, lend their aid 
in supporting the views of his Majesty’s Ministers. ( The Court, 
however, are decidedly of opinion, not only that a considerable j>art 
of the embarrassments under which the p.irties now petitioning la- 
bour has been produced by s;>eculations in the India trade, hut that 
the adoption of the measures detailed in your letter would inevitably 
tend to aggravate rather than relieve such distress. § At the same 
time, the Court are not surprised tliat an attack on the remaining 
privileges of the Company hhould be attempted ; for, in the letter of 
the Chairman and Deputy -Chairman to the President of the Board 
of Commissioners, on the 13th of January, 1809, when the negoci^* 
tion waa carrying on respecting the late Charter Act, it wasjire- 
dicted, “ that the disappointment which the private udventurers 
could not foil to experience, would by them be charged to the influ- 

* Then this is a wilful self-delusion : because the welfare of a Mono- 
poly must be purchased at the expense of those who are excluded from 
it. The Interests of a privileged few, and the interests of the many, can- 
not, by any possibility, be one and the same. 

t This, besides being a deliberate falsehood, U a piece of egregious 
folly, which no one will oellere. 

X Another mis-statement, as glaring as the preceding. - 

f Thfc distress anise from want of markets. How could the opening 
of new ones pbssibly increase that distress ? 
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ence of the remaining privileges of the Cothpwty, ahd they Would 
not rest until the whole were extinguished/'* 

4 Relief is sought in a departure from the fhndataental jteifrtiiple 
Which has been hitherto acted upon, vi i., making Grtat Britain the 
emporium of Indian commerce ; and Foreign Enrobe is now tb be 
the entrepdt for the produce of our Indian empire. With regard to 
the Company forming a cTepfU at Prince of Wales’s Island, or at 
some port in the Eastern Archipelago, for tea to supply the private 
trader, the Court cannot accede to such a proposal. Not only would 
the charge necessary to be incurred by the Company, in the transit 
of that article from China to the deptit, (independently of the expense 
of an establishment for that purpose,) render the price to the pur- 
chaser an objection to such a place, but the character of the Com- 
pany would he involved, as it would be impossible to guard against 
the frauds which would be practised, both in respect to the quality 
and quantity of the article. |* A system of this kind could not fail 
to produce continued misunderstandings and disputes between the 
purchasers and the Company. 

* Upon the proposition of resen ing part of the China tonnage for 

the public, upon the principle acted on m 1793 as to the India ton- 
nage, the Court beg to observe, that, were they disposed to accede 
to the suggestion, it could not be expeeted that greater satisfaction 
would be given to the public than resulted from the experiment at 
the period above alluded to ; but, as this proposition is coupled with 
a permission to supra-cargoes to proceed in the ships on which their 
adventure may l>e embarked, the Court cannot, in any way, lend 
their countenance to it, as, in their opinion, it would lead to an an- 
nihilation of the Company’s China trade,} even if the necessary 
charges attendant on the prosecution of such an adventure did not 
render the thing impracticable with any prospect of benefit to the 
parties who may be engaged in it. ** 

* As to the China trade being open to private traders, tins subject 
was very thoroughly weighed, previously to the arrangements as to 
the British relations with India and China, in 1813. 

6r r The arrangement was fixed upon principles of national policy 
and expediency ; and the China trade, to be conducted upon the 
mode then agreed upon, become a most important object of . in- 
ducement to tuc Company to undertake duties not less maierial^to 


• We hope the prediction will be verified, and that there will be no 
rest nor respite till the Monopoly is entirely abolished. 

f How exquisitely moral ! and how sensitive to reputation I But will 
any one believe that the Company care a straw about the frauds here 
spoken of f It is their exclusive privileges only of which they apprehend 
the curtailment or loss. 

f Here is the true statement of the evil : private traders would under- 
wit tnfe^ompany, and their trade would no doubt dwindle to nothing. 
But fr tins an evil to the public i 
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tin public tba* to U* Company/ Um performance of which might 
be endangered by any change of system* 

? * By the Act of 1793, the sum of one million sterling was secured 

j- to the Company from the Indian territories events over whkh 
the Company have had no crontrol, have deprived them of that 
resource. The India trade has since beenataken from them 3 and 
if the China trade was now to be infringed, the Company must lose 
the means of their existence, f and they would bo rendered incapable 
of perforating the important functions assigned to them by tha 
country. X 

• The reciprocal aids of revenue and commerce are essential to 
the constitution of the Company $ and they Imvc carried on the 
government intrusted to them in a way which has been acknow- 
ledged to be highly beneficial, both to the mother country and to its 
Indian possessions. $ 

* The Court are not awnre that any circumstances have occurred, 
which were not contemplated when the Act was passed, or which 
would have led to a view of the public interest different from what 
was then taken. 

‘The Court regret that they should be placed in opposition to the 
wishes of a considerable )>ortion of the commercial community con- 
nected with the India trade ; and they likewise lament that they 
cannot tall in with the views of his Majesty's Ministers ;|| but, under 
all the circumstances which we have had the honour to bring to 
your attention, the Court feel that, consistently with the interests 


• There are no duties of the Company material to the public also : and 
the attempt t* make the interests of a body of Monopolists, and that of 
the whole community the same, is founded on fallacy throughout. 

t ThU is what they dread The China trade is their only source of 
profit. But, if profitable to them, under such expensive and cumbrous 
management, how much more profitable might it not be made to free 
traders, and how widely would that profit be participated in by others? 
I'poa what principle of equity or justice should the India Company alone 
absorb all its benefits ? 

X When and where did 4 the country’ intmit the India Company with* 
any functions ? The country are most adverse to their future existence/ 
It has J>ecn the ministry, ana their corrupt supporters, who have hitherto 
bartered away the privileges of the people, for parliamentary influence; 
and, in return for favours received, have kept the Company in possession 
of its ill-gotten privilege*. 

$ Acknowledged by whom ? By themselves alone. Not by the people 
°f England, and not by the people of India) for the first are never con- 
sulted, and the last are not permitted to speak freely ; — but by the recl- 
procafinterchauge of eulogies between the actors ana parties themselves. 

A They neither regret the one nor lament the other, hut hypocritically 
pretend to. a concern about the public welfare, while they are mindful 
only of their own. The folly, however, of such pretensions can deceive 
but rery very few. 
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committed to their charge, they are bound to withhold their consent 
to any alteration in the China trade, as fixed by the Act of Parlia- 
ment of the 53rd year of his late Majesty/ ' 

It is not our intention, on the present occasion, to go into any 
lengthened detail of the serious injuries indicted on the commerce 
of the country by the refcsal of the Court of Directors to accede 
to those reasonable propositions of his Majesty’s Government. We 
have undertaken to show that the policy of the Company is in 
direct opposition to the general policy of the empire. It is 
out of our province to vindicate the latter; but we may be 
permitted to express our sorrow as well as oUr surprise that 
those who are intrusted with the administration of affairs in so 
vast an empire, should be obliged to wait the whim, and court the 
favour, of any portion of the King's subjects ; that there should 
exist, under the sanction and protection of Parliament, a body not 
amenable to its jurisdiction ; and that the vital interests of the coun- 
try should thus be sacrificed to mistaken notions of national honour. 

We are not anxious to speak in terms of undue asperity of the mo- 
tives of the individuals who composed the Direction of the East India 
Company, for the naked negative which they thought right to give 
to the application of Ministers. They are the organs of a great 
body, whose affairs they have undertaken to administer, not for the 
advantage of England, not for the happiness of India, but solely for 
tbe promotion of the views of those to whom they are indebted for 
their scats. They tnay justify, to their own consciences, the impe- 
diments which they arc the instruments of opposing to the full de- 
velopment of the resources of the country; and some of them, perhaps, 
may think that any other course of conduct would amount to a 
violation of the trust reused in them by their constituents. To the 
Parliament and people of England, however, it must soon be matter 
of serious inquiry, how far it !>e possible to devise, by means of 
compensation or otherwise, some mode of evading the incalculable 
evils which must accrue to every branch of our domestic industry, 
if the present restrictions be not relaxed before the expiration of 
the Charter. \ 0 * 

^ It is the unit crsul opinion among all classes, whether interested 
in the monopoly ur not, that the exclusive privileges of the Com- 
pany in the China trade will not be |K*rmitted to survive the mo- 
ment when the faith of Parliament is released ; and we know that 
there are manv , formerly most strenuous in opjiosition to concession, 
who would not bo unwilling to treat for terms. Surely it would be 
better that the settlement of this great question should be effected 
riouj by a calm and liberal understanding between the King's Go- 
vernment and the Company, than that it should be deferred tq a 
period when the lno^t valuable portion of the Asiatic trade shall have 
passed into the hands of a rival nation, beyond the chance or pos- 
sibility of recovery. 
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Jf», Buckingham's Xew Volume or Travel* in Assyria, 

' Media, and Persia, 

A new Volume of Travels, by tlie Editor of this Journal, most 
appropriately dedicated to Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., bos iust 
issued from the press, including the completion of his OverUmd 
Journey to India, — the route extending from Bagdad across tbo 
Chain of Mouut Zagros into Persia, and through that country by 
Kermanshah, Hanmdan, Ispahan, PcrsejKilis, Shiraz, and Shapoor, 
to Bushire, — with u Voyage down the Persian Gulf, and a visit to 
the chief port of the Wah.ibees, the Arab Pirates of that sea. 

The Reviews will, no doubt, do justice to this work, and point 
out its merits or defects, according to the view's taken of each, by 
their respective conductors. In The Oriental Herald, liow* 
ever, we buve never yet permitted an Author to sit in judgment on 
his own productions, though that course, we believe, is not unusual 
in less scrupulous publications. VTc have, in all the previous cases 
of a volume issuing from the press, under the name of the Editor 
of this Journal, — of which this is now t ho fourth, — been content to 
announce the fact, and, instead of presenting the renders of The 
Oriental Herald with a general review of the whole, or a cha- 
racter of the performance, we ha\e preferred giving them some one 
entire chapter, of a nature suited to this work ; thus enabling them 
to form their own judgment as to the probable merits of the rest. 
We shall do so in the present instance, aI*o, merely prefixing the 
short Preface, ns explanatory of the circumstances under which the 
volume was produced, and then follow it up by the chapter which 
is devoted to a description of Bussorah on the Euphrates, as being 
juirticularlv well suited to the pages of an Oriental and Commercial 
Publication. 

Preface. 

* In presenting to the public a Fourth Volume of Tra\chin the 
Eastern World, I am not without the apprehension that this portioqp 
of mV labours may be thought to have Wti executed with less care 
and attention than preceding ones. It has unquestionably been my 
desire, as well ns my interest, to make them all equally worthy of 
public approbation ; but the circumstance* under which each of the 
several volumes were prepared, and over which circumstances I bad 
no power of control, differed *o materially from each other, that this 
alone would be sufficient to account fur still grcatiT variations in 
their execution than is even likely to be discovered in them. The 
Travels in Palestine were prepared in India, under the disadvantages 
of absence from hJooks and authorities essential to their illustration ; 
but, on the other hand, with the advantage of more complete leisure 
than it has been my good fortune ever to enjoy since. The Travels 
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la the DcetpoBs* or Hanmn, and countries east of the Jordan and 
the Bead Sea, were written out for publication, entirely on ship- 
board, during a stormy and disagreeable passage from India, under 
circumstances of the most painfully oppressive nature, and the most 
hostile to calm and abstracted literary composition j but, on the 
other hand, with the advantage of freedom ffcm all Other* occupation, 
and ample command of time, whenever the intervals of moderate 
weather admitted of writing. The Travels in Mesopotamia Were 
written and arranged in London, under the disadvantage of repeated 
interruptions from ill health, and the anxiety and labour dependent 
-on the prosecution of my claims for redress of injuries done me by 
the Government of India, before a Parliamentary Committee ; but 
with the advantage of a mind more at ease than it had been for Seven 
years before : my perseverance having been just then rewarded by a 
complete triumph over the traducers of my personal character and 
literary reputation : the tribunal to which I appealed, having com- 
pletely vindicated all my claims, and put to snume the wickedness 
of my accusers. The Travels in Assyria, Media, and Persia, which 
form the present volume, and complete the series of the continuous 
route, followed in my overland journey to India, have been pre- 
pared under circumstances which are probably without a parallel in 
the history of literary undertakings, and may at least excuse many 
imperfections, which, under other and more favourable auspices, 
•could not claim such indulgence. The favourable reception given 
to the previous volumes, and the natural desire to have the series 
completed by the publication of the present, combined to urge its 
early appearance : but being, at the period of commencing its pre- 
paration for the press, almost incessantly occupied, by having in mV 
own hands the Editorship of a Daily and a Weekly Political Journal, 
the Argus and the Sphynx, — and of a Weekly and a Monthly Lite- 
rary Journal, the Athenaeum and the Oriental Herald,— I could only 
hope to accomplish the task of bringing out this volume in a man- 
ner at all worthy of acceptance, by devoting a portion of those hours 
which are ordinarily given to recreation and repose, to the labour 
which such an undertaking involved. This resolution was accord- 
ingly mode, and has been at length faithfully redeemed •, for, I may 
truly say, that not a single page of it has been written, arranged, 
corrected, or revised, but after the hours at* which even the most 
studious generally repair to their couch, to recruit by sleep the ex- 
haustion of the labours of the day. 

Thkt, under the circumstances described, errors of style and de» 
fcets of arrangement should appear, will not be deemed wonderful ; 
and that, under other circumstances, the task might have been 
more satisfactorily executed, cannot admit of doubt. But, when it 
I» nqt possible to do all we desire, and In the very J^est manner we 
COitiraiih, it is more wise, because more useful, to execute our 
duty In the best manner that we are able, rather than altogether 
abandon die attempt as impracticable. It b on this maxim, at least, 
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that I have acted and it is rather in caUeatetioo of imperfections, 
which this necessarily brings in its train* than from any txhfet no* 
tive, that I have i eutured at nil toaUude to the subjects it will com* 
plete the picture of hurried aud interrupted composition, if I state, 
what is literally the fact, that, having left London on business of 
some importance, whidh called mo to cross the Channel to Guernsey, 
and being driven back by tempestuous weatlier, in the Water sprite, 
which made an ineffectual attempt to cross the passage, and, though 
one of the finest steam-packets in the service, was obliged to bear 
Up, and anchor ngaiu in Weymouth Hoods at midnight, I am now 
writing this Preface, in the Travellers’ Hoorn of the Crown Inn, at 
Melcombe Regis, with an animated conversation passing all around 
me among the inquiring and intelligent fellow -passengers who are 
occupants of tlie same apartment. Being bouud, by my Publisher, 
to finish every part of my tusk before a given day, ibis cun not be 
deferred till my return, and it is therefore thus hurriedly completed ; 
btit it is at least in keeping with the whole picture, that n Work 
begun amidst the conflicting duties and labours of tour separate and 
voluminous Journals, already described, should be terminated by a 
hasty sketch like this, in the interval of a stormy passage by sea, 
and in the momentary expectation of seeing the signal for imiue* 
diate rc-embarkution displayed. 

I cannot conclude, however, even this imperfect address, without 
saying u word or two on the subject of the Illustrations, and the 
typographical execution of the Work. To Colonel Johnson, of the 
East India Company's Engineers, I am indebted for the beautiful 
View of Muscat, which was painted by Withcrington, from a sketch 
of Colonel Johnson's, and engraved by Jcavous, on a reduced scale, 
for Mr. Pringle’s Annual, ‘ The Friendship’s Offering,’ a copy of 
which Colonel Johnson kindly |>emiiued me to take. To tho name 
friend I am also indebted for a V icw of the Entrance to the Harbour 
of Bombay,, with the several characteristic features of a trankee, a 
peculiar kind of boat ; fishing-stakes, marking the boundaries of 
certain banks, secured from general navigation ; nod a fisherman on 
a catamaran, a rude raft, of three logs of wood, encountering and 
killing a sword-fish, larger than himself and his raft together j all of 
which are accurate delineations of real and natural objects seen at 
Bombay > but which, by home irremediable oversight, has been placed 
at, the bead of a Chapter descriptive of Bussorub, ou the Euphrates, 
the chief part of the Persian Gulf. To the kindness of my friend, 
Mr. James Baillie Frazer, the intelligent author of a Tour in the 
Hitnalya Mountains, and u Journey in Khorussun, 1 owe the two 
interesting views, of the Ruins of Persepolis seen under the aspect 
of an approaching storm, and the Ruins of Ormuz with its sweep- 
ing bay of anchorage. With these exceptions, the Illustrations of 
the Volume, to the number of twenty-six, are from original sketches 
of the scenes and objects described, taken in the course of the jour- 
ney, and completed from descriptions noted on the spot. The man- 
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History, Population, and Commerce of Bussorah, the Chief Port of 
the Persian Gulf v . 

The town of Bussorah * is seated near the western bank of the 
corabiued streams of the Euphrates and Tigris, about fifty mile# 
below the point of their union at Kourna,f and seventy above the 
point of their discharge into the sea. These two rivers, preserve 
their respective names of the Eraat and the Dijela, from their 
sources to their point of union j and the stream there formed is 
called the Shat-el-Arab, or river of the Arabs, from this point to 
the sea. The position of the British factory, which is nearly 
in the centre of the town, has been fixed by astronomical ob- 
servations, to be in latitude 30° 29' 30'' north, and in longitude 
47° 34' 15" cast. 

The form of the town, as enclosed by its walls, is an irregular 
oblong square, its greatest length being in a direction of east- 
north-east and west-south-west, and its greatest breadth being 
from west-north-west to cast-south-east, lying thus nearly at right 
angles with the stream of the Shat-el-Arab, which runs by the town 
from north-north-west to south* south -cast. The portion of the 
wall which faces to the cast-north-east, passes along the western 
bank of the river, within a few hundred yards of its edge, and may 
extend about a mile in length from south-south-east to north-north- 
west. The portion of the wall facing the south-south-east, goes 
nearly in a straight line from the river into the Desert, or from east- 
north -oust to west- south-west for nearly three miles. The wall 
facing the north-north -west, and that facing the west-south- west^ 
are almost eoufounded in one, by the irregularities in the line of the 
first, and by the last being joined to it by a rounding or circuit on 
the north-west, which leaves the angle of their union ill-defined. 
The compass of the whole, however, may be estimated at from eight 
to nine miles. 

The walls themselves are built of sun-dried bricky and are of 
considerable thieknevss at the foundations, with loop-holes for mus- 
ketry in a parapet wall at the top, continued all round, and occa- 
sional ports for cannon ; but of these there are very few mounted. 
Some portions of the wall are bastioned by circular towers and 
most of it is crowned with battlements; but the work, though 
formiug an effectual defense against the Arabs of the Desert, iajto 
the eye of an European, destitute of the symmetry and strength 
required in a fortified barrier ; and the wretched state of the whole 
at present, from the neglect of timely repair, makes it look mtfaer 
like the ruined walls of some deserted city than the enclosure of one 
•till inhabited. ; 


• Bussra is the true orthography. 4 

f tourna, at Unijunction of the Tigris and Euphrates, ia one of the 
three Apaweai built by Seleucus, in honour of bis first wife, Apamea. 
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The walls of Bussorah have five gates, three of which face the 
sooth-south-east, and, beginning from that near&U to the river, are 
called Bab-el-Meejmooah, Bab-el-Serndjey, and Bad-el-Zobeir ; the 
other two face the north -north-west, and are called Bnb-cl-ltobat, 
which is near theMekam, and Bab -el -Bagdad, which lead9 directly 
into the central and most peopled part of the city. These gates 
mostly take their names from that of the places to and from which 
they lead, and are all of them of mean uppearancc in their original 
structure, and in a state of great ruin from neglect of repairs.* 

For the irrigation of the soil, for the supply of the city with 
water, and for the facility of transporting goods, there are three 
large canals that lead from the river by and through the town. The 
northern and southernmost ones enter just at these respective 
angles of the city walls, and go along in the direction of them, on 
the outside, and within a few yards of their foundations, extending 
all the way to the opposite angles of the town, and there uniting 
without or beyond the western wall, so as to form a complete ditch 
to the fortifications. From these canals, smaller channels carry off 
the water, in different directions, to irrigate the soil through which 
they pass. 

The central canal enters from the river about midway between 
these two, but rather nearer to the northernmost one. This goes 
up westerly, through the whole length of the town, and serves at 
once to supply the inhabitants ^vitli water for domestic purposes, 
to irrigate the whole ofMhc fields and gardens within the walls, by 
channels leading off from it in various directions, and to admit of 
the transportation of goods in the large l>oats which pass from the 
river to the centre of the town, laden with all the various com- 
modities that enter into the consumption of the people, or into 
the foreign trade of tiie merchants here. All these canals are 
filled by the flood, and left dry bv the ebb tide, twice in every 
twenty-four hours; the only exceptions being when strong north-* 
west winds prevail on the neaps, so as to check the flow of the 
water, and make a continued ebb in the river for two tides follow- 
ing* As, however, even on ordinary occasions, there is seldom 
more than one flood that can full at a convenient hour of the day, 
from, the ebb lasting mostly eight hour#; and the flood only four, 
there is often a considerable bustle and noise on the canal among 
th* bools passing up and dowm, so much so os to give an im- 
preBtipot to a stranger of a more uctive commerce than really 
eoiit*. The canal itself is much too narrow for the convenient 
passage of the vessels employed on it ; und as none but the very 
s m al le st of these can move, except at the top of high-water, they 
are often all in motion at once. Boats grounding in their passage 
lie until the next flood floats them, and laden vessels losing the 

• There Is a neat one novy building’, facing the south-west, between the 
Bagdad and Zobeir gates, to be called Bab Bakna, from the name of the 
present Muteselliin. 
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give of #fort.* But this is not true, as Mina in Arabic signifies a 
port, or anchoring-place for ships, t as well as a landing-place for 
£oats, and answers exactly to the Italian term Scala, which iAsed 
throughout the Mediterranean for similar places. On the coast of 
Syria, the town of Tripoli is about a mile or two from the sea, and 
the landing and anchoring-place before it is called El Mina. Thia 
is the case also at Latikea, just above it ; and even in Egypt, where 
towns are at a little distance from the river, as Cairo, Manfalout, 
and Assiout, the places at which the boats land are called El Mina, 
or th*e port of the town, to which it serves as such. In no one in- 
stance do I remember the application of this, or even a term like it 
in sound, to a fort, in any of the numerous dialects of Arabia which 
I have heard spoken. 

After passing the Mckam on the right, and Minawi on the left, 
the ‘rest of the way up to the city by the canal is bordered by a 
public road on the southern side, and date-trees and gardens on the 
northern, for about half a mile or more ; and though the canal, from 
being narrow and low, is exceedingly hot in the day-time, the sun 
beating on it with full power, and the high banks keeping off all 
wind, yet, at the cool time of morning or evening, when the water 
is high hood, the passage up and down is agreeable. 

At the distance of about a mile from the entrance of the canal, 
the honors of liussorah are first met with, and the?e are most thickly 
placed on the southern side. Somewhat less than a mile further 
up is the British Factory, which, presenting a circular brick wall 
toward the. river with arched windows or ports, and having a large 
gate towards the crock, with sentries, flag-staff, &c., has all the 
appearance of a fortress, and is indeed by far the best building to 
be seen in the whole city. 

Within the next quarter of a mile above this is the Seraia, or 
palace of the Mntsellim, and the Custom-house, both of th$m build- 
ings of the meanest kind, and in the worst state of repair ; and 
just above this last, the bridge that crosses the canal in a line from 
the Bagdad gate, renders it unmuigable further up, though the 
streanytsdf continues till it reaches the other extremity of the town. 

The rise of water in this canal is about eight feel perpendicular 
with the flood of spring tides, and six feet with the flood of the 
neaps, and at low water it is nearly dry. The time of high water 
at the full and change is five p.m., or about an hour earlier than it 
is in the middle ot the river opposite to the point of this Anal's 
discharge. 

The space actually occupied by buildings does not comprise more 
than one-fourth of that which is enclosed within the walls of Bus- 


♦ Commerce of the Ancients in the Indian Ocean, vol. i., p. 263. 4to, 

t a port, haven, harbour, an anehorLntf-jrround for shiiw.— 
Richardson, p. 1922. 
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sorah, the rest being laid ont in corn-fields, rice-grounds? date* 
grove&^nd gardens j in this respect it has been very aptly compared 
to ancfl&t Babylon, a great portion of which seetus, by the account 
of all the historians who have described it, to have been laid out in 
the same way. The buildings themselves are badly planned and 
constructed, and are mostly as deficient even in what are held by 
their occupiers to be conveniences and comforts, as they are to the 
eyes of a stranger destitute of beauty. 

From the want of stones, which are here scarcely to be found or 
met with in a journey of many miles, the walls of the city, as well 
as by far the greater number of dwellings within it, are built of 
sun-dried bricks. The few houses that have kiln-dried bricks in 
their walls, arc too inconsiderable in number to form an exception, 
and arc confined to the British Fac tory, the Strain of the Mut$- 
sellim, one or two of the principal mosques, and perhaps half a 
dozen mansions of rich men in different parts of the town. The 
scarcity and consequent high price of wood, occasions the trunk of 
the date-tree to be almost the only sort employed in building j and 
^this, from its fibrous nature, cannot Ik* wrought into a regular shape 
by all the art of rar[>entry. Stone and \\<kkI are, therefore, rarely 
seen, and the buildings, from tin* necessary confinement to such ma- 
terials as arc used in them, are all of the meanest appearance. 

In assigning an etymology to Bussorah, l>r. Vincent says, ' Basra, 
Bozra, and Bosara, is a name applicable to any town in the Desert, 
as it signifies rough or stony ground ; and thus we have a Bosara 
in Ptolemy, near Muskat, and a Bozra, familiar in NdHpturc, de- 
noting an Arabian town in the neighbourhood of Judea, taken by 
the Maccabees.’* The Hebrew signification, as applied to the 
Bozra of the Scripture*, is consistent and appropriate, since that 
town is really seated on rough and stony ground, and so probably 
was the Bosara of Ptolemy near Muskat, judging from the general 
character of the country there. The Arabic Bussra, (for that is the 
nearest pronunciation of the name though allied, perhaps, to 

the Hebrew Bozra or Botzra, has yet some distinguishing features 
of difference, . is interpreted, 1st. Whitish stones. '2d. A*tcind 
of earth, out of which they dig such stones, ‘id. The city of 
Basra or Bassora, as seated on such ground. The whitish stones 
cannot be the meaning of the name either of Bozra in Syria, or of 
Bussorah on the Euphrates, as the former is on a bed of black ba- 
saltic fgpk • and in the latter there arc no stones of any descrip- 
tion at all. Although this name is applied equally to the earth, out 
of which such stones are dug, I could not learn, during my stay 


• Golius ad AJfrag., p. 120. Terra crassn ct lapidosa. But see /niTD 
under "ftQ* Botsrath desertum a Batzar clausit , <juia clauduntur aquae. 
From hence, adds the Dean, Baser for an emporium, and urbs munfta, 
quia circumclauditur , to which the Bursa of Carthage is allied.— Vincent* s 
Commerce of the Ancients, tyc., vol. i., p. *136, note. 
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here, that the earth of Buacorah at all prodoeed aay suoh stones j 
■ muL the only difference between the soil of the present tQgpj and 
• that of the old city, which is supposed to have been neafltobelr, 
is that the one is more sandy than the other ; but both are equally 
destitute of stones. There is another meaning given to y &j as sig- 
nifying ' the side, border, or margin,’ a sense that would apply to 
the Hebrew Bozra, as it was the easternmost town of note in all 
the Hauran, and ' bordered’ upon the country of the Nabateans, but 
still more suitably to Bussorah, which was upon the ' side and 
margih' of Arabia itself, and near the banks of the Euphrates, 
trhich in all ages has been considered as its eastern boundary by 
land. The Hebrew nnd the Arabic names, though differently spelt 
by us, who know and preserve the distinction between them, are 
written and pronounced exactly alike by the respective inhabitants 
of each, who, it is true, arc all Arabs. The word Bazar jljL i* of 
a different origin in its root, and of different orthography, and 
means equally a place where goods are publicly sold, or the act of 
bargaining for purchase and sale in private, and does not seem allied 
to either of the others. 

The population of Bussoruh has varied at different periods of its 
history from 500, (XX) to about 50,000 inhabitants. The former is 
supposed to have been the maximum of its most flourishing state ; 
the latter the minimum, after the dreadful ravages of the plague in 
1773 — when upwards of 300,000 souls are said to have fallen 
victims to Ibis destructive scourge. It is true that at the time of 
Mr. Niebuhr’s passage through this place, which was in 1764, he 
supposed the population scarcely to have exceeded 40,000 j and by 
a calculation of one hundred houses to each of the seventy mehalles 
or parishes of the city, and seven dwellers to each house, which he 
thought was the utmost that could be allowed, the number made 
only 49,000. But in an interval of nine years, which passed until 
the plague of 1773, great changes might have been effected in the 
8t#te of the surrounding country, and a surplus population of a still 
greater number have been drawn to the city, by causes which 
offered brighter prospects to the inhabitants of it. Such sttdden 
changes arc not uncommon in the great cities of the Eastern world, 
and more particularly in those which, like Bussorah, are frequently 
exposed to become subject to different masters, and be contended 
for as a frontier post between two warring powers, and whose 
prosperity, even in times of political tranquillity, depends On so 
precarious a foundation as foreign trade. * 

At the present moment, while it enjoys sufficient security from 
all dangers without, and is subject to ;its old masters the Turks* 
who preserve good order within, the population is on the increase, 
and may amount altogether to nearly 100,000 souls. About erne- 
half of these are Arabs, one-fourth Persians, and the remaining 
fourth a mixture of Turks, Armenians, Iudians, Jews, and Cathdlic 
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Christians, with a few Koords from themmiotains of Kodrd&atao, 
and ^pnall portion of the Arab Christians, catted Snbbees, oc <&aoi- 
plee Ha fbllowers of John the Baptist. 

The Arabs are mostly persons bom in the town, or in Its 
immediate neighbourhood, with occasional settlers from Bagdad, 
Kdurtia, and the villages along the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, as well as some Desert Arabs from the country of 
Necfyed, and trading people from Coetc, or Gtnine, the great sea- 
port of that part of Arabia. The occupations of the Arab popula- 
tion are chiefly commercial among the higher order, and labour 
and cultivation among the lower. The religion of both is of the 
8oonnee sect of Mohammedanism, and they are in general 
tolerant to those of a different faith. The dress of the merchants, 
who arc originally of Bussorah, as well as those who come from 
Mnosul and Bagdad, differs but little from that of the same class of 
people in Syria, except that it is here gayer and more costly in the 
came rank of life. Indian muslins and Angora shalloons are worn 
in the summer i but fine broad-cloths, of the brightest colours, 
Indian stuffs, and Cashmeer shawls, form the winter apparel j and 
these are displayed in stuh variety, as to make the wardrobe of a 
well-dressed man exceedingly expensive. The Arabs from Nedjed, 
and those from Coetc or Clraine, wear invariably the Bedouin 
handkerchief, called Maharama and Kcffeca ; the j>oorer people 
bind them round their heads with bands of camel’s hair thread 
made iuto a sort of rope ; but the wealthier class, although they 
arc clad in the most costly robes, still retnin this mark of their 
Desert origin, and sometimes even wear a rich Indian shawl as a 
turban over it, while the long ends of the coarse Bedouin Kcffeca 
hang over their shoulders, forming a singular mixture of the cos- 
tumes of the Desert and the town. The light Bagdad cloak, in 
alternate stripes of reddish brown and white, is worn by all in the 
summer j and thicker abbas, of a similar form and pattern, by the 
poor in the winter $ but the rich at this season wear fine thick 
cloaks of a black colour, with a broad and deep three-forked stripe 
of gold, woven into the cloth, and descending from the top^f the 
rig hit shoulder down the back. ™ 

The Persian part of the population of Bussorah are all of the 
Sheeah sect of Moslems ; but as their party is the weakest, they 
conceal the hatred with which this religious distinction inspires 
them upwards the Turks and Arabs as Soonnccs ; and even their 
peculiar fasts and festivals are, for the same reason, observed with 
scone degree of privacy. The rich among them arc mostly mer- 
chants, who have commercial relations with their countrymen 
settled at the chief ports in India, and with others in Shooster 4nd 
U»c higher parts of Persia, but seldom further north that* Bagdad, 

&s the Aleppo and Damascus trades are in the hands of Arabs. 
The lower classes of the Persian population are occupied mostly os 
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miters, servants, shopkeepers, and mechanics ; in all ’Which pro- 
fessions or stations, their superior activity, industry, insiltmating 
manners, ingenuity, and address, are conspicuous j ana^hile 
among the Arabs a man is either a merchant in easy circumstances, 
or a mere labourer, Persians are found filling most of the inter- 
mediate stations, and rising by their own exertions from the lowest 
to the highest ranks. .The dress of the Persians differs but little 
from that which is oommon to all the parts of Persia which I have 
seen, excepting only that the black sheep ’s-skin cap is exchanged 
for the shawl or muslin turban, and the scarlet embroidered coat for 
the Arab cloak. These, however, arc suflicicnt to alter the ap- 
pearance of the dress so much, that a stranger would not easily 
distinguish a Persian from an Arab inhabitant of Bnssorah. Some, 
indeed, both among the rich and the poor, adopt the Arab costume 
entirely ; and then it is only by the characteristic features of thqir 
race, and by their peculiar manner of pronouncing the Arabic lan- 
guage, that they can be known. 

The Turks are very few in number, and are almost all in offices 
of trust under the (iovernment, or otherwise personally attached 
to the Governor himself. This man, who is called here the Mutc- 
scllim, or literally the Lieutenant of the Pasha of the province, is 
himself a native of Bussorah, but of Turkish descent j and having 
been many years at Constantinople, and served several campaigns 
against the Russians, he is much more a Turk than an Arab. The 
officers attached to him are principally Turks by family, but bom 
in towns remote from the metropolis, as Moosul, Bagdad, and 
Bussorah. All these, however, preserve the Turkish kaook of 
Constantinople as a distinguishing mark of dress 5 their other gar- 
ments differing in nothing from those of the well-dressed merchants 
of the place. Few as are these Turks in number, never at any 
time perhaps exceeding five hundred, they maintain firm possession 
of the city, witli the aid of a small number of Georgians, Koords, 
Arabs, and Persians, who are paid by the Government as soldiers, 
hut who furnisli their own arms and clothing, and arc the most 
undiscipliued rabble that can be imagined. The horse are estimated 
at J,5(X>, hut that number i** seldom complete, and the foot are 
composed of five companies or Beiraks, of nominally one hundred 
muskets each. There arc about fifty of the best of these who are 
selected as a body-guard for the Mutesellim, and who flfccompany 
him to the mosque on Fridays, and attend him on state occasions. 
These are foot soldiers and musketeers, and they are distinguished 
by a uniform dress of red jackets, seamed with black cord, the full 
blue Turkish trowsers, white turbans, and English muskets, with 
black cartouch-box and belts. This is the only instance of uniform 
that I remember among the soldiers of either the Arabs, the Turks, 
or the Persians, and has, 1 think, been occasioned by the constant 
station of the British Resident's guard here, and the frequent arrival 
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of East India Company’s cruisers and merchant vessels, with disci* 
plined sepoys on board. The Tefenkchec Bashee, or chief of these 
musketeers, wears the large fur enp of the Bagdad soldiers j but 
all hi^Pderiors, with the exception of the body-guard already men- 
tioned, dress in their own way, and just as their means allow, except 
that each Beirak or company has some trilling mark by wliich it is 
distinguished from others. 

In personal appearance, the Turks of Btygsomh are far below 
those of A*ia Minor and the large towns of Syria, and still more 
inferior* to those of Smyrna and Constantinople, both in strength 
of frame, fairness of complexion, and general beauty of j»erson. 
The degeneration has been effected probably by several united 
causes ; such as a mixture with Arab blood, the use of negro slaves, 
and long residence in a hot and unhealthy climate. In character 
they have a good deal of the gravity, resignation, and attachment 
to old customs, which distinguish the Turks of the north ; but 
they do not appear to inherit their love of ostentatious display, their 
haughty carriage towards those of a different faith, their i>olit€ and 
courtly manners towards their friends, nor their proud and unbend- 
ing courage against their enemies. They possess a power equally 
despotic with that of other lurks ruling over Arab towns; but 
they use it, certainly, with almost unexampled moderation : tho 
consequence of this is, that their government is popular with all 
classes, and there is scarcely an Arab inhabitant of the city who 
would not prefer the reign of the Osmanli or Turkish authority to 
that of any Arab .Sheikh, and who would not take up arms to de- 
fend it. 

The Armenians of Bnssorah do not at present exceed fifty families, 
though formerly they were much more numerous. They are here, 
as throughout all the rest of the Turkish empire, a sober, industrious, 
and intelligent race of people, engaged in occupations of trust as 
brokers, and doing business also for them-elves as merchants. 
Their dress differs in nothing from that of the rich natives of the 
place, except that they confine themselves to dark-eolourcd cloths 
for their garments, and wear blue, black,' and brown Cnshmeer 
shawls for turbans, never assuming the gay tints reserved for the 
adorning of the faithful ; though at this place there seems more 
laxity in the execution of the law enforcing distinctions of dress and 
colours to be worn by people of different faiths, than in most other 
Turkish towns that I huve seen. The Armenians communicate 
With each other in their own language ; hut in general they s)ieak 
Turkish, Persian, and Arabic, equally well ; and some few add to 
these, English, Portuguese, and Ilindostancc, which gives them 
great advantages in their mercantile transactions. They have a 
small church, and two or three priests attached to it, and their 
community is respectable and happy. An instance was related to 
me of their strict attention to the reputation of their body, which 
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Jesus, as Christ, the son of God, and conceive that John the 
Baptist is to be honoured as his fore-runner, and as the person 
selected by God to perform the most holy sacrament of baptism on 
his child ; but wlmt are their notions regarding the Trinity I could 
not learn. They are distinguished from all other Christians by their 
frequent repetition of this sacrament on the same person, who, in 
other churches, would receive it but once. It is said, even, that 
every individual of their body is baptized annually on some parti- 
cular occasion ; but whether this is a fixed day for all, or peculiar 
festivals chosen by the individuals themselves, does not appear. 
This, however, is certain, that on all important changes, or under* 
takings, or events of their life, baptism is re-administered. The 
child at its birth is baptized; when named it is baptized again; 
on completing the age of puberty it is also baptized ; and whether 
contracting marriage, becoming the parent of children, undertaking 
a journey, recovering from sickness, or any other important event, 
as well as after death, and before interment, baptism is re-ad- 
ministered with all the solemnity of the first occasion. The prayers 
used ut their marriages and funerals are said to be long: the first is 
a ceremony performed among themselves in some degree of 
privacy ; but the latter is conducted openly, without their being 
interrupted in it by any one. They have no standing church, since 
their places of worship must be newly erected for every new 
occasion. It is, therefore, usual with them, when these occasions 
occur, to make an enclosure of reeds, when, after a most tedious 
process of purification, the ground becomes consecrated, and they 
perform their worship therein, secluded from the ejes of strangers, 
after which the building is pulled down and destroyed. Their at- 
tention to the purity of their food is carried to an extraordinary 
degree, and equals that of the highest caste of Braniins in India. 
No water that is not drawn from the river by themselves in their 
own vessels, and even after that suffered to subside, and be other- 
wise purified by their own hands, qin be diunk by them. If honey, 
or similar articles, are purchased by them in the bazaar, it must 
have purified water poured on it, and remain a certain time covered 
to be cleansed before it can be eaten ; and even fruit, though fresh 
from the tree, must l>e similarly washed, to be purged of its defile- 
ment. It is, however, singularenough, that while they carry this 
attention to religious purity of food to a degree unknown to all 
other sects of Christians, abstinence and fasts should be held in. 
abomination by them; and that contrary to the general Christian 
notion of this being always acceptable to God, and lending to 
purge the soul, as well as the body, of impure passions arid desires, 
the Subbct^ regard it as a heinous sin, and as a profan§$on of the 
gilts which the Creator has so bountifully provided for hfi creatures. 
In their moral character, they are neither esteemed more upright 
nor more corrupt than their neighbours. One of their most dis- 
tinguished virtues is mutual confidence in each other ; and a breach 
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of trust in any way is said to l>e regarded by them as a more 
damning offence than murder, fornication, and adultery, combined. 
It is, no doubt, this peculiar tenet, added to their notions of defile* 
ment from strangers, and the constant intermarriage of their son® 
and daughters with each other, which keeps them together, like the 
Jews, and all other unsocial castes of religion, who seek not to 
augment their numl>ers by converts, yet, by the selfishness of their 
institutions, preserve them from l>eing lessened by mingling with 
others. The heads of the few families of Subbees here arc mostly 
mechanics and handicrafts, more particularly as smiths and worker® 
in metals j and even in the towns enumerated, where their com- 
munity is more extensive, they generally coniine themselves to the 
exercise of these and similar trades, without attaching themselves 
to agriculture or the profession of arms ; in which particular they 
resemble the Jews of Europe, where the profession of the stock- 
broker, or loan-raiser, the art of the goldsmith or jeweller, and the 
occupation of a j>edlar, are those mostly followed, rather than 
the Jews of Asia, who confine themselves to dealing in general 
merchandise, and are seldom seen as mechanics or handicrafts in 
any way. * 

The Indians resident in Bussorah are chiefly Banians, and are all 
employed as merchants on their own account, and ns brokers and 
agents for others. I hey enjoy, as well ns the Armenians, the 
countenance and protection of the British Hesulent ; the heads of 
both, indeed, are actually attached to the service of the East India 
Company at their factory, home of them have direct cotnmunica- 
tion with merchants of their own caste at Bombay ; huf more of 
them trade through the medium of the Banians settled at Muscat, 
and few or none have any immediate transactions of trad£ directly 
with Bengal. To conform in •ome degree to the manner® of the 
place, the turban jaxuliar to the Banians of India is laid aside, and 
generally a red one, half in the Arab and half in the India form, i® 
substituted in its place. The rest of the dress is a mixture of the 
Persian and the Arab, without being exactly either \ though no 
part of Indian costume seems to be retained, and by most of them 
even the sectarial murk on the forehead is omit led to be worn. 
There is, besides all the^c approximations to foreign usages, a 
sufficient laxity to show that the scruples even of Hindoos are not 
unconquerable j and that, as among all other sects and people, 
these take a colouring from the usages around them : so that they 
unbend from their primitive rigour b« fore the slow but certain in- 
fluence of long-continued example and intercourse with those of 
another faith. The sc|>oys of the factory guard are also mostly 
Hindoos , besides which, there are some mechanics attached to the 
establishment and these', as they live more among themselves, 
preserve their Indian habits more unchanged. Some few have 
their women with them ; but by far the greater number, both of 
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the Humana and. the soldiers, live without wives. Their collective 
number may amount to about two hundred ; and, as they enjoy as 
free exercise of their religion as could be had without actually pos- 
sessing a place of public worship, and are not in any way molested, 
either by the government or by individuals, they live in ease and 
content. 

The few Koords who are found in Bussorah are not sufficiently 
numerous to form a distinct body \ but they are mostly engaged in 
inferior offices of trust under the Turks, and in the profession of 
arm®, for which the habits and character of these mountaineers are 
admirably adapted. 

Of the European factories here, the only ones remaining are the 
French and the English. The former of these has merely a 
nominal existence, since the Baron Vigoroux, who holds the ap- 
pointment, resides at Bagdad ; and, except the hoisting of the 
white ting, which is done by the Catholic Carmelite friar on Sun- 
days, there is no other duty which a resident would have to execute. 
Some hopes of a renewal of the French trade were excited here 
about a month since, by the arrival of two vessels from the Mauri- 
tius to Muscat, under that ling ; but the end of their voyage was a 
disastrous one. They were represented to be a ship and a schooner 5 
the former armed for self-defence, the latter sailing under her con- 
voy, but having mostly treasure on board, intended for the purchase 
of cargoes for both. On passing Kns-el-Hnd, and conceiving all 
danger to be over, the ship sent on the schooner, which was the 
fastest sailer, towards Muscat, when, it falling calm, they became 
separated widely apart. At this moment, some Joassamee pirate- 
boats pulled down on the schooner, and, finding no resistance, 
plundered her of every dollar, and stripped even the vessel and her 
crew of every thing that was portable. The commander, complain- 
ing of. tins treatment towards the subjects of a nation who were 
not at war witli them, was told, that he might congratulate himself 
on bqing known to them as a Frenchman, since, if they had been 
even suspected to have been English, their throats would have been 
cut without distinction. It appears that there was a supercargo on 
board, who had been formerly in the service of the Irnaum of 
Muscat, and who understood Arabic suflicieujly well to communi- 
cate witli the pirates, winch was the means of their lives being 
spared. The Joassamec* were not content, however, with plunder- 
ing the vessel, but endeavoured to scuttle her; and men were 
employed both on ihe outride under water, and on the iiuide below, 
to effect this, which they weie unable to do from the firm way in 
which the vessel was built, and their wAnt of proper implements, 
'fhe French ship, in the mean time, remained becalmed at a distance, 
unable to render any assistance to her consort, and both the vessels 
afterwards reached Muscat in safely 3 yet the object of the voyage 
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was entirely frustrated, and the hopes of a revival of the French 
trade at Bussorah consequently declined. 

The English factory dates its origin from the first visit of British 
vessels to Bussoruh, yJiieh was in the year 1 0*40 ; and it has con- 
tinued to exist almost without interruption ever since. The build- 
ing itself, or the residence of the chief of the factory, has been fre- 
quentlv changed ; since it was, at one time, in the very centre of 
the town ; at another, remote from the city altogether, on the banks 
of the river, at a place called Margill ; and it is now seated onThe 
southern side of the central creek, leading from the river up through 
the town, and at a convenient distance from the dwelling of the 
Governor, and from the public custom-house. The present factory, 
which is by far the be-t building in all the town, was constructed 
chiefly by n former Resident, Mr. Muncsty, on the foundation of an 
old building, bought chiefly for the situation it held, and improved 
and added to in such a way as to make it a convenient abode for 
the Resident and all his dependants, and accessible to the boats of 
all British vessels arriving in the river. The establishment main- 
tained here by the East India Company is most respectable, and the 
expense of supporting it equal to about 5000/. sterling per year j 
to compensate which, the only advantages derived, are the safe and 
sjieedy transmission of dispatcher in tune of war, and protection 
;vnd accommodation to private traders coming here from India ; 
since the Company are thought to lore rather than gain by the 
articles which they send here for sale. There are hut few in man- 
lier, and m no large quantities, being mostly confined to metals and 
woollen cloths, which they are obliged toexjmrt from England, and 
which they rend wherever they can get a market tor them, even at 
n certain loss. 

There was formerly a Resident at Bussorah who Was a member 
of the Civil Service of India, with an army-surgeon attached to 
him ; but the present Agent of the Company, who acted in the 
capacity of surgeon to Mr. Manc-tv, being himself a medical man. 

Is constituted what is called a Resident in charge, and receives tho 
emoluments of both. There are, besides, a proper number of 
brokers, interpreter-', chaou^hes, and inferior servants, and a je- 
mindar,or Native officers’ guard of sepoys, from the Marine Batta- 
lion of Bombay, lodged in barra< ks attached to the house. The 
influence enjoyed by the Resident is considerable, as might be ex- 
pected from the respectability of his establishment ; the frequent 
arrival of fche Company’s armed-vessels j the extensive trade with 
India in British shipping ■, and the presence of a superior at the 
Court of the Pasha of Burdad, to whom immediate application can 
lx* made for redress of grievances ; and all these advantages 
-till further strcn<rhtoned by the per-mml charact* r of the present 
Resident, Dr. Colquboun, who has sufficient urbanity to extend his 
protection to both Jews and Christians, without fear or favour j 
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and yet sufficient firmness to resist all encroachments on his privi- 
leges, and to enforce the rigid observance of all existing conditions 
between the Government and the nation, or the Company, whom 
he represents. 

The situation of Bussorah is so highly favourable for trade, that, 
under every obstacle which a bad government, and unsafe passages 
to and from it by sea and land occasions, it continues to enjoy a 
commerce sufficient to enrich many by its profits, and to furnish 
the means of subsistence to a large population. The history of this 
trade is not easy to be gathered from even the oldest residents here, 
since few people care about preserving memorials of the past j and 
the governors, as well as their dependants in oflice, change so fre- 
quently, that no records of a very old date remain for the examina- 
tion of their successors. A period is spoken of, about fifty years 
ago, When the trade of Bussorah was most flourishing, and the 
amount of the imports in India produce, and of the exports in trea- 
sure, is stated at a sum so enormous, as to prove its origin to have 
been in the warm imagination of some one fresh from the tales of 
JIaroun cl llaschid. From more authentic documents it appears, 
that in the year 1805, the trade of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 
Surat, with Bussorah, left a balance of about half a million sterling 
in favour of British India annually. This trade is rather increased 
than diminished, and the value of the articles entering into it makes 
it amount to more than the number of vessels employed would 
seem to warrant. During the last year, there have been, altogether, 
fifteen ships from Bengal and Bombay, averaging from three to 
four hundred tons each. These brought Bengal muslins and piece- 
goods, pepper, spices, drugs, rice, sugar, indigo, silk, and cotton- 
yarn, Surat manufactures, shawls, china-ware, china-paper, dye- 
woods, coffee, lac, beads, sugar-candy, and other articles, as the 
produce of India ; with lead, iron, cutlery, (juicksilver, tin, steel, 
cochineal, nnd other articles, as the European exerts to that 
country. The returns were made chiefly in Arabian horses j trea- 
sure in various coins from Europe ; pearE from Bahrein j dates 
from Arabia ; copper from Tocnt j gall-nuts from Koordistan j 
lametto, or gold-fringe, and coral from the Mediterranean, by the 
caravans from Aleppo ; gums from Arabia ; rose-water from Bue- 
sorah j assaftrtida, almonds, dried fruit, and sometimes horses from 
Bushire, as the port of Fer&ia j and occasionally, some few articles, 
in addition, from Muscat. Gold and silver coin forms, however, 
by far the greatest amount in actual value, and pays the most profi- 
table freight to ships j flic rate being four per cent, afvaloreni to 
Bengal, three per cent, to Bombay, two per cent, to Muscat, and 
one per cent, to Bushire •> and instances have occurred of the whole 
omouut of treasure sent in one ship yielding a freight of 5Q00 L 
Sterling, aud consequently amounting to 150,000/. in capital. 

Horses form the most important return next to the precious 
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metals. These are brought into Bussorah from all the surround* 
ing country ; but those of jSedjed are generally preferred. There 
is a standing order of Jhc Porte prohibiting the exportation of 
horses fronfany part of the Turkish dominions, on the old prin- 
ciple of confining what a nation is likely to want within itself. 
Tne consequence of such a regulation, while it was adhered to, 
was, that no one bred horses but for bis own use, or just in pro- 
portion to the demand of the market, if for the use of others. 
For this reason, about twenty years ago, titty Arab horses could 
not have been collected in a year, for any purpose, except a mili- 
tary one. The exportation of them to India, offering, however, a 
considerable profit, the Governor of lhissoroh was prevailed on by 
bribes to wink at their being sent off in English vessels. The 
precedent being once established, there was no difficulty in ob- 
taining the same privilege every jear : for the Turks have such a 
regard for old custom-, that they will do more in favour of a 
former precedent, than by v irtue of an order even from the Porte. 
The one is held sacred in proportion to its immemorial usage $ 
the other is frequently evaded, jiarlu ularly when it enjoins any 
thing in the light of a novelty or an innovation. From that time 
to tue present, the exportation of horses has increased to such a 
degree, that during this last )ear about 1.100 have been sent to 
Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. About one-half of these go to the 
former place, one-third to Bengal, and the remainder to Madras. 

The average prime cost of those sent to Bombay is alxiut three 
hundred rupees, the freight one hundred, and the expense of groom 
and maintenance, from the (lay of purcha-e to that of sule, one 
hundred more. Added to tins, is a duty of iifty Am piastres jH*r 
bead, paid to the custom-house here, he- ides occasional bribes for 
permission to ship, and other incidental expenses ; making the 
average cost of each horse landed in Bombay about six hundred 
rupees, independent of insurance and risk of loss by death, which 
that does not ( over. The average sale-price of horses at Bombay 
is about eight hundred rupees each j from which about one hundred 
will be probably deducted, for expense of landing, maintenance 
until sold, brokerage on sale, &c., leaving a clear profit of one 
hundred rupees only per head. 

The horses sent to Bengal are always of a finer kind and higher 
price. The greatest number of these are sent from hei^ by the 
British Resident on his own private account, and the average cost 
of these is at least 100O rupees each. The freight to Calcutta is 
two hundred rupees per head, and the duty to the custom-house 
from Mohammedans fifty roomies, the same as for Bombay $ but 
from British subjects only twenty roomies. The expense of grooms 
and maintenance, from the day of purchase to that of sale, may be 
reckoned at two hundred rupees, and one hundred allowed for in- 
surance, risk of loss by death, agency, &c. ; so that the average 
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cost of each horse landed in Bengal is at least 1500 rupees. The 
sales are effected at a medium of 2000 rupees, or 200Z. sterling, 
■which is more than is made on sending them to Bombay. 

The horses sent to Madras are few, and these onljWhen a ship 
can conveniently touch there on her way to Calcutta. These are 
equally expensive, and of the same class of fine animals which are 
sent to Bengal, the freight and other charges on them being exactly 
the same ; but, from their arriving there but seldom, they produce 
in general a greater profit on the sale. 

The usual way of conveying these horses from Bussorah to 
India is in stalls, constructed by rough stanchions between the 
decks of a ship, while the hold is appropriated to general cargo. 
The stalls run along the whole length of the deck on each side, 
making two ranges, and admit of a third between them going 
right fore and aft, amidships, interrupted only by the hatchways, 
masts, &c. A length of six feet is allowed from the ship’s side, 
towards the centre of the deck ; and along this the stanchions are 
fixed, at a breadth of two feet from each other, that being the 
greatest room allotcd to each horse, though in some ships they 
reduce this to seventeen inches, 'lhe front stanchions have then 
a cross one nailed athwart them, about three feet six inches from 
the deck, so as to form a breast stanchion to the horse, and pre- 
vent his coming out. This is the way in which the side ranges of 
stalls are fitted up. The central range resembles them, except 
that, from being open before and behind, there is a row of stanchions 
in front, with one cross, one for the breast, and another row in the 
rear of the horse, with a crovs-piecc for his hind-quarters, to pre- 
vent his moving either forward or backward. 

When the hor-es are placed in their stalls, they have their heads 
towards the centre of the deck, for the sake of breathing more freely 
the air from the hatchways, and for the convenience of being fed 
and watered. Their heads are secured by a double halter ; one 
end of which is tightened short, and fastened to ihc upright stan- 
chion on each side of them ; and the tw r o hind-feet are fastened by 
double foot-ropes to a strong eve-cleet, securely fastened to the deck. 
When thus stowed, there is very little space betw een their sides j and 
they occasion much trouble by their gnawing through the stanchions, 
breaking their ropes, and, when it is possible, biting each other. 
There it usually one groom sent with every five horses, and he has 
often an inferior assistant. These are all maintained at the ship’s 
expense while going to India, and furnished with a free passage 
back if the ship returns. The provisions for the horses are put 
on board by the respective shippers of them ; and though the bar- 
ley and straw necessary for a ship’s full number take up at least 
fifty tons of room, yet it goes free, or is included in the freight 
paid for the horses. Each groom, having Ins own portion of pro- 
visions, feeds his horses at his pleasure ; but it is usual generally 
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to give them chopped straw twice, and barley once in the day, 
which is towards evening. 

The qi^itity of water requisite to be furnished by the ship, is 
four gallon per day for each horse ; so that a large stock must 
be laid in. During the long voyages and hot sumpters, in the Gulf 
of Persia, many horses die from confined air and waut of water ; 
and on these no freight is jmid, since the payment of freight for 
horses is always made in India, and is then given only for the 
number landed* A well-authenticated instance was related to me, 
however, of some horses in the ship liuphiates, which drank sea- 
water, sweetened with dates, for three successive days, after all 
the fresh water was exhausted, and it produced no other effect on 
them than a gentle purging but it sufficed their thirst till they 
reached a place where they could renew their supply. 

In blowing weather it is usual to place in its under the horses’ 
feet, to prevent their slipping and falling on the deck ; hut they 
are never slung by the middle, as is done in Kuglish horse trans- 
ports, for the puqjosc of giving them re«*t. With Arab horses, it 
is so usual a thing for them to sleep standing, and to do so fbr 
years in succession, without c\er lying down, except when sick, 
that their standing posture for a whole voyage is not objected to, as 
an inconvenience, nor do they seem to suffer from want of exercise. 
Ships intended for com eying horses should have a good height be- 
tween deck*, never under m\ feet ; and if reaching to seven, it is 
still better. A regular tier of ports, going fore and aft, is also a 
great advantage ; since, from the close stowage and great confine- 
ment of animal heat, a free passage for air is always desirable. If 
ports are not in the •'hip, l.uge scuttles should lie cut in lieu of them, 
and wiudsads for the hatchways should be med to increase the cir- 
culation of air below’. 

Of the horses exported to India from hence, the general age is 
about four years ; those above seven are seldom sent, und colts 
under two, rarely or never, except by express desire of any one 
ordering them. Mares arc by no means so easy to be procured as 
horses ; since the Desert Arabs almost every where prefer them for 
their own riding, from their giving less trouble on a journey j they 
keep them also for breeding \ but it is not true, as hns been as- 
serted, that no consideration will induce an Arab to part with his 
mare, or that he would as soon think of selling his wife send family. 
The fact is, that marcs arc more useful to them than horses, and, 
being less besintiful and less in fashion to ride on iti India, are less 
in demand by the purchasers at liusiorah. Hut a person desirous 
of procuring a mare might at any time obtain one for the payment 
of its estimated value in the country ; and this would be but little 
more than that of a horse of the same class. It has been thought, 
too, that there was a law prohibiting the exportation of mares from’ 
Arabia > but this, as has been already explained, extends to horses 
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of every description. Such an order U as permanent as ever, and* 
remains nnrepealed at Constantinople ; bftt since the Pasha of 
Bagdad, though not versed perhaps In the doctrines of political 
economy, perceives that the supply of horses actually^feeps pace 
with the demand, and that, though 1,500 are exported annually, as 
many can be raised for the service of the government as could 
have been done when not one was allowed to be sent away, his fears 
on that head are quieted. A more powerful motive, however, for 
his winking at the non-observance of this decree of the Sublime 
Porte is, that the exportation is productive of great returns to the 
Custom-house here, and increases the funds of the Governor of 
Bussorah, who holds his place under him, and whose wealth, how- 
ever acquired, he one day hopes to enjoy, as the Sultan, who is 
above him, does that of the Pasha. 

A custom has of late crept in, of the shippers of horses demand- 
ing from the captain or owners of the ship, an advance of a 
hundred rupees per head, which is lent to them without interest j 
and neither this sum nor the freight is paid until arriving at the 
destined port, when, it the horse on which this advance is made, 
dies on the passage, both the sum thus lent and the freight arc lost. 
Injurious as this practice is to the shipping interest, it seems to be 
fixed beyond alteration, and has been owing to competition among 
Arab naquodahs and agents, who, m endeavouring to outdo each 
other in the number ot horses they could obtain for their vessels, 
have established a custom highly prejudicial to themselves. The 
average number conveyed in each ship from hence was formerly 
about eighty, but it is now a hundred. 

The duties on imports from India arc regulated by the tariff 
established between the nation to which the owner of the goods 
belongs, and the Borte ; and it the trader claims no such privilege 
of tariff, he is considered as a subject of the Empire, and pays 
accordingly. The tariff of the English fixes the duty on all their 
imports from India at three per cent, ad valorem, and this is -re- 
gulated by the price at which the commodity has actually sold in 
Bussorah ; so that the duty is not payable until the sale has been 
really effected. British subjects have the privilege of landing their 
goods either at the factory, or at their own dwelling, or warehouse, 
which they mav hire at rent during their stay, without taking them 
to the Custom-house, where the goods of all others are obliged to 
go. The confidence placed by the Turks in the integrity of the 
English is such, that their owu account of sales is taken without a 
check on them, and their ships’ boats are allowed to pass and re- 
pass from the city to the river without examination $ though both 
of these privileges are often abused by Arab supercargo^ sailing in 
vessels under British colours. 

The duty on imports paid by all those who are not subjects of 
any -nation having a tariff established by treaty with the Porte, Is 
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heron and a half per cent ad valorem. This, however, if not 
Ircgnlatcd by the price 4 which the commodity ' sells, m is done 
Nrith the English, bat by 'an old standard of vato&tlon contained 
In a Dufter Jfo book of estimates, made, as some think, several 
[centuries ago, but certainly antecedent to the earliest period of the 
j&nglish trade here. By this standard, the value of most Indian 
articles is hied at less than half their present selling price, some 
even at one-fourth, and all of them at least a third below their real 
value at the present day. Vet such is the veneration of the Turks 
<br old customs of this kind, that though their power to accommo- 
date this standard to existing circumstances has never been doubted, 
the interest both of the individuals in ollice under the government, 
and of the government itself', have not furnished a sufficiently 
powerful motive to break in ii|K>n an established usage. By this 
means, though the nominal duty of the English is less than that of 
the other trader^ here, tlu* real duty paid by them is often more; 
as, for instance, on a chest of indigo, by the old valuation, the 
duty of seven and a half per cent, makes ju9t nine piastres and & 
half; but as good indigo sc Us on an average at from 8(X> to UXX> 
piastres per chest, the English duty of three per cent, amounts to 
thirty piastres ! 

One cause of this extraordinary difference between the old esti- 
mate and the present value, independent of the real increase of 
price in the article from that period to the present one, is, that the 
size and contents of every package is increased ; and, as the old 
estimates were neither made by measure nor weight, a chest is atill 
considered to be a chest, whether laige or small ; and all other 
packages are numbered m the same way. borne of the native 
merchants here tried a similar experiment in exerting goods to 
Bengal, by packing up two bales together, and, to save the duty, 
calling them, in their manifests, only one : but the officers of the 
customs at ( alcutta, not being such slaves to old usages os the 
°i K ’ nt ‘d these double bales, and taking the duty on one*of 
them, as before, seized the others, and condemned them as smug- 
gled goods ; by which, it is said, there was a loss of two lacs of 
rupees, or *20,000/. sterling, sustained by these shrewd exi>eri- 
mentalists of Bussorali. 

It has been observed, that all nations having a tariff established 
by treaty with the Porte, have their duties regulated by this ; and 
that all other traders, of whatever country or denomination, are 
included in the laws and regulations applying to the subjects of the 
Empire. This was exemplified in a late instance of the arrival of 
two American vessels here, on a voyage of speculation and inquiry, 
who brought with them a variety of articles for sale, and money to 
purchase returns, if no market could be found for their imports. 
As these were not English, the Turks were at first a little puzzled 
to decide whether they could be considered as Europeans, or as their 
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own subjects, Unfortunately for their deliberations, inquiry proved 
them to be neither. Yet they were certainly Fringhis, or Franks, 
as every one might see : but they came from the Yenghi Doonya, 
or the New World, which, according to the opinion^ some of the 
most learned sages of the town, was itself dropped from the moon 
about four hundred years ago. The Book of Estimates at the 
Bussorah Custom-house was made, as they all agreed, long before 
this New World had existed ; so that no provision was made in it 
for the subjects of such a country : and as to their nation, a9 Ame- 
ricans, they knew of neither an ambassador from, nor a treaty witli 
them, existing at Constantinople ; so that they were, from all these 
considerations, a sort of nondescript people, whom they knew not 
how to class. Fortunately, however, for the Americans, the British 
Resident possessed influence enough to turn the scale ; and, by his 
suggestion, they were considered as Franks, arid dealt with accord- 
ingly, being subjected only to the duties paid by the English. 

The duties on exports are differently regulated. On dates and 
grain a small duty is paid by Natives to a coasting custom-house 
near the entrance of the creek, which is farmed by a different person 
from the one who holds the great custom-house above. This duty 
extends, however, to such dates and grain as arc shipped from the 
creek, or immediately opposite to Bussorah, as the same articles 
taken on hoard in the river, about a quarter of a mile below, or at 
Minawi, are not liable to it ; and this exemption continues through- 
out all the river below, even to the bar. The English pay no ex- 
port duty on these or any other articles, which may serve as, or can 
be considered in the nature of, provisions, whether shipped from 
Bussorah, or any other part of the river. On the exjiort of copper, 
gall-nuts, lametta, and all goods brought down from Bagdad, which 
is the point of union for all the land caravans, there is a duty of five 
and a half per cent, paid by the Natives, and three per cent, by the 
English ; and, as the valuation in both cases is nearly the same, the 
advantage is on the side of the British trader. Cochineal and ^oral, 
which come in large quantities across the Desert from Aleppo, are 
equally subject to tins duty of live and a half per cent, ad valorem ; 
but, though these are annually sent from this port to India to an 
amount of many thousand pounds in value, they are invariably 
smuggled off to the ships j and, though the government are aware 
of the extent to which this is carried, and are defrauded by it of a 
large sum yearly, vet no steps are taken to put a stop to the prac- 
tice' $ nor are any boats or persons seized with it, though its con- 
veyance is alwa>s effected openly, and in broad day. On treasure, 
whether in coin, bullion, pearls, or precious stones, qo duty is ex- 
acted; and, if it were, it would be still more easily evaded than 
that on the two last-mentioned articles, since the packages are 
always of les9 bulk and compass. 

The naval force of Bussorah was once sufficiently powerful to 
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command the whole of the Persian Gulf j and the Turkish fleet, as 
,it was called, in the time of Suliman Pasha of Bagdad, consisted of 
about twenty well-armed vessels, which were kept in actual service 
in that sea.^Tbese have now dwindled away to five or six old and 
unserviceable vessels, not one of which could l>e considered as sea- 
worthy. At present, indeed, no attempt is made to send them to 
sea; but they are mooted iu different jwrts of the river, under the 
pretence of keeping it clear of robbers, while one l.es nt the mouth 
of the creek of Bu-soruh, to act as a guard-vessel for the custom- 
house ; and the Captain Pasha, who is a person of very little consi- 
deration, has his flag- ship abreast of Minawi, to return the salutes of 
vessels jmssing her, and to announce, by a discharge of cannon, the 
visits of the Mutsellim. It was about the time of Suliman Pasha, or 
nearly half a century ago, that the (Julf was infested by pirates to a 
greater degree than even at present, when, for the important services 
which the \essseN of the Imauiii of Muscat rendered to the Pasha 
of Bagdad, in assisting to clear the sea of the-c maiauders, and to 
give safe passage to the ships of tiade, the Imaiim himself was per- 
mitted to send three vessels annually to Bu^orah, from his own port 
of Muscat, and all his own goods imported in them were suffered to^ 
be lauded free of duty. This was, however, too great a privilege to 
last for ever, and it has been since commuted tor the pa) incut of au 
annual sum of one thousand tomaun-, which, however, is still 
thought to be less than the tenth part of the gam actually derived 
from this exemption. 

The eountr) around Btusorah has no beauties to recommend it* 
On the hanks of the Euphrates, on bolh sides, for a long way nbove 
and below the town, there are sufficient date-trees and verdure to 
relieve the c) e \ but the country is ever) where so flat, mid so few 
villages or people are to be seen, that there is a tiresome, monoto- 
nous, and gloomy silence throughout its whole extent. The tract 
immediately surrounding the city towards the land is a desert, with 
a horizon as level as the sea ; and as it is i overed with water from the 
overflowings of the river on the one side, and of Khore A Wallah ou 
the other, for about m\ months in the year, it may be more fre- 
quently taken for sea than for land. Tins water is sometimes suffi- 
ciently deep to admit of the passage Wats from Bussoruh toZobier, 
a town abogt ten or twelve miles distant in a south-western direc- 
tion. When this water disappears by evaluation, and the remain- 
der is imbibed by the earth, the Desert continues for a long time 
alui06t impassable, as the soil is here a clayey earth, altogether free 
from Band ; and when it becomes entirely dry, a crust of salt is left 
on the surface, of sufficient thickness to yield supplies of this article 
to tbe town and neighbouring villages. It is this salt which, whe- 
ther it is inherent in the soil, or comes from the Khore Abdallah os 
an arm of the sea, renders the w hole tract of many miles in length 
and breadth barren and unproductive. 
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It if the practice to enclose portions of this plain, near the city 
wails, within mounds thrown up for the purpose^ and to water them 
from the canals of the river which supply the town.. During the 
first year nothing is produced, but the soil freshens. Aid in the se- 
cond year is cultivated. Its fertility increases, however, progres- 
sively } and after the water of the Desert has been effectually se- 
cluded for a few years only, the enclosed portions become fine gar- 
den-plots, capable of producing any thing congenial with the climate. 
If the government were a provident one, and the character of the 
people so influenced by it as to ensure greater attention to their own 
interests, and some consideration for their prosperity, the whole 
of the tract which is now desert, and extends as far as the eye can 
reach to the westward from the highest towers of Bussorah, might 
be changed to waving fields of plenty and abundance, and teem with 
a population made happy by their own exertions. At present, 
however, in riding round the walls of the city, and particularly on 
the western and southern sides, nothing is seen but a dreary waste, 
to which the imagination can place no well-defined limits, when it 
conceives that the Desert reaches, almost without interruption, to 
the borders of Syria ; and within the range of view from hence 
there is nothing to break the sea-like line of the visible horizon, 
excepting only the tops of the houses of Zobeir, just seen above it, 
with a few modern watch-towers in the neighbourhood of that place, 
and the range of (icbcl Scnam, covered with a light blue tint, like a 
thick bed of clouds ju?>t rising in the west. 

The climate of Bussorah is excessively hot during the summer, 
or from April to October but yet not so hot as at Bngdnd, lqkere 
the thermometer rises above 1^0°, while here it is seldom aoove 
110°. Its greater nearness to the sea mny be perhaps one cause of 
this difference, and also the occasion probably of the greater mois- 
ture of the air, and of more refreshing dews during the hottest wea- 
ther. The autumn is acknowledged to be generally unhealthy, and 
few people escape without fevers, many of whom are carried off by 
them. The winters and the springs are however delightful; for 
there is a sufficient degree of cold in the first, to render the use of 
warm clothing, carpeted rooms, and an evening fireside delightful ? 
and in the last there is but little rnin to interrupt the enjoyments of 
morning rides and free exercise in the open air. It is%suai for In- 
valids to come from India to Bussorah, for the restoration of their 
health j and if the seasons were properly chosen and attended to, 
there are few constitutions that would not benefit by the change. 

The extreme filthiness of the town, which surpasses that of all 
other Turkish or Arab ones that I remember, is n great hindrance 
to perambulation through it ; and in the summer it is insupportable, 
from the heat of the air, the confined alleys, and the discharge of 
refuse into the streets themselves, all which must, no doubt, affect 
the health as well as the comfort of thefpassengers ; and in winter, 
riding on horseback without the walls is sometimes interrupted for 
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several days together after only a slight fall of rain. The worst 
evil, however, which would be likely to be felt by an Indian invalid, 
who made this his hospital, would be the total want of society, ex* 
cept the members of the factory at which he might be lodged. In* 
dependent of the present Resident, there is not another individual 
in all Busaorah, whether male or female, native, or stranger, whose 
company could be enjoyed after the manner of European society ; 
and there is consequently no one whose intercourse amounts to more 
than a ceremonious visit for half on hour in the morning, and none 
of these understand English, or any other European language. 
These are evils which, even an hospitable host, a good library, and 
a numerous stud of horses, can hardly overbalance ; and for want 
of these, no doubt, the advantages of a bracing winter climate, 
abundance of the best prov isions for the table, including fine fruits, 
variety of vegetables, and a constant supply of the choicest game, 
are not felt to their full extent ; since there can be little doubt that 
agreeable occupation for the mind has as powerful an effect as any 
bodily remedies iu restoring the tone and vigour of health to the 
constitution of an Indian invalid. 

The character of the Arabs of Bussorah, as w ell as of those settled 
along the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, partakes more of that 
of the Desert Arab than is elsewhere found in towns and cultivated 
lands. The citizens are respectful towards strangers ; and there is 
no place that I have ever yet visited, where the English are held in 
such estimation, either by the government or the people. There 
is an unusual degree of tolerance also towards all those of a different 
religion, and, regarding them as Mohammedans, a striking Indif- 
fercQpc about religious matters generally. Notwithstanding the 
unavoidable distinctions of rank and wealth among the inhabitants 
of so commercial a City as this, there is, nevertheless, a sort of Desert 
rudeness and independence among the lower orders of its inhabitants, 
which is never found amoug a similar class in Egypt or Syria. 
Hospitality is seldom wanting, and protection is claimed and given 
in coses even of crime ; while the laws of retaliation by blood, and 
the severest punishments of fornication and adultery, are observed 
here with nearly the same rigour ns in the heart of Arabia. There 
were, during my stay in the house of the British Resident, some of 
the Mutesellim’s own servants, who had tied there to claim dukhiel , 
or protection and this being granted, they remain in safety till , 
their crimes are forgotten or pardoned. Persons offending against 
the Resident have also down to the house of the Mutesellim for 
dukhiel, hnd have been received and sheltered there ; so that a sort 
of account-current is kept between the parties granting this protec- 
tion ; and there is either a release of individual for individual, like 
an exchange of prisoners in Europe, or at the removal or change 
of the people in office, or the death of the private citizens who may 
afford them such shelter, there is a tacit act of grace, like a general 
jail-delivery. 
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An instance of Arab hospitality between avowed enemies, which 
occurred in the neighbourhood of Bussorah, will show how far habit 
and usage can conquer the feelings which are natural to us. The 
Montefik Sheik Twiney, who possessed nearly the whole of the 
country from Hillah to the sea, and SheiH Gathban, who had the 
district of Chaub, both on the opposite banks of the Shatul-Arab, 
were enemies to such a degree, and for so long a time, that it be- 
came a proverb in Bussorah, when any one would express the violent 
hatred of another, to say, ' It was like the hatred of Twiney to 
Gathban;' as if the feeling was thought to be hereditary and in- 
herent in the government of the provinces themselves. A reverse 
of fortune disjmssessed Twiney of his sheikdom, when he fled for 
refuge to the porch of his oldest enemy in the Chaub district. The 
Sheik G.uhban, having heard of his flight, and receiving news of 
his approach, rose and went out, attended by all liis principal depen- 
dants, to meet him. The interxiew was as that of the oldest and 
most sincere friend . The fugitive Sheik was set on the horse of 
his protector, and, being conducted to his residence, was placed 
there in the seat of honour, when Gathban, taking his ring and 
seal from off his finger, placed it on that of Twiney, saying, ' As 
long as you remain beneath my roof, you arc not only in perfect 
safety, hut l constitute you, by this seal, the Sheik of the Chaub, 
and woe be to him who spurns your authority !' T his chief re- 
mained some time in dvhhivl with his enemy, who, after the most 
strenuous efforts, at length effected an accommodation on his hehalf 
with the Pasha of Bagdad, who had dispossessed him ; and Twiney 
was again restored by the influence of Gathban to the full authority 
of hi.s own sheikdom, and, with it, to the former enmity between* 
the Montcfiks and tlu* Cliaubs, winch continued with the same rorce 
as ever. 

Among the Sheiks of the Desert, many similar instances are re- 
counted, and of the fict of their happening, there can be no doubt ; 
but in analysing the motives and the feelings of individuals so con- 
ducting themselves towards each other, there is considerable diffi- 
culty in assigning satisfactory explanations to them. A striking 
instance was also related to me of the slavish obedience to onechier^ 
which marked the days of the Sheik-el-Jcbul, or Old Man of the 
Mountain*, as lie is called in our histories of the Crusades, and 
•which still continues in degree to Ik* a feature of the Arab 

character. This same Mieik Twiney, who after his restoration wa9 
the greatest enemy to the \\ aliabee cause, was followed by his 
whole tribe with a feeing of attachment and obedience that united 
them us one man ; and his name not only held all his dependants . 
tirmly together, but struck terror into the heart* of his enemies^ 
wltenever it was mentioned. Sheik A’xiallah Ibn Saood, w’ho was 
then the Wnhabee ch ef, was desirous of accomplishing the death 
of Twiney ; and culled lus slaves around him, to demaud from them 
a [froof of their fidelity to their master. Of these, he is said to 
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have had about fifty blacks from Soudan, who were always ready 
for the most daring enterprises of murder, and seemed to glory in 
imbruing their bunds in human blood. The assassination of Twj- 
ney was proposed ; and, though immediate death was the certain 
consequence of such a task, the execution of it was coutended for 
among the slaves, with cfl the ardour of persons seeking the most 
honourable distinctions. It was confided to the most fiuoured one, 
and he accordingly set out on his errand. Arriving at the tent of 
the MonteJik Sheik, he was received with the hospitality invariably 
shown to strangers j and, remaining there until the time of evening 
prayer, he stole behind the Sheik while lie was prostrating himself, 
and, on his rising, thrust him through the body with a spear. As 
this was done in the midst of the tribe, he was soon cut into a thou- 
sand pieces, and his body gi\cn to the dogs of the camp to devour. 
The consequence of this event to the tribe itself, was their entire 
disunion and dispersion ■ and according to the expression of one of 
the Arabs belonging to it, who was a witness of the scene, 1 the 
very hearts who, under Twmey, were firm as those of lions, and 
thought that they were equal to the conquest of the world, now 
trembled like the leaves of autumn ; and those on whom the sun 
rose as heroes, (led from their own shadows ere he set.' 

The Wahnbcc chief himself, in the plenitude of his power, pos- 
sessed an influence and an aulhorit) quite equal to any thing known 
in former or in present times • and a mandate issued beneath his 
seal was all-powerful from the Nedjed to the borders of Yemen, 
and from the shores of the Red Sea to those of the Persian Gulf. 
But now that he had received some signal defeats from the Egyptian 
armyjinder Ibrahim Pasha, he had become a fugitive Irom castle 
to ciuKle, and post to post and those who in the day of his pros- 
perity were his most zealous adherents, had now, in the hour of ad- 
versity, become his most inveterate enemies. Nothing seems to 
have been more erroneous than the light in which the union of the 
Great Desert tribes to the Wahal>ee interest has been generally 
viewed. It was thought that the doctrines of Abd-ul-\Vubal> had 
been the torch that kiudlcd the flames of a new crusade, and that 
religious* enthusiasm was the bond by which these new reformers 
were united. But there is too little of holy zeal in the character of 
the Desert Arabs, who are notoriously indillerent to both the doc- 
trines and practices of religion, to suppose that it was this alone 
which stirred them up to enthusiasm in the cause. The field of 
plunder, always alluring to them, from habit and long-established 
usage, which this new war opened, w.i** a more powerful tempta- 
tion than the conversion of souls and the pillage of the shrines 
and temples of the corrupters of the faith by land, and of the richly 
^ laden vessels of Indian idolaters by sea, was of more weight with 
| them than even the destruction of unbelievers by the sword. A 
i hundred facts, of alliance and treaty, as well as of war and 
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peace, both among themselves and with strangers, might be cited 
to prove that their views and their motives were chiefly tem- 
poral ; and that, if spiritual reasons were assigned, it was rather as 
a Cloak for excesses, which nothing but religious wars have ever 
yet given rise to, and nothing but a misguided zeal in a supposed 
holy cause would ever seek to justify. * 

At present the Wahabec power is fast declining} and Abdallah 
Ibn Saood, who, but a year or two since, ruined nearly the whole of 
Arabia by his signet, is now forsaken by his friends, pursued and 
harassed by his enemies, and contemned and despised by both. It 
has been thought here that the kashas of Bagdad and of Egypt 
might at any time have put an end to the war, and crushed the 
Wahabec power in an instant ; and it is asserted that they now 
suffer Ibn Snood to exist, as the pretence of keeping up a force 
against him furnishes them with excuses for the delay of tribute, 
and for balancing their accounts with Constantinople, by a display 
of long arrears of war expenses, which never actually took place. 
The Wnhabces are reduced to a state, however, in which they are 
incapable of doing much injury by land } and it wants only the ex- 
tirpation of the Joassamee pirates by sea, to complete the annihila- 
tion of their |>ower. For the execution of this task, all eyes have 
long been directed to the English ; and the inference drawn from 
their neglect is, either that their trading interest is promoted by the 
hindrance thus offered by the pirates to nil native vessels in the 
gulf, or that they are afraid of attacking them from apprehension 
of defeat. 

This plundering or piratical disposition is so general among the 
Arabs of these parts, that during the recent goverment of Busgoroh 
by an Arab Sheik, it was really unsafe to pass from the city to the 
river by the creek after tour o’clock, as boats w’ere attacked and 
pillaged in open day, and after sun-set no one stirred from his own 
house; while, at any time during this gov eminent, no one ventured 
beyond the precincts of the town, without an armed party for his de- 
fence, The jHiliee of the city, under the present Mutesellim, is so well 
managed, and a general confidence is so well established, that it is safe 
to visit any part of it at any hour of the night or day. This man him- 
self takes a peculiar pleasure in perambulating the streets, and going 
along the creek a in canoe, disguised and accompanied only by an 
ugly ‘ Abyssinian slave. They often effect wonders, though alone, 
even before they are discovered ; and when it is once known who 
they are that dare to interfere in rectifying abuses, the dread that 
they inspire is sufficient to disperse a host. 

There was an order issued but lately by the Mutesellim, for- 
bidding arms to be worn by Arabs who come into the city from 
without ; and so much wna his authority respected, that Jthe obser- 
vance of this prohibition was very general. Some persons were 
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found, however, by the Governor aud his slave, during their even- 
ing nibbles, who had disregarded the mandate; and the next day 
they were taken, first to the Jisser-el-Meleh, or the Bridge of Sidt, 
near the British Factory, where .they were exposed to public view, 
by having their ears nailed to a post for several hours ; they were 
neXt taken before the Palace in the ( orn-maiket, and received 
several hundred strokes of the bastinado on the soles of the feet ; 
after which they had their beards and mustaehios shaved off, and 
were ultimately turned out of the city, and forbidden ever to enter 
its walls again. 

Though this severity preserves sufficient safely in the town and 
Its immediate neighlnniihood, there are, nevertheless, many rob- 
bers by water on the river, both between tins and 1\ on rim above, 
and between this and Deobeh below. On the banks of the Tigrij, 
the Euphrates, the I lye, and the Karoon, it is still worse; for 
there are whole tribes who encamp along them* for the sole purpose 
of attacking richly laden boats passing the stream. During line 
weather, while the boats < an Keep in mid-channel, they are in 
general saf?, hut ‘■tiong souiln rlv winds oblige them sometimes 
to take shelter near tin* land, when iJieir plunder is almost inevit- 
able. The following instant e <»! ibis nciuried within the present 
nion^Jj only. 

A large boat, descending Irom Bagdad, with all the treasure of 
the Damascus' carav an, to tin* amount nt ten laes of rupees, or up- 
wards of l(k),<xx)/ sjcrlmg, principally intended to he sent by a 
ship to Bengal, was driven by u strong southerly wind into a bight 
of the river on the north-eastern side. Alter anchoring, the captain 
went*on shore to reconnoitre tin* ground, and meeting with throe 
or four Arabs, inquired of them whether a portion of the Brni 
Lam, who are great robbers, was nut encamped near. He was 
assured that they were not, hut that, on the contrary, the Sheik of 
a tribe whom he knew to be friendly, hud pitched his tents just 
behind the trees, and was muted to go up and pay his respect# 
to him. The captain consented , but had no sooner turned to go 
on his Way yeith them, than he was seized by these four men/ 
and bound hand pnd foot. The crew, seeing this transaction from 
the boat, and observing the small number ot his assailants, jumped 
on shore, with arn^ in their hands, to rescue him, when instantly 
two or three hundfed men ru-hed trom among the bushes, seized 
'he boat, and put all, those who resisted to death. The treasure, 
vbich Wft* chiefly in gold and silver com, was landed in au hour, 
md carried off iqto the Desert, and the Ixmt scuttled and destroyed. 
The captain, whom I myself saw, and who related to me the whole 
Vflair, left bound on the earth, apd pounded in three places by a 
Jword and a spear in resisting the first foot traitors who seized him ; 
kt, after much difficulty, he loosed himself from -his bonds, got to 
( Oriental Herald, Vol. *20. F 
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a neighbouring village, and came by sWw journeys to Bussorah, 
with bis wounds yet unhealed. 

The Mutesellim sent his young son off with a party to the spot 
as soon as he heard of the affair, but the robbers were by that time 
at a sceure distance j and, Indeed, as the Desert is open to them 
on each side of the river for a retreat, preventives are more prac- 
ticable than remedies, and the slightest precaution to avoid the 
evil, is of more worth than collected hosts to retrieve it, when once 
it is done. 

In stature and general appearance the Arabs of Bussorah and its 
neighbourhood are stouter than those of Yemen, Oman, and the 
Hodja/., but not so large as those of Egypt and Syria. In person, 
both men and women struck me as uglier than either j for, besides 
the pale blue stains, or tattooing on the face, the women are dark, 
squalid, blear-eyed, and haggard, before they are thirty, and the 
men have a look of care and misery, which wrinkles their brow 
more than age. The general poverty of their dress, and the filth 
which is observed through all classes and conditions, except that of 
the very highest, increase the effect of their deformities 

The cutaneous eruption of the skin, which commences at Aleppo, 
and extends through Orfa, Diarbekr, Mardm, and Moosul, to Bag- 
dad, is not known here j hut there are man) afiheted with leprosy, 
who live in lints apart from the rest of the inhabitants, on the 
banks of the creek leading to the liver, and who subsist entirely by 
casual charity. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the general impression likely to be 
made on the mind of a European visiting Bussorah, would be, that 
it is an ill-huilt and half-ruined city, seated in a climate which is 
for half the year intolerable, defiled by filth enough to engender of 
itself the most pestilential diseases, and inhabited by an ignorant, 
a wretched, and an ugly race of people, — without any other ad- 
vantages to set against these evils, than that of a favourable situa- 
tion for trade, an agreeable winter, and an abundance and variety; 
*of provisions. 

On India. 

Fecit iivhgnatio versum. 

Where bright Aurora strews her earliest beams, 

From where broad Ganges rolls his turbid streams. 

To where Himalu rears his giant mound, 

A splendid realm there is, and*ali around . < 

The teeming plains with Nature’s gifts are crown'd. 

What’er the fervour of the «ol&r ray 
Can most Of vegetative power display, , 

What'er the sickness of a tropic-soih , 

Subjected to the slave's unceasing toil. 
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Poors from the W&t, detained with drops of blood. 
Might flow from India in n deeper flpod, 

A ceaseless, swelling tide, the liberaf meed 
Of Freedom's daring and prolific seed, 

And arts that only are evolved, and thrive 
In equal freedom's thronged, industrious hive. 

There Britain's sons have earned a deathless fame, 

Of Lawrence, Clive, or Lake, the honour'd name 
Still fills the youthful breast with generous zeul 
To urge, for glory’s wreath, the public weal. 

But what avails it that boon Nature's [lowers 
Arc wasted in a wilderness of flowers, 

If laws restrictive curse with general sloth, 

And rob the 'stinted fields of half their growth ? 

If fell Monopoly exert her skill 

To blast each pregnant germ, each hud to kill. 

To war with every patriot thought and deed, 

With conscience scared to make the martyr bleed, 
Steadfast in wayward and sinister mood, 

To nurture Ignorance’s squalid brood, 

And look, with Apathy’s unshrinking stare, 

On Sujierstition's fane-, and fires that baleful glare ! 

! Is there, midst all the shapes of human woe, 

Acuter anguish, or a heavier blow, 

Than when connubial lies are struck with blight ? 

What pity is the desolate widow's right, 

’Reft of her stay, her comfort, and her guide, 

With young, unconscious orphans at her Hide ? 

Yet her — 4.1ns bruised reed — of w ildered mind, 

- We see to torturing Humes by savage bauds consigned ! 
What boots it that the generous and the brave 
Should rush victorious to an honour d grave, 

If still authority its power should wield 
To inflict the ills from which it ought to shield, 

To hold o’er nil Oppression’s ruthless doom, 

And shroud th' unhappy land in deepest gloom l 
O ! for an orator with voice like thunder. 

To route the senate, and to burst asunder 
Bonds incompatible with the wholesome strife 
Of those Who, treading various paths of life. 

Of aH professions, and in every clime. 

Ascend to. Honour's envied heights sublime. 

Him everytongueufculd bless, his name would shine 
Resplendent founders/ a rescued line. 

Succeeding ages would -repeat bis posse, 
t Uonumber’d haodabi* monumem would raise# 

Calcutta, June 38, 1988. M.B. 



Impolicy of Fixing ‘any Limits to the Eats of Interest 
for Money. t 

Christian theology has long proscribed the custom of lending 
money on interest. This was but natural. In the earliest ages of 
Christianity, loans were only made from the rich to the poor $ the 
poor borrowed in order to subsist. It was natural, then, that lend- 
ing on interest should be condemned by a religion which inculcated 
charity, and made it the basis ofall duties. To be consistent, however, 
Christianity ought not to have confined itself merely to the forbidding 
the loan of money on interest, but ought also to have struck with 
the same anathema all contracts of sale in which the poor were to 
be purchasers, 'flic absurdity of this was too glaring j logic was 
therefore sacrificed, and the proscription limited to the loan of money 
on interest. We must seek for the source of this proscription, 
which now appears to us so strange, in an almost inevitable exagge- 
ration of the sublime precept of charity. , 

In penetrating into the laws, Christianity did not mark the dis- 
tinction between those duties which belong only to the moral sys- 
tem, and those of which the law ought to prescribe the accomplish- 
ment j every moral duty became a legal obligation, every offence 
was traiisfoimed into a crime. Such was the natural result of the 
confusion of the civil and religious orders. 

Lending money on interest, amongst other sins, was prohibited 
by the civil laws, as well as by the canons ; the lenders were threat- 
cnencd with severe penalties, and denounced to the hatred of the 
public under the infamous name of usurers. 

Throughout the reign of the feudal system, the barons, who 
formed, at this epoch, a considerable ela->s of borrowers, took no 
stepB to set aside the decree ot the church cm the loan of money at 
interest. 1 hey scrupled not to violate the law by borrowing. And 
*till less to make it a shield tor avoiding repayment. The lenders, 
exposed to the endurance ot every kind of ipjury and ill treatment" 
in lieu of payment, wore obliged to exact enormous interests. This 
excited redoubled hatred against them among the public j the slave 
of its prejudices — the multitude — heaped on the lenders that bla m e 
of which, in reality, the conduct ot the debtors was the true cause. 
Added to which, during the middle ages, the principal money-lenders 
were Jews; and to the contempt attached to the pro&fsion of 
usurer, was united the reprobation withswhich the whole Jewish nge 
was afflicted. ; 

Things changed with the progress of commerce. Commerce lives 
b y^ycredit, and commercial credit has this peculiarity, that it enrich* 
u^jpwtoer as much as the lender, and often even in a still greater 
proportion. Merchants were, consequently, interested In obtaining 
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a revocation of the laws which prohibited loans. The barons, think- 
ing little for the future, and caring only for the debts which they had 
contracted, were delighted at beingenabled to throw them off by bank- 
ruptcy ; — this was, for a long time, the course p armed by govern- 
ments; but the safne method could n«>t suit the interests of mer- 
chants, who always require to possess the power of Ixvrroxving, and 
can only obtain advantageous lonns by securing imiolate the rights 
of the lenders. The laws against usury, that is to -ay, against 
lending money on interest entirely put a stop to credit, by substi- 
tuting charity in the place of commercial contracts. From the mo- 
ment that commercial interests assumed an importance in the state, 
one of the necessary effects of such a resolution of society xvas the 
authorising stipulations for interest. 

It was under Elizabeth that the loan of mono) on interest was 
finally made legal in Fngland. The parliamentary statute which 
authorised it, sufficiently marks the situation in which t lie legisla- 
ture then found itseld In the enactment of the -t.ituto, the lending 
of money on Interest is du lared legal. wlnFt tin* preamble qualifies 
it us a horrible and detectable sm, absolutely foi bidden bv the law of 
(iod. Jn France, until the Revolution, it was only permitted on 
condition of the alienation ot the capital m perpetuity ; hut custom 
tolerated what was proscribed by law , like all other absurd laws it 
was x iolated in a thousand different ways, it-, rigorous execution 
would have annihilated commerce, the slightest attempt to enforce 
it caused such disorder that the supreme authority was » om polled to 
interfere und command that the laws should remain dormant. Al- 
ways eluded, it was not, however, expressly revoked, but by the 
decree of the ‘2d of 0< tober, 1 7 so, which permitted stipulations for 
interest without an alienation ot the principal, uithout its being un- 
derstood as an innovation ot' the usfuo of <<>»imtrfe. In the 5th 
Tbermidor, year IV. of the Republic, another law proclaimed, ‘ that 
in future every citizen was free to make any contract that should 
Appear, good to him, and that the obligation to which he might 
pledge himself should be executed in the terms and to the amount 
stipulated.* 

The legality of lending money on interest, i-. not now* a disputed 
question ; thus far the legislature has abandoned the cause of the 
theologians and jurisconsults. Their arguments were too weak to 
endure examination,' and have long since received their mortal 
blow from political economy. Nothing fan be more absurd than 
the seasonings put forward byathem on the subject. 'I heir princi- 
pal reason for interdicting it is the unproductive nature of money 
itself. ‘ Animals reproduce their species/ said the adversaries of 
loons; ‘.a sheep engenders sheep ; but a piece of money gives not 
kbirth to another ‘piece of money.’ The penetration of these learned 
parsonages did not extend so far as to discover that with money. 
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ibeep and other things susoeptible of rendering a proftfib their 
possessors might be procured. 

But in removing the interdiction which had been placed on the 
lending of money on interest, governments d$ not give it full 
liberty j a rate of interest was Hxed above which it was made 
illegal to lend. In England, absolute liberty on this point has 
never existed. In France, it enjoyed a reign of some years j but, 
ancient prejudices were soon revived j and the civil code, by the 
act of establishing a legal interest, stamped them with its sanction. 
Such is the system which now prevails : the act of lending 
money at a higher rate than that determined by the law, is a crime 
punishable by the tribunals of justice, — and latterly, especially, 
processes and condemnations are constantly multiplying. 

Whilst this practice of lending money on interest was altogether 
forbidden by the laws, every loan on the condition of interest was 
usurious, every money-lender a usurer. Since the laws have changed, 
the signification of the words usurer and usur^lmve undergone an 
analogous change ; he only is now considered a usurer who ex- 
ceeds in his contracts the limits traced out by the legislature. 

In fixing a legal inlorcst, governments have at various periods 
acted under ditlcrcnt views. ' At first they imagined that they 
might determine at their will the iate of interest, and that to effect 
this, a simple decree, worded and promulgated in the form willed 
by them would be sutheient. Afterwards, a> they believed a low 
rate of interest to be in itself a good thing, they endeavoured, with 
the intention of favouring the accumulation of public riches, to fix 
that rate below the current interest which was established by the 
free exercise of commerce. This political conception, recommended 
in England, towards the cud of the seventeenth century, by several 
distinguished writers, is now appreciated according to its just 
Talue ; amongst those who govern, there are 110 longer any, with 
the exception of a few uninformed men who believe that the rate 
of interest can be diminished by violence. It is now almost a 
popular axiom that society no longer submits to be thus fashioned 
at the Will of governments. 

In the present age the legislature no longer indulge* the absurd 
idea of lorcjbly reducing the course of interest. What then is its 
object in establishing a legal rate of interest at all It is this : 
many persons entertain an opinion, that if unlimited liberty were 
allowed in stipulations of interest, sei^ous evils would arise from it 
to society. These evils are very imperfectly defined, but they are 
comprehended in the word usury , — a kind of traditional phantom, 
against which, under pain of being wanting in respect to his an- 
*Cgflft>ra, every good citizen is bound to arm himself. There is, they 
■MNknt one method of preventing the crime of usury ,• which Is to 
^■RTminc a rtcsonabU rate of interest, according to the current 
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standard of commerce ; and to interdict, severely, under pain of 
heavy penalties, all contracts at a higher rate. This wise precau- 
tion can only serve as a barrier to the fortunes of individuals, prove 
a source of misery to borrowers, and, in fact, be prejudicial to the 
public morals. Sych is the spirit in which the law is now con- 
ceived j the question at present is not the prohibition of loons on 
interest, or the reduction of the natural course of interest, but 
merely the prevention of contracts which the law pronounces before- 
hand to be Itnreasonabln : the opposition of a legal barrier to u rate 
of interest, which the legislature, a better judge of the affairs of in- 
dividuals, than they themselves, declare, in virtue of their superior 
wisdom and more enlightened experience, to be cicesuve. 

Is this assumption of the legislature well founded ? Is it right 
in fixing a rule for stipulations of tlu-> nature, and punishing such 
as violate this rule "> are the points to be now examined. This 
question, always one of high important c, is now, however, ail object 
of most especial attention. 

Before entering on a comparison of the advantages nnd disad- 
vantages which result from the crime of usury, one idea naturally 
offers itself to the mind, which i*, tliat the contract designated 
under the name of loan, is the only one in which the legisla- 
ture so officiously charges itself with guiding the judgment of the 
parties concerned in it. It has never occurred to Us members to 
fix a rtasonahk rate for the letting of houses, or rent of lands, or 
to punish os a usurer, any one who, for a lease, should stipulate for 
higher terms. They never interfere in regulating the price of 
merchandise^ but generally leave the purchasers to settle their 
own conditions with the sellers, and take no further part than to 
enforce the execution of the engagements contracted, livery one 
acknowledges the propriety of thus acting, and feels that to attempt 
tosubjectall traffic to a legal rule, would be most injurious to com- 
merce, and would put an inevitable check on its prosperity. 
Whence comes it then, that in the case of money being paid as 
interest on capital, both the government and the multitude change 
their opinion, and regard the introduction of authority as useful ? 
Are there, in the nature of these things, differences which justify a 
contradiction apparently so singular 5 

The only one which, at the first view, presents itself, is entirely 
in favour of unrestrained liberty in the loan of money on interest. 

Of all articles of merchandise, money, which is the one employed in 
loons, is that of which the value is> most easily recognised, and con- 
sequently that in which fraud is the most difficult. Experience in 
business is necessary to guard a person from being deceived in the 
value of a house, or article of furniture, or any other commodity ; 
btit where is the man whose knowledge is so limited, or who is so 
ignorant of general affairs, as not to be acquainted with the current 
Interest of the day 1 'There is no commercial fact that is accowpft- 
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nied with so much publicity, or that is so accessible to every body. 
If, then, on the principle of preventing fraud, a distinction should be 
nmde between loans and other kinds of contracts, it does not appear 
to be the former which should be loaded with shackles ; Since, from 
the very nature of its object, it presents natural guarantees which no 
other Kind of transaction offers in an equal degree 3 an additional 
reason for accusing both laws and opinions of absurdity ! 

Hut, before pronouncing judgment, we must examine the case in 
all its detail-*. Thin far, we have only proposed the question 3 we 
will now proceed to demonstrate and justify the solution given to it 
by political economy. 

It is now no longer admissible in political etonomy to defend the 
old laws which prohibited loans altogether , all economists are now 
agreed in condemning them , and vet, imnl extraordinarily, the pre- 
judices on tlic subject of uih rf'tt on loan-* ‘-till (uiitinuc to maintain 
their strength almost unshaken. hvery year, fr< sh instances occur 
of condemnation by the courts fur the crime ot usury, and these 
condemnations are applauded by the largest portion ot the public* 
'i'berc arc few questions the m icntilic solution of vvliich is so clear, 
and vet there are few on vvhu h popul.ir opinions have been so long 
at variance with the preiepts of kicim e. 

What conclusion is to he drawn itom tin- r Not that science is 
wrong, and that prejudice** aie to he idled on science, as we. will 
shortly prov e, lias fac ts on its side , but prejudice- hav e only opinions 
on theirs, possession almost munemoiial, a t onfusion ot ideas sufli- 
cicntly plausible, and some -pe< ions aiguments. Sc icine ought not, 
therefore, to shrink back before the ubstinac y ot prejudices, but 
rather to redouble its etlorts to destroy their empire, to apply itself 
to the reconciling tln ir sophisms, and especially to take from them 
the support of the generous sentiment- of humanity. 

Tlcntham arrange*, under four heads the principal arguments em- 
ployed m his defence ot the Laws on Usury, ibis classification, 
which is very complete, comprehends almost all the advantages 
which can be attributed to the restiictive laws, and all the defects of 
which the sy-tem of indefinite liberty can be accused. If we are to 
believe the partisans ot the forunr, the good effects of ttonr system 
are, — firstly, the repression of prodigality ; secondly, wfe security 
afforded to indigence against extortion ; thirdly, the placing a, barrier 
to the temerity of speculative men , fourthly and lastly, the protec- 
tion of simplicity jjiom fraud, inieh great advantages cannot, they 
say, lie too dearly purchased; and the legislature cannot renounce 
them without compromising public order, and failing in its most 
sacred duties. 

No one denies that prodigality is an evil ; but in what manner 
can the laws on usury operate against it ? Prodigality consumes 
many more capitals belonging to spendthrifts tlian borrowed capi- 
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tils, particularly those borrowed at a usurious rate of interest. 
Now the law, supposing it to Ik* efficacious, can only prevent the 
destruction of this last class of capitals. Two cases present them- 
selves : either the man who is prodigul is successful, or he is ruined. 
In the first case, as long a> lie can give securities, such, for in- 
stance, as the mortgage of lands, he will alwax" find funds to be 
borrowed from, -at the current rate ot commerei.il interest ; and, as 
his mere prodigality doe^ not di"po"e him to borrow on conditions 
less favourable than tlio-e wliuli it is in hi- power to obtain, the 
law is, in this ca-e, witliout effect But. suppose the prodigal 
ruined, who would lend to bun on any condition ' W ould be find 
e\en a usurer to enter into a contract with him and "bare hi" ruin 5 
'1 he law f , which doe" not prevent the rum «>t the piodigul, has no 
lunger anv object when nine that nun i- an ompli-hed. 1 a' t us, for a 
moment, grant its elliraciomne-" , bow many wax " are there not of 
eluding it 5 \\ ill it prexent tin* prodigal 1mm pm chafing mcirhandisc 
on credit? And can lie* not a" ea-ilv rum limnclf bv t lie -<• purchases 
a- hv loans 5 Nothing, then, c an b-* more t bimei i< ,il than the atlri- 
butmg the repression of pmdigahtv to tlu* liw" on usury. 

Turgot remarks, w it h truth, that ‘ the nnl\ u- uni - w ho are really 
baneful to society, are tlm-e who mak< a ti.nl>* ot lending to young 
men whose nil, ur" aiedtialigu! 'I lit u ti ue t i line, lie add", i" not 
that of being U"iirer", lint ni faiilitatmg and en< ourngang, by this 
means, the irieguluritics t>f x < . 1 1 1 1 men, and dnving them to the 
altcrnatix e of ruining or th -hoiumi m*; tlum-rlve- It they' deceive 
putyi"hiiiciit, it is on till" head, and not on a< < omit of the ii"urv tlicy 
liave committed. Itut the true precaution again"! till" evil is in 
the law' which di cl. ir> *> mumis imapubh* ot euteiuig into any en- 
gagements, and not in tho"<* again-t u-urv, wlnth have no power 
to arrest it.’ The "tipulaled rate ot irten "t n not, indeed, the 
source of the evil, it onlv to hr ron-idt red a-> ati aggravating 
circumstance; it would not tlu* h*"-> e\M, even when the lender 
should have confined hinnelt to tin* limit" alhxul hv law. 

Powerless against prodigahtv, doe- thi" prohibition oiler, as it is 
pretended, a tutelary supjHii t to indigene*' Examination proves 
the weakness of this "ccond rea"on, wliuh, like the fiM, n*"ts on a 
complete iffi gud on. \" a man in indig**n<c i- not, on that account 
merely, a imm without understanding, it i" jiroh.ihlc t hnf , if he con- 
sents to pay a higher intere"t than that whuh i" legal, it is because 
he cannot meet with any more advantageous means of borrowing. 
AVhat effect, then, does the prohibition produrc* . It entirely pre- 
vents his borrowing ; for it cannot make the lender prefer, on the 
same conditions, the hazardous investment offered him by the jxior 
man, to the secure ones which he is certain of meeting with from 
the rich. But, if the poor man has a pressing occasion for money, 
which, as we do not supj>ose him imbecile, may well be presumed, 
can he bless a law which leaves him without any resource, and 
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which, from the love of a vague abstract question, condeqanshun, 
perhaps, to inevitable ruin. 

Observe how little the legislation is consistent wittfited£ Pro- 
fessing the intcntioh of protecting the indigent against the seduc- 
tion of q disadvantageous traffic, it forbids them to borrow on cer- 
tain conditions. But how many other kinds of traffic arc there at 
least as important as that qf money-lending, and iff which, never- 
theless, the law does not interfere ? Is there one of greater import- 
ance to the poorer classes than the purchase of corn ? t Now, does 
the law fix a mu mnum for the price of coni ? Let us again examine 
another kind of contract — the exchange of labour for a salary. 
The labourer who solicits employment is, from his situation, at 
least as much dependant on thou ^er, as the borrower finds him- 
self at the men y of the lenderjMU^to which, that the sale of 
labour is, in reality, hut a spccies^Wlbm. , The labourer yields, in 
consideration of a salary which Iw actually receives, that which 
ought, at a later period, to return t<f him in the produce of labour 
and capital. Why , then, docs not the legislature, pursuing its system 
of protection throughout, establish a minimum for the price of 
labour. Ought, not all those who think the legislature is right in 
not doing so, if they would not incur the reproach of inconsistency, 
to blame it for interfering in fixing the rate of interest for money? 

The manner m which the greater number of loans among the 
poorer classes are conducted, comes also to the support of our opinion. 
They almost always borrow on pledges, it they were to offer no 
guarantees they*\\ould find no lenders at any rate j but a pawn be- 
ing the most solid of all securities, it is evident, that in a loon made 
on this condition then* is no motive for large interest, which is cmly 
demanded as a compensation for the. < bailees of loss. The law, 
even supposing its system good, has no occasion, in this case, to 
occupy itself with determining the rate of interest ; its sole object 
should be to regulate the loan of money on pledges, according to the 
principles of right and equity. But what a strange contradiction ! 
it prohibits contracts for an interest above 5 per cent.; and, at the 
same time, it permits, in the pawnhrokmg establishments which it 
authorises, conditions far more oppressive, — an interest even double 
the legal rate to he imposed on the borrowers ! jMt 

To conclude Bentham’s classification, it remains to b^een ifthe 
laws pn usury are necessary to protect imbecility against fraud, and 
to prevent the ruinous speculations of those rash men who are 
called schemers. 

Suppose a man in a state of absolute imbecility, and incapable of 
conducting his own affairs ; it is evident that he ought not to.be 
allowed the power of borrowing, but neither ought be to beaoffRrcd 
to contract any engagement whatever. There is no occaaiaa»ibr ft 
law to protect him from usury ; hut a general law to protect Ug v 
pacity. The case of imbecility excepted, why should not weak* 
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minded and unenlightened men borrow as well as rent, purchase, or 
hell ? Is not the most stupid individual always a better judge of 
his own intefttets than the legislature, who, ignorant of the particu- 
lar circumstances of each loan, cun only give*a blind and hazardous 
opinion? 

As regards speculation, if the prohibition prevents the bad, it 
equally tends to arrest the good. Every new project offering 
necessarily the chances of failure, whoever borrows money for its 
execution ought to submit to paying a higher interest than the 
merchant who is occupied in a branch of industry long known and 
established? The fixing a manmum of interest must then, in 
many cases, be prejudicial to an incalculable number of beneficial 
enterprises. 

Now, as political economy docs not, like some statesmen, admit 
the principle that ev il produces more evil, than good produces good, 
as, on the contrary , it professes the opposite doctrine, it docs not 
regard the restraint put on had spe< ulalions as a sufficient compen- 
sation for the obstacles opposed to useful projects. On an examina- 
tion of the facts, it will be found, that out of the totality of projects 
executed, the number of those whn.li succeed is very much greater 
than of those which fail , if it were otherwise, societies would never 
enrich themselves, 'iliis is true, even of projects which the in- 
ventors execute with their own resources , it ought, therefore, to be 
still more so of those put in operation with borrowed means. If, 
on one side, credit furnishes projects with the mentis of execution, 
on the other, it submits them to proofs, and imposes judges on 
them ; the idea must, in fa« t, please the leiuk r, more impartial and 
led! prepossessed than the inventor; every enterprise, therefore, 
Bupjiorted by credit, tarries with it two guarantees, because it has 
received the approbation of at least two individuals. 

We see, therefore, to what the reasons alleged in favour of the 
laws on usury, are reduced. All the dangers which are made to 
appear so formidable, vanish on a closer inspection, almost entirely, 
or if they still retain some shadow of reality, it is at least evident 
that it is not by the laws of usury that it is possible to prevent 
them. 

To tiuflkumed advantages, let us now oppose the real disadvan- 
tages. A radical evil in the laws on usury, even supposing their 
principle good, is the facility of eluding them. With whatever 
severity they may pretend to arm themselves', there are always a 
thousand ways of avoiding their menaces, lint as, in spite of their 
impotence to effect their object, they do sometimes strike, it bencc 
arises that, powerless as they arc in a general sense, they do not the 
left* subject to great risks the lenders who attempt to violate them. They 
foresee these risks, and, in general, public opinion rather exaggerates 
than softens them. What then do they do ? Always ftnding the 
means of violating the law, and yet not being secure of impunity. 
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they stipulate in their conditions, under the form of interest, for a 
premium which shall insure them against the risks to which the law 
exposes them. Thus, whilst the aim of the law is to prevent high 
fates of interest, its effect is to increase them by as much as is 
requisite to cover all risks. It proposes to itself the protection 
of borrowers j and instead of ameliorating their sitiration it renders 
it still worse, and creates new embarrassments for them. 

It is not only by therbks to which it exposes the money-lenders, 
that the law tends to heighten the rate of interest to all those who are 
unable from particular circumstances to borrow at a legal interest ; 
it also produces the same elleet in another way. It is sufficient that 
a law exists, whether it he founded in reason or not, to prevent men 
of strict probity from violating it, and this repugnance is still 
stronger and more geneial when the law is in accordance with 
powerful prejudices. The prohibition from lending, above a certain 
rate of interest, tends, then, to weaken the competition on the side 
of the ( apitalists who might be disposed to lend above this rate. At 
the same time it leaves, in this class of lenders, none but men whose 
morality is not very s< rnpulous, and who, consequently, offer less 
security against fraud than mdmarv money -lenders. Under this 
new head, thcrefoie, the effect pmdiucd by the laws on usury is still 
that of injuring the interests of borrowers, and increasing the evil 
they were destined to prevent. 

It may he affirmed, without the fear of contradiction, that almost 
all the eases of contracts, at an criminous interest, which arc cited 
by the partisans <iT the laws on tinny, in support of their opinion, 
have been provoked by those very laws. Do we not see in history, 
that interest diminishes or im reascs in proportion as contracts ate 
more or less rigoiously executed 5 Nothing is more simply logical 
than that interest should rise in proportion to the risks. When the 
barons of the middle ages, liom whom large interests were de- 
manded, complained against the lender-, it was themselves alone 
whom they ought to have accused , for, it they had been accustomed 
to be exact in their payments, they would have borrowed upon much 
easier conditions. By tar the greater number of examples al- 
leged in fav our of the piolnbition were caused by that prohibition 
itself. H| 

But not only is the prohibition destitute of beneficial effects, and 
in direct opposition to tin* end proposed by its defenders j it is founded 
on ail entirely false principle ; aiuf hence arises innumerable defects 
of the greatest importance. The principle of the laws on usury is 
this, namely, that there is in the nature of things an invariable 
maxim inn of interest capable of being determined by the legislature, 4 
and beyond which ev cry contract is in itself unreasonable, and estto*' 
tiallv prejudicial to the borrower. The limit fixed by the law is 
accomted the exact criterion of the prudence and .wisdom of en- 
gagements. Iu other terms, the legislature, ignorant as it must 
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necessarily be of the situation of the individuals concerned, pretends 
to be more capable than they themselves of judging of their own 
concerns, and pronounces their reason; inferior to its own on the sub- 
ject of tbeir personal affairs. It is sufficient to ex£rcs$ such a pro- 
position for its full absurdity to be felt. 

One of two things must happen, either the legal limit is so high 
that no one is tempted to exceed it ; or, it is m> low, as to shackle 
a great number of contracts, and then it is undoubtedly injurious. 
Such is the character of the laws which, in France and Kngland, 
tix the rate of interest. The standard of thi^ legal interest they 
determine by that which is generally paid by those borrowers who 
can offer solid securities. Hence it results, that if they were strictly 
adhered to, they would entirely ‘•hut out the resource of credit from 
all who were unable to give similar guarantees. Is not this a 
great evil ? Is.it just and wise to deprive of the power of borrow- 
ing, all those whom chance lias not placed in a fortunate condition ? 

Nothing ran be more absurd than to pretend to determine before 
hand, nnd under the form of a general rule, what waununn of interest 
can be reasonably paid under all urcmii't.mcc'. Interest ought to 
varv and does \arv, according to indn iduals, the personal situation 
of the borrowers, times and places, and the state of commerce in a 
given quarter and epoch. No one i onsents to pa\ a high interest 
from caprice, or to rum lnmsclf fin pleasure . it mu) be presumed, 
and this presumption i^ sanctioned by the laws of all other con- 
tracts, that a man arrived at the age of maturity, enjoying a sound 
mind, acting freelv and with a knowledge of all tliacircuinstanccs, 
docs not contract an engagement hut on a ju -t view, as much so at 
least, as is possible for him to lake, of that which is for his own 
advantage. Such is the general rule , the examples \\hi< h may be 
opposed to it are hut exceptions, and those even rare. Now' the 
law ought not to sacrifice the general rule to the exception. If a 
man consents tf> pay a higher interest than that which is legal, it 
must be believed that he has a reasonable motive for so doing, and 
that he is only decided by the* belief that the loan will he advan- 
tageous to him, ♦notwithstanding the apparently oppressive condi- 
tions attached to it. 

Two different motives may determine a man on contracting a 
debt j the jRire of obtaining a profit, or that of avoiding a loss. 
In both cases it may be profitable* to him to borrow nt a higher 
rate than the legal interest ; and li^ alone is a competent judge of 
whether it is likely to be for his advantage or not. Ncw r enter- 
prise* furnish an example of the first hypothesis ; as, in general, in 
case* of success, the profits yielded by them are large enough to ad- 
roit of those who undertake them paying considerable interest. As 
regards the second motive, does not every one know how frequently 
occasions occur in which it is advantageous for a merchant ip 
borrow at a very b%h interest, rather than be compelled to sell his 
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merchandise at a loss ? It is especially in a great commercial 
crisis that the absurdity of this law is more particularly proved ; 
capitals are then held back, and it is difficult to meet with any 
money lenders ; at the same time that the great surplus of goods 
beyond the demand which produces the crisis, and which time alone 
can dissipate, makes it of the greatest importance to merchants to 
obtain credit. The cilect of the laws on usury have been especially 
seen in the late panics of England, and their abrogation has therefore 
been loudly called for, and not b) the lenders, but by those who 
have occasion to borrow. So true is it that the establishment of a 
legal interest is a thing contrary to reason, that governments them- 
selves, in their loans, never respect their own rule. The legal rate 
in France is live per cent. , hut the public loans arc invariably 
contracted at a higher rate Thu* it lias happened that the French 
government has received for live francs of interest fifty francs of 
capital, hut never has it received ninctv, and exactly the same 
thing has happened with the various descriptions of British stocks. 
Is it not a -ingular mcoiiMMeix v in a government that it should 
consider that to he prejudicial for individuals, which for itself it 
esteems profitable > 

The laws <m usury are then prejudicial from placing an obstacle 
to all useful contracts, the condition of wliuh, regulated by various 
circumstances, is the .stipulation for a higher interest than that 
which is established In Jn.v. The very basis of the system on 
which they rest is wrong , it n one of the remains of ancient pre- 
judices, wliuh attribute to governments the right of regulating and 
directing every thing. The empire of these prejudices is destroyed 
as far as icgurds labour, and tin* vannm sales and exchanges which 
form the interior commerce of a Mate. Why, then, should it still 
subsist in the ca*>c of loans, which is hut a species of exchange, and 
which ignorance alone could desire to subject to a particular regu- 
lation > 

Thus far we have onlv taken into consideration the interest of 
the borrowers, and of commerce in general ; wo must now turn 
our attention to that of the lender. * The loan of money on interest/ 
says Turgot, whose high philosophical doctrines place the sacred 
notions of justice above even other argument, ‘ is lawful on a more 
general, and a Mill more impoilant principle; since it is that which 
torms the basis on which the edifice of society is raised, I allude 
to the inviolable right In which every one is the absolute master of 
bis own proper! \ , which secures him from being despoiled of it but 
with his own consent, and winch enables him to put such condition* 
on this consent as lie nun judge proper.’ Is it not indeed just that 
Utc proprietor of a capital should have the power to exact an iu^ 
terest for the sacrifice which he makes of the enjoyment of that 
capital for a certain length of time ' and is it not also equitable that 
thQjtQtereat should be so much higher us the risk of loeing the capi- 
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tal is greater ? What Vvoukl a landed proprietor say if the legisla- 
ture attempted to reduce the rent of his estates, or prohibited him 
from receiving more than a stated sum per acre ? — would he not ex- 
claim against it as a violation of the rights of property ? The laws 
on usury violate, in an equal degree, the rights of capitalists. Ab- 
surd as regards borrowers, they are iniquitous towards lenders. 

Thus the right of capitalists, the interest of borrowers, the inef- 
ficiency of the legislative power, the fallacy of the arguments used 
in defence of the restrictive law-, all >ho\\ that the laws on usury 
are bad, that the loan of inunev ought, like all other contracts, to be 
perfectly free, and that the verv term ot u-ury, as indicating a 
crime, should .be blotted out from the criminal code. Such is the 
conclusion to which we think .ill those argument* tend. The only 
means of protecting lendei*, and giving them the power of lending 
at a low rate of micros', is to make the fulfilment of contracts 
prompt and exact. I'»\ this method, that portion of interest which 
forms a premium of in mane, e would dmnni-h, and the rate of interest 
itself would become as low as the state of sotirtv would bear. 

If we believe that the law- on -lit not to pumli usury as a crime, 
does it therefore lollow tint tho-e who are called usurers never 
offend against moialitv - Mo-t undoubtedly not , and this explana- 
tion ought to reconcile upright and -< riipuloiis minds to our opi- 
nions, at which they in. iv , petliap-, have been astonished. Jlut a 
distinction must be made between moialitv and law. The ca- 
pitalist who exacts a lngli interest from a poor man in want, is not 
the less an immoral man bei.m-e he < on tines himself within the 
limits of his right : lie i-, wanting m benevolence, lie -ins against 
charity ; but it i- not fi>r haviim rv eeded am parti< ular rate of in- 
terest that morality condemns him ( irninnl.uuvs may oc cur in 
wliii h it would be ojuallv i ulpable to t \.\< t any interest whatever, 
and in whbli even In* ouabf to lovc fnelv. Sk h is the duty which 
morality frequently impn-i s . tins duty i annot be pre scribed bv law: 
charity is preached, but not commanded. It a man should pass au 
unfortunate being, p. rishim; from extreme want, without offering 
him some relief, would not bis baldness of heart l>e revolting to you } 
And \ct do you think that ‘the law omrht to dive into lus purse, and 
compel him ref give 5 The proprietor who. in time of famine, en- 
hances the price (if his corn to poor wretches expiring with hunger, 
and promts by their misery to enrich himself, does he not merit pub- 
lic contempt ns much as the usurer ; Hut, at the sum*- time that 
he is despised, every one acknowledges that the law cannot inter- 
fere, and force him to sell at a particular price. Morality is one 
thing, and law unother. It dues not belong to the law to pre- 
f scribe the accomplishment of every duty ; it can only exercise it* 
authority where right is violated, or injustice committed. Now, to 
be wanting in eharity is not to commit an injustice, or violate a 
right. There are still other wavs-in which a usurer may be immo- 
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ral, and without falling- under the cognizance of the law. When he 
encourages the follies of a spendthrift, or the passions of a de- 
bauchee, he commits an immoral act ; but would not the simple 
lender, in a Minilar case, he equally worthy of reproach ? The im- 
morality does not arise from the rate of interest, it arises from his 
being a sort of accomplice in the vices of the borrower. Now, ;ls 
these vices are not punished by law, it is clear that the accomplice 
in them ought not to he more severely punished. The law does not 
punish the publican who sells more wine to men who are already 
drunk ; and yet, at the tribunal of reason, would he not he pro- 
nounced guilty of encouraging, or even being an accomplice, in this 
vice? 

In conclusion, we mud remark, that the greatest part of the 
actual immorality of usurers is the creation of the legislature. All 
prohibitions dictated by a false principle give birth to a correspond- 
ing class of vu ions men which would not have existed but for them. 
It is thus that the reflations laid on foreign commerce have engen- 
dered smugglers, ‘>mli laws are too absurd not to he violated, and 
yet those who inliinge them can scarcely he looked upon as upright 
men. 


Tim. s oi,i» ik it. 

A w m< it i o it lav on the sim-bright strand, 

In the glorv of war and the robe ot light, 

Ami he clem lid Ins sword in his red light hand, 

\\ it li tie' liciv gra-p ol tin' dying brave. 

The plume of battle waved madly u er, 

As the tqu.idioiis rolled in tlnir ebbing strength; 

But He slept in his rest on that goie-fringed shore, 

While the whooping peons wandered hv. 

llis heart’s-blood gushed in a torrent tide. 

From the yawning gash which the lame had made ; 

And the eve hath lost the glance ol juide, ’ 

Which blazed, in life, with a world of light. 

But mark 1 the dark -webbed silk of that brow^ 

And the silent powers of that nerveless limb, 

And the haughty smile, that was straying*no\v 
O’er the querulous shake of that quivering lip. 

Olit mark- him well, as his plume and sword 
Are the only honours oppicssmn left, 

When the tyrant’s spear and a foreign horde 
Had call’d him away from his father’s home. 

Bright Isle, that gems the ruby west, 

Thy son is sleeping his dreamless sleep; 

And Erin’s child is happy and blest 

In the land that gives him a soldier's grave ! D, S. L. 





Reflections on tiif Present State op British India. 

A very able work ha*; just been announced, under the title given 
above j and having been favoured with an earl) ropy in sufficient 
time to give it a hasty perusal before our ‘•beets are closed for the 
press, we shall endeavour to present our roadcis with a brief out- 
line of its purpose, and give them an cntiie chapter from its in- 
structive pages. B\ whomsoever the woth max have been written, 
whether in Knglund or in ludni. it evinces a perfect knowledge on 
the part of the writer, of ever) brain It ot liis s ll l ) j,. ( t i and cannot 
tail to take rt verv high rank among tin in mv iisetul and excellent 
book'* which have recent Iv appealed on the subj.-< t of India and 
Indian affairs. We a.: :in congi.it ill itc can rc.nlcis on the cv idently 
increasing interest f iken bv tin wcll-mlor ucd classes in Kngl.md, in 
all that relates to om Iinlim empire, and we sintered) and con- 
fident!) believe tbit this will nn on with a lapidlv accumulating 
foiee, as tin* disc iissjoiis on ilie i< m w,i! ot tin- ( barter draw’ near. 

In the fiist ehaptci ot tin- wo> k. wlm h ni-v he regarded as a 
gi'tieral historical mi t oilm l me nno'.trv to a ■ leal mg av' a\ ot the 
dilheultics to m*i.t ral i. aclei s, d.e w i iter m i. lit a ms. m opposition to 
Sir John Malcolms ,n! .11 • liiai almost anv laiiopean power 
v mild h ive m ule e ',11 ilb tap! I -1 1 id**, in tin- suhpig.it ion ot India 
w it h ourselv es, it' 1 < H to 1 1 .- n' own rwninii \v it limit European com- 
petitors. Sir John is ,r _ rv vuh tin's.- who appe.tr to uiidervalue 
the exploits ot the I ' . 1 ■ 1 1 - 1 1 in in h t, and d 'die ales hi • book to his 
frond the Duke ot \\ cliiin 1 1 i, a- it lo vindicate tlu* character of 
I ndi m w ai tare. \n wm: th. m tiici philosophically, however, it 
• rr:ih prett) certain tliai the a akin-’ < >t the Njilivo powers being 
oin e thormighl) mnbi -tood lidia h* < .iiiic, ,is .1 matter ot course, 
the pi ev ot the hr-t 1 .mop. .m - s .»;* wii ch, alter surmounting the ob- 
stacle. s opposed In r-~ o mi r tJ . to md if'clt at h'isure to organise 
and c arry into eih ■ t a 0 jnle \ tern of territorial aggrandizement. 

On the subject o! a invasion of India, tbe consideration 

of w inch occupies tlic* sv eond 1 h . pt cr, a great deal lias been written j 
and those w%» are di-pc»si- 1 to pimioiince sue li an event almost im- 
possible, and lertamlv de-t led to meet with deteat if attempted, 
sc cun hitherto tic have the h- '( ot the aigument. But the irresist- 
ible force of facts his lately h*en too much for tliesjj reasoners. 
\\ e h.tve seen a Itii'si.m armv of adequate strength to form a 
nucleus to an invading fence, cuter Persia in "pile ot all opposition, 
and, in a short c.unpuign. so completed) lay o|H*n the road to the 
capital, as to put it out of the power of the Miah to stop their pro- 
gress to it otherwise than by negmiatmn. We have seen, too, so 
much disaffection, so much implied treachery, such materials and 
deposition for intrigue, that no man can doubt tbe power of Russia 
Oriental HcralH , / 'ol. 20 0 
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at the present moment, or on the death of the present monarch, to 
secure to itself as great an ascendancy in Persia as we now exercise 
at the court of the (ireat Mogul. The next Shah, whoever he be, 
will not have strength and influence enough to establish himself on 
the throne, without the assistance of a foreign power : if one party 
claim the assistance of Great Britain, the other will obtain that of 
Russia; in which ease the possession of India will be contended 
for in the heart of Persia. On the other hand, if a successor to 
the present Shall be nominated by the paramount influence of the 
Russian court, Persia will, in effect, be in the occupation of a Rus- 
sian force, and there will he no harrier blit the Indus between the 
mighty rivals for Asiatic supremacy. At all events, therefore, it 
behoves us to look seriously into the state of our military force in 
India, and to endeavour to ascertain what chance of success our 
armies in that quarter would have in the expected struggle. 

\\ ith verj few exception*,, tin* Indian army may be said to have 
contended hitherto f >nly with eiienne*, vastly inferior to itself in mi- 
litary organisation, as well ns in that prowess for which the several 
branches of an army should he distinguished. The cavalry of the 
Native power*', though undoubtedly the ( hie of ’their armies, seldom 
made or met a chaige when opposed in line j their infantry, not- 
withstanding the instructions and occasional presence of European 
oflieers, has never maneuvered m iront of our line, nor attacked 
any but the smallest detached part), nor withstood an attack in the 
open field, though sometimes, when covered with breastworks or 
fortifications, it has stood w ith < misiderable firmness • and the same 
may be v ,iid of their aitilleiv . m a general engagement it has sel- 
dom stirred from the spot where it was first planted, executing per- 
haps in an awkward attempt to retreat , it has never (as far as we 
can recollect) been maneuvered offeiisiv el) in the open field against 
a British line , the directing of it*, fire has displa)ed no skill, no^the 
composition of its ammunition am .science and resources beyond the 
rude materials of powder and half in their coarsest and most simple 
forms. . v 


To counterbalance all these disadvantages, however, it should be 
observed, that the forces of the .several Native powers with whom 
we’huve contended, have alwavs greatly surpassed us in point of 
number ; and that whilst their ignorance and inertness have afforded 
us every opportunity of di«plaving our superior skill in military 
combination* the achievements of the Indian army have never been 
effected without the exertion of great courage and ability, under 
difficulties considerably enhanced by climate and the nature of the 
service. Without, therefore, in the smallest degree derogating 
from the character of the Indian army, it may be said that their 
triumphs, though undoubtedly brilliant, und earned only by a series 
of arduous exertion, jet afford but a feeble criterion of their fitness 
to sustain a struggle with a European force of their own strength. 
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jiossessing all the resources which science and experience could 
.giv c them. 

The almost unvaried success which has attended the Indian army 
in field engagements, though calculated to inspire it with the great- 
est confidence, as long as tin- system against what it is accustomed 
to act continues unchanged, may have a contrary effect when it 
meets with serious opposition, attended with llp)se vicissitudes 
from which the best disciplined tr«>opv. when tairly balanced in the 
field, cannot expect to be exempted 1 he ca-v victories gained by 
the French over the Spanish armies, cotitubutod not a little to unfit 
them for contending with the tioopsot Wellington, audit is undeni- 
ahle that in military ctliu s a icrt.un poitnmof adversity is necessary 
to that perfection oi i h ratter winch eoie-titutcs a truly formidable 
army, 'lhe forces m India, having so seldom been compelled to act 
on the defensive, hav e little oi no experience on main points rc- 
ipiiring the display of some of the iiio>t valuable qualities vvhicli 
light disciplined troops < an po«s t ss In tin* event of a sudden 
change .n the nature* of the servin' on which they were* employed, 
a new system of war, ilien -uddcnlv imfohli d to their view, would 
have all the* effect ot a *»wrpii»e, and betoie tliev could adapt them- 
selves to it, flu* inii'i di.Mroiis ( oiisnpieiM c's might he entailed. 
Nor have examples ot this kind bn n entire Iv wanting in India, 
even under the* advantage*' \\ln<h siiptimi si umicc and discipline 
confer. In the lVi"i.m (lull, m Nep.ml, and leccntly in the Hur- 
mese war, each ot the liiili.m « •ia!ili-lmu lit- has in turn evinced 
the effects wlm li iinwoiiie d 1 1 solution on the part of the ir opponents 
is likely to produce* upon 01.1 hoops , and there can Ik* little doubt, 
that if cirdhm^taiH c ». ot the iiahiie alluded to, were to flecur in the 
presence of ail enemy c ipd'l<*o| profiling to the fullest extent by 
suclt all indication oi un -oi.ndiie-s, the event might he decisive of 
thenite of our Indian po*-e*»ions m .1 single campaign. 

These considei all. *us, ,t pM, Hiillicicnfly explain the preenrious 
terms upon which mu ItaLm Umpire is held : it must and ever 
will be sow uh valuable piovim.- kept under military sway, lie 
who holds possession ot aiountrv by force alone, challenges the 
whole universe to dispute bis < l.nm, — when a stronger arm appears 
he must be prepared tor a « lunge of fortune ; and, like the gladia- 
tors of old, he will neither meet with support nor sympathy in his 
fall, except the people r e wuh one accord m his favour, an event, 
however, which in an Indian arena is, for obvious reasons, not very 
likely to occur. Hut be '-bis as it may it behoves us at the present 
moment, pending the applnation of that moral strength to the 
Indian community, which ( olonization alone mu confer, to look 
r .rrowly into the composition of our Indian army, — to divest our- 
selves of that overweening opinion of its superiority which is calcu- 
lated to lull us into a fatal security j and instantly to adopt such 
alterations in its organization and habit of discipline as may in a 
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great measure compensate for those deficiencies under which it now 
unavoidably labours. 

In the fourth chapter of this work the author has endeavoured 
to show, that from the people of Hindostan we may select 
materials for as fine an army as any in the world ; but that until 
our government rests its base upon the interests and affections of the 
people at large, our armies will always partake of that mercenary 
character which ought justly to impair our confidence in their 
fidelity, Uut men are nothing in a regular army without those aids 
which, providing for their ordinary want 4 ;, leave them at liberty to 
devote their entire energies to the service # of the state 5 and in these 
aids, he has shown, in the second chapter of the work, that the 
country is singularly deficient : the want of horses to mount the 
cavalry and artillery, or for draft, the general deficiency of land 
carriage, and of cattle fitted for transport, and even for slaughter, we 
do not think he has at all over.itcd, even for the troops of either 
urm now on foot. Hut il a for< r principally composed of Europeans 
were to attack the English in India, very different must be the army 
from it*; present slate. 'I rue, the internal discipline of the several 
regiments composing the Indian army, assisted as it is, for the most 
part, by the habits and dispositions of the Native soldiery is admitted 
on all hands to be highly creditable ; their parade movements, as 
well as their general duties, aie well pci formed, hut, as an army, 
they are inexpci iem t d in lield movements on an extensive scale • 
and of hgc years they have seldom been < ailed upon to act except- 
ing in small detachments, isolated and independent of any general 
system of combination. Sod,, indeed, fioin the ill-judged economy 
of the government in imlitanj matteis, has been the Want of troops 
for several years, that corps when detached to distant posts, and 
even subdivided and spread over a (onsideiahle space of country 
instead of being relieved, and ordered, after a reasonable periclfto 
repair to some large station where their discipline might be re- 
established, have been transferred from one line of outposts to an- 
other, and have thus remained for years w ithout enjoj mg the benefits 
of reunion, or of brigade exercise. Nor are the bad effects attendant 
upon thi^syslem confined to tin* mere discipline of the regiments,— 
their efficiency is impaired in other rcspe ( ts, and the duty cxpecicd 
of the men individually, is so much harder than the routine of a 
well-regulated service would requue, in consc<|uonre of the troops 
being so much divided into detachments, that many of the best 
sepoys have become disgusted with the army, and have left their 
places to Ik? supplied -by men of decidedly an inferior description, 
both in a moral and physical point of view. Whilst, therefore, 
discipline suffers on the one hand, there is, on the other, a deterior- 
ation iti the class of men from which the ranks are recruited : so 
that even on u recurrence to a better sjstemofdutyand organization, 
much time must necessarily elapse ere confidence in its being per- 
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manent would induce the better sort of the fighting castes again to 
enrol themselves. 

On these considerations, although the infantry is certainly the 
best part of the Native army, it would be wise to consider it as 
unequivocally inferior to any European troops likely to be opposed 
to it in the event of invasion. 1 his brunch of the service, therefore, 
which at all times must constitute the bulk of a regular army, 
should be supported by the strongest ca\. dry and artillery which 
the resources of the state will enable it to organize. Were the fine 
plains of Hindostan to be open to the invasion of an army of fifty 
thousand Russians, comorising the usual proportion of ca\alry, 
together with attendant Cossacks ami auxiliary Persian and Affghan 
horse, we have no hesitation in saving that all the cavalry which 
the Indian government could bring against it, regular and irregu- 
lar, would be swept away in one campaign, unless supported by a 
numerous but lightly-equipped artillery capable of following it in 
all its movements. Instead, however, of attending to these pointy 
the government are reducing the strength ot their corps of cavalry, 
and substituting bullocks for part ol the artillery, which, by a late 
improvement only, had been drawn by horses. It would be edifying 
to conjecture how many of these bullock artillery guns would ac- 
company the pursuit ot the enemy in ease ot victory, or how many 
would escape from the field ot battle in ease ot a defeat,. We sus- 
j>ect that in both cases our infant rj would be left entirely to their 
own resources. 

Upon the W’hole then, the invasion of India is a consideration 
which cannot occupy public attention too much ; the ends may bo 
distant, it is*true, but the hare thought that, after what vve have 
lately witnessed in Perdu, it may he < lose at hand, is enough to 
rdttiic the mind of every man v. ho is aliv e to the honour of our name, 
orT) the happiness, if indeed we ever mean to study it, of the inha- 
bitants of India. 

It has been observed that an invader of Iliudostan would march 
with the stream of natuial feelings in his favour ; and the same may 
be said even after his c rowing the Indus. The position of India is, 
as it were, reversed, the moral and physical stiengthof the country, 
as far as the population is < oncerned, reside in the north, whilst 
the strength of the government vve have chosen to fix in the south . 
In Bengal centres almost the whole opulence of our Eastern pos- 
session's, — it is the Egv pt of our empire, and, as it was the policy 
of imperial Rome to conceal that province from the scrutiny of the 
worjtt so it would have be< n an evidence of their sagacity, if the 
BriSh government had sheltered Bengal, by making it a subordi- 
nattpro vincc, and cov ering it by the whole strength of the metro- 
politan government placed in Upper Hindostan. The consequence 
of this not having been done, will necessarily be that foreign inva- 
sion will have to encounter less energy !fi its first onset, whilst 
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every step it advances, will add prodigiously to its moral as well as 
physical strength. It will approach Delhi, the ancient and natural 
capital of the empire, as an almost neglected outwork, and the pos- 
session of that city will place at its disposal the revived energy of 
the whole population of the most warlike part of the country; whilst 
the government, though in possession of the most fertile provinces, 
and of all the riches of the interior, will yet have nothing but the 
legions of Pompey to oppose to the hardy warriors of the west and 
north. 

In the third chapter, the author has treated upon the subject of a 
permanent settlement : and although this has been more fully treated 
by other writers, and especially by the intelligent author of the 
work, ‘On the application of the principles of Colonial Policy to the 
government of Pritish India,’ yet we do not iecollect any writer 
except the present, who has taken due notice of the money-getting 
propensity of the Company having induced them to add to the un- 
f expected evils of (lie permanent settlement, by taxing that appeal to 
justice which they previously had done all in their power to en- 
courage. They neglected to enereuse the number of their law 
courts ns they ought to have done, arid then profited by their own 
wrong, by exacting a stamp at every stage of their law process. 
Some of the details given towards the end of this chapter, will serve 
to show the extreme wretchedness which prevails cv^en in the very 
neighborhood of our capital. 

The fourth chapter seems to have been written chiefly as a caution 
against relying too miah on tho-e partial statements which arc oc- 
casionally put forth under the guise of general descriptions ; and 
the fifth is wholly dedicated to the subject of Colonization, ^hat 
grand remedy upon which we have already thought and written so 
much, that there is no small dilliuilty in thinking or writing|iany 
thing that has not been urged before. The second chapter, which 
treats * On the danger to which Iliitish India is exposed from inva- 
sions/ will, perhaps, ext ite the greatest invest among political 
and military men ; hut we prefer transciibing the third chapter 
which is headed ‘On the Condition of the People of Ilindostan,’ 
as being likely to interest men of all^ classes, and therefore possess- 
ing stronger claims to our immediate attention : 

1 In the hist chapter, it has been shown that the defence of India 
against the attacks of a really formidable power vvduld require not 
only a more efficient army than that which is now distributed 
throughout its provinces, but that even the best organised force 
would find it difficult to subsist in any part of the country \yithout 
being as detrimental to its prosperity as if it were on hostile ground. 
With the exception of a few tribes, not very respectable as to num- 
bers, we have, perhaps, little to apprehend from the open assistance 
which the people of the country might be disposed to afford the com- 
mon enemy : but even their lukewarmness, their indifference to the 
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fate of the present government, would be pregnant with the most 
disastrous consequences. If, indeed, it be doubted whether any 
country can be conquered when its inhabitants resolve to be free, 
it must follow that no foreign occupant can successfully defend it, 
unless the inhabitants range themselves unequi vocally on his side. 
It is, therefore, of the first importance to endeavour to ascertain the 
actual condition of the people, and what is their attachment to the 
soil they cultivate, and to the government under which they live. 

* The habits of the Mohammedan conquerors of Ilindostnn leading 
them to indulge in pomp and sensuality, the love of ca-e and pleasure 
soon influenced their demeanour towards the vanquished j imd, if 
the feelings as well as tjie interests of the Hindoos were generally 
disregarded, they at least derned some consolation from seeing their 
fellow-codntrymen occasionally raised to high dignity and power, 
both in the civil and militurv departments of the state. It is true 
that this was too frequently the consequence of forced alliance and 
polluted blood j but the patient idolator, .is H>ouas the sense of per- 
sonal degradation was o\ercome, did not disdain to profit himself 
and his kindred by the influence thus obtained. On the other hand, 
if wealth to an enormous amount was wrested from them, often 
under circumstances of the greatest iruclty, still that wealth was 
dissipated as freely as it was obtained, and the greater part of it 
flowed back in refreshing streams upon the industry of the country. 
It may be remarked, too, that the Mohammedans, though differing 
as much as Christians do, m religion, from the Hindoos, were yet 
of the same flesh and blood ; in the great family of nature they were 
kindred ; and the same sun that slu'd its genial influence upon the one 
cheered and animated the other • but, with the English, every thing 
is different] the climate of India is looked ufkm ns foreign and un- 
gen ial ] to them the country is forbidden ground ; they are only 
allowed to reside in it as sojourneis anxious to regain their native 
homes j and, whilst their exaction- -urpa— tho-o of all former rulers, 
they individually sypport a -mailer expenditure than the natives can 
he induced to believe is consistent with the stations they hold, and 
the wealth appropriated to their support. With every allowance 
for variation of national character, their expenditure in India is, 
generally speaking, on the lowest stale of decent subsistence, ac- 
cording to their several ranks ; their surplus income is remitted to 
Europe, and they, as well as their emplo)ers, appear to look ujion 
Hindustan as a patrimony granted to them for the support of tttfcir 
families on the other side of the globe. Almost the whole of what 
is wrung from the people, ostensibly in requital for the protection 
afforded them by the government, instead of being laid out in hona 
Jide state expenditure, for the advantage of the country, is devoted 
to the payment of the interest of debts cotracted by the Company in 
their character of merchants, and in the past or present support of 
foreign establishments, such as Prince of Wales’s Island, Bcncoolcn, 
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aud St. Helena, maintained avowedly for commercial purpose*. Add 
to thirthe depression of Jhe higher classes, (which was the one*- 
pectected consequence of the territorial, system of revenue, ) and 
their exclusion from places of trust and emolument,'— the little em- 
ployment given to the natives in general, in consequence of the eco- 
nomical scale of our Indian establishments, and the small number of 
our troops compared with the countless multitudes of an armed 
force, constituted according to Asiatic notions of parade and splen- 
dour, and we may cosily comprehend how infinitely more severely 
our, Christian rule must bear upon the condition and prosperity of the 
pepple'than that of any pre\ ions conqueror. is to this account 
that wc should have to place the apathy qf the inhabitants, in the 
event of any serious danger threatening the Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment— -the impoverishment of the country might not Se revenged 
upon us in deeds of insurrection and blood, but theirs would be the 
vox silentio tenuis, which, though nOt heard in the whirlwind or in 
the earthquake, would wpeak dismay and ruin to the hearts of tbeir 
oppressors j and the reckless indifferent c with which they would 
behold the struggle, e\en if they abstained from open hostility, 
woi^d be decisive of the fate of their present rulers j for na army 
ever yet withstood the energies of a powerful invading foe, if unsup- 
ported by the sympathy of the country which it was endeavouring 
to defend. 

* Prom what has been before remarked respecting the territorial 
acquisitions of the Company, it will readily be conceived that no- 
thing could have been less calculated to encourage the expectation 
of fcntf improvement in the condition of the people, than the prin- 
ciple of .actual pcctqyary profit upon which those acquisitions were 
made. Without pausing to reflect that the several powers then 
hdMinjjj possessions in India, if not in open rebellion against their 
legitimate sovereign, were certainly foreigners and intruders on the 
soil, whole tracts and prm inees were accepted as gifts, or conquered 
by force of arms, as if the aboriginal inhabitants were not more 
worthy of consideration than the frees and other productions to be 
found on the surface. According to the barbarous computation of 
oriental despots, countries were only valuable in proportion to the 
direct land revenue they yielded ; the happiness of the inhabitants 
never entered into the calculation, and the .slow and often interrupted 
progress of arts and commerce afforded no other available source 
Of income. The occurrence of, wars and ro volutions rarely per-^ 
Knitted any hope of improvement in the amount, nhd as amidst the 
scenes of pillage that took place under a system of graduated plun- 
der, from the prince down to the smallest functionary, every thtbg^ 
was destroyed or dissipated that came within the reach of man ; . the 
land, whidi appeared to be the- only indestructible element of pro- 
duction, came to be considered as the sole property of the ruler. 
It was of this principle, which in itself exhibited the very essence of 
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anarchy, ignorance, and misrule, that a Christian establishment, 
emanating from a community in which civilization and refinement 
were supposed to have Attained their highest point, were not 
ashamed to avail themselves. Following the worthy; prototypes 
which the history of Asiatic barbarism and tyranny pnbr(|ed them, 
the India Company declared that the farmers’ dues wcre>in effect 
those of the state ; and, subsequently, when under the reforms in- 
troduced by Igpl Cornwallis, they ostensibly bestowed proprietary 
rights uponjAFaemindars, they first appropriated to the state the 
whole pro^Pe of the soil, after paying the expenses of cultivation, 
and one-tenth of $he rentaHo the newly created landholder. In ad- 
dition, however, to Asiatic principles and precedents, and to the 
learning and research bestowed by Patton,* to prove that the sove- 
reign was sole proprietor, or, which amounts to the same thing, the 
sole disposer of landed property, arguments were not long undis- 
covered, whereby to confer on this principle the sanction of more 
competent authority, and Hlackstonc is quoted by one of the writers 
in support of the Company’s prerogative to prove, that if a ** sub- 
ject in England has only the usufruc t, and not the absolute property 
in the soil j or, as Sir Edward Coke expresses it, he has dominium 
utile, but not dominium directum — a ryot in India may rest con- 
tented with an usufructuary right.” Hut, besides that this prin- 
ciple iu the law of England — resting us it does upon the doctrine of 
escheats, by which the sovereign ot the state sueceeds to all inheri- 
tance to which no other title can *be found, and by which lande^Mke 
all other property, revert to and vest in the King, who, in, the { eye 
of the law, is the universal lord and original proprietor of all tne 
land in his kingdom — is declared by Hiackston^(ii. 50) to 
reality, a mere fiction it forms part only of® at constitution by 
which the King is solemnly sworn to govern his people according 
to the statutes iu Parliament agreed on. If, therefore, the ryot of 
India is bound ,to rest contented with the same title to Ids ground 
that a subject oT England possesses, to mnkc the analogy complete, 
a free constitution should be given, and the quota of land-tax to bo 
paid should be settled by his representatives iu Parliament assent* 
bled. 

* Nothing, in truth, could have Ken more idle than the whole 
controversy concerning the right of property in the soil of India ; 
the natives, whose very subsistence depended upon tbl issue, were 
unable to take any part in the discussion > and it is quite evident 
that the will of government, whfth was alone commensurate with 
its power, was the only rule by which it was determined. Arguing 
from a state of things which had been produced by ages of plunder 
and desolation, the East India Company saw that tfid only rational 
mode of restoring the prosperity <?f the country,, would interfere 
— 1,11 1 — - ■ *■ * 


• * Principle of Asiatic Monarchies. 
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with the pecuniary aid which their commercial embarrassments ren- 
dered necessary, besides compelling them to abstain from all attempts 
to increase their rents until order was restored, and with it the 
peaceful and industrious habits«of the community. Their interest 
as traders was, in fact, incompatible with the real interest of ter- 
ritorial rulers, supposed to have a sympathy with the prosperity 
of the country. The financial difficulties in which the Company's 
government had involved themselves, did not allow them the neces- 
sary leisure to take a just and magnanimous view of the great and 
interesting question, which the wonderful course of events had sub- 
mitted to their decision ; and, unhappily, the great Council of the 
Nation, and the ever- watchful eve of the British public, were too 
distant to admit of effectual interference to save the inhabitants of 
India from the continuance of a system, which, even under the more 
lenient sway of Mohammedan rulers, had plunged the greater part 
of them in hopeless poverty. 

'When, however, «t he India Company and their government or- 
dained a permanent settlement of the land revenue in 1793, there 
is no doubt that it was their intention to renounce all claim to the 
proprietorship of the land in favour of the zemindars ; but in omit- 
ting exactly to define, in the lir^t instance, the relative situation of 
zemindar and ryot, the door appeals to have been left open to so 
many alterations and intciferemes on the part of government, as in 
a great measure to have reduced the proprietary right to a mere 
name. The interests of the ryots being in direct opposition to those 
of thq landholders, the latter were soon found complaining that, 
unless they were armed with power, as prompt to enforce payment 
from their renter*, as government had authorised the use of in re- 
gard to its own Mims, it was impossible for them to discharge their 
engagements with punctuality . Notwithstanding this appeal, how- 
ever, government appears to have been sceptical as to the ill effects 
of the system, until its interests were likely to be affected, by the 
farther progress of the evils complained of exposing portions of the 
land sold to the hazard of a reduction in the mtes of assessment.* 
It then interfered for the protection of the zemindars ; and a regu- 
lation was enacted, “ for better enabling individuals to recover ar- 
rears of rent or revenue due to them," [the opening of the preamble 
to which is to the following effett : “ Government not admitting of 
any delay tn the payment of the public revenue receivable from the 
proprietors and farmers of land, justice requires that they should 

• * Afm'h the *ame reasons were given by Timur for protecting’ his 
subjects from ruin ; “ for the ruin of the subject eauseth the diminution of 
the I m per ini treasures a passage upon which Mr. Patton (Principles 
of Asiatic Monarchies,) makes the following observation : — “ This inti- 
mate couuectiou between the interest of the sovereign uud the prosperity 
of tht husbandman (the immediate tenant of government,) is the surest 
pledge of his security.’* Such were the opponents of the permanent set- 
tlement in Bengal ! 
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have the means of levying their rents and revenues with equal 
punctuality, and that the persons by whom they may be payable, 
whether under fanners, dependant talookdars, ryots, or others, should 
be enabled, in like manner, to realize the rents und revenue from 
which their engagements with the proprietors or farmers are to be 
made.”] By this regulation, the delays which a defaulter was 
enabled to oppose to the distrainer in enforcing payment of arrears 
of rent or revenue, as far as the amount was realizable from his 
crops or his personal property, were avoided, and the distrainer 
allowed, uuder specified conditions, to put up the property of the 
defaulter for sale, and to cause it to be sold, to make good the 
deficiency, and in some cases to confine the defaulter until he 
discharged the claim against him, together with interest at twelve 
per cent. Thus the protection atlbrdod to the cultivators by the 
permanent settlement was in effect withdrawn, and the land- 
holders had it again in their power to piactisc all tho^e oppres- 
sions and arbitrary exactions, which it hud been the object of 
that settlement to abolish for ever. “ It became the inteiest of the 
zemindar,” as is observed by Mr. Thackery on another occasion, 
“ not to assist but to rum the not, tlut lie might ejc< t him from 
his right of occupancy, and put m some on.* else on a raised rent j” 
— and such was his power in this re.peet, that the cultivators, un- 
able to bear up against their renewed oppressions, were frequently 
induced to abscond, m order to avoid imprisonment, in addition to 
the forfeiture of their whole property. It was from the operation 
of these two causes — the effort* of llu* landholders, on the one hand, 
to retain their station, and, if possible, to raise their share of the 
rents i and of the ryots, on the other, to secure a fair remuneration 
for their labour, — that justified the follow uq^t appalling picture, 
drawn by the Collector of Midnapore, binary, " They (the 

zemindars) all say, that mu.1i a liar^li and oppressive system was 
never before resorted to in this country , that the custom of impri- 
soning landholders for arrears of rev enue was m comparison mild 
and indulgent to them ; that though it was no doubt the intention of 
government to confer an important benefit on them by abolishing 
this custom, Jit has been found, b) melancholy experience, that the 
system of sales and attachments, which has been substituted for it, 
lias, in the course of a few years, reduced most of the great zemin- 
dars in Bengal to distress and beggary, and produced a greater 
change in the landed property of Bengal than lias perhaps ever bup- 
pened in the same space of time in any age or country, by the mere 
effect of internal regulations.” Estates were everywhere sold for 
default of revenue j and the purchasers, who supplanted the first 
proprietors, being in their turn unable to supjiort themselves under 
such a system, the land was sold and resold, until it at length fell 
into the possession of a set of men who were content to act merely 
as the receivers of the land-tax, without having any farther interest 
in their estates, or incurring any risk but that of losing their office. 
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Tbil was, in fact, the natural result of the anomalous position in 
which the zemindar was placed in respect to government and to the 
ryots j responsible to the former to the whole amount assessed on 
his estate, and necessarily at thqpncrcy of the latter, when the least 
delay in realizing that amount occasioned a sale of his property to 
make good the defalcation, he was gradually deprived of every thing 
he possessed, besides the tenth share of the rents, which formed hw 
commission for collecting the whole. No individual thus circum- 
stanced could be supposed to have the power, even if he had the will, 
to attend to the comforts and prosperity of his tenants ; and whilst, 
for want of capital, no attempt could be made by the latter to improve 
their condition, without overwhelming them with debt, no subse- 
quent effort could release them ; because every advantage which was 
gained excited the covetousness of their landlord, and induced him to 
make use of all the means in his power to dispossess them, and pro- 
cure a higher rent from their successor. This con side ration, operated 
as a complete bar to improvement; and, in fact, the only reasonable 
prospect which offered itself to such of the landholder! as still pos- 
sessed sufficient capital, was to turn their attention to the cultivation 
of such waste land as lay within the boundary of their estates, and 
the produce of which, agreeabh to the spirit of the act of permanent 
settlement, was not liable to farther taxation. 

* In a climate like that of India, where vegetation is so rapid> 
and where inundations are so frequent, ground very soon runs to 
waste and becomes overgrown with brushwood, ( olebrooke esti- 
mates the proportion of laud tilled m liengal andhehar at only one- 
third of the whole surface ; and gives it as his opinion, in an ex- 
treme case, that a period of thirty years scarcely covers the barren 
sand with soil — vflhen inundations have been caused, as sometimes 
occurs, by rivers bieaking through their banks or changing their 
course. It requires, indeed, at all times a considerable expense of 
money and labour to clear wastes that are overgrown with jungle j 
in most eases, two or three jears must elapse before it is discovered 
how much of the ground, so cleared, will yield a sufficient remuner- 
ation ; and if to these considerations be added the ill effects of poverty 
and ignorance, in persevering ujKm an exaggerated estimate of 
profit, some idea may be formed of the difficulty of reclaiming land 
under similar circumstances, and of the degree of encouragement 
which it would be desirable to hold out for such employment of 
capital. Instances, indeed, have not been wanting, of individual 
having entirely ruined themselves, after a perseverance of upwards 
of twenty years, in their endeavour to recluim waste lands in dif- 
ferent parts of India. Fortunately, such instances are rare j but 
they servo to show the difficulty attending improvements of this 
nature. The Indian government, however, still adhering to the 
principle, that all profits derived from the land are in effect those of 
the state, have not only allowed themselves to be prevailed upon, in 
consequence of this very partial improvement of the condition of the 
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landholders, to withhold the benefits of a permanent settlement from 
the ceded and conquered provinces, although under the most solemn 
engagements to grant them, but they have endeavoured, and are 
still endeavouring, by a sort of qu<&arranto process, to assert their 
right to share in the augmentation of income, which some zemin- 
dars have procured at so much expense and hazard to themselves 
individually. In regard to the north-western provinces, iti paxti- 
cular, nothing can be at once so unjust and so impolitic as such 
conduct. The whole population of that part of the country, which 
is most exposed to foreign aggression — a race of men well known 
to be more robust and more prone to military habits than in any 
other part of India — iristcad of being well affected to the govern- 
ment, by being attached to the soil which they ought to protect, arc 
kept in an unsettled and discontented condition, ready to believe 
that nothing hut a change of masters can free them from the state 
of impoverishment in which they are plunged; — whilst the great 
landholders are deterred from attending to the happiness and pros- 
perity of their tenantry, by the apprehension that government will 
step in and appropriate all the prolits, as they are thought to be 
doing in the rest of their dominions. 

* The effect of the*e circumstances in discouraging agriculture it 
is unnecessary to insist upon : but the injury thus indicted upon the 
country is greatly enhanced In the change which a few years have 
wrought in its commercial prospects. W hen British influence was 
first established in Bengal, the country was literally crowded with 
manufacturers and artisans of all descriptions. The various officers, 
both of the Mogul court and the .subordinate principalities and go- 
vernments, with their numerous retainer*, occasioned an immense 
consumption of every article winch luxury could desire, or the in- 
genuity of the country prodme ; and s >me of these, on account of 
their beauty and costliness, formed the basis of n considerable ex- 
port trade. But on tbe substitution of a comparatively economical 
European government, the demand for productions of this nature 
almost entirely ceased ; the industry of the country everywhere met 
with a sensible check ; and the finishing blow was put to many of 
those manufactures, for which India had been so long celebrated, 
by the fabrics of Europe being made to rival them in delicacy of 
workmanship, and even to surpass them in cheapness. Nothing 
was then reserved for the industry of the natives but such articles 
as were too coarse or too valueless to excite competition, and the 
great increase of the hnport trade soon converted India almost 
exclusively into a market for raw produce. This great revolution 
iu the commercial interests of the country was calculated to arouse 
aU the vigilance and call for all the forbearance of a government 
which hod the welfare of its subjects at heart. Tbe great 
change which had taken place in the condition of the people, who, 
from being composed of a mass of manufacturing classes, sufficient 
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to furnish ample employment for the agricultural c?a9S, became 
suddenly transformed into a nation of cultivators, called imperiously 
for the fostering hand of government to increase and improve the 
produce of the soil, by the adoption of every expedient which in- 
dustry, skill, and capital could apply to it, and to create such other 
employment as the nature, wants, and habits of the people would 
admit. In all countries where the great bulk of the inhabitants 
gain their subsistence by cultivating the soil, the natural increase of 
population will soon exceed the demand for employment, and the 
wages of labour will be gradually reduced to the lowest possible 
rate. Nothing can avert or even retard the general distress and 
misery conscqucut upon this state of tilings, but the extension and 
improvement of agriculture, the encouragement of industry to fur- 
nish employment to the surplus population, and the diffusion of 
education and intelligence ; by the operation of which, new wants 
and new tastes will be engendered, sullicient to impart a stimulus 
to the industry and ingenuity of all classes. The Indian govern- 
ment, however, as we have seen, acted upon diametrically opposite 
principles. When the amount of the land-tax had been fixed, in 
perpetuity, at a rate which there was every rea c on to suppose would 
drain the surplus earnings of tlu* whole agricultural community into 
the rollers of the state, a permanent settlement with the ceded and 
conquered provinces, though distinctly promised under the govern- 
ments of Lord Wellesley and Lord INI into, is withheld from time to 
time, in the hope of gradually enticing the landholders to make 
such improvement as may all'ord an opportunity of approximating 
to the maximum as>csMiient which the produce of the soil will 
admit; because, in a few instances, the landholders of llengal and 
Jlehur have been able to accumulate more wealth than could reason- 
ably have been anticipated. Nor is this indecent appetence of re- 
venue confined to the regulations enacted of late years — regulations 
which appear to be passed for no other purpose than to be subjects 
of perpetual discussion and illusive amendment, — but it is made to 
apply retrospectively even to rights and privileges which existed 
before the acquisition of the Devvanny, and which had been recog- 
nised by every successive government; for the tenures by which 
certain lands have been held rent free, from time immemorial, have 
come at length to be questioned, and many of them have lately been 
resumed, whilst others are, at this moment, under sequestration. 

‘ When the Luglish first apjK'ared u[>on the plains of India, there 
were so many Native princes and chieftains In the exercise of 
sovereign power, and these personages were so easily induced to 
alienate their rights for the sake of immediate advantage, that it is 
probable the custom of grnntiug lands rent free continued e*en 
after the Company had unequivocally assumed political rule. It 
itas necessary, therefore, to iuquire into and put a stop to an abase 
which threatened to make such serious inroads upon the fiscal 
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jurisdiction of the state $ and accordingly, as far back as 1783, a 
regulation was passed, that all rent-free land, in whatever quantity, 
unless held under the sanction of a grant from the Governor and 
Council, or unless possession thcroef had been obtained antecedent 
to the Dewanny grant, were resuniable. To this regulation no 
reasonable objection could be made ; though such is reported to 
have been the number of claims for land winch then called for con- 
tinuation, that it is supposed a very great portion of them was left 
unadjusted by the committee empowered to carry the above reso- 
lution into effect. 

‘These lands are chiefly of four descriptions,* the Pevutter and 
Pirutter, granted for the endowment of Hindoo and Mohammedan 
temples, re9pecti\ ely. Brannitter, lands appropriated for the main- 
tenance of Bramins ; and Mohutrnn, or honorary grants to indivi- 
duals. The two latter descriptions mav be sold, or otherwise dis- 
posed of; but the two first are for ever devoted to the purposes for 
which they were originally granted ; and an order of government, 
on the occasion referred to, prohibited the granting of land for 
religious or charitable purpose^ in future, without the express 
sanction of the state, though existing proprietors were confirmed in 
their possessions. Affairs remained in this situation for many 
jears ; but at length an order was issued, decreeing that rent-free 
lands should be resumed, unless the proprietors of them could pro- 
duce their sunnuds, or grants, for the inspection of the collector of 
the district ; when those found to bear unequivocal marks of validity 
were to be confirmed, and the others rescinded. 1* As, however, 
much of the land in question had been granted many years, and in 
some cases centuries, before the establishment of the Company’s 
government, it was scarcely probable that sunnuds and titles could 
have been preserved, amidst the scenes of violence and commotion 
which hod so frequently occurred ; neither public nor private 
registers could be supposed to have survived the general wreck ; 
though the known habits of the people were perfectly consistent 
with the belief that such property continued to descend in the 
families to which itfiad been originally given. 

' To tbe^p evils, arising out of the extreme uncertainty of their 


• * See Mr. Grant's Analysis of the Finances of Bengal. Fifth Re'port, 
Appendix, p. 290 and 318. 

f *By a subsequent regulation, rent-free land, not exceeding ten 
biggaht in extent (about three acres,) are exempted from the operation 
of this decree, upon proof beipg produced of such lauds haring been 
in the possession of the family now holding them for a certain specified 
period. TTbSere is little doubt, however, that the revenufi records, which 
were deposited In the KhaUah when the permanent settlement was made, 
do actually contain the registry of most of the rent-free estates which ore 
now ttboOr to be resumed. 
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rights, where every privilege is assumed to be held by sufferance, 
liable to th*e revision or resumption of government, without even 
the form of open investigation, must be added the imposition of 
Stamp-duties, bearing with peculiar severity upon the undertenants 
and cultivators, and which were a direct consequence of the act of 
permanent settlement. 

' The Natives of India, but particularly the inhabitants of what 
are termed the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, cherish 
i^very general and sincere veneration for the character of Lord 
Cornwallis j and with reason look upon him as the champion of their 
rights, and the founder of the few privileges which still remain to 
them. His professed desire to make their protection depend solely 
upon the laws, and not upon the individual character of their rulers ; 
and his consequent separation of the financial from the judicial func- 
tions, and making public officers, in the former department, respon- 
sible for their conduct to the courts established in the principal 
cities and districts ; his regulating courts of appeal and last resort; 
his abolition of judges’ fees, as well as all other charges which 
• set a price upon justice, and made it difficult of access, in propor- 
tion to the poverty and helplessness of the suitor ; his recommend- 
ing and lafing the foundation of a code of laws prescribing rules 
for the coffluct of all, and specifying the mode of attaining speedy 
redress for every injury; and the care he took to explain the 
grounds of every regulation he enai ted, and to appeal to the good 
sense of the people upon all subjects affecting their rights, persons, 
or property, called for, and still command, their fervent admiration, 
and justly entitled that distinguished nobleman to the gratitude not 
only of India but of all mankind. Accustomed, as the Natives of 
India are to look up to theft rulers with a deference and respect 
little short of adoration, they hailed with heartfelt gratitude these 
manifestations of a kind and benificent mind ; but in proportion 
to the sincerity of this feeling, is the dismay with which they 
have witnessed the almost total abrogation of measures, the 
reasons of ‘which had been so fully and satisfactorily laid open 
to their understanding, and a sjsteni infinitely more severe and 
inflexible than any they had before seen substituted in its place. 
Innumerable are the traditions current throughout the provinces, 
concerning the love of justice, and the strictly impartial mind, for 
whicty Lord Cornwallis was celebrated ; they consider his regula- 
tions as having established and conveyed to them benefits till then 
unknown, or only existing in their legendary abstractions, of what 
a perfect ruler should be. His equal administration of justice, by 
rules which professed to disregard the persons and qualities of men, 
and to be free from the influence of the government itself, gained 
all their confidence ; and if the land-tax appeared to be so great, as 
to leave the ostensible proprietor an inadequate share of the rents of 
fill estate, still the amount taken was ? fixed, and for ever,*" and 
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admittedof relative diminution, by the effect of increased industry. 
This certainty of exemption from future demands, notwithstanding 
the disadvantage under which they laboured, in being, in a great 
measure* excluded from taking any part in the government of their 
country, and in being debarred from receiving assistance .and 
instruction from the settlement of intelligent Europeans 'amongst 
them, still offered considerable inducement to them to improve their 
property by cultivating the more valuable articles of produQe^dnd 
byclearing waste or uncultivated lands, — like the leverof Arch i mein, 
industry only required ground to stand upon, to enable it to move the 
universe ) and that ground they beheld in the security to persons and 
property, which it was his lordship’s anxious wish to establish, 

1 It is singular, however, that although Lord Cornwallis success- 
fully combated the reasons for delating, for ten years, the final 
announcement of a permanent settlement, which Mr. Shore had ad- 
duced, he never appears to have entertained a doubt as to the prior 
right of the zemindars to the property of the soil. “ Mr. Shore has 
most ably, and, in my opinion,” observes his lordship, ,f most suc- 
cessfully argued in favour of the ritrhls of the zemindars to the 
property of the soil.” * Hut if the value of permanency is to be 
withdrawn from the settlement now in agitation, of whit avail will 
the power of his arguments be to the zemindars, for whose rights 
he has contended ? They are now to ha\e their property in farm 
for a lease of ten years provided they will pay as good a rent for it ; 
and this property is then to be again assc-scd, at whatever rent the 
government of this country may at that time think proper to im- 
pose. In any part of the world, where the value of property is 
known, would not such a concc»don of u right rtf properly in the soil 
be called a cruel mockery ? The interest of the zemindar was, in 
point of fact, too intimately blended with the proprietary right to be 
easily separated ; but nothing L more clear, throughout the whole 
controversy, than that the position which he occupied constituted a 
disturbing cause by which the plumb-line of justice, in«piaking the 
proprietary recognition, was warped from the perpendicular, and the 
entire calculation affected with err<-r accordingly. The ryot was 
the teal prppfietor — he paid the rent of the land to the zemindar as 
an agent of government only. The zemindar was a civil, officer of 
police, as well as revenue ; he was bound to make good his stipu- 
lated payment of revenue, under penalty of suffering an equifalent 
loss of property, or of being deprived of the whole ; it was his duty 
to preserve the peace of the country, and his services were required 
for tiie defence of the suite, against rebellion or invasion, according 
in bfe cleans of furnishing that assistance. From all these duties, 
bowev«% excepting the. collection of the rents, our system of govern- 
ment reBertd hipa \ an d, in principle, he had no farther right than 
t towjdrit Owiqaticf Qf 'hord r ComwMs conceded to those who 

• Fifth Report, Appendix, p. 473. 
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were likely+to suffer from the resumption of tbe *ayer. " As to 
the question of right,” observes his lordship, “ I cannot conceive 
that any government in their senses would ever have delegated an 
authorised right to any of their subjects to impose arbitrary taxes 
on the internal commerce of the country. It certainly has been an 
abuse that has crept in, either through the negligence of the Mogul 
governors, who were careless and ignorant of all matters of trade j 
or, what is more probable, the connivance of the Musulman aumil, 
who tolerated the extortion of the zemindar, that he might again 
plunder him in his turn. Hut be that as it may, the right has been 
too long established, or tolerated, to allow a just government to 
take it away without indemnifying the proprietor for the loss j and 
I never heard that, in the moH free state, if an individual possessed 
a right that was incompatible with the public welfare, the lcgisla* 
ture made an) scruple of taking it from him, provided they gave 
him a fair equivalent. The case of the late Duke of Athol, who, a 
few years ago, parted very unwillingly with the sovereignty of the 
Isle of Man, appears to me to be exactly in point.” * The situation 
of the zemindars bore a still greater resemblance to the case here 
brought forward by his lordship , the extent and condition of their 
tenure varied from those of a jaghcerdar, or feudal chieftain, to 
those of a government agent for the collection of the rents, invested 
with authority over the ryots, to enforce the cultivation of the 
lands, and to yield them, at the same time, his protection. In all 
cases, and under whatever designation, the collection of the revenue, 
and the appropriation ot a part ot it for defraying the local ex- 
penses, was the principal stipulation , and the amount which re- 
mained after these payment 1 ', ov er and abov e tbe remuneration al- 
lowed by the state, was paid into the treasury, either in the form of 
an offering, or present, on renewal of the jaghcerdar *s commission 
every three )ears, or ot tribute, or simply in the form of land re- 
venue. If this view had been adopted by the Indian government at 
the time of making the permanent settlement, and if the zemindars 
had been compelled to grant pot tali'-, to all the farmers or under- 
tenants, and ryots, who could command sufficient capital to enable 
them to keep their lands in cultivation, the otherwise insurmount- 
able difficulties arising out of a vain endeavour to reconcile the ex- 
istence of proprietary rights, with a denial of that control which a 
landholder everywhere jxiwsses over his tenants, would have been 
in the first instance avoided; and the zemindar would have fallen 
into his natural and correct position, of assistant to the collector 
the district, in remitting through lum the net land revenue to go- 
vernment, after paying the authorised local expenses. 

# In addition, however, to the various arguments bf wljch the 
Question of the permanent settlement, and the^fersons with Whom 
that settlement was to be made, had, not u ndesiguedly, been per- 

• Fifth Report, Appendix, p. 475. 
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plexed, [two other considerations were not without thfeir influence 
upon the minds of the Court of Directors and the principal members 
of the Indian government. The first was the actual necessity for 
realising quickly nnd certainly the greatest possible revenue from 
India, in consequence of the commercial embarrassments into which 
the Company had fallen ; and the Court of Directors were only too 
happy to close with a plan which yielded even more than they had 
calculated upon, without feeling disposed to attend to the develop* 
ment of any other system, the operation of which might not turn 
so speedily advantageous to their interest*. The other,] a consider- 
ation which may be supposed to have had much weight with the 
Indian government, and to have induced them to recognise the 
zemindars as proprietors of the soil, in preference to the ryots, 
was, that the government itself stood in the position of a zemindar 
in respect to its salt as well as to its opium monopolies ; and, whilst 
in this rapacity, it reserved to itself the right to alter the tenure of 
the ryot in the Salt Mehals, &e., it could not with any consistency 
consider the proprietary right to he vested in any but the zemindars. 

* Notwithstanding, therefore, the eoncurrence of all parties in the 
necessity for protecting the rvoti, the latter were placul in sulxir- 
dination to the zemindar*, with no other stipulation m their favour, 
in the act of permanent settlement, than an article, declaring that 
it was a duty at all times indi-pensihlv required from the pro- 
prietors of land to conduc t themselves with good faith nnd modera- 
tion towards their dependant talookd.ir* and not*, and that go- 
vernment reserved to itself the power to enact, whenever doomed 
proper to do so, such regulations as might he thought necessary for 
the protection and welfare of the dependant lalookdars, rvots, and 
other cultivators of the soil.* Regulations to ilns effect were indeed 
subsequently framed • and there is little doubt that, if the same 
coolness of judgment and strict impartiaht) which had so much in- 
fluence in enacting the permanent settlement, had superintended 
its operations for two or three vears, it would, m spito of the disad- 
vantages under which it laboured, have answered every reasonable 
expectation 3 f but the departure of Lord Cornwallis to ICurope so 


• Colebrook’s Supplement, p. .'TO. 

f Mr. Tucker, however, seems to he of a different opinion ; not only 
does he think that the several Governors of India were peculiarly suited 
to the particular times and < ireu instances in which they happen to hare 
bean placed, but, in the ardour of his optimism, he asserts that Lord 
Teignmouth followed in the footsteps of Ins illustrious predecessor, and, 
with scrupulous good faith, gave effect to plans which, as a member of 
Lord Cornwallis’s government, he had felt it his duty to oppose. This 
k the Urst time, perhaps, that the individual by whom a plan wm to be 
carried into effect, has been thought peculiarly suited to that task by his 
gersdnal hostility to the measure. Whatever may have been the jp>od 
faith of Lord Teignmouth, whether to his own or to his predeceisor’s 
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aoon after the great change had been effected, left the new system' 
iti the hands of some of its bitterest enemies, and the want of cor- 
dial co-operation on the part of the civil functionaries, by which the 
measure had all along been impeded, quickly ensured its virtual 
abrogation. Accordingly, wc find that a regulation (VIII. of 176$), 
which directed that landlords should prepare forms of pottahg, 6r 
leases, for the. collector’s approbation, and tender such pottahs to 
their tenants, on pain of being fined if they neglected to do so, was 
suspended in the following year in a great number of zillahs j and 
it was then declared, that the approbation of the collector extended 
only to the form of pottahs, " any dispute regarding the rate being 
referred to the civil courts.’’* Here, then, wc have at once the true 
cause of the vast accumulation of law-suits in the several courts • 
the pottahs, which the ryots had been taught to expect were so 
much waste-paper, until their terms had bmi settled by an appeal 
to law j and, as it is probable th.it it did not happen in above one 
instance in ten, that both paitics agreed upon the subject, almost 
the whole agricultural population were actually compelled to appeal 
to the courts. Mr. Mill, m In*, “ History of British India,” attri- 
butes the accumulation of undecided cases in a great measure to the 
mischievous prejudues oi lawyers, “ one of the most remarkable of 
which is that ot rendenngjudici.il proceedings intricate bv the mul- 
tiplication of technical forms,! &o. and certainly the description 
ot the forms and deln\s, including repeated translations of law- 
papers, given by Air. shore in bis fir^t minute, (already referred 
to,) is sufficiently formidable.} The fith Report, indeed, expressly 
informs us, that the judicial rules upon which those still in use in 
licngal are founded, “ had the ad\ antage of being framed by profes- 
sional talents j but tins the historian seems to think is, per se any 
thing but a recommendation. The habits, ideas, and associations of 
professional men are so inseparably connected with precedent and 
authority, that they are seldom well qualified for striking out new 
paths in legislation ■ blinded, like horses in a mill, they are apt to 
imagine that they are making great strides in advance when they 
have only been travelling, in the old beaten track, to the little circle 
to which they have so long been yoked. On this subject, however 
the historian appears to he somewhat at variance with himself for 
he informs us that “ there was in India nothing which in reality 
deserved the name of law," forgetting wliat he had just'said of the 
pfrver^ ingenuity of Infers, ami that he had shortly before 
told his renders, that “ justice had always been distributed in tbe 
method ot simple and rational inquiry/ among the people of Hlo* 

cnlnion, certain it is, that the regulation which drove the ryots Into the 

+ Hittnrr of Rnti«)i India n *>a ’i 


t History of British India, p. et s?q. 
j Fifth Report, Appendix, p. 190. 
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dostan. We have the authority of the 5th Report, for the fact of 
the people of India having been governed by a system in which 
they apparently acquiesced with cheerfulness, and that the customs 
of the Hindoo and Mohammedan law were known, if not to all the 
European judges and magistrates, certainly to the Native law and 
ministerial officers, whose services, wc are told, were common to all 
the English courts, district as well as city : the Mohammedan 
laws, with respect to Mussulmans, and the Hindoo with respect to 
Hindoos, being considered the general rules by which the judges 
were to form their decisions in all civil suits, and the Moham- 
medan law of the Koran, as explained by the commentators, 
the general rule for criminal justice ; with such alterations and 
modifications of its sanguinary punishments and mutilations, as the 
milder spirit of British criminal justice dictated. With regard, how- 
ever, 'to the principles on which English practice was engrafted upon 
Indian law’, and particularly to the introduction of paid advocates, 
(vakeels,)* it is impossible not to agree with the historian in his 
general view of the law, not indeed in India only, but even in the 
mother country. 

* The absurdities by which English law still continues to lie en- 
cumbered, arose in the course of ages out of peculiar states of society, 
and arc retained apparently from no other motive than the instinctive 
horror of innovation, which the timid of all persuasions are too prone 
to entertain. The structure of society has undergone many and great 
changes, but the common law is still *' m the rearward ot the fashion,” 
and retains its antiquated costume, as if unconscious of the ridicule 
with which it is covered. It evinces, however, a constant endeavour 
to reconcile newf feelings and new circumstances to its own precon- 
ceived notions ; and thus, by a sparing adoption of such modern 
improvements as bear a strained resemblance to ancient practice, it 
has become a thing of threads and patches, f utterly incompre- 
hensible to ordinary men. Authority and precedent are its avowed 
foundation ; and its professed aim h to furnish a plain and certain 
rule for the guidance and protection of all. Vet new decisions of 
individual judges, grounded upon fanciful analogies to some former 
case, are constantly erected into maxims of law, and an adherence 
to remote sources of authority, in opposition to the plain standard 
of reason and common sense, involves every fresh question in in- 
extripable confusion. Thus, w hilst the stability of the law is relied 
upon in theory, its uncertainty is notorious and apparently inevitable 


• < Lord Cornwallis is not responsible for the introduction of vakeel) 
into Indian courts of justice, as might be inferred from the passage of 
Mr. Mill's history here adverted to } his Lordship found them already 
established there by the regulations of 17-SI » and all he did was to reform 
the abuses connected with their practice and appointments. 

t‘ Questi »ono, (says Beccaria,) gli expedient! delle nazioni dcboli, le 
leggi deile quali non sono che istantanee riparazioni di un edificio ruin- 
oso, che crolla da ogni parte. 
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in practice ; and decisions, in fact, depend more upon the personal 
character of the judge, than upon any fixed or ascertained principles. 
Under the hollow pretence, indeed, of shielding us from the tyranny 
or corruption of judges, by referring everything to precedent, it, in 
reality, creates the worst of tyrannies, — a varying and uncertain 
law j and it sets, as it were, a premium upon the ingenuity of lawyers, 
to reconcile present circumstances with past decisions. Thus it 
furnishes a constant bar to its own improvement, by discarding 
everything that has not some previous sanction in its favour, with- 
out adverting to the circumscribed state of knowledge and experience 
at the period when that sanction was pronounced ; and it has a ten- 
dency to encourage litigation by holding out almost as fair a pros- 
pect of success to the wicked as to the innocent. What is termed 
common law, is, in fact, to be found only in reports of cases and in 
the dicta of judges, forming together an immense heterogenous 
mass, which, on the one hand, — may be made to assume any form 
by means of what is technically called a fiction, and from which, on 
the other, the ingenuity of a practised lawyer can extract authority 
for alfnost any doctrine however absurd, flight and wrong, in short, 
became in a great measure subordinate considerations ; the sole 
question is not what is just, but what is law, and that law is to be 
found not in any written enactment, but in the ever- varying opinion 
of presiding judges. ° r 


‘ Jo fix this wavering mass, to give firmness and consistency to 
the loose elements of the soil, i S indeed, a great desideratum, not 
only in India, hut in England also. All writers are agreed, that since 
the adoption of the Code Napoleon, the number of lawsuits for real 
property (precisely that department in which English law displays 
the greatest number of subtilities,) has been greatly reduced in 
jroncc. Indeed, the mere compression of existing law’s into a small 
compass, is of itself a benefit conferred upon the community : it not 
only brings the law w ithin the comprehension of all, but it confines 
the subject matter of future comment, and restrains the authority of 
the judge willun its just bounds, those of a faithful interpretation of 
the laws 1 or the framing and institution of such a code in India 
an excellent opportunity was undoubtedly lost when the reforms of 
J 793 were carried into effect. The submissive character of the 
Hindoos, their acknowledged hereditary prostration, and their habits 
of looking up to their rulers as to their father, and, under Providence 
their god upon earth ; were no less favourable to the calm and dispas- 
sionate investigation which such a measure would have demanded 
than to the supenntendnncc of its operation in the hands of themost 
considerate and well-informed servants of the tfndia Company. 
We arc told, indeed, that it was necessary to respect the prejudices 
ot the natives, and to adhere as much as possible to their laws and 
customs, in framing a system of government for our eastern pos- 
sessions ) but a very slight inspection of the regulations which have 
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been passed tinder this solemn injunction, will convince any man, 
that the only prejudices which have been respected are certain cruel 
and disuniting observances of their religion ; * which, in their opera- 
tion, are rather calculated to assist than to impede the fiscal views 
of government ; and that, in other respects, very little attention has 
been paid to the feelings or opinions of the people. We found the 
inhabitants of India, it is true, immersed in the most profound ig- 
norance, and a prey to the most absurd and revoking superstition ; 
but security of property, and redress of grievances, are substantial 
benefits, which address themselves to the business and bosoms of 
men of every intellect and of all persuasion^ ; and certainly the con- 
duct of the people of Bengal, in appealing to our law courts, did not 
evince any slowness to avail themselves of the protection which was 
offered to them, even hy the very incomplete reforms effected at the 
period now referred to. 'l itis conduct, as the government justly 
observes, indicated a change of circumstances which ought to be 
received with satisfaction, inasmuch as it evinced the protection in- 
tended to be afforded by an equal administration of justice, to be 
real and efficient j and showed that the care and attention which its 
directors, with so much .solicitude, had urged the government to 
observe for preventing the oppressions formerly practised by the 
most powerful landholders, had not been exerted in vain ; and that, 
in the success of those exertions, a foundation had been laid for the 
liappincss of the great body of the people, and in the increase of 
population, agriculture, and commerce, for the general prosperity 
of the country. | But the government, with singular inconsistency, 
instead of acknowledging the confidence thus shown in the upright- 
ness of their intentions, by redoubling their efforts to administer 
strict and impartial justice to all parties, lir^-t did all in their power 
to promote litigation, and then loaded the redrew of grievances 
with such heavy duties as amounted to a denial of it altogether to 
the great majority of suitors. If^hc lilxT.d and enlightened obser- 
vation just cited had l>cen followed up by an increase in the num- 
ber of courts, or by the appointment of commi-sioners, with power 
to settle all disputes arising out of the new* order of things, upon the 
known and recognised principles of equity to the parties, it cannot 
be doubted, that the rage for litigation would quickly have sub- 
sided, and that the permanent settlement would have realised the 
most favourable expectations, without that revolution in property. 


• See, amongst other instance*, Regulation IV. of 1806, for the care with 
which the most cruel and abominable superstitions practised at the Tem- 
ple of Juggernaut have been sanctioned and organised, with a view to tbe 
pecuniary profit which they yield to our (.knstiun Government ! The 
number of lives annually supposed to be sacrificed, in consequence of the 
Juggernaut pilgrimage, is too great to mention; the surrounding country 
is literally whitened with human bones, 
f Revenue Letter, October 3^ 1799. 
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and those appalling scenes of distress, with which its operation ha» 
been accompanied. On the contrary, however, in leas than a month 
after passing a regulation for the relief of the zemindars, another 
was published for re-enacting the payment of the institution-fee, 
abolished in 1 793, and for establishing fees on exhibits, so as to ren- 
der the proceedings costly to the party cast or nonsuited, without 
(it is said) discouraging recourse to them, where the cause of action 
might be well founded. The preamble states, that , " in consequence 
of there being no expense in the first instance, and but a moderate 
and limited one ultimately, many groundless and litigious suite and 
complaints have been instituted against individuals, and the trials 
of otlicrs have been protracted, &.e. ; whereby the judges have been 
prevented from determining causes with that expedition which is 
essential for deterring individuals from instituting vexatious claims, 
on. refusing to satisfy just demands, &c. j and that the establishing 
of fees on the institution and trial of suits, and on petitions pre- 
sented to the court, being considered to be the best mode of putting 
a stop to this abuse of the ready means now afforded to individuate 
of availing themselves of the exercise of the laws, without obstruct- 
ing the bringing forward of just claims, the following rules are 
enacted, &e.j” — “The imposition of this expense,” it is stated in the 
Fifth Report, “was expected to repress litigation in future} but, with 
respect to the large accumulation of causes already on the judge s 
file, they were got rid of by an ec post fat to law, which directed, 
that the fees' required to be paid on tfce institution of suits hereafter 
(April Hi, 1 7 IM,) shall be paid under the like rules and exceptions 
in all suits or appeals now depending in the zillali or city courts, 
&c. kc. t which may have been instituted subsequent to the 1st of 
May, 1793, unless adjusted by the parties, and such suits, unless 
withdrawn, or the fees are paid within one month, to be dismissed.” 
In thus endeavouring to repress litigation, however, most of the 
fees were carried to the account tif government ; and their amount, 
no doubt, suggested the expediency of turning what was now con- 
sidered n national < luraeteristic to the advantage of the state by 
further impositions. Aeeordingly, a regulation to this effect was 
passed in 1797 ; hut, in thus converting the vices of their subjects 
into a species of t radio, the Indian Government seems to have been 
aware that some apology was due ; and, on that account, the aboli- 
tion of the jxdicc tax is made, in some measure, the excuse, for in- 
creasing the fees on the institution and trials of suits, and for ettM- 
liahing a stamp duty on law papers. Difficulties, it is said lathe 
preamble to the regulation in question, (VI. of 1797,) having been 
experienced in determining what persons were liable to be charged 
with the police tax, and frauds and exactions having, in consequence, 
been committed by the assessors and collectors, to the vexation of 
the contributors as well as to the diminution of the produce of, t)ie 
tax, the Vice-President iu Council has therefore resolved to abolish, 
this tax 3 and, with a view further A discourage the preferring of 
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lrtigioa* complaint*, and the filing of superfluous exhibits, and the 
summoning of unnecessary witnesses on the trials of suits, and ateo 
to provide for the deficiency which will be occasioned in the public 
revenue by the abolition of the j)olice tax, as well as to add to the 
public resources without burthening individuals, he has resolved, &c* 

* Passing over the singular manner in which the discouragement 
of litigious complaints is joined with the abolition of a totally dis- 
tinct tax, acknowledged to be nearly unproductive, it may be ob- 
served that, as the fees and stamps were here made payable alike 
by those who might prefer just complaints, ns by those who might 
be termed litigous, it is difficult to understand how such a tax 
could be considered as not burthening individuals. On the contrary, 
no tax burthens individuals so much as a tax upon law proceedings, 
to which no person resorts but in asserting or defending a right, of 
which he is, or is threatened to be, unjustly deprived. A police 
tax, on the contrary, being nothing more than a general contribution 
for a common benefit, is, under equitable regulations, an imposition 
every way unobjectionable, and, In municipal arrangements, might 
certainly be collected and disbursed, not only to the advantage of 
the state, but to the great comfort and security of the public. 

'The difficulty of keeping pace with the demands for redress, doe9 
not appear to have been sensibly diminished by the above mentioned 
regulations ) on the contrary, their tendency being to encourage 
injustice by hopes of impunity, the natural consequences ought to 
have been rather an encrease than a diminution of suits at law * 
but it was not till the year lSO;t that the proper remedy was 
applied, by adding t<> the number of judges throughout the pro- 
vinces, and enlarging the jurisdiction of the Native commissioners, 
or munsiffs. This remedy, howexer, xxas applied on so small a 
scale, as to be totally inadequate to the end proposed ; and the 
usual consolation for such a failure as again sought in an augmen- 
tation of the revenue by means of further stamp duties. Accord- 
ingly,* Regulation I. of 1811, followed up by others after a short 
interval, increase the rate of stamp duties, and extend the use of 
stamped paper so greatly, that without them, no complaint can be 
filed, no grievance taken cognizance of: on the contrary, if auy 
suitor neglect to provide himself with the necessary stamps, and 
present documents written on common paper, he is sentenced to a 
fine of twenty times the value of the stamp omitted, and a rejection 
of his complaint until the line be paid, and the prescribed stamps 

.4piicd. 

^meantime, however, the power of distraint had been greatly 
indSpeased by Regulation VII. of 1799, by which it was declared that 
under-tenants of every description were to be considered defaulters 

— — 4 

# * Harrington's Analy sis, vol. i. p. 162, apparently cites this regula- 
tion as first introducing the use stamps ** for raising a revenue hut 
the preamble above, quoted from Kc filiation VI. 1797, shews the principle 
to have been avowed on that occasion. 
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for any arrears of rent withheld beyond the day on which the same 
might have been payable, and liable to immediate distress^ if oil 
sucli arrears were not paid on demand. A commission of one axma 
in the rupee on the amount sales of property sold was also 
authorised to be charged to the account of the defaulters, in 
addition to the other expenses attending the attachment. The 
power of the collector was also strengthened by his being allowed 
to imprison defaulting landholders, and to charge interest for the 
amount of the monthly instalment remaining undischarged, at the 
rate of one per cent, per mensem from the date at which the arreor 
became due, without waiting for authority from the Board of 
Revenue so to do, unless he think proper to apply for special 
instructions. lie was authorised and directed, however, to suspend 
the exercise of these powers in cases of drought,* inundation, or 
other calamity of the season, and where the defaulter was entirely 
blameless, reporting circumstances to the Board of Revenue. But 
whether from the board having condemned this indulgence where 
shown, or from the natural inclination of men in official stations to 
exceed the bounds of their authority, the collectors did, notwith- 
standing, attach and distrain to such an extent, as to call for the 
interference of government * to prohibit their doing so during the 
three first months of the yeqr, whilst the landholders and farmers 
were adjusting their settlements with the ryots. By the regulation 
here referred to, however, it was directed that, in order to limit the 
division of property, when an estate was attached, the whole of it, 
and not a part, was to be sold, the surplus produce of such sale, 
after discharging the amount of arrears, interest, and tines, to be 
given to the proprietor, unless otherwise especially directed. It 
was moreover ordained that whenever the collector thought the 
revenue was wilfully withheld, or the arrear ascribablc to neglect, 
mismanagement, or misconduct, the board might impose an ad- 
ditional penalty of one per cent, per mensem, to be paid from the 
time when the arrears became due till discharged, or till the farm 
or estate was attached, together with distress and sale of personal 
property where accounts were not forthcoming, If, however, the 
proprietor at any time antecedent to the sale delivers in his account, 
the sale is not to take place, but instead thereof, as a punishment to 
the defaulter for withholding his accounts, the Gov cmor-General 
may impose such lines as lie may judge proper, in addition to the 
former ! 

* Here then may he said to have terminated the long druggie 
between the zemindars and the ryots, on the one hand, the 
government nnd the zemindars on the other. At first the'Sftnain- 
dara were relieved from the liability to imprisonment and other 
arbitrary punishments for non-juiymcnt of their revenue, but por- 
tions of their estates were ordered to be sold to moke good their 
defalcations : when, however, they complained of this, the power of 


Regulation I. of 1801. 
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imprisonment was restored, and tbeir personal property, as well as 
their whole estates, rendered liable to sale. In like manner, the 
ryots were apparently secured in the possession of their ground, by 
the zemindars being directed to grant them pottahs, or leases, and 
they were encouraged to appeal to the law when oppressed by their 
landlord. Their availing themselves of this privilege, however, 
occasioned the imposition of law taxes ; the restoration of the 
power of distraint and imprisonment, formerly held over them by 
the zemindars, and eventually the establishment of stamp duties, to 
such extent and amount as almost to constitute a total denial of 
redress under any grievances they might suffer. 

‘ There can be no doubt, however, that the permanent settlement, 
though ruinous to the greater part of the old zemindars, has greatly 
contributed to extend cultiv ation ; and that the present zemindars, 
as a body, and indeed with the exception of those whose waste-land 
estates are now in fact under sequestration, are in a very prosperous 
condition. This circumstance indeed is so well known that, as 
before remarked, it has excited what was termed by Mr. Shore “the 
cupidity of government” to demand a portion of the excess. It must 
not, however, lie supposed, because some individuals have prospered 
greatly under the new order of things, that, therefore, the land-tax 
is moderate; for as yet the scanty and penurious husbandry of the 
country has experienced no general improvement. The advantages 
referred to have been mostly confined to those estates which con- 
tained a large jwrtion of uncultivated land, or the )>oiindaries of 
which had been but loosely ascertained, or, in which the cultivation 
had been improved by the unexpected demand for more valuable 
produce. In all these instances it is probable that a rise of rents 
was accomplished without much difficulty, but the number of cases 
in point in which any great degree of improvement was attended 
with an augmentation of the zemmdars's income, must have Iwirne 
but an inconsiderable proportion to the general mass. It may be 
observed, too, that in addition to the slowness and uncertainty of 
returns from the cultivation of waste lands in general, the appro- 
priation of pasture land is attended with a diminution of apparent 
profit, by the encrcased expense and difficulty of subsisting the 
cattle used for agricultural purposes, particularly during that^period 
of the year when the crop is on the ground. But even were the 
feet otherwise, were it certain that every zemindar had doubled his 
income by the improvements effected on his estate, how unworthy 
it is of the character of a great government to endeavour, by every 
means in its power, to deprive its subjects of their hard-earned 
profits, becauwj after so many vears of risk and labour, those profits 
turn out to be greater than could have been expected, under so 
severe an assessment. How much more wise, as well as humane, 
it would be, to rejoice in the unexpected prosperity of the country, 
to encourage accumulation, and with it encrcased activity of trade, 
add a sincere attachment to the government which secured to them 
the enjoyment of so many blessings. Instead of this, ho wever, ^ 
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Natives are continually alarmed by inquisitions, actual or threatened, 
into the validity of their titles, and correct measurement of their 
estates’* and swarms of canangoes, or native revenue surveyors, 
arc spread over the surface of the country, ostensibly for the 
protection of the ryots, but, in reality, for the purpose of discovering 
and reporting unassessed land. These men, who are virtually 
released from responsibility, partly by their own obscurity, but 
chiefly by the small number and inaccessibility of the English 
functionaries under whom they act, extort money almost at will 
from the individuals with whose lands they have any concerns, and, 
by indulgences to one and menaces to another, afflict the unhappy 
people with endless vexations. 

* In order more clearly to point out the condition of the ryots, 
the following table of the produce of one biggah (about one-third 
of an English acre), together with the usual rent, according to the 
annual settlement, and expenses of cultivation, is here inserted. A 
comparison with the estimate given by ('olebrooke (Husbandry of 
Bengal) will shew, that whatever may be the case with other 
classes, the situation of the ryot has not improved. All the 
articles here inserted, with the exception perhaps of paddy, are 
susceptible of great increase, and some garden lands, particularly in 
the vicinity of large towns,* produce lit c and even ten times os 
much j but taking a large extent of country, the average is not 
greater than what is here giien : this point, however, is not of such 
importance, regarding the whole calculation, from the small propor- 
tion of land appropriated to the sort of produce in question, one- 
tenth of the whole cultivated surface being considered much more 
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12 

21 
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. 'If, then, we suppose a farm to consist of about 25 biggahs, or 
8$ English acres, which is as much as one man and his family can 
manage, the caltivator‘s surplus, at the above average, will be 
about 12| rupees for the garden land, and 74^ for the rice land, 
making altogether 87 rupees, or 8/. 7s. per annum, or seven rupees 
four annas for the monthly subsistence of himself and family. 

'The following is a statement of the monthly expense of living for 
a family of five persons, on the lowest scale, consistent with bare 
subsistence. 

Rice, four-fifths of a seer, about 1-} lbs. for each person, liupccs. Anna*. 

at 30 seers per rupee 4 0 

Puls% one pice (less than a halfpenny) per diem each 2 6$ 

Salt and condiments do. (salt at ii\c muutuU per rupee) . . 1 ‘2f 

Oil, two chittacks (about two oz.) at 10 rupees per maund 0 15 

Total 8 71 

' To this must be added something for clothing, scanty as it is, be- 
sides occasional expenses for repair^ of hut, fees, Nio. Charity should 
also enter into the acc ount, but as this is genet ally bestowed in the 
form of victuals, it is diflicult to estimate its exact value ; as, how- 
ever, it actually diminishes the above allowance, and that in no in- 
considerable degree, it should not be 'lost sight of, in forming an 
opinion of the condition of the people 'i’lie item of charity, indeed, 
is much larger than can readily be conceived bv those wfto arc un- 
acquainted with the habits of an Indian community. The class of 
people living entirely upon alms, whether given from motives of 
superstition, or from mere compassion, E ex< eedmgly great. Crowds 
of sturdy beggars, generally of a religious c.i'-tc, parade the country, 
and extort a plentiful subsistence more from the united effect of 
fear and superstition, than from any other feeling of the inhabitants. 
Every village, also, has its separate band of religious mendicants, 
who make their rounds every day, demanding a handful of rice 
from each householder, and if to these we add the really destitute 
objects, who from disease or infirmity have a claim upon the com- 
passion of their more fortunate brethern, we shall have a mass of 
charitable demands, from which the almost unhoused Hindoo has 
no refuge but by granting a portion of his scanty meal, almost 
equal to the poor’s rate in England, bnrthensome as that is acknow- 
ledged to be. 

'The only methods which the |>oor husbandman has of eking out 
his miserable existence, are by disposing of the produce of such 
fruit-trees as may be upon his farm, or by keeping cows, and 
Belling their produce, or, lastly, by endeavouring to raise a second 
crop of some kind in the intervals of the usual harvests. But from 
all these sources of profit, so much must be deducted for interest of 
money, or encroachment upon other branches of his industry, that 
Uttle or no benefit can be expected from them, in the present state 
of the country. Thus the produce of trees may be valuable in 
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many cases, but they arc prejudicial to the growth of other articles, 
and the ground they cover forms a serious deduction from the quan- 
tity of land cultivated j — some indeed are attended with loss, unless 
more care is taken to strengthen the soil than a poor ryot can 
afford ; of this kind are plaintains, which, in addition to' the usual 
fallow of one-fourth or even one-third of the lands yearly, exhaust 
the soil in three or four years, and render it useless for a period 
much more than equal to the advantage to be derived from their 
culture. In like manner the profits of the dairy are realised at the 
expense of that share of the produce consumed by the cattle, toge- 
ther with the additional trouble, whatever it may be, of watching 
and milking them. In circumstances so straitened even the 
smallest item becomes of importance, and the miserable hut in 
which the cultivator resides, must be considered as diminishing pro 
tanlo the quantity of his productive kind. 

‘ If by the above 1 table we endeavour to ascertain the present situa- 
tion of the /eininilars, the following will be the calculation, as- 
suming that the enrrrase of rent Miice the permanent settlement has 
not much exceeded the proportionate increase in the cultivation of 
the more valuable articles of produce, which is generally supposed 
to be the faet. The zemindar's share of the rent of the £.*> biggahs, 
above lm ntmned would be only <> rupei s .*> annas per annum ; — but 
supposing him to po-scss ]<)()<) biggahs, or about 3AI acres his 
income would he rupees, and the amount of land reventid 

paid by him to government rupees. But to his income 

must be added the piofit arising from any uncultivated or unassessed 
land, wlm h happened to he upon h:s estate at the period of the 
settlement, and from which lie has since been able to raise a rent 
by bringing it under tillage The quantity of laud exempted from 
taxation (rent free), anil that which was appropriated to pasturage, 
taken together, was c alculated bv Mr. .1. (irantnt no less than two- 
fifths of the whole surface in 1 7 H(», whil-t the land iriMhiltivation 
was but one-hall that amount, or one-fifth of the whole ; and as 
Colebrooke (Husbandry, &c.) appaiontly estimates the rent free lands 
as in the pin portion of three to four to the waste land, wc have 
upon these data the a\ erage quantity of reclaimable laud in each 
estate, equal to something more than one-third of the whole. But 
as it was clearly the interest of the landholder to cultivate as much 
of his ground as possible, during the several settlements which were 
made immediately previous to, and which formed the basis of, the 
permanent settlement in 17!W, (since he paid rent for the whole) 
it is reasonable to suppose that a considerably portion of it was 
rendered productive during the seven years wh ^ elapsed between 
the periods referred to. Allowing, however, that this may not have 
been the fact, and calculating upon every spot of ground, even to 
the total absorption of pasturage, having been cultivated by the 
pregent proprietors, it will only amount to about 340 biggahs in 1000, 
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which, upon the average rent given in the foregoing table will make 
85^4 rupees, which added to the former 2 *2 will amount to lllOj 
rupees (l 111. per annum) or 92j per mensem, a very small income 
indeed for the support of th^ zemindar and his family, and the 
payment of the expenses necessarily attendant upon his rank and 
station. 

* But, besides that the above calculation is obviously an extreme 
and improbable one, it is generally believ ed that a very great majo- 
rity of the present landholders pay no more than 5<X) rupees yearly 
to government j they consequently have only 55* rupees for their 
income, out of the rents collected upon the assessment ; and if to 
this .we add* half the amount as a reasonable average for tax-free 
cultivation, their miserable pittance is not more than that of the 
poorest elass of ryots, Hpon the whole, then, we may conclude, 
that with the utmost possible advantage that can be obtained under 
the present circumstances of the country, the great majority of 
landholders, as well a» ryots, can realize nothing more than a bare 
subsistence from their ground , and that from the mi|>ovcrishcd 
•Hate of the cultivating clashes in general, there is no probability 
that their unassisted exertions will enable them to accumulate capi- 
tal for the improvement of their *-to( k, or for the encouragement of 
new branches of industry. 

‘Hitherto the poverty of the cultivating classes, men who have 
both property and employment, has alone been adverted to; but 
the extreme misery to which the immeM'C ma^ of the unemployed 
]>opulatioy are reduced, would defy the nnM able pen adequately to 
describe, or the mo-t fertile imagination to conceive. The ex- 
tremes to which thev are driven tor subsistence, may be judged of 
from the billowing facts, winch, it is to be presumed, are well 
know T n to those who have resided for anv long p« nod in India ; but 
the number of helpless wretches who daily sink under the effects of 
misery anflfetrvation, no attempt can lie made to estimate. 

‘ On many occasions of ceremony in ti e families of wealthy indivi- 
duals, it is customary to distribute al ii» to the poor; sometimes 
four annas (about three pence), and rarely more than eight annas 
each. 'When such an occurrence is made known, the poor assem- 
ble 5 in astonishing 'numbers, and the roads nre covered with them 
froin twenty to fifty miles, in every direction. On their approach- 
iiijfr'the place of gift no notice is taken of them, though half fu- 
wnshed and almost unable to stand, till towards the evening, when 
they are called into an enclosed space, and huddled together for the 
night, in such crowds, that notwithstanding their being in the open 
air, it is surprising how they escape suffocation. When the indi- 

* * According to Colebrooke, their incomes are tripled, and in lome 
instances they are said to have been even decupled ; b* both case* must 
he exceedingly rare, the consequence of some extraordinary local cir- 
cumstance. 
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vidual who makes the donation perceives that all the applicants are 
in the enclosure (by which process he guards against the possibility 
of any poor wretch receiving his bounty twice), he begins to dis- 
pense hi- alms, either in the night or on the following morning, 
by taking the poor people, one by one, from the place of their con- 
finement, and driving them off as soon as they have received their 
pittance. The number of people thus accumulated generally 
amounts to from twenty to fifty thousand ; and from the distance 
they travel, and the hardships they endure for so inconsiderable a 
bounty, some idea may be formed of their destitute condition. 

‘ in the interior of Bengal, there is a class of inhabitants who live 
by catching fish in the ditches and rivulets ; the men employing 
themselves during the whole day, and the women travelling to the 
nearest city, often a distance of fifteen miles, to sell the produce. 
The rate at which these poor creatines perform their daily journey 
is almost incredible, and the «=um realized is so small as scarcely 
to nllord them tin* necessaries of life. * In short, throughout the 
whole provimes the crowds of poor wretches who are destitute of 
the means of subsidence, are beyond belief. On passing through the 
country, they are seen to pick the undigested grains of food from 
the dung of elephants, horse-, ami tamel- j and if they can procure 
a little salt, large parties of them sally into the fields at night, and 
devour the green hl.ules of coin or rice, the instant they are seen to 
shoot above the surface. Such, indeed is their wretchedness, that 
they envy the lot ot the convicts working in chains upon the roads, 
and have been known to incur the danger of a criminal prosecution, 
in order to secure them-eUes fiom -tarving by the allowance made 
to those who are londemned to hard labour.’ 

Such, then, 1- the actual condition of the great mass of the people 
subject to the British rule in Ilmdodan. The picture is drawn by 
a carefully discriminating, as well a- an able band. Thevvhole of 
the chapter we have quoted is foil of siieh details ns {flk satisfy 
the most sei iipuloii'. of the eomeientimis care with whicrrac infor- 
mation lias been collected, compared, and revised. It is not an 
injured per-on or an inllammatorv writer who vays all this ; but a 
witness who gives abundant evidence of his calmness as well ns of 
his knowledge of the subject. We entreat the English public to 
ask themselve-, therefore, whether such a state of things is not a 
disgrace to the British name' and whether every friend of his 
country, or of the human race, ought not to assist in effecting a 
reformation ? We are sure that every heart must answer in the 
affirmative. — In conclusion, we strongly recommend this excellent 
work as one of the best that has been published on India for a very 
long period. 

• 1 Thii source qf profit, insignificant ns it is, together With that arising 
from ferries, did not escape the searching eye of government, and Re- 
gulation XIX. of 1816, and VI. of 1819, ordained taxes upon each. 
These taxes, however, it has since been found expedient to repeal as 
unproductive. 
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Nature. 

Nature, unchangeable yet ever changing. 

How wise and how unerring are thy laws ! 

Their orign divine and wonderful ! 

Ah ! who can dive into the lowest depths 
And trace thy seiret woi kings ' Who ran soar 
Into the realms of boundless space and view 
Thy mighty works, magnificent and va^t ! 

Where worlds on worlds, in beauteous harmony, 

Fly swift as lightning through the void immense. 

And not feel humbled .it a i oiiscmusness 
Of his own liith ness in Nature’s scale 5 
How grand is tins stupendous scene of things ! 
Imagination droops to lontemplnte 
.Sublime and infinite eternity ! 

Man shrinks within hmisell, and prostrate falls 
In silent awe, to wur-h p that l irst ( ause, 

Almightv \n Intei 1 , Oiimis( icnl Tower 1 
W ho set these mvnads ot worlds in motion, 

And gave them laws whu h are to last tor ever! 

How beautiful is this -mall * pot of ours ! 

Seen as the twinkling ot a distant star 
To other worlds how swcei the interchange 
Of day and niixht in regular smie-sion 1 
111 the remoli -t aues nt I lie woild. 

When time had < ountul tew revolving years, 

Spring, sunimei . anluinn, did -iiceeid each other*. 
^MflRTiutcr came, shrouded m In- tleei y vc-f, 
now he comes, and vegetation died 
Now do the leaves tall rusihng trom the trees ; 

Now the sweet fragrance ot the flower is gone ; 

The howling tempest -weeps across the plain. 

And Nature wears a desolated face. 

"Tis even thus with man . his spring is fleeting, 

A few short periods dwindle fast away , 

The fading autumn of his days succeeds. 

Blasting and laying waste tin leaves of hope, 

Which in his summer-time luxuriant grew. 

Then hoary-headed winter doth approach, 

Freezing und drying up Ins life’s warm currents. 
Withering his feeble frame, and thus he dies j 
But with the coming year his spriug returns not. 
Tfeaih, Nov. 1828 . Sankey Gabdneb. 

Oriental Hcrntd, /V 20. I 
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IIi-nth to Navigators axi> Discoverers on the Nomkn- 

C MATURES OF HYDROGRAPHY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

The discoveries of the British navigators, pursued with a noble 
ardour in either hemisphere, furnish some of the brightest and most 
agreeable" pages in the annals of Britain’s glory. 

Tn perusing the adventures, and following the tracks of such 
men as Cook, Parry, and others, our minds are not only riveted by 
the address and energy whirl* they displayed in surmounting phy- 
sical and moral obstacles, and in laving open, as it were, a new na- 
ture to our minds ; but we natural!) ieel a pleasure much superior 
to what we experience in dwelling on the blood-stained achieve- 
ments of rival admirals , and little to be envied is the constitution 
of that spirit, which does not rather delight to follow tile Dncuvery 
traversing unknown sons, than the lii'Unophun ploughing waves 
dyed with human gore. 

Great, however, as the applause mav he, due to our navigators 
for their skill and persevcr.m< r, m one particular, that too not un- 
important, it must he emites>ed tlu*> have hitherto proved them- 
selves very deficient. We allude to the gcnerallv punv and meagre 
nomenclatures winch tlicv have prepared and afli\ed to the hays, 
promontories, ri\ ei s, and s< a-, of the southern hemisphere especially. 
Now, of all the appm tenanees of gcogrnph) , few are more conducive 
to its dignity than a torieei nomera I iture , by which we would de- 
signate not only a <au* of avoiding repetitions of the same names, 
which may he called the po^onol the m icik e, hut also an attention 
that the names themsi h es should correspond in some measure with 
the majesty ot nature, and that trivial and vulgar titles should not 
be conferred on places which aie not onlv destined to be engraved 
onPour globes and c harts, hut probably to become the thHpae-s of the 
historiographer and poet. 

To place the truth of this in a i le.uer point of view, it may not be 
deemed useless, In the lovers of geogiapliy at least, to take a cur- 
sory survey of ane cut and modern nomenclatures. 

The most ancient people n corded bv the Greek geographers, ap- 
pear to have been the Ethiopian-'. J lie accounts transmitted to us 
respecting them by Ilerodotm, Diodorus, and Strabo, especially, 
give us Mich clear proofs of their barbarism, that wc may plausibly 
infer that their mode of life was too similar to what is now Jed by 
the wandering Tartars, or American savages, to allow of their hav- 
ing paid any attention to geography. It may be questioned whe- 
ther they generally lmd cities.* The few travellers who have 


• Strabo, indeed, mentions Meroe, Pselcis, and P»aronw, as cities of 
the ^Ethiopians ; bnt as they were contiguous to E^rpt, were they not 
more likely founded by emigrants from that more civilised nation > * 
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pierced beyond the cataracts of the Nile at Philne, have not dis- 
covered any monuments of remote antiquity of a character distinct 
from the Egyptian, which can be referred with any plausibility to 
the Ethiopians. It is \ain, therefore, for us to speculate on their 
geographical nomenclature, or the boundaries of their territories. 
The slightest new hints thrown out by travellers respiting this 
singular people, must, however, inspire great interest, uS there are 
some grounds for believing that they toimed the mu leus ot colonies 
that peopled Egypt, Persia, and even perhaps Hindustan. 

'there arc few things more sinking in ancient history, than the 
records which we possess relative to the t ivihsatum of the Egyp- 
tians j which appears to have b 'en centred almost wholly in the 
priesthood. Theie is an oe« nit sublimity about this people, that 
may indue; us to presume, that it the geography ot their country 
was not generally known, it was laid down pictty systematically 
by their priests, especially when we consider th.it Egypt was the 
nurse of geometn, .md th it , istmnooiie.il knowledge attained there 
so high a pitch, that the conjcituios deiived Imm the study ot their 
monuments inspire m the learn, d ot our limes a dailv increasing 
.idmiratmn. Il, however, -u li doimnents evei existed, shut up in 
the gloomy co.mlois ot the M.mplr.ui or lhcbau temples, wc 
have- no data as to tin- am eni lue.oiis ol the (ountry previous to 
the Ptolemiv’s , v.e ki’-wv litV vhat were tin* limits of the Thebaiu j 
and, if we jki-s.ss d tin leu mug ol a dahloiiskl, it vvould be iruit- 
less to attempt to d. a id. win ther the m<ue .ineleiit Egyptian HO- 
nienelatmc w,u umagie 01 full, liai mo'iunis or liaisli. 

The same obscmity m -h- 1 «>\ei the geogiaphy of the west of 
Africa, b.i ue it we. ioloni/.m .. the (in* ks and Itom.um ; though 
u may b* lair to presume lh.il a petty lull, but extinct nomeuclttr 
•ure, wa, died uom Hlmioioi i.a to the I beam Oelieema, by the 
l’huMUca.^Uid < artli igim.m n .v malors. lint liolwillistunding the 
b.irb.ir, iHPlueli m ibis <juuKi ol tlie globe hviiu almost insur- 
mountable, many of the modern Miie.m names, whatever may be 
their n rigiti, have something sinking to the ear j and the grandeur 
of the tor. id /one steal nisi iisiblv on our minds, as we dwell on 
the words Mad igasc >r, <*.00011, < ongo, and Vnegal, with other 
places on that brill. an 1 toast, wlueli the genius ol Milton lias dark- 
ened ‘ with thunderous < louds Ir mi >erra Eiona. 

Tile ancient nomenclature «>t .ludte.i has something singularly 
uncuujh and mean, it new r sound* agreeable but through the al- 
terations introduced by the (irei*ks and Roman*, u^tcr the Hecapolis 
wu$ liid down. The territories of the tribes appear, however, to 
have been well defined } but the survey could have been no difficult 
matter in a territory so circumscribed in extent ; and it was pro- 
bably undertaken by the court of llierosolyma, rather for the sake 
of keeping a tight rem 00 the trilx*s themselves, than for theur wel- 
fare, ot the improvement of geography. 

I 2 
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The valuable information respecting ancient Persia which we 
derive from Herodotus, Xenophon, and the inquiries of the geogra- 
phers attached to the brilliant expedition of Alexander, prove that 
science attained a high degree among the more ancient Persians. 
It is certain that they established a system of mensuration ; and as 
Herodotus frequently alludes to their parasangs, we may plausibly 
conjecture that they were marked by stones, or some other indica- 
tion, like our miles. We cannot, however, discover that the re- 
searches of learned orientalists have been able to prove whether the 
limits of the ancient satrapies were scientiiically laid down or no. 
And how can it be Imped feasible to speculate with any fruit on 
their nomenclature, since recent travellers have discovered at Per- 
sepolis and in other places, inscriptions which, so far from hav- 
ing connection with any known ancient or modern dialects, are ab- 
solutely illegible '* The modern nomenclature of Persia has some- 
thing agreeable and poetic to the ear. The broad pronunciation of 
a, common to the Oriental nations, adds a noble expression to their 
language; and perhaps something' more than the charm of the 
poetry of Hali/ makes us dwell with pleasure on the words Ispuhaun, 
Teheraun, Scliintu/., and Itoknabnud. » 

The Turkish geographical names, being often but corruptions of 
the Greek, are among tin* least sinking ot the Oriental nations. The 
Armenian an* nobler, ;mhI more indigenous. 

The nomenclature of Hindustan is sonorous and expressive j 
and the useful researches of Hcnnell li.ive left little to be desired, 
as far as regards the divisions of the modern provinces. It would 
be absurd to hazard eonjrctmes on the pronunciation of the names, 
or boundaries, ol the provinces, before the expedition of Alexander. 
The scientific men who accompanied that conqueror, were indeed 
lavish enough of names to Hatter lus v unit v. Thus we have nu- 
merous Alexandras scattered from Samarcand to the Mediterranean. 
His dog and horn*, too, titled new cities , but we must rot imagine 
that, because the Ilvphasis, Kt>mander, and Hesjdrns, w r ere so 
titled by the (ireeks, that such were the Indian appellations of those 
streams. Neither can we discover Irom the voyage of Nearchus, 
whether or no the ancient Indian primes were sufficiently enlighten- 
ed to institute a geographical suivev of their territories. The in- 
quiries of the Asiatic Society of C alcutta have not been able to find 
any clue to the pronunciation, or even idiosyncrasy, of the ancient 
Indian dialects. It may, nevertheless, be reasonable to hope, that 
the study of Sanscrit might, perudventure, throw new lights 6n this 
interesting subject. Hut whatever may have been the dialects and 
geography of ancient India, the nomenclature of the modem is ad- 
mirable. The English settlers have not disfigured it by transplant- 
ing St. Neot, St. Giles, and St. Hotolph, to the banks of the sacred 
Ganges, or fabulous Hydaspes and a thousand brilliant and agree- 
ideas of the mngni licence of the East, sport before jour imagi- 
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nations, as we dwell on the words Benares, Delhi, Agra, Gunga, 
Jumna, Lahore, and Goleondu. 

The same observation will pretty generally apply to the nomen- 
clature of the Indian Archipelago. 

But, of all languages, the Chinese, to European ears at least, is 
the worst adapted to shed dignity over geography, history, and 
poetry. The divisions, however, of the country arc far from being 
bad j and the provinces, though \ast, arc often well detined by those 
best of boundaries, mountains, seas, and rivers. But the n;i*al bag- 
pipe dialect of the Chinese effectually excludes all dignity from 
their geographical dictionary ■, and the lover of euphony must re- 
gret to find such titles as \\ hang-ho and Vang-tse-Kiaug ha\c 
been bestowed on two of the noblest streams of our globe — streams 
filly named for Voltaire's King Quincum and King Quuneum to 
navigate in their junks. * 

The Grecian nomenclature bears that stamp of superiority which 
characterizes the Greeks, to whaGooxer department of science and 
art they directed their minds. W hether or no Pericles, or his 
udhisters, were sufficiently adroit to institute a trigonometrical sur- 
\cy of their country we cannot discover , but we may collect from 
their geographers, Mi aim and I’ausamas especially, that the southern 
and middle states were, accurately hounded. But Macedonia to the 


* There is, however, in many of the Chine-w institutions so much to 
admire, allowances being made for the < molly redundant population, 
that could the government once graft on the people that iepemission of 
intellect which gradually perfects the ‘science-* and arts, it i-> not difficult 
to divine that China, with her tine climate, would present one of the most 
striking unions of the social elements that the world ever exhibited ; for 
there is a higher intelligence in the upper departments of the govern- 
ment than we might at first imagine; grounded, as it is. on the. doctrines 
of Confucius, than whom Greece, in his way, cannot show a greater 
man. Thdffyrobity appears to he ( mwdcrabh , and if, in such a super- 
abundant population, some disgusting and revolting ►prelacies occur, 
four-fifths of the moral ills that afflict China may he traced to that source : 
for there never existed a people that can •diovv such a list of venerable 
patriarchal sovereigns, who are more attached to agriculture and com- 
merce, fltnd less addicted to those unjustifiable aggressions which are the 
honour of Judaic Europe. 

What mines of literature must fie buried in China ! The researches of 
Du Halde, De Pauw, uud Staunton, are just sufficient to stimulate our 
curiosity respecting that extraordinary nation. An inouiry into their 
literature would probably he attended with more profit than the Egyp- 
tian, which is reduced to bure conjectures derivedfrom the study of 
monuments ; while the well-known patience of tfn^'hinese has most 
likely transmitted in MSS. the philosophy that existed previous to the 
age of Confucius. l*et us, in the mean while, hope that the introduction 
of no gloomy bigotry will disturb that general tranquillity of her reli- 
gious aad political system, which is so characteristic of China, which 
constitutes her own glory, but exasperates the rest of the world. 
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north, and Epirus to the east, were probably never well defined - 
and the researches of D'Anville have not been able to state any 
thing satisfactory on this point. The principal defect of the Gre- 
cian nomenclature is that heedless repetition of the same names 
which may be well called the poison of geography ; and the multi- 
tude of Apollonias, Hcracleas, and Alexandrias, perplex, to this 
hour, students and commentators. In spite of this defect, it is better 
adapted than any other to confer dignity on the pages of the his- 
torian and poet j and we can hardly fail to recognise its superiority, 
whether our minds are arrested by the high-sounding Acrocerauniu, 
Oloosson, and Ncamandcr, or whether they repose in tranquillity 
on the peaceful banks of the Ilissus, M.Tander, and Eurotas. The 
geographical names of modern Greece partake of the degeneracy of 
the actual inhabitant • and the obscure saints of the Greek Church 
take under their protection town-,, ri\ers, and promontories, which 
were formerly consigned to the more elegant and cheering patronage 
of Jupiter, Apollo, Minerva, Bacchus, aiid Vent is. 


Scanty aic the lights tlnown by the researches of antiquaries 
on the geography of the more ancient inhabitants of Italy, tkr 
knowledge is nearly limited to this— that the Etrurians had twelve 
predominating eil.es, the Saturnians, as we are taught to call them, 
l.vc j k- ormcr have, in, I™!, Idt abundant proof!, of a contdder- 

“ZZ 'T’V T , ";. le • lrn, ' ,, Stmst'Jf' cannot inform us 

, , llle l,nill '< , < *'•"»"'» I’rcuoii, to the man of I’orsena 

nor how the oat, on, railed - dies « In, I, hate been transmit 

to us under the title, of ( orl.nu, Volteira, l’o|.idonia, Fiesole &c 
The i.otneuclaliire of (in.™ M„rn a ,.s a, good as that of the 

nm 'nJ TVi V"* <•' ^*l,„„ of the Ta- 

^ K,,d l,k ‘ i , »-idoiii.ins # it may be questioned 

whether the) knew how to prc-cnlic luinl, to their resm'etive terri- 
tones by any other method than the ere.-t.ou of Ter Un or he 
dnv.ng „t stakes. The geographv ol M. d>, frein he 'a 8 “ Md 
of observation alio, -.led In .1- pi.mahlv e , her , d “ 
accurately known than that of the other nations of a, Itioudy The 
nomenclature, as pronounced by the natives wm lu>J ^ * i 

harsher than that of Greece itself fur t ‘ i ii J 
synonymous with spiking harshiv. “ 1 v,,u ’ m Greece 

The geographical title:, ofthe lloiuan Itepublic betray the manlvr 
and severe character of the people which they 
senate does not appear to have tronliUl ,, ..if -,i L 1 ^ 

Umits to the territories ofthe triblh,, 

tl " U1 f '" lodl "t _ ,nlJ cohnics. 
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nomenclature ought certainly to be reckoned among the main bul- 
warks of her posthumous grandeur. 

The names of modern Italy partake of that harmony which 
forms the leading feature of the most musical dialect of modem 
Europe. But that country hating been the scene of more political 
contentions than any other, its pro\ inccs are necessarily subjected 
to greater change and uncertainty. The frequent repetitions of ec- 
clesiastical names are tire great defect of the Italian nomenclature ; 
for that desire of deifying not only mortal*., but cities, mountains, 
and rivers, is so inherent in the Vatican, that we often *a«c the stme 
saint extending his too zealous patronage to a dozen d life rent 
places, for the edification indeed of those who me nut of this woild, 
but for the perplexity of those who attend to geography in this. 

We may be pretty ceitain, that tin* limit* of the territories of 
the German nations were not c\cn attempted to he defined, previous 
to the irruption of Germamcus into the eountr). We discover, in- 
deed, from Tacitus, that several tribe** had their capital cities, or, to 
speak more probably, assemblage*, of sheds, the residences o| their 
e^efs ; who, perhaps, had some vague notions of the limits of their 
hereditary or conquered territories. Those impenetrable .mil gloomy 
forests would, indeed, have presented great dillicullirs to an expert 
surveyor of our age; and since the occupations of the ancient 
Germans were desultory and military , we may safely presume that 
tiie kings of the Quadi and ( ,itti had no Strabos or .Melas m their 
service . 

The nomenclature, like the habits of the people, was no doubt 
sufficiently uncouth ; which is the case with the geographical titles 
of modern Germany $ and if we except, perhaps, the word Donaii, 
they are hut little adapted to confer dignity on the sentences of the 
historian or the lines of the pint. '1 lie division*, of the country, 
however, as settled by the treaty of Westphalia, aie not ill pre- 
scribed. 

The Russian nomenclature is the bc-t of the northern nations; 
the European governments are well defined, and the i hiet towns of 
each are pretty generally < entral. Neither is their difference of extent 
remarkable; for if the Gouv ernaia \strachanskai.i, with one or two 
others* is larger than the generality, the difference is accounted for 
by th< Vast unjieopled tracts which they inclose, 'fhe chief defect 
is, the immoderate length of the names, a full half of which indicate 
but little more than a log post-hou«e. and shed for horses, in tra- 
versing the southern steppes, we have often «miled on finding a 
high-sounding Velocherkov ka and AlexandrovskaHi turn out nothing 
better. 

But the rivers of the country are majestic, and generally have 
names expressive of their grandeur. Sometimes, us we have stood 
on the banks of the Dnieper, or those of the rude Tartarian Volga, 
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we have loved to pursue in imagination the Kama, pouring itfl-naitjr 
stream among woods of weeping birch, the Lena, Irtish, and Ye* 
nissei, losing their mighty floods in urctic darkness, and the Selenga 
destined to flow in a happier clime, blending its crystal waters with, 
those of the Baikal sen. 

The Swedish nomenclature partakes of the uncouthness of the 
Germau ; but there arc some names that have a classic elegance, 
such as Upsda and Dalecarlia. Yet we know not if a certain harsh- 
ness of dialect does not correspond with the sublimity of arctic re- 
gions j and we love to imagine the sun .-cvcral digits above the 
horizon at midnight, frpm the rocks of Avasaxa, the (Horn winding 
its course among gloomy forests of fir, and the waters of Tolhadtta 
tortured into foam by irregular strata of granite. 

We cannot collect from the researches of Florez and others, 
that any geographical divisions of Spain existed previous to its con- 
quest by the Korn. ms. No nomenclatures are better than the mo- 
dern Spanish ; and though the divisions of the provinces are often 
unsatisfactory, lew .strangers tan have visited that country without 
feasting their minds with numerous recollections of its antique 
grandeur, as they dwell on the titles of Zamora, Zaragoza, Medina, 
Sidonia, and Miranda del Ebro. 

The Portuguese dialect being a corruption of the Spanish, its 
geographical names cannot be put hi competition with those of 
Spain : but the provinces appear to he better laid down, though we 
could well spare another Estremadura. 

The learned researches of the French academicians throw but 
feeble light on the condition of the ( cits. We know not even the 
names of their cities, if, indeed, they had any. The accounts trans- 
mitted to us respecting them, by Aristotle especially, rather incline 
us to believe that they led a too unsettled life to permit them to 
dwell in any thing more durable than tents or sheds. We may, 
however, be pretty certain that their principal focus was in that part 
of France now- called the departments of the C'antal and l'uy-de- 
Dbme. Titus Liv ius, indeed, mentions Ambigatus as one of their 
kings, a cotemporary of the elder Tarquin , though we should have 
been more indebted to bun, bad be informed us ulvout what period 
the title ('cits was lost in the more general Gauls. Notwithstanding 
that some linguists have pretended to trace the Bas-breton to the 
Cclti|t, and thence infer, that the inhabitants of Bretagne are the 
descendants of that race, it can he little better thnn guess-work to 
state what were the limits of the Celtic territories, or how that 
people pronounced the Allier, the Dordogne, and the chain of their 
own Cantu!. Thanks to the useful ambition of C®sar, we have much- 
information respecting the Gauls. We not only trace their comp*- 
raUve superiority in the different departments of war, but may con- 
wtde that those immense bulwarks, which cost C®$a r so much 
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pains to ;Jevd, inclosed frequently spacious temples, and private 
edifices, betraying, no doubt, a far higher civilization than those of 
the Celts. We may also presume, that the Roman nomenclature 
affixed to Gaul, partook, in a more or less remote degree, of the 
national pronunciation. Nothing, however, was probably done as 
to assigning geographical limits to the various tribes before their 
subjugation by the Homans ; and it is but fair to conclude that King 
Vercingetorix gave but little occupation to bis D' \iu tiles and Tar- 
dieus. The nomenclature of modern France is generally elegant* 
and more expressive than we should imagine that the genius of the 
language could allow. The old provinces, though too vast, were 
not ill defined. 15ut it was reserved for our age to see geographical 
arrangement more happily applied than to anv other country, whe- 
ther of ancient or modern times, by the div ision of France into de- 
partments, which derive their names from the most beautiful sources, 
the rivers, or some other remarkable ft attire . If, indeed, the towns 
are not always central ; if we find occasionally a department ter- 
minating in an awkward and very acute angle ; we must still con- 
fess, that arrangement was never happily , at the same time so 
ulfeftilly, applied to geography 

WitlTregard to the New World, the indigenous nomenclature is 
generally grand and expressive. ( oufusion, however, must occur, 
detrimental to the simplicity of geography, by the insertion of the 
•Spanish names, which, if they were only once repeated, might not 
occasion much perplexity; but when we see a full dozen of San- 
tiagos, and a host of other saints from the Catholic calendar, 
repeated even to nausea from ( alifornia to (.ape Horn, the future 
liistoriographers of those countries will have occasion for much 
circumspection to make thenwdve-. understood. No river is more 
nobly titled than the Orinoco. Several of it-. palm-v row ihxI islets, 
glowing with ananas in the midst of the catarai t", are also well- 
named by the Otomucos, us the Suripnman.i and Javanveui. The 
career of this giant Hood through those Deserts of Supreme Re- 
pose, derives additional celehntv from tlu* eloquent pen of a Hum- 
boldt* But the titles of the River of the Amazons are various 
and confused. Some style it the Or*, liana, others the Maranhaon. 
It would be well if future chart-engravers would abide by the name 
given by its first discoverers, ltio de la^ Amazoius, or the River of 
the Amazons. Imagination, moreover, loves to picture bauds of 
female warriors starting from its magnificent forests, and brandish- 
ing their lances and targets on its hanks ; the existence of whom, 
though probably exaggerated, seems to have been believed by Con- 
damine. Several of the Peruvian n.unes are also good ; and the 
sonorous titles of Tequendama, Minima, and Chimborazo, have been 
conferred on three of the most striking objects of our globe. 

The Brazilian and Mexican dialects appear to us almost unpro- 

• See * The Tableaux dc la Nature mir POrinouue;' a work in which 
genius, enterprise, and erudition, go hand in hand. 
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nounceable j yet the dignity of geography would prefer the Toean- 
tines, Tehuantepec, and Acapulco, to that multitude of Senorus de 
los Dolores, Natividades, and Concepciones, which have been eon* 
ceived and brought forth for those regions. And let us not deem it 
heresy to guess, that the natives of Tecolotlan have a9 good a 
chance of .salvation as those who have asserted a superior excellence 
by titling their city Pueblo de los Angeles. 

The indigenous nomenclatures of the Iroquois, Hurons, and AI- 
gonquinois, as applied to the Canadas, and contiguous regions, have 
something wild and expressive. Who does not prefer the noisy 
Cndnraqui to the tortured St. Lawrence, the SaskiWhawan, to Cat 
or Stinking lakes, Niagara to Newark 5 The same observation 
will apply to the geographic al titles of the United States. The 
Mississippi, the Missouri, the Arkansas, the Susquehammh, the 
Puritan, the Monongaliela, the Altama, celebrated by Goldsmith, 
and the Aileghanies, are national names, fitted to dignify the pages 
of tiie future Taeiti, Seotts, and Byrons of the country. Several 
of the provinces are also elegantly titled, as Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Carolina, and the Floridas. Put the migration of settlers from so 
many countries of the ( )ld World, and their heedless repetition of 
European names, often, too, of an absurd and vulgar east, render 
the nomenclature of the United States, upon the whole, one of the 
worst in the world. Ne\er was such an Olla Podrida dished up 
for geographers ; f<»r a stranger travelling there, may breakfast at 
Rochester, dine at the national village of Cnnandaguia, and think 
of Hannibal at Cartilage, by tbe great falls of the Genesee. He 
will presently encounter new Iluntiugdons, Versailles, and Grcen- 
wiclies j lie may dis< uvs the merits of the Iliad with Melesigene9 
himself at Homer; be may sip tea, or enter a steam-boat, with the 
Muntuan hard at \ irgil ; quail’ grog with Cineinnatus, at the great 
farm which lie lias lately laid out in the Ohio ; and finally give Calvin 
and Wesley a fraternal embrace, and bid adieu to Pyrrho, at a 
Pseudo- Bethlehem and Psoudo-Na/arcth. Tbe chief drawback from 
the merit of that fine expedition to the sources of the Missouri, is 
the contemptible nomenclature which the travellers carried out with 
them ; and the future. Popes of those regions will, it is to be feared, 
be but ill inspired by the Naiads of the Big and Little Dry rivers. 

lint it is vain to quibble about the genius of languages ; we must 
take them as we find them. Navigators, however, would perhaps 
do v&U to adopt this rule for the establishment of a geographical 
vocabulary, as they set out on any voyage of discovery. Let them 
take the terminations ana, cna, ina, ona, una ; amna, cmna, imna, 
omna, umna ; andra, endra, indra, ondra, undraj atm, etro, itra, 
otrn, utra, with one or two similar ; Jet them open Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, take any of tin.' three letters that head the columns,, and add 
Jmv one of them to either of the above terminations ; and it is 
obvious what n multitude of good combinations may be formed in 
this manner, and how much neater our charts will appear, than with 
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thi*e 4ul**musKrog George*, Queen Charlottes, Captains Cook, 
#tkl Perdtfse&i scattered over the promontories, rivers, gulfs, and 
sounds, of the Pacific Ocean; frequently so multiplied, as not only 
to embarrass geogtaphers, but also the masters of merchants' ves- 
sels resorting to those seas. Neither* let the discoverers Imagine 
that their merits will be diminished by the adoption of this method j 
for a clear nomenclature that shuns repetitions, will redound more 
to their credit, than the gratification of their personal vanity, by 
ascribing their own names to what land or water they may discover. 
Pursuant then to this plan, let us suppose a ship dropping down the 
Australasian shores, and that the geographer of the expedition secs 
a stream discharging its waters, with a thundering noise, into a 
small bay ; why he recollects that tonarc is to thunder, lie takes 
ton, and adding atra, calls it the Tonatra river, lie next secs a 
bright star culminating over a nameless promontory j why he adds 
amna to star, and gives us the Staramna promontory ; a good name 
enough, and not likely to clash with any preceding. Let us sup- 
pose the ship reaches another anonymous stream ; why as he paces 
the deck, he drops the to and co from his tobacco quid, adds arona, 
and calls it liacarona river. A lew leagues more southward, another 
cape is developed. ‘Call it, ’ cries the c upturn with his arms akimbo, 

‘ pretty Sally’s promontory , for she is the maid of my heart.' ‘ N o'* 
retorts the geographer of the expedition, ‘ taking only the lirst syl- 
lable, I'll place an andra by lu r side, and thus shall ‘die immortalize 
the Salandra promontory, and confer a name that will suit the poet 
who may hereafter chaunt her praises.' An infinity of other good 
combinations must occur to any one capable of regulating the ima- 
gination by the judgment. 

The above cursory remarks on the nomenclatures of our globe 
will not be deemed unprofitable by those who attach interest to the 
dignity of history, poetry, and geography itself. 


II o M K. 

On ! my loved home ! its bow'rv vales and hills. 
And the wild waters of its mountain rills. 

Playing in sun-light by; 

Oh ! my loved home ! by the white ocean's tide, 
Where nature slumbers, in her blush of pride, 
Upon the valley’s breast, as ’twero the bride 
Of Nature's my stery ! 

There ate young faces oil thy happy hearth. 
Bright, lovely in their ow n fond feeling’s mirth. 
To gaze with joy on mine; 

And there are those, who, innocent and true. 
Would spangle my frail steps with evening’s dew. 
Seeking to woo them to the guileless few 
Who bend at Nature's shrine. 
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By the blue wreath that twines the mountain’s brow. 
Where the mad cataracts in their splendour glow, 

My path of youth has been ; 

And by the glen, where the rein-deer has trod,—* 

By the hill altars of the living God, — 

In morn of youth I’ve made my rude abode, 

Upon each pleasant green. 

When the full summer’s sun lit up the sky, 

And evening wrapp’d the wide world, gloriously. 

In its dark veil of mist, 

IIow often, in that happy, holy hour, 

Have I not gathered sweets from each fair flower 
To sunny India known, on which a shower 
In spring-tide noon hath kiss’d. 

And on the green, and neath the old oak tree, 

How joyous were my sports of infancy, 

With iny fond friends and true, — 

Culling all pleasures that the pure heart knows, 

When its first feelings are their own repose. 

Fruit from the tree, and fragrance from the rose. 

Dress’d in its pearls of dew. 

The rough, high mountain top has been to me 
A place where 1 could breathe more quick and free 
Than ’neath a palace dome ; 

And, in communion with the rock's around, 

Whose echoes sang unto my bugle’s sound, 

The soul’s bless 'd quiet I hate ever found. 

For ’twas my spirit homo ! 

All through the world's strange spheres, a wayward thing. 
From clime to clime, F\e stirr’d my tireless wing, 

And wn\ed it through all air ; 

But loving hearts, like thou, 1 left behind. 

And faces whose regard was always kind, 

Hushing soft comfort on the auguish’d mind, — 

They were not, were not there ! 

Oh ! my loved home ! — by Dough Fine's w’avcs of blue, 
How memory seeks its hope from you, 

To cheer the stricken breast! 

Ah ! when shall echo’s thousand voices come, 

Wafting a promise o’er the smiling foam, 

That I shall dwell with thee, my h*ppy home, 

Again in peace and rest ? 

D.S.L. 
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Miller on th* Administration or Justice in I^idia — 
Expediency of preparing a Digest of Law por tub 
DIFFERENT PORTIONS OF THE COMPANY’S TERRITORY. 

In resuming our notice of Mr. Miller’s work f On the Admi- 
nistration of Justice in India/ we have great pleasure in re- 
peating the opinion which we ha\c already expressed of the im- 
partial spirit in which it is written, and in again recommending it 
to our readers as the most accurate exposition of the evils of our 
legal system which has yet come under our review. Wc do not, of 
course, pretend that there are no passages in the pamphlet which a 
more intimate acquaintance with the practice of the Indian ( ourts, 
and the condition of Indian society might have improved ; but after 
examining, on the more important points, the authorities to which 
we have been referred by Mr. Miller, and which contain all that is 
authentic on the subject ; we have no hesitation in saying tlmt little 
has been omitted which may not f.urlv be considered unimportant, 
that * nothing is set down in malice,’ and that whatever defect may 
be attributed to the want of personal observation is amply com- 
pensated by the diligence and lidclity exhibited in the collection 
and arrangement of the facts which are derived from the experience 
of others. 

It is impossible for any one, whose ideas of juridical perfection 
are formed on the standard of our s\ s tem of law, or of that of any 
other country m Europe, to "peak «»f Indian jurisprudence in terms 
but of unqualified condemnation. Mr. Miller does not ev ince the 
slightest inclination to palliate it^ inherent defects, or to disguise the 
almost invariable failure of justice in the courts of India, and it light 
were as much shunned in this department of the Company's admi- 
nistration as in some others, his .strictures would give mortal offence 
to the authorities at home and abroad. 

The truth is, however, that a well digested plan of legal reform 
would not be unacceptable at the India House, the necessity of it has 
long been generally acknowledged, the danger of its delay very sen- 
sibly felt, and were it not for the supposed dilliculty and cxjkmisc of 
its execution, we believe some endeavours to effect it would ere^lhis 
have been made. * The Judicial and Revenue Selections/ to which 
reference is most frequently made by Mr. Miller, were collected and 
printed by the Compuny ; Mr. Falconer, Sir John Malcolm, Mr 
Fortescue, Mr. Tucker, Mr. Elphinstone, Sir R. Dick, General 
Leith, Sir Henry Strnchey, and others, whose evidence is principally 
relied on, are among their chief civil and military servants ; and Sir 
Edward Hyde East, in his introductory letter to Lord Liverpool, 
expressly says, * that having submitted his suggested reforms in the 
Mofussil laws, courts, and practice, to the Judges of the Suddcr 
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Dewannce Adawlufc, to Messrs. Dowdeswell and Edmonstone of the 
Supreme Council, and Mr. Bayley, Principal Secretary of Government; 
they all admitted the evil to the full extent stated, and though the 
proposed remedies were not in all respects approved, they were* on 
the whole, very favourably received.’ The facilities for inquiry thus 
afforded, tend materially to lessen the difficulty of arriving at a satis- 
factory conclusion. We know that nothing is kept back, nothing 
distorted or discoloured, and when it is ingeniously confessed by all 
parties that things are nearly as bad as they well can be, the only 
question is as to the possibility of amendment. 

Mr. Miller’s inquiries into the administration of justice in India 
have not extended to the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay. A general outline is, indeed, given of the system of judi- 
cature there established, but we are indulged with no examination 
of its peculiar merits or defects. Besting as it does on the autho- 
rity of Acts of Parliament, liable to he amended and modified at the 
discretion of the Legislature, and intimately connected with the 
rights and comforts of European residents, we should have been well 
pleased to have had the benefit ot Mr. Miller’s judgment of its pe- 
culiar features as originally fashioned, and of the constructions to 
which it has been subjei t in the course of its administration. The 
Supreme Court at Calcutta, in particular, is the only protection 
which iu inhabitants possess against the absolute despotism of the 
government. It should seem to he comprised under the general 
title of Mr. Miller’s work, and we regret that so little notice has been 
taken of it. 

The Courts of the Mofussd, that is of the internal provinces sub- 
ject to the Coinpatn, their modes of practice and procedure, and 
the prat lieabihty of their impro\einent, me the objects of Mr. 
Miller's in\ estigations ; and his first suggestion is, the expediency 
of proposing a digest of law for the different portions of the Com- 
pany’s territory. 

If the various .states and provinces into which India is divided, 
W’orc governed b) peculiar laws and usages to which all their inha- 
bitants were subject, it seems impossible to suggest any objection 
to their consolidation ; but the expense of the plan, and the diffi- 
culty of finding law) ers of sufficient ability to carry it into effect. 
The first of these objections it is extremely painful fo advert to. 
Exercising uncontrolled and irresponsible power oW the greater 
part of India, having the whole of its land revenue at tH^ic, disposal, 
and the absolute monopoly of the chief artidfo^ of its iotcqial 
commerce, it is hard; indeed, if the Company be deterred by any 
miserable parsimony from undertaking reforms in the most irapor* 
taut branch of their administration. Extravagance may have 
crippled their resources for a time, and their treasury may have 
bean drained for less worthy purposes than the improvement of jus- 
tice | but we trust, if the necessity and prncticabilityof the propose* 
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scheme were demonstrated, that no paltry suggestion of financial 
inconvenience would be allowed to stand in the way of measures 
which all parties admit to be imperiously called for by the obvious 
interests of British dominion, and by every principle of just cops*- 
deration for the Native population. We suspect, besides, that the 
Directors are very well aware that a little expenditure at first, is 
often the best means of preventing the necessity of future advances, 
*aud the security and confidence which a system of law, equitable in 
itself, and satisfactory to the people might impart to the local go- 
vernment, would amply repay the costs of its original establishment. 
Nothing is, in fact, so expensive as hasty, ill-considered, and partial 
legislation. 

We do not clearly understand whether Mr. Miller proposes that 
there should be one code for all our territories in the East, or 
that the usages and constitutions of the various provinces should be 
separately collected and established with suitable improvements as 
the written law of the districts in which they have h'therto prevailed. 
To a general digest, we apprehend objections might be stated which 
would render the safety of the proposed uniformity \ cry problema- 
tical. Mr. Miller cannot be unawaie, that the < omtitutious and 
manners of the people of the muthein provinces, diller most ma- 
terially from those of the inh.ib'lunts ol 1 1 uulostan. properly so called, 
aud that legal reforms received with thankfulness by the mild and 
gentle Natives of Bengal, might urge the uutiaetablc dependents of 
the Bombay President y to violence and inMiricction. This dissi- 
milarity of complexion In tween di-timt tribe-, was exemplified on 
the first attempts which were made to establish the system of cir- 
cuit and zillah courts in (iu/er.it and Malwah. 

‘ These people,’ says Colonel Walker, have ‘acknowledged the 
superiority of the ( ompany's government , they have allowed us to 
collect the revenues of their country , but violent insurrections and 
obstinate wars have been the con-equciue of an attempt to imjMise 
upon them our judicial administration. Tin- part of their ancient 
system seems to have been dearer to them than their property and 
independence.’ * 

It may be well to say, tn passant, that it would very materially 
simplify Indian inquiues, and consequently Indian reforms, if 
writers, and travellers, and im-slonanca would fix the place, or at 
least the latitude, in which their observations have been made. If, 
instead of speaking of ‘ the Company’s territories,’ they W’ould but 
ttU us of Lahore, and Oude, and Dowlatabad, and the Carnatic, and 
so (ortl), it would add very considerably to the perspicuity of their 
speculation?. They might as well de&caut on * Europe,’ or on 
* Africa,’ of on ‘ America,’ as on ‘ India.* 

T UT — - * 
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Most writers, particularly missionaries, appear to advert but very 
insufficiently to the fact, that what may be true of one place, may 
not be true of another ; two-thirds, at least, of the ' judicial and 
revenue selections/ for example, were the produce of Bengal , and 
to infer from the matter* therein contained, anything respecting the 
condition of Visiapoor or the Mysore would be just as considerate 
as to substitute a description of the settlement at Pondicherry fc>^ 
the settlement at Calcutta. 

To the formation of district digests of law, for the more im- 
portant ancient departments, (and wc apprehend the arbitrary 
arrangements of the three Presidencies would be found unwieldy, it 
not unmanageable,) we know of no objection, but the difficulty 
of providing lawyers of sufficient ability on whom . government 
could implicitly rely. This, though notin the least d^ree affecting 
the principle of the measure, would, we fear, be found a very 
serious impediment to the proposed consolidation. There are men 
no doubt among the retired judges of the Company, in whose 
knowledge of the laws of the districts over which their jurisdiction 
has extended, the utmost confidence might be placed, but the best 
informed among them pretend to little more than local, not to say 
parochial experience. 

We very much fear it would be impossible to accommodate the 
new codes even tolerably well, to the immense variety of local 
prescriptions which prevail in India, interwoven as they are with the 
prejudices and manners of the people, without the assistance of the 
inferior Native agency, the niuoti"iif* andaumeeus, whose dishonesty 
and corni lion have already brought our administration of justice 
into hatted and contempt. It we are right in this apprehension, 
some material improvement must take place in the character and 
condition of the Native officers before any extensive scheme of 
reformation can be safely adopted. 

AH the defects in the present system of Indian law cannot 
he fairly imputed to the Kast India Company. If we except the 
miserable victims of the monopolies of salt and opium, respecting 
whom their ordinances and regulations are as oppressive as can well 
be conceived, the occasional interference of the Company to amend 
and improve the laws which the) found established have been suffi- 
ciently commendable, and, we believe, any undue severity in their 
dispensation would move the displeasure of their government at 
hovnc, if not in Asia. The peculiarity of their original title to the 
sovereign authority imposed on them the task of administering the 
laws as they found them, .without reference to their character. When 
the Musulinons conquered India, or, to spe^k more accurately,, in 
their su<jcC*aive irruptions iuto that country, they dismissed the 
Hindoo cepe froax : 4he .courts, and substituted, in all cases where 
-ftohaniiqqtais were parties, the jurisprudence of the Koran, The 
Hindoos, though compelled to submit to arbitrary infliction of 
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the usages of the conquerors, adhered among themselves to the laws 
of their forefathers, and, in the course of time, enough of their cus- 
toms crept into the Musulman courts, to confuse all principle and 
discredit all authority. The East India Company having afterwards 
acquired the dominion of the provinces of the Mogul empire, held 
them under the nominal sovereignty of the Musuhnnn princes, and 
had they been so inclined, the re-establishment of the Hindoo laws, 
as a compact system, would have been a \ cry questionable, if not 
tyrannous exercise of power. It appeared, therefore, more advisable 
to administer well the laws which they found established, than to 
hazard the security of their own dominions by any sudden or exten- 
sive innovation, and, at the present day, the mofussil courts dis- 
pense a jurisprudence of their own, engrafted on the Hindoo and 
Musiilmamjpxt books, by a variety of regulations promulgated from 
time to time by the British Government. 

The criminal law, to which all Natives under the Company's 
authority are now subject, is, for the most part, the Mohammedan. 
U r e are informed by Mr. Miller, on the authority of Mr. Fortescue, 
Sir 11. Dick, and General Leith, that great doubt has been enter- 
tained how far it suits the condition of the Hindoos and other tribes 
over whom its influence extends. However ill adapted it may ori- 
ginally have been to the character, habits, and prejudices of the 
Hindoos, we believe there can he no doubt that it is, in fact, superior 
to any system of criminal law which that people ever possessed. 
In the south of India, where the aiuient Hindoo princes reigned 
long after the subjection of the upper pro\ im.es to the Mohammedan 
yoke, and where some traces of their criminal system still remain, 
w T e are told, by (he Abbe Dubois, that although the evidence is 
brought forward hv witnesses on oath, there i«. no <ountry on earfh 
in which that sanction is so schematically disregarded, particularly 
by the Brahmans ; and the following description, from the pen of 
that intelligent and interesting writer, will, we apprehend, Miflicc to 
convince our readers that the C ompany have acted wisely in pre- 
ferring, as an amendment, the Musulman axle to the revival of the 
Hindoo institutions. 

* The small regard the Hindoos have for an oath, makes them 
seek, in difficult cases, a variety of tests and ordeals, by which they 
affect to try if a suspected person is really innocent or guilty. They 
admit nine or ten sorts of the ordeal, the most of which are the 
same os those anciently used in Europe, and elsewhere, under simi- 
lar circumstances. Among the Hindoos, the most frequent appeal 
is to fire, by compelling the suspected persons to walk barefooted 
over burning coals, or to hold a bar of red-hot iron a considerable 
while in their hands. ^Sometimes it was enjoined them to plunge 
their hands, for a time, in boiling oil. If the party under trial goes 
through the experiment of the fire, without evincing or receiviqg 
hurt, he is declared innoeeat of th^brime imputed to him ; but, if 
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be receives any injury from the test, he is held to be convicted on 
clear evidence, and receives the punishment applicable to*Vhe crime 
0 f which he has been thus found guilty. • » 

* Another sort of ordeal is often resorted to, which consists in 
shutting up a venomous snake in a vessel or basket, inclosing "trtth 
it a hit of coin, or a trinket. The suspected person is brought for- 
ward, and blindfolded, by tying a handkerchief over his eyes j and 
is then directed to put his hand into the vessel, or basket, where die 
serpent is imprisoned, and to grope for the bit of money, and take it 
out. If the serpent permits him to do so with impunity, he is de- 
clared innocent} but if he is stung there is no longer any doubt of 
bis guilt. 

* In some countries and casts, the ordeal consists in forcing the 
accused to swallow water, cup after cup, until it discharges itself at 
the mouth and nose. 

* Persons who are really guilty of a secret crime, when called 
Upon to exculpate themselves, rarely abide the terrible test of the 
ordeal ; but avoid it by confession. So far it is well. But a serious 
evil often arises out of the cruel and deceitful proof; for those who 
arc really innocent, being conscious of their innocence, boldly rely 
on the result of the ordeal, and, in their honest confidence, are be- 
trayed to infamy and ruin.’ * 

Such is the picture given of the present state of Hindoo criminal 
jurisprudence by one who, perhaps, bad better opportunities of form- 
ing a correct judgment on the subject, than any of the gentlemen 
to whom Mr. Miller refers as countenancing the notion of restoring 
the Hindoo penal system in preference to the Mohamedan code. 
That both of them are mo-t imperfect and barbarous, there can be 
no reasonable doubt ; but the latter has now for fifty years received 
llu* benefit of British principles in its administration ; and its ex- 
treme se\ critics, absurdities, and ineoveniences, have been modified 
or corrected. 

As to the Hindoo system of civil law, though it be admitted 
lmve long been in a more advanced stage than that of the rude 
tribes who wandered in the deserts of Arabia ; yet it is so interwoven 
with the impositions of priestcraft, and the superstitions of religion, 
it is in some respects so subtle and minute, in others so uncertain 
and confused, that it must at all times have required a constant re- 
ference to the learned, and its rule of construction was wide enough 
to sanction any latitude of interpretation. 

* If it be asked' says Menu, 4 how the law shall be aecertai— £ 

when particular cases are not comprised uuder any of the general 
rules, the answer is this : That which well : instructed Brahma— 
propound shall be held incontestihlc law.’ - 

Description of the Character, Manners, and Customs of the Peopje 
ttf India? By the Ab W Dubois, Missionary in the Mysore.— P. 498. 
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In L813, the Directors circulated among th A beat informed set- 
rants* iSnfteeo judicial questions of which the second and third are 
as follows : 

« Do you conceive that any system of Hindoo institution could 
now, in whole or in part, be with advantage substituted for the sys- 
tem introduced by the British government ? 

« Can you state any particulars of the remains yet subsisting of 
any ancient Hindoo judicial institutions in Bengal, particularly the 
system of village courts and decisions of punchayets V 

Sir Henry Strachey, the comprehensiveness and precision of 
whose evidence is so remarkable on all occasions on uhicli it has 
been given, in answer to part of the seednd question expresses him- 
self as follows : 

‘lam not, 1 fear, sufficiently acquainted with any system of 
ancient Hindoo institution, to judge ot the expediency or practicabi- 
lity of its being substituted, in whole or part, for ours. 1 '" ust > 1 
suppose, impute to this my imperfect acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, the sentiment of surprise which, l route*.,. I entertain at the 
suggestion of substituting the ancient Hindoo institutions for ^our 
judicial system in Bengal. To revive laws winch have either. been 
abolished' or become obsolete, many centuries before wc ii troducwl 
our own change , this, though practicable, would he a g at nno- 
vation, and would, 1 believe, he doing violence to the feelings of the 
Natives themselves/ 

His reply to the third question is still more pertinent to the pre- 

> I do not recollect any remains of ancient Hindm. j.jd.c.al msU- 
tution not even the pnneh.ivct. But the term being well known 
in Bengal it is probable that the thing exisls in -ome part of the 
Henmf provinces, and that it is oc.asinnally resorted to voluntarily 
by tC Hindoos, in disputes concerning caste and perhaps 
ters of village accounts and Ix.uedary disputes. 1 renumber no 
instance' of parties in a suit proposing a reference to the punehayet 
Should the parties agree, no objection, 1 conceive, would bc ma^ 
to such reference. Our civil courts never discourage any kind of 
arbitration : they constantly recommend it to the parties, who will 

hardly ever agree to it. 

‘The Hindoo laws known to us are contained in the two boon, 
which are deposited in the Dewannee Adawlut, or tlv,l ^ ourt . of 
every districtin Bengal; the Digest compiled by some Brahmin*, 
kfiri tmnslatifQ bv Mr Colebrooke } and the Hindoo Institutes, or 
SltaSSS Menu, translated by’sir William Jones. There they 
tu, aa omHfnents upon the table, but of little or no use. I have ex- 
^“tmklls matters of curiosity, but was not m the bah. 
Of consulting them with a view to throw light UP°“ * 
jMnt, <* t© gather from them rules of practice. In truth, to my 
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judgment, they se#m little more than a mas* of pri($tcrtift and 
folly. How then, it will be asked, do we administer tW ffindoo 
law ? Wc do not, strictly speaking, administer the Hindoo law 
in Bengal. In suite concerning caste, marriage, or inheritance, 
the parties sometimes appeal to the Hindoo law, and demand a 
bevusta, or exposition from the pundit. Then we consult the 
pundit, and if his opinion is a clear one, and uncontradicted, which 
seldom happens, we found our decision upon it.’* 

' We have preserved,’ declares Mr. Erskine, 'to the Natives of 
India their own laws, in all cases relating to succession, inheritance, 
marriage, caste, and other religious usages and institutions ; but in 
matters of contract, the judges are regulated in their decisions by 
the general maxims of justice and equity.’! 

' It is proper, says General Leith, J 'here to explain a point not 
very generally understood in England. No new body of laws has 
been created for the people of India j certain rules have only been 
given for the administration of their own laws. This is a distinc- 
tion which ought always to be borne in mind. In the criminal law 
some alterations have been made, in order to soften the severity of 
the Mohammedan code, and some laws established as to property 
derived immediately from the English government. The great 
body of the judicial code consists of rules for the more speedy 
hearing and determining suits in the courts. The above may be 
given ns the outline of the system established by Lord Cornwallis 
in 17911. If its progress is to be traced in the code itself, several 
volumes must be perused before an analysis of it can be given : 
every year has produced new regulations, and changes upon 
changes have been multiplied, and arc now multiplying, without 
apparent end. 

If it were a rational, and comprehensive, und well defined system 
of jurisprudence,' says Colonel Stewart, 'that we administer, the 
evil might not be so great * but it is to the Mohammedan and Hindoo 
law, whose vague and uncertain provisions arc susceptible of inter- 
minable cavils, and where the latitude of application on the part of 
the judge is the only clmnec of making the enactment a measure of 
Justice *wt ull adequate to the cases that occur, that we ha vc attained 
all these technicalities. Of the old governments it might be said 
qua usu obtinuere, si non bona at saltern apta inter sq sunt • (nit 
probably under no government, since the world began^were such 
monstrous incongruities ever united as in that of otir East India 
provinces. If it should be inquired how they are united; the dfciwet 
U at hand— by the only means by which such an union was possible. 


• Sec Judicial and Revenue Selections, rol. ii. f 52. 
f Ibid, p. 85. MUJer, p. 36. 

I History of the Judicial or Adawlut System, p. 35. 
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by the influence of an army of an hundred and sixty thousand 
men.’ * 

* Of the matter contained in the several volumes of the Regula- 
tions/ .says Leith, ‘ not one-tenth part is perhaps efficient, the rest 
consisting of regulations which have been rescinded, of repetitions 
of rides, and of explanatory matter. The naked enacting law, if 
stripped of its superfluities, would be contained in a very narrow 
compass/ 

It appears from these authorities, that the systerri*bf jurispru- 
dence in force under the Company’s authority in India is neither 
English, Mohammedan, nor Hindoo, but an ill-assorted mixture of 
them all, rudis imligestoque molas ; from which, in nine cases out 
of ten, it is quite impossible to ascertain what the law really is. 
The privilege of arbitrary construction enjoyed by the Brahmins, 
and sanctioned by the institutes of Menu, seems to be the only de- 
vice which the servants of the Company have yet been able to ima- 
gine for providing any tollable measure of justice for the natives. 
As there is no record of* the decisions of the provincial courts, and 
little effectual corrective of their errors, it is impossible to assert 
positively what portion of their judgments rest on authority, pre- 
cedent, or rule, and what on the unassisted good sense and justice 
of the magistrate. It is more than probable that, except in matter* 
relating to the title to land, marriage, succession, and adoption, in 
which there is more certainty in the Native laws, and such as are 
governed by local usages, in which reference is made to the aumlah, 
a very summary equity is dispensed by the judges, and that the only 
positive rule by which their discretion is restrained is, that they 
should not contravene the regulations and ordinances of the Com- 
pany’s Government. Indeed, Mr. Elphinstonc, late Governor of 
Bombay, expressly asserts, that he considered himself at liberty to 
introduce into the laws of his Presidency any improvements which 
the received principles of reason and justice might authorise, regard 
being always had to the situation of the country and the jieoplc. j 

If the various proofs of Musuluian or Hindoo institutions remaining 
in force could be collected, and the limits of their actual jurisdiction 
accurately chalked, it would be no very difficult undertaking for 
English lawyers to supply their deficiencies by such portions of 
our own laws as might be found least opposed to the prejudices and 
habits of thepeoplc. Sir Edward Ilyde East assures us, that 

* The only way of escaping out of the labyrinth in which the 
body of the people, the Native pleaders, and junior administrator* 
of the law, are uow lost, would be, to give them the general body 
of the English common law, and statute law of evidence, of con- 


• * Considerations on the Policy of the Government of Iodia,* p. 75. 
MHler, p. 18. 

t Judicial and Revenue Selections, vol. iv. p. 1W3. 
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tradta, of tort* and damage*, together with the aubitaneetof all 
manner of pleadings, stripped of their technicality, according" to> 
every subject matter of complaint ; so that distinct issues only tiny 
be presented for judgment, and thereby much time and valuable 
labour of the judges be saved ; and also of all criminal matters, to 
gether with the substance of pleadings therein, with such neces- 
sary exceptions of a local character as the judges of the mofuroiT 
court of highest criminal jurisdiction should deem inapplicable to 
the people and to the institutions of the country.’ 

The opinion of Mr. Tucker, now one of the East India Director*, 
is to the same effect : 

‘ It has been said, (he observes,) and very justly I admit, that 
the Natives of India are attached to their usages and institutions $ 
but they are an intelligent people, and although they may be incom- 
moded by the forms and processes of our courts, to which they are 
not yet familiarised, they are fully sensible of the value of British 
protection j and it is impossible to believe that they can be attach- 
ed to the state of anarchy described in the foregoing extract.’* And 
afterwards : ‘ Will it be contended that we ought not to have writ- 
ten laws? That we ought not .to have courts tff justice to admini- 
ster and enforce those laws ? Or that the people of England are so 
ignorant of general principles, have made such slight advances in 
knowledge and the science of legislation, as to be incapable of im- 
proving the institutions and jurisprudence oflndia, in which revenue, 
religion, and law, all take their places together, with scarcely a line 
of demarcation between them ? Simple, suitable, and sufficient a$ 
these institutions are ^presented to be, they arc not ull alike en- 
titled to our admiration and support ; and although they ought not 
in any case to be hastily sub\ erted, they must be accommodated 
to the altered condition of the people and the peculiar situation of 
their rollers ; and it should be the study of the government, as it is 
unquestionably its duty, to give, to its Native subjects, not merely 
the most perfect institutions which may be compatible with the 
existing state of society among them, but to model those institution* 
in such a manner, that they may operate towards the moral, intel- 
lectual, and social condition of the people of India.’t 

‘That the attempt,’ says IMr. Miller, ‘ at a consolidation of the 
Mohammedan, Hindoo, and English civil and criminal laws, nowin 
force in India, is ueitber impracticable nor dangerous, what ba* al- 
ready taken place in Ceylon abundantly testifies. In consequence 
of a plan submitted in IS09 to his Majesty’s Ministers by Sir Alex- 
ander Johnston, then Chief Justice and President of his Majesiy’a 
Council in that colony, a despatch was sent out by Lord Liverpool, 
then Colonial .Secretary, in consequence of which the following 
Ceylon order in council was issued on December I, 181 1 : > 

• Tucker, p. lo5. f Ibid. p. 162. 
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4 " An extract from the Earl of Liverpool to his excellency the 
Governor of these settlements, was read, communicating bis Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent's pleasure, that all the different classes 
of pebpie who inhabit the British settlements in this island, should 
in fotnre be governed, as nearly as circumstances will admit, ac- 
cording to their ancient customs ; and that the chief justice do 
prepare, for their use, a short and simple code of laws, founded 
upon those customs, and divested of all technical language. 

* The Chief Justice and President of his Majesty's Council, there- 
upon submits to the Governor in Council the following 1 ', as the plait 
which he intends to adopt, should it meet with their approbation, 
for carrying into effect the wise and benevolent object, which his 
Royal Highness has in view. 1st. The chief justice will, with the 
concurrence of his honour the Lieutenant Governor, immediately 
select a certain number of persons from each district, to report to 
him, upon the nature of the laws and customs which at present 
prevail in the different parts of the island, and to point out to him 
suchalterationsinthem as they may think expedient. 2d. The persons 
whom the chief justice will select for the purpose, will be such 
only as are the most distinguished, in their respective districts, for 
their integrity and good conduct, as well as for their thorough 
knowledge of the religion, customs, habits, and local interests of 
the people. 3rd. As soon as the chief justice shall have received 
the reports from the se\ oral districts, he will draw up, from the 
information contained in them, such a code of laws us the Prince 
Regent has commanded. 4 th. The chief justice will cause a Dutch, 
Portuguese, Cingalese, and Tamul translation of the code to be 
publicly exhibited in each district for one year, in order that every 
one of his Majesty’s subjects in these settlements may have the 
fullest opportunity of considering the code, and making such 
objections to it as may occur to them. fill*. The chief justice, 
having thus taken the sense of his Majesty's subjects upon the 
Code, and made such alterations in it, as the furthur information he 
shall have received in the course of the 5 ear may have rendered 
necessary, will then submit it for the consideration of the Governor 
in Council, in order that they may forward it to hi# Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, for his royal approbation.’ 

'Ihe above plan, hav ing been approved of by all the members of 
the council, the Lieutenant Governor in Council orders that it be 
published, together with the proceedings thereon, for the inform- 
ation of his Majesty’s subjects on the island.’ 

Ho difficulty was experienced in carrying the plan here chalked 
out into execution ; and, so far as accounts have hitherto reached 
this country, the result has proved completely successful. It is true, 
that what has been done in Ceylon does not conclusively show that 
the same attempt would answer equally well on a larger scale, and 
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among nations whose habits and characters may be different Stiff 
it it no small step gained to see that the collection and management 
of the scattered laws of an eastern country are not always so 
tainable an object os it has been generally deemed. If India present 
greater difficulties than Ceylon, the Company are also provided 
with larger means to meet them ; and the number of systems of 
law which would be requisite in the former place, is probably not 
greater than those which have actually been provided in the latter. 
In Ceylon, there arc live co-existing codes now in force : — the Cin- 
galese, for the mass of the natives •, the Mohammedan, for those of 
that faith j the Tamul, or Hindoo, for the Hindoos ; the Roman law 
for the Dutch $ and the law of England for the other European in- 
habitants. More than these would probably not be necessary 
throughout the whole of the Company’s extended dominions } and 
the differences between them would, on most topics, be found ex- 
tremely unimportant. Even if the number and discrepancies of the 
codes required were twice ns great ;us there is any reason to antici- 
pate, it is apprehended that the measure would, notwithstanding, be 
expedient. '1 he mere compilation and publication of the various sys- 
tems of law which prevail in British India, would neither make 
these systems more numerous, nor the discrepancies between them 
more striking than they now are. The existence of these varieties 
and discrepancies is, in fact, a strong reason why such varieties and 
discrepancies should be announced with all possible clearness to the 
judges by whom the laws, in various parts of the country, are admi- 
nistered. Several excellent treatises on Indian law have been pub- 
lished in English, but the doctrines they contain are only of partial 
application. Many of the rules contained in the Digest of Terca- 
panchanu, translated by Mr. ('olehrook, are inconsistent with the 
luw and practice of Southern India. The two Treatises on Inherit- 
ance and Partition, translated by the same gentleman, aad that on 
Adoption, translated by lus nephew, Mr. Sutherland, are also 6aid 
to be extremely useful j but the universal and received rules of law 
should be given to the world in a clear and simple form, under the 
sanction of the governing authority of the country. The measure, 
in itself, therefore^ seems to be wise, and would, most likely, also 
prove economical. It would probably cost less at the outset than is 
usually assumed, and the charges first incurred would be amply 
counterbalanced by a saving of litigation afterwards. There would 
be no need of native jurists as counsellors, the number of suits 
would ultimately be diminished, and each suit would become less 
tedious and expensive. These chances are all in favour of the mea- 
sure $ even if it failed, it would be beneficial. If it were made 
known to the natives, that the object was not to subvert their laws, 
but to ascertain, collect, and promulgate them, no degree of ignorance 
and prejudice could prevent them from feeling grateful for such a 
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token of the solicitude of their niters for their tranquillity and com* 
fort. 11 , it succeeded, as, with prudence and perseverance, it might 
justly he expected to do, it wild Ex the Company more firmly than 
they have 1 ever yet been in the confidence and affection of their own 
subjects, and tend more effectually than any of its proudest acts to 
spread its honour and renown among surrounding nations. 

We hope to return again to this important aud almost inex* 
haustible subject in our next. 


The Confession. 

Count Lakuo reposed in his princely hall. 

And he strove to be merry of heart ; 

For the music and wine did he forthwith call. 

That the gloom from his soul might depart ; 

And Beauty was there with her wanton smiles. 

To shed her soft light around him, 

For he long’d to burst from the galling toils 
In which his own fears had bound him. 

Yet the storm kept brooding on Larro’s brow. 

And sweet sounds fell harsh on his ear, 

And the charms of the fair were unheeded now 
He had made in his presence appear ; 

For his labouring spirit was ill at rest — 

The gladdening dance and the song 
Could not Hcx)the the pangs of his labouring breast, 
A9 he siit mid the joyous throng. 

Count Larro arose from the festive hull. 

And again did silence and gloom. 

Like a blast from the grave, on his bosom fall, — 
His spirit was dark us the tomb : 

His confessor be call'd, that he might be shriven— 
With a wrathful and scowling eye 
The priest of Larro, the servant of Heaven, 

Drew slowly and sullenly nigh. 

* I have need of thy comfort, thou holy man 
In a horrible dream of affright, 

A stern vision assured me my earthly span 
Should be measured and over this night. 

’Tis the whim of a sick and feverish brain ; 

Yet a terror all nameless and chill. 

Though I know 'tis a fancy all idle and vain, 

Doth in agony cleave to me still. 
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' Then read me some comfort, thou holy man, 

I pray thee to let me be shriven — 

Though I think not so soon shall be measured my span. 
Vet my thoughts would be turn’d upon heaven.’ 

From beneath his cowl did the stern priest grin, 

And he told hi in he might recount. 

In his holy hearing, his every sin. 

And lie d cancel the whole amount. 

And many a harrow ing tale of guilt 
On t'a* ear of the father fell — 

Of dark deeds that were done, of blood that was spilt. 
Did Larro in secrecy tell ; 

Yet still gazed the priest with a leering eye 
On his tortured and writhing frame ; 

Loud and deep wire his groans, yet no echoing sigh 
In response from the churchman came. 

Said the priest, * I was known to thy kinsman well, 

Yet a man of such slender note, 

That, though his domains became thine when he fell, 
’Tis hut meet that lie be forgot.’ — 
r 1 1 is wrongs were main and deep, I confess, 

^ ct he fell not beneath this hand , 

He was limited forth in his lone distress, 

And ho dud in a foreign land ’ — 

‘ And tin kinsman’s son Of each fair domain 
The boy had been lord in m\ stead ; 

He sleeps — and mine are the guilt and the gain. 

For his voting blood is on my head.’ — 

‘ Is it so '■ And the father tlnevv back his cowl, 

And the eve ot Count Larro wax’d dim 
In terror’s coinulsion, beneath the hot scowl 
Of the tierce eve that glared upon him. 

* Thou thing of v de guilt and of drivelling fear, 

’Twas Ins father who thing in thy path 
The vision that seared thee in sleep — he is here 
To crush thee, thou worm, in Ins wrath ! 

It was thus that 1 thought — 1 will read thy dream — 

In good sooth thou shah be shriven ; 

And when pass’d from lite’s turgid and impure stream. 
Why, eertes, thou It anchor in heaven.’ - - 
There’s the voice of wailing in Larro’ s hall, 

All sad is the funeral strain ; 

And the mourners are gather'd around the pall 
Of their lord in his* chamber slain : 

And the priest of the lowering brow had fled — 

He came, and he pars'd away 
Like a noiseless thing from the voiceless dead, 

Of brief but terrible sway. L. 
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The time has at length arrived when all the obstacles which were 
so pertinaciously opposed to the’ spread of knowledge among the 
people, have been nearly vanquished by reason, and by that spirit 
of intelligence and improvement which is traversing this kingdom, 
conquering prejudice, subverting error, and rooting out all those 
dogmas which the pride and wickedness of man so diligently pro- 
pagated for the purpose of keeping the people immersed in igno- 
rance. 1 That the soul be without knowledge, it is not good,’ said 
the wisest of men j and one, of whose name, as a philosopher, 
England has reason to he proud, went even still further than this, by 
saying, that * knowledge is power.’ It was the conviction of this 
truth that contributed so largel) and so long to debar the mass of 
the people from a participation in tin' blessings of education, and 
which served so long, by enthralling their minds, to subject their 
bodies to the bondage of the riili and the poweilul. lint this state 
of things continues no longer,— 1 The m hoolmustcr is abroad,' and 
the people of England are becoming more enlightened, and better 
educated. The reasons whuh have been, and still are, adduced 
agaiust educating the people, arc as absurd as they are erroneous. 

‘ It will assuredly create schisms in the state, give rise to distracting 
discord, (this is the language of its enemies,) subvert all necessary 
subordination, and destroy that ‘-aluturv and requisite dejiendence 
which the tiller of the soil, and the victim of poverty, ought to have 
upon the more favoured minion of fortune.’ In short, the admis- 
sion of the poor into the fertile realms of knowledge would destroy 
all blind submission to the will of the great, to the utter subversion 
of all oppressive domination , ll would place man more upon an 
equality with man, and he would he the most eminent, the most 
happy, and the most beloved, who should render himself most con- 
spicuous by his talents-, fus acquirements, and his actual exertions 
for the good of others. 

Nothing has tended so much to retard education as the mode in 
which the established religion of this country has been managed and 
administered. Orthodox theology — we do not mean Christianity 
— has been a stumbling-block in the way of moral and intellectual 
improvement since it was recognised as a branch of the science of 
politics, and became in consequence the subject of legislative enact- 
ments. It is absurd to talk of the exclusive bigotry and oppressive 
domination of the Catholic priesthood. The priesthood of almost 
every established or privileged sect are bigots and oppressors, and 
decidedly hostile to the extension of knowledge. Instead of exert- 
ing their energies to do good, to promulgate truths, and sweep 
away error, their whole conduct is founded upon a principle, un- 
questionably subversive of that moral freedom which owns pure 
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Christianity as its patron, and which alone is calculated to cagse 
this pure Christianity to flourish. But is this state of things to re- 
main for ever ? Is religion always to be thus shackled by power, 
and particular opinions forced upon the people, at all risks ? Must 
we bend the knee to bishops, and continue to kiss the rod which 
flays our bodies ? Must we— -for this is the question — ever remain 
the slaves of religion, without participating in any of its benefits ? 
God forbid! It would be inconsistent with reason, and incompa- 
tible with pure Christianity, for such a degradation to continue. 

But, shall we not lose Christianity altogether, when it is no longer 
under the shield of the wise men of the cabinet, the church, and the 
law ? Certainly not. It will be the free and spontaneous attendant 
upon our steps, and the more welcome to our bosoms, because 
totally divested of that obtrusive character, and glaring abuse, under 
which it has too often been presented to us by insidious enemies, 
or imprudent friends. Partaking of, if not constituting, the 
very essence of truth, it is obnoxious only to injury from the 
assaults of ignorance triumphing amidst surrounding darkness ; from 
which assaults it can have nothing to fear when rdison shall have 
cleared up the gloom most favourable to their operation. 

It is not necessary that the teachers of religion should be invested 
with a superfluity of earthly power : neither Christ nor his disci- 
ples possessed it. If wc di\est them of the patronage of the civil 
power, they will not he the less respectable, or respected ; they will 
rest their claims for consideration ujMm the*same foundation as their 
great master and his apostles ; but, instead of contending, like them, 
with the insults and scorn of nn ignorant and perverse generation, 
they will be cherished and beloved by an enlightened people, con- 
scious of the supreme dignity of their character, and the inestimable 
value of their office. To these awful and venerable qualifications, 
they will, indeed, be compelled, more than under a legally-esta- 
blished church whose ministers may sin without reprehension, to 
add the virtues of temperance, of disinterestedness, of industry, and 
of unaffected piety j but, notwithstanding the self-denial necessary 
to secure these invaluable gifts, they will reap a benefit by their at- 
tainments at least equal to that of the society which they are tbu* 
qualified to instruct. 

‘But/ it has been argued, ‘ by hav ing a legal church establishment, 
we possess nn insurmountable barrier against the influx and prepon- 
derance of heretical opinions.’ This, however, as applied to our 
own times, is quite wrong; such might have been the operation of 
the ' establishment ’ in darker ages ; but, in these enlightened and 
enlightening times, the effect is the very reverse. Is not every step 
gained, in opposition to the * establishment,' held by the majority 
of mankind as a triumph over a deeply-rooted evil ? Have we not 
spread rejoicing and exultation throughout the whole kingdom, by 
repealing the Test Act ? And shall we not hail with equal exulta- 
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tionand joy the admission of our Catholic fellow-subjects to the 
privileges and rights of Englishmen ? Amidst an almost infinite 
variety of current doctrines, one only can be true j and, in propor* 
tion as light is admitted into the human mind, the probabilities of 
discovering this jewel without price are increased. Error is sup* 
ported in two ways — either by vice or ignorance : as the latter de- 
creases, a gradual approximation towards the tme evangelical doc- 
trine, and, consequently, towards each other, must be effected by 
sectarians of every denomination. A church establishment, in- 
flexible in its regulation^ and obstinately tenacious of its property, 
even in glaring and detected error, alone holds back from co-opera- 
tion, and alone refuses its concurrence, because such co-oj>eration 
and concurrence would interfere with its antiquated and obsolete 
standard of faith and discipline : so that the ‘ establishment/ be- 
came eventually the sole cause of perpetuating that disunion, which 
it professes to be its aim and its object to destroy. 

In considering religion we are generally erroneous on two prin- 
ciples. First, we are too apt to suppose it to be analogous in its 
properties with*- those institutions which are legitimately placed 
under the control of the human mind ; and second, we are too apt to 
confound Christianity with the various superstitions, commonly 
included in the general appellation, i elision, and to consider it 
subject to the same arbitrary and prescribed treatment. There is 
as much difference between ( hristiunity and religion, (m its common 
acceptation,) as there is bytween the spims and f'enus of any classi- 
fication, and as much variet) in their application. A false religion 
may become a most convenient engine of political power ; but the 
true one can only be so abused while contaminated with some jx>r- 
tion of the other. As the blessings of’ knowledge become diffused 
among the great mass of mankind, and as civilization advances, 
Christianity will vindicate its rights, and disentangle itself from the 
injurious state of tutelage to which it has been so long subjected. 
Then, and not till then, will all the terrestrial blessings with which 
it is fraught, be fully developed , it will then act with increased und 
irresistible force in the great work of social improvement, and 
prepare the way for that universal and uninterrupted harmony 
which both reason and revelation teach us to believe will ultimately 
prevail over the whole Christian world. 

Having effected a reformation as far as religion is concerned, 
the work education will proceed on a surer and safer footing. 
That man is a creature supremely* fitted by his creator for educa- 
tion, and consequently, as it were, demanding it, is easily seen. He 
enters into existence with capabilities of considerable magnitude * 
but at first bis mind is a blank, a complete tabula rasa, and may 
be compared in some degree to a philosophical vacuum. Iu this 
condition nature is his first instructress. She has bestowed upon 
him organs of sense, by means of which he is enabled to take cog- 
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tiizance of her other magnificent and mighty works. The mind 
thus acted upon, insensibly developes those surprising powers, and 
those splendid attributes which distinguish and elevate man so far 
above ail other animals, and enable him to assume his allotted sta- 
tion in the distinguished order of reasoning beings. Will the anti- 
educationists, (if we may be allowed to coin a word,) dare to assert 
that the organs and senses with which man is so liberally endowed 
by benitieent nature, are to be prevented from exercising their 
proper functions ? Will they say that they arc to lie dormant, in 
abeyance, useless ; Can they be guilty of so bold a defiance to the 
palpable indications of unerring omnipotent Nature, as to deny the 
right of having these different capabilities duly, diligently, and sedu- 
lously cultivated ; No! Man must be an enlightened, educated, 
powerful being, else why grant him properties calculated to make 
him so ’ It is sophistry, it is worse than sophistry, it is actual 
sin and folly, to stand out so boldly in the face of conviction. Man 
must In* educated, and all prejudiees affecting his education must be 
vanquished and driven away, discomfited by reason and sound 
philosophy. 

Education, however, in its proper sense, is an enlarged and com- 
prehensive term. It docs not mean the mere tuition of the mind — 
a tuition which has hitherto been under the sway of innumerable 
arbitiary restrictions ; it comprehends corporal as well as mental 
instruction, the culture of the mind in all its varied comprehensive- 
ness, and the training ot the hotly in all the plenitude of its physical 
powers. So soon as the mind shall he fitted for cultivation, then 
ought the woih of cultivation to begin. A regard to habits of order, 
temperance, ( lenuhiH>«, and exercise, should enter into the training 
of the tendered infant } all excess of excitement should he sedu- 
lously avoided} and he should he brought up, that is, educated, in 
such a manner as to allow of the full and perfect play of all his fa- 
culties. 1 he i arctui removal and suppression of the indications of 
the irregular passions, should he a constant and paramount duty, 
for these are detrimental to ever) improvement which may be 
effected by our enlarged plan of education. After this, the uext most 
important point is the storing of the memory with ideas which are 
not spontaneously admitted through the senses, which is best done 
by directing reflection into its proper channels. This will lead as a 
natural sequence to the general enlargement of the understanding, 
which is susceptible ol indefinite increase according to circum- 
stances. 

I be benefits accruing from this state of culture, are not intended 
exclusively for the rich and the powerful } every individual, whether 
bom iu the highest or lowest station, possesses an undoubted right 
to them. We all come into the world physically helpless and weak, 
the richest us well as the poorest, and we contend that one has as 
legitimate u claim as another to the amelioration and improvement 
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of his condition. Hence, to withhold the benefits of a good educa- 
tion from the offspring of the. humblest parents, is a criminal derelic - 
tio?i of a positive duty, and a sin, not only against religion, and the 
9 dictates of an enlightened policy , but against our common humanity. 

How will the anti-educationists startle at a position so indiscri- 
minately applied ' — how they will rejoice at the bold and sweeping 
annunciation! But if they imagine that we mean to apply this 
principle to all classes without modiiic.it ion, they mistake our 
object and our views. It is only as regards one class of benelits 
that we contend for tin ir indiscriminate diffusion. We contend, 
that that knowledge which tends to the comfoit, health and improve- 
ment of the body, should he equally and impartially dispensed to 
all members of the community ; while the peculiar duties appro- 
priated to the cultivation of the mind may he allowed to differ in 
the degree and extent of their application to the particular circum- 
stances of the individual to he edmated. This arrangement will 
put an end at once to the violent (honour wlmh has been so loudly 
shouted from one end of the Kingdom to the other, against the 
heinous offence* of making our artisans and labourers learned, by 
elevating them, m tact, above their i ailing. Never was there a 
shallower argument broached than tin-, though otien repeated at 
public meetings, in reference to this terrible effect of education; and 
never did p >wcr more naked!) expose its ignorance and its wicked- 
ness, than b) endeavouring to di—eminato such a doctrine as this. 
These people had better at once speak their minds boldly and can- 
didly ; and exclaim, ‘ Do not let our davis, and those whom we 
have hitherto trampled on, he dehveied from their blissful ignorance. 
J)o not let the light ot knowledge slime in upon the gloom which 
surrounds them. Do not, in fact, let them see that we me them 
ignominious)) , beiau-e. if you do, our power will be at an end, and 
we shall have men and not brute- to deal with ' There would be 
some manliness in tins, and the qir-liou would then be merged into 
a mere contest between the expediency ot perpetuating unjust 
power, and of overthrowing it , it would, in short, he a warfare* be- 
tween power and reason, between moral right and physical wrong. 

A plan of education ought to be devised by which thee ominunity 
might be divided into three prominent clashes, with such subdivi- 
sions as circumstances should render necessary. The first class 
might consist of the rich, of the possessor- or inheritors of property, 
which, rendering them independent of personal exertion for their 
support, would the better enable them to execute the chief civil 
functions of the state, — these duties devolving upon them in 
preference to others ; the second would be composed of those 
engaged in commerce and trade, the ‘ labourers upon capital,’ as 
they have been called, with the members of the different profes- 
sions ; the third would comprise that larger portion of society, who 
are more exclusively dependent upon their labour, and ure simply 
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designated mechanics and labourers. To this class, too, would 
belong the still poorer individuals, who are frequently indebted for 
the scanty subsistence which they obtain to the precarious hand of 
charity. t 

Consistently w ith what we have already said, the children of every 
one of these classes should, to a certain age, say, seven or eight, 
all receive precisely the same education, with regard to food, 
clothing, and mental cultivation ; and this equality of tuition might, 
perhaps, be safely continued even to a more advanced age than 
this, except in those instances where the children were intended fur 
some of the more learned professions. After this, a lower scale of 
education may be pursued, combining with the acquisition of the 
knowledge less directly useful, the necessary instruction and prac- 
tice of the aits, upon which the future subsistence of the individual 
is to depend. 

Without entertaining any romantically Eutopian views on the 
subject, we think, nevertheless, that a sy.stcm established upon a 
principle something like this, — deriving its existence and support, 
not from legislative enactments exclusively, but from the conviction 
of its utility impressed upon the minds of the majority of the 
people, — could hardly fail of producing effects highly conducive to 
the attainment of an order of civilization, superior to any which 
has hithcjrto blessed mankind. It would tend to elevate the poorer 
members to their just rank m -ourty, while it would improve the 
health, and foster the amiable qualities ot the more fortunate indi- 
viduals ; it would help to consolidate, harmom/e, tranquillize, and 
improve the social mass , and connected, as it might always be* 
with the general diffusion of true religion and morality, it would 
infallibly lead to a wry extraordinary degree of private happiness, 
and public prosperity. 

Although education is still subjected to some opposition, this 
opposition is, thank bod, sinking t.i^t into inanity. The advocates 
of education have gained a glorious triumph over prejudice, a 
* triumph far more honourable and beneficial to mankind than the 
most brilliant exploits of bloody and desolating warfare. Let us 
hope that this triumph w ill lead to still greater results ; that all 
prejudice will be subverted, or tolerated only in a state of innoxious 
importance; and that the whole will be crowned by unanimity, 
peace, and good-will among men, and by a constant endeavour 
amongst all classes of the community to preserve and propagate 
public and private good. 
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Inadequacy of thk Xumhkh of Offk krs alt.owkd to Corps 
AND lil.f.IMENrs OF I'll F I\I>IA\ ARMY. 

To the Right Jinnmn aide the Pnadent <» t the Hoard of' Control. 

Sir, llvdeiwbad, dune 1, lSiN. 

I he inadequacy of the number of olln ers allowed to the 
Indian army, har» been too Ion;; rau-e of eomjdamt hi India and in 
England, — too often dwelt on through botli }>uhli«* and j>n\ate chan- 
nels of conmuiiui ation, — and too loudi\ ( ried out a ;;. hum b\ all who 
have partaken of the mcc-s,mt tenfold toils our few numbers wibjeit 
ns to under this scoicIupl; sun, for uu to suppose t liat vou. tlie 
indiv idual gifted w u li -uperintcndem e and control o\ei all Indian 
matters, can be ignoi.ml thereof. 

Hitherto, our * honoiuuhlc and / Inn! masters," as from habit we 
tall the (ourt of Diret tors, hate paid no attention to our sufferings 
and complaints on this head, or shown the 1 <\M disposition to re- 
ined) the evil. Nuthu the misuable iinHiiumy n muses in our 
army for active ficld-sei \ n e, /of wlmli the\ had moie than one la- 
mentable and fatal piool dining the late aiduoiis liurmese strug- 
gle,) the perfei t -ei m \ inwituh n \ n.ibh - ih--a' Mac l ion tospiead, 
and mutins to organize it-i It aipoii:; the uu u v,lu n in gariisun, (of 
wliitli the) also had dear- bought evpiueiuem I he ( oiidtii t ol llie 
I hirrack pore force, when < alii I on to move towaid- the late scene 
of war,) nor the liai.u-in^ dutv and fati;;iu it imposes on the few 
of us that aie w ith re-: un« nt- - -tin* i on-equmt di-cu-t of mind, 
sii kness of bodv , aial pKinalun io-- nt an n 'tli and life it occa- 
sions among u-. < an draw lie attentjon of L« adeuhall sjieet coun- 
cils to the Mibjct t , — it not bun- oia o| iim na-e of revenue from 
further conquests, oi of | » 1 1 1 » \ savings from l.uthhss u dm lions, of 
old established allow, uu < s and t mohimeiHs, -<i hard toiight for and 
dearly eariud by the \ ,111010 ton- aial labour- we haw undergone, 
the \ H torii's w e have a< hn w d and lie ( unque-ts we have made for 
them, from their first ttmg unrmiile fe t t outlie Indian shores, 
to the possession of the stupendous emp r< tiny at present hold, 
paint'd entirely by our * words, and to h< letamwl only bv them. 

It is 1)C( ome, therefore, in 1 e-'-irv that we should now address 
our grievances to other power-, and appeal tor their redre-s to the 
more just and liberal helm-s pos-t d bv tlm-e fortunately 
existing over the ( ourt of Direuois. — to \ ourself, >,r, to his Ma- 
jesty’s minister', and to hi- Maje-ty hmis» If. 

In the fervent hope that -ome betti r qualified than my-elf will 
follow' my humble effort, and that benefit may theme en«ue to us, I 
venture a commencement in thus publn 1\ addressing )ou on this, to 
ns. to them, and the continued H rit i-!i power m the Hast, all im- 
portant subject ; respectfully begging your unbiassed consideration 
of such facts as I ina) be able to firing to your notice, and earnestly 
conjuring some others of my toiling brethren in arm 8 throughout 
every branch of the Indian army, at each presidency, to come for- 

/) A..1 li t J /' ] .111 I 
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ward and support, with their better ability and knowledge, my effort 
to attract your notice, by similar disclosures to you and all the good 
people of England, through its public and enviably free press, of 
whatever may be in their knowledge, either of times past or pre- 
sent, regarding their several branches of the service, whether en- 
gineer*, artillery, cavalry, infantry, or medical, bearing on the 
subject of complaint in question. 

Being myself of that branch which composes the bulk of armies, 
the infantry, and wishing to speak in such addresses as I may 
pen to you, of such matters only as have come within my own 
knowledge and experience during the vicissitudes of a lengthened 
service, I shall coniine myself to facts relative to the present un- 
oflicered state of the infantry of the Madras army j leaving to those 
belonging to them the duly of exposing to you the deficiencies in 
all the other branches of the army, alike, of Madias, of Bombay’, 
and of Calcutta. 

JIavihg premised thus much, I will proceed to ^tate that, though 
not a military man, you have, 1 doubt not, Sir, in the late age of 
soldiers, become .sufficiently acquainted with regimental constitution 
to knoNv, that each English regiment is, or w.ii, composed of ten 
companies, of from HO to l(K) men cadi, that each company is 
placed under the separate subordinate command and good keeping 
of a captain, who is aided in bis < barge and duty by two subalterns, — 
one lieutenant's, the other of ensign’s rank. Thai the ten captains 
have over them two majors, over whom again are two lieutenant- 
colonels, who are, in like wav, subordinate to one colonel. * 'finis, 
the ordinary number and tanks of ollieeis jncbt nt with an effective 
regiment of ten companies, in Europe, are, one colonel, two lieu- 
tenant-colonels, two majors, ten captains, ten lieutenants, ten ensigns j 
with an additional staff of one ijuartoi master, one paymaster, one full- 
surgeon, and one assistant-surgeon , making a grand total of officers 
to a regiment, ; of whom, full ,*35 are parade or lighting men — a fair 
number tor the duties required of them, in a healthy country, where 
any casualties that may occur can he immediately replaced, but, 
from long experience, found far inadequate to the incessant destruc- 
tion of health and loss ot European life iu a climate so deadly as 
India, and so very distant from the means of replenishing defi- 
ciencies as they occur. Therefore, his Majesty*- regiments, forming 
the auxiliaries to our armies, are widely augmented, to a very 
considerable extent, in those ranks on whom regimental and general 
duties commonly and most heavily devolve, — those among whom, 
from the greater exposure and fatigues tiny are subjected to, sick- 
ness and mortality must frequently occur, viz., captains and subal- 
terns ; und each regiment, on coming to India, has its officers 
augmented to the following number, viz., one colonel, two lieu- 
tenant-colonels, two majors, eleven captains, twenty-four lieutenants, 
eight ensigns ; with an additional staff of one quartermaster, one 
paymaster, one full surgeon, and two assistant-surgeons j makings 
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grand total of officers, to a regiment in India, of 53 ; of whom full 
4H are parade and fighting men : a number likely, perhaps, t<rbe 
considered larger, by any person who has neither participated in, 
nor witnessed the fatigues, hardships, sickness, and mortality which 
officers are subject to, senitig under the Indian sun ; but which will 
not, I am certain, be said to be one too main by any individual who 
lias served regimentallv in this climate, take him from any rank 
between the commander-in-chief to the ensign. In fact, Sir, 
making a fair allowance for the sick, absent and present, always so 
numerous in this cholera and liver attacking country , the addition of 
double the number of offens, n f all tanks, allotted to <t regiment 
abroad in Europe , would not he one too nnjyiv in Fndia, to ensure, 
at all times, a properly efficient number to he pie\euf with regiments, 
and to secure their comparatively weak and languid frames from a 
too frequent tour of duty and exposure. 

There are now, Sir, in England hundred*' of all ranks, of, both 
lus Majesty's and the Indian army, seeking a regulation of that 
health they have lost under the Eastern sun , do/en*' of whom served 
with their regiments in the* late Burmese war. To the experience of 
any number of them, without distinction of rank or »cr\icc, 1 would 
beg leave to refer you for the truth of my a*"*erti<m, lirmiy reiving on 
their acknowledging what I am certain they mu *4 liav c felt, v i/. , that 
the fullest complement of offif ers allowed to Ills .Maje-ty s regiments, 
in this country, is not oik- too many tor the duties they have to 
perform iy sin h a climate, and that, had their number*' been even 
doubled during the late war, each individual would have -till bad as 
much of land dutv, of con^ant fatigue, and of day and night 
exposure, as bis body and mind would hnv«* Imrnc, with any hope 
of surviving the struggle, and with a - nfTi< icm y of constitution left 
to carry him through any year* of future service. 

This being the case with his Majcstv’s regiments, thus com- 
paratively numerously officered, and composed altogether of our 
gallant countrymen, having our own high national feelings, and, 
therefore, not wanting so much the example* of officers to hear 
them through the difficulties, privations, and dangers of active 
service, — what. Sir, must be your opinion of the shamefully inadequate 
manner in which the Indian army has so long been officered 
throughout, — an army composed of men differing from us in every 
respect j possessing none of our nation.il feeling**' against growers 
who may oppose us ; knowing us only as specious conquerors, and 
occupiers of their owfl country , and, therefore, always requiring 
the steady, never failing, pruence of many offuers well known to 
to them, to lead, encourage, and direct them in the field, as well as to 
observe them in garrison, — an army, in fact, Mr, whos£ whole 
strength, as applicable to English power, though composed of near 
300,000 disciplined and well-armed men, lies entirely in the small 
numbev of English officers attached to it j who have only, at any 
time, to be simultaneously made away with (as Sir John Malcolm 
L 2 * 
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correctly observed was the constant advice of those disaffected to 
our rule) for British supremacy in India to fall for ever? Nay, 
what, Sir, under such circumstances, can you think of the indiffer- 
ence and negligence of Leadcnhall-street councils to such an all- 
important point, when, year after year, instead of doubling that 
number, or, at the least, allowing our regiments the same number ds 
the Kind’s corps in India have, our army is left in the almost un- 
oflicered state it is, each regiment of 1(X)0 men being only allowed 
one lieutenant-colonel, one major, five captains, ten lieutenants, 
(from among whom the adjutant, quartermaster, paymaster, and 
interpreters are taken,) live ensigns, with an additional staff of 
one assistant-surgeon ; making the grand total of officers, to one 
of our regiments of KXX) iqeti, only twenty -three, — full thirty less 
than King's corps, by our side, of lc tf s numerical strength ofpnen, 
are allowed, and of whom only twenty-two are parade or fighting 
men, instead ol tort) -eight, as with lib Majesty’s regiments in 
this country > 

And what, Sir, wiffyou feci for the life of incessantly recurring 
exposure and fatigue, in so scorching and pestilential a climate, 
and consequent insupportable exhaustion of mind and body, inflicted 
thereby on the still more scanty number actually present with our 
regiments, when 1 assert to you, denying the power of contradiction, 
that full three-fifths of the few oflicers allowed to our regiments 
are ever absent fiom them, and withdrawn from their share of 
regimental toil, by being either on furlough or sick eertilieate in 
England, on turluugh or sick leave in India, on the goheral staff, 
or attached to local, extra, and irregulqr corps, in our own service, 
or in that of native princes , by which means, the few unfortunates 
left present with our regiments, and doomed to all their work, have 
thrown on them, without any increased chance of promotion, or any 
augmentation to their pittance of regimental pay from the regimental 
allowances ot those absentees, whose work they do, full fourfold, 
fivefold, and often sixfold duty J 

To show this more clearly, permit me, Sir, to refer you to a letter 
in * The Oriental Herald,' tor April from ‘ A Madras Officer,’ 
exposing the miolhcored state of four regiments of oulr army he 
therein brings to notice, — the one of them cavalry, the other three 
infantry ; by which it appears, on the high authority of our Array 
List, that tht whole Jour regiments, eumjtrising a body of 4000 
troops, had piesent Kith them only two lieutenant-colonels, two 
majors, one captain, four lieutenants, ten comets or ensigns — 
total, nineteen j which, divided equally between them, would give 
to each regiment ot 1000 men, the fractions of half of a lieutenant- 
colonel, hftif of a major, quarter of a captain, one whole lieutenant, 
two-nnd-a-halt cornets or ensigns j making a total of four-and- 
three quarters of otlicors for all duties with 1000 men : a number, 
one^ltould imagine, to be quite as low as the utmost cupidity of the 
J?jftfymetora tor high dividends — as the utmost parsimony of the 
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Court of Directors towards the army, their greatest contempt for 
the health and lives of the officers, or indifference to the HMelity of 
the troops, — would wish to see our regiments reduced to j but still. Sir, 
not yet so low as they actually are reduced to, since full one-third 
of the above four-and-thrcc quarters must be further struck off from 
those present Jit for regimental duties, to co\er those absent from 
them on general duties, on Indian furlough, or sick certificate, or on 
the regimental sick report *, and as cornets and ensigns may be 
very properly considered, where they only should be, (Since they 
come out generally with the most juvenile ignorance country school# 
boys can ha\e of every thing connected with military duties, and 
the languages of the people they are to command,) at tlu ir drills 
and studies, we shall then have, of effective European officers, 
actually present, to command and fall in with each of the above 
four regiments of 1<X)0 men, the fractions of the three-eighth part 
cff a lieutenant-colonel, three-eighth of a major, one-sixteenth of a 
captain, and three-fourth of a lieutenant. 

Now, Sir, let us mount, in the best inannyr we can, the above 
small fraction of a colonel us t onmi.mding officer, also the fraction 
of major as second in command, and the fraction of a lieutenant as 
adjutant, and we shall have left, to lull in with a line ot 1,(XM) men, 
only the miserable strength of officers to he found in the sutunth 
part of a captain ; to this small piece ot an Englishman the grena- 
dier company is, of (.our s e, assigned, and the other nine companies 
are left to take care of themselves. Knliculous enough, but never- 
theless true , and, strange as it must appear to jou, s ur, and every 
one at home ignorant ot things as they are in India, it is but a 
specimen of the general st.Ue ot* our army. I leave you to estimate 
therefrom the degree of English inthunee and surveillance such a 
pau ci tv of officers van pos-C'S over a regiment ot I ,</<><> Natives, — 
the strength of the link eliding between our governments and 
the mass of the Native army, amounting, a-> ht tore said, ty near 
300,000 men ; and the manner in whn h they < an he directed in the 
field, or led oil in action, where their well-doing depends almost 
entirely oji the preuni c of a suffu mil numln r of officers nj lung 
standing and ultimate acquaintance tilth them, and whose presence 
alone enables them to bear with and surmount whatever difficulties 
and obstacles may be opposed to them. 

It may be supposed, perhaps, that the f Madras Officer’ selected 
the four worst officered regiments ot our army. lids I must beg 
to deny ; and to any one so supposing, i will only say, take up the 
Army List he wrote from, (that of l l>elieve,) follow the num- 

ber# of the regiments he has ([noted j after the 4th regiment of 
infantry', look at the 5th, 6th, and ?th regiments, suiVcssivcly, and 
you will find each of them equally destitute, if not more so, aa you 
will almost the whole throughout the list. 

In proof of this, let rag lay the I^th regiment before you from 
the same Army List. 
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By which there appears to be present with this regiment, also of 
1,000 men, exclusive of* the adjutant and acting qunrter-mtfcter, &c., 
only one lieutenant-colonel, no major, no captain, two lieutenants, 
two ensigns j making a total of five, from which must be deducted, 
as before, full one-third to meet those required for general or gar- 
rison duties, those absent in India on furlough or sick leave, and 
those present witli the regiment on the sick list ; which reduction 
♦will leave, for all regimental duties, with this 1 ,0<><) men, something 
less than four officers, of whom two will, of course, be mounted as 
first and second in command, having two (most likely the young 
griffin ensigns) to fall in with the whole ten companies. The com- 
manding officer will he a lieutenant-colonel of, perhaps, upwards of 
SO years Indian service , and the second in command a lieutenant, 
who was a cadet of 1H1K or 18‘i<), and not horn when the only oiliccr 
on the parade senior to him was of some years standing in the army. 

Say, Sir, candidly, if any thing good, either in the garrison or the 
field, can justly be expected of regiments thus nn-offiecred 5 W ould 
the most crack corps in his Majesty’s line he worth any thing in 
such a state ? would the officers of it, or of any other sen ice, so long 
silently bear the tenfold work thus thrown on us > Why are we 
then to continue under hardships, disadvantages, and injustices, which 
they, our comrades, (for we, too, thanks to good (ieorge III., hold 
his Majesty's commission,) serving with us in the same camp and 
cantonments, arc free from * Upon what principle of fairness or 
justice is it, that duties and exposure so enormously greater are 
imposed upon us than on them, who, should their health fail in 
India, have the invaluable advantage over us of the power of 
exchanging or purchasing into regiments stationed in latter and 
less exhausting climate, or of retiring to their native country, to 
recruit their constitution for as long a period as they like on half- 
pay, even though tliev should have held their commission hut a 
year ’ Can we, under sinh disadvantages, united to the miserable, 
heart-breaking slvwm ss if out promotion, be supposed to retain, 
after the first year or two, any of the spirit and zeal we bring with 
us to the 'country , to feel an> interest in, or give any attention to, 
the service, bevond what we are actually net imitated to * Is it any 
wonder, then, that the Indian army, throughout each presidency, 
is in the dissatisfied and gloomy mood it is at present ? And 
*wbut can be said for the stubborn perseverance of the Court of 
Directors in not remedying this evil, knowing it so well as they 
doj and also that, the number amt efficiency of the officers 
present with them , consists the discipline and good affection of 
Native regiments in 4ime of inactivity, as well as their strength 
and spirit in war ; having had the experience, tod, that when the 
English sahib falls from sickness or shot, leaving no one on the 
spot to succeed bjiu in the command, of sufficient rank, long * 
standing and acquaintance with the men, to have their confidence 
and attachment, they lose for a time (and, as I hope hereafter to 
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show you, at most cntnal moments to our success or honour) the 
energy and nerve which enabled them with such firmness to share 
every privation and fatigue, and so gallantly to dare every danger 
with him they had long known and loved, until a new sahib shall 
have come to their head, and, after some long continuance, gained 
from them a portion of that attachment and confidence they felt 
towards their departed head or leader. 

How many.a gallant life was, by this shameful paucity of officer^ 
with our regiments, sacrificed in our late contests and sufferings in 
Jhirmah and Arracan 1 How many a line constitution destroyed, 
and high spirit broken ' How many attacks on the entrenched 
enemy repulsed, 1 purpose hereafter pointing out to you most fully. 

At present, my object is only to draw, if possible, the attention of 
the Indian army at large, in all its branches, to benefit of thus 
generally making known their sntlcrings on this head, to yourself, 
Mr, as well as to all other home authorities , and, it 1 may venture 
to suggest the remedy they should prav loi, I would exhort them, 
unanimously, earnestly , and persev enngly , to <\i;i for progressive 
augmentation to the number of our oflncrs, until each regiment 
shall have out full ndonel, (abolishing the ridiculous, unmeaning 
rank of heiih uant-iohnn l-i ommandant,) two lieutenant-colonels , 
licit majois, with a i apt am , htulrimiit and cusixn, to each company , 
exclusive of the adjutant, (piaitei master, paymaster, \e. 

(fur regiments are all now (ompn-ed of tin <<>mpanies, whereas 
Ills Majesty's have, I believe, been lowered to the better number of 
eight, vi/., one grenadier. si\ battalion, and one light. 

A similai icduition m the niimbei of companies would equally 
imjirove our regiments for all purposes . and such a reduction of 
two of our pre-cut eight battalion companies would lessen the 
number of additional othi ers- required for that augmentation which 
I have named as necessary to make tis decently effective, and give 
our constitution moduatelv fair wear, in this weakening clime, 
throughout the thirty or forty years we are doomed to it Such a 
reduction, too, of two battalion < ompamcs would more than meet 
tile expense of the uu rea-o of officer- to the remaining ei ir ht, 
which, with sin li nu rea-e of officer-, would be equal for any Tmd 
all dutie-, to double what the present ten companies arc, officered 
as now. 9 

1 he tiumbei and rank ot officers now allowed to our regiments, 
as composed of ten, companies, arc, as before stated, one coloneU>r 
lieutent-rolonrl -commandant, one lieutenant-colonel, one major, 
live onpuuns, ten lieutenants, live ensigns ; 4otai, twenty -three. 

lhe number and rank proposed, on reducing the number of com- 
panies to eight, would be, one till) colonel, two lieutenant-colonels, 
tw’o majors, eight captains, ten lieutenants, eight ensigns, — total, 
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thirty-one : the lieutenants being eight for the eight companies, one for 
the adjutant, one for the paymaster, quartermaster and interpreter. 

Present establishment, twenty -three. Proposed augmentation, 
eight to each regiment of the following ranks, viz., one lieutenant- 
colonel, one major, three captains, throe ensigns, which, if given at 
the progressive rate of two a year, would be eompleted, with all 
corps, in four years ; adding to each regiment, bv promotion, on the 
1st of January gaeh year, say on the 1st of .lanuarv, the ‘id 

lieutenant-colonel and 6th captain: the 1st of .lanuarv, ISdO, the 
'-2d major and 7th captain, the 1st of Januarv. is$l. the Hth 
captain and (ith ensign, the 1st of January, the ;th and sth 

ensigns. 

We should then be ^ till much inferior, in numerical strength of 
ofheers to the Kiyg's regiments scmii.; with us. 'I Ins improve- 
ment, however, would make us comparatively cllcctive, and would 
secure, at all tunes, to every regiment a comparatively sufficient 
number of officers with il, tor all purposes in the field or cantonment ; 
and although two lompamc* should he retimed as proposed, each 
regiment might be still kept as strong in number of men as now, 
if required ; tor the nu reused number of ollieers would, at all times, 
ensure good caie and discipline m eveiy compam , though it should 
muster to the number of 10<> or I ’it) men. 

I have proposed that the full amrinentalion should be a progres- 
sive work of four vears, m ortlei to avoid too great .in influx, of 
young cadets m one and the sum 1 \c,ir , not lmt that, <iod knows, 
it would be desirable, in oidei to restore hope and lost spirit to us, 
that the promotion tor the total increase should lake place at once 
and immediately , tor our ■'I’limr lieutenant (oloiieN (now having 
the nondescript lank of t oimu.mdunts) have been vears enough in 
the service, and have been long enough under this grilling sun to 
be now of lieutenant -yem / <tl s rank, as um, I < t *rht Honourable 
Nr, and all the brethren of your 1 oard.would think, could their ex- 
hausted frames and lalioiis, care-worn Maintenance-. |a^ in review 
order Indore you. So, abo, are our senior majors of Mifhcicnt length 
of years in the service tor full l rank , our senior captains 

for lieutenants oloneh . and our senior lieutenants (old brevet cap- 
tains, or, as our men call ih, no-jmij uiptoms, of upwards of fif- 
teen years subaltern roasting) for majors. In every other service, 
save one. of such disheartcmnulv slow rotation promotion as ours, 
they would mostly have obtained those ranks and honourable dis- 
tinctions in them, too, long ere now, for they have done the duties of 
them. The addition suggested, therefore, of full colonels, so as to 
have ong for each regiment, of a e econd lieutenant-colonel, and a 
second major, also, to each regiment, and of sixth, seventh, and 
eighth captains, so as to give one to each company, evfcn if simul- 
taneously made at this moment, w-ould not confer those ranks on 
any individual not qualified for it, or fully entitled to it j that is, if 
length, hardship, and fidelity of service, in such a sickening clime, so 
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distant from all that is dear to us in our native country, caa 
entitle any person to advancement ; and, if given as I have I 
ventured to propose, at the rate of two a-year, viz., first year, 
the second lieutenant-colonel and sixth captain ; second year, the 
second major and seventh captain ; third *ycar, the eighth cap- 
tain and sixth ensign ; fourth year, the seventh and eighth ensigns, 
—it would be but tardy justice to our long- neglected claims. Still, 
however, it would be justice ; and, though so slowly dealt out to us. 
Sir, it would be hailed by all with rapture ; for it would bring back 
long-lost hope, and with it cheerfulness and good, heart, to our now 
dejected and desponding ranks. 

This done, and the* two extra regiments, with the rifle corps* 
which bore so gallant a part in past actions and victories, and 
which have been so long only partially officered from the line, 
(another of the unfair ways of imposing tenfold work on us,) being 
regularly added to our numbered regiments, and offfeered similarly, 
we should be pretty free from the chance of such a shameful defi- 
ciency of officers present with regiments recurring, as that which I 
have shown to you to be the case with those members of the Madras 
infantry I have alluded to, as was also the case with all the regiments 
which so gallantly volunteered for the Burmese war ; and I shall here- 
•after show it, too, to be the ease with all the fifty-two regiments of 
our infantry ; and, as l hope and trust, will, by others than myself, 
be in time proved to you to be the case with all the other branches 
of the at present ‘ neglected Indian army' 

After so many years of profound peace in Europe, there can be no 
scarcity of young men in England, of both good hi rth«tmd education, 
(the higher this* the better,) to meet the extra demand the increase 
would cause, during the four years, for cadets, — young men whose 
friends would gladly pay # down a handsome price for the appoint- 
ments , should it he deemed advisable so to raise a sum towards the 
expenses of the augmentation, and to keep the high dividends sa- 
cred from touch. Quiet, also, at present reigns both within and 
around our boundless possessions in this quarter of the globe. 
Periods of peace are, with wise statesmen, the seasons for national 
improvements and reforms. Let the present propitious time, then, 
for this much-wanted improvement to the Indian army not be ne- 
glected j embrace it, Sir, to do us justice, and to make us effective, 
that we may be found so in mind as well as number^ when such 
efficiency may he wanted ; for there is, I believe, Sir, still truth in 
the old adage, that ' delays are dangerous.’ I have the honoffi-, &c. 

'AA+A, 

‘ Lieutenant and Brevet, or no-pay Captain ; that 
is, a Lieutenant of upwards of fifteen y$ars, 
hard subaltern work , still without his com- 
pany or captain s pay in the Indian army. 



Provinces or the Trnnassiriii Coast. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Chronicte. 

Sir, Tavoy, March 23, 1828. 

I regret that the opportunities of communication between this 
remote station, and your City of Palaces, arc so exceedingly rare, 
that I have not till now been able to perform the promise I made 
some months ago, when residing at Molmain, to give you an 
account of the other provinces on the Tennasserim Const, which I 
might have an opportunity of v isiting. 

As to the interior of these provinces, neither I, nor I believe any 
one else, can give you much information ; but if the following de- 
scription of the coast, along which 1 passed in my trip between this 
and Amherst*proves at all interesting to you, you are very welcome 
to give it a place with my former letters. 

To one who has been accustomed to view the low flat uninterest- 
ing shores on the opposite side of the Bay of Bengal, the appear- 
ance of the bold romantic coast between Amherst and Tavoy, cannot 
but afford the liveliest pleasure. As soon as a vessel clears tjie 
mouth of Amherst harbour, and hears to the southward, a constant 
succession of the most picturesque scenery begins to open to the 
view. Huge rocky promontories, covered with jungle and forest 
trees, jut out into the sea, at the distance of two or three miles 
from each other, forming between them a number of small semicir- 
cular bays, whose hanks are generally covered, down to high water- 
mark, with a rich luxuriance of vegetation, which, though extremely 
pleasing to the eye, shows but too plainly that nature here flourishes 
in all her native wildness. As the tale, sweeps the vessel rapidly 
along the coast, a lofty range of lulls is seen rising in the back- 
ground, which give additional effect to the beauty of the scenery, 
while the dull expanse of the ocean is enlivened by the appearance 
of several small islands, rising abruptly from the surface of the deep, 
and which, though exceedingly rugged and preeipitou-, are covered 
with a profusion of underwood. About thirty miles from Amherst, 
you pass one of the largest of these islands, called the Kaly Houk 
Island, between which and the main-land, there has lately been dis- 
covered a .tolerable well sheltered anchorage, an object of consi- 
derable importance on this part of the coast. 

Ntlne of these islands, however, nor, in fact, any part of the coast 
from Amherst, bears the slightest trace of cultivation, and except, 
perhaps, the inmates of a solitary fishing hut, no inhabitants are to be 
seenforthe distance of about (g> miles, when you approach the towm of 
Y£, situated near the mouth of a small riv^rof that name* across the 
entrance of which there is a dangerous bar, which renders the navi- 
gation impracticable, except to vessels of small burthen. Here, 
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however, you can see very little to recompense you for the trouble of 
landing. The town being a mere village of about 150 huts, 
exhibiting the same disgusting compound of filth and poverty 
which in general characterises the villages of these provinces, and 
surrounded by the remains of a contemptible stockade, behind which 
there is about a square mile of level cultivated ground, on which 
the inhabitants rear a supply of rice sufficient for their support, and 
beyond this a lofig ridge of rising ground, covered with jungle, bounds 
the view. This town, previous to our new T settlements of Amherst 
and Molmain, was the capital of all the extensive province of Ye, 
about 150 miles in length, and from 40 to GO in breadth • and from 
this specimen of the capital some idea may be formed of the value of 
the province at the time it was ceded to us. In the interior, to the 
north of Ye, there are six or sewn small villages, which are still 
dependant on the Tiajnh of this town : the inhabitants may be com- 
puted at about 800 individuals, and these appear tQ*be the only re- 
sidents in that extensive tract of country which extends inland be- 
tween \ e and Amherst, great part of which consists of a succession 
of level plains, free from jungle, and fit for the support of many 
hundred thousand inhabitants. 

The coast in the neighbourhood of Yt abounds with large oysters, 
which cluster together on the roc ks in amazing numbers, and which, 
though rather of a coarse quality, find a ready market at Amherst 
orltlohnnin. Turtle also abounds on the banks at low water, but 
they are of little use except for the sake of their eggs, which are a 
favourite article of food an. eng the Jiinnnm. The coast continues 
to present nearly the same succession of wild picturcsque 4 seeber\ , 
ns that which I hate already described for about 50 or GO miles fur- 
ther, when you enter another ‘•eattered archipelago of islands, called 
the Morcos, which extend along the coa**t for several miles; the 
smallest of the-e are merely hare prccipitcmsrocks; the larger onesare 
thickly covered with wood, and are said to afford shelter to various 
kinds of game, between thc*«e islands the current runs with great 
rapidity, but mo^t ol the chunncl&arc navigable with safety for smnll 
vessels; 

'1 he coast from the last of.tho c c islands to Tavoy Point, possesses 
little or no variety ot scenery, till, on rounding a small island and 
pagoda, near the extremity of the point, you see before you one of 
the most magnificent bay s which the Kastern Seas can boast of. The 
channel is broad, deep, and sufficiently capacious forany number 
of vessels, the ata borage is generally good, and the ^hain of high 
lauds which surround the bay, nffords complete shelter from the 
violence of the south-west monsoon, to which all other parts of this 
coast are so much exposed. Except where a few Chinese have 
settled near the point, there are not yet to be seen any traces of cul- 
tivation or inhabitants in fact, the banks on both sides of the bay 
are covered with nothing but an infinite variety of forestand jungle 
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wood, and are too precipitous and destitute of landing places to 
afford any good spot for a settlement. As you advance further up the 
bay, it gradually degreases in breadth, assuming a conical form, and 
the ground gradually becomes less abrupt ; but it is not till you 
bav c ascended some distance up the channel of the Tavoy river, 
that the country is sufficiently open to admit of cultivation. The 
first spot of this kind you come to, is an extensive tract of clear 
level ground called the Goodrich Plains, at the distance of upwards 
of twenty miles from Tavoy, which, from its contiguity to the sea, 
and the facility it affords for cultivation, seems exceedingly well 
adapted for settlers ; this is the farthest distance to which \essels 
of large burthen can with safety ascend up the river, a- beyond this 
the nav igation is very much impeded by sand banks and shallows, a 
circumstance very detrimental to the prosperity of Tavoy 

There is at jjrcsent very little cultivation visible up the river, till 
you approach the neighbourhood of Tavoy, where large quantities 
of rice are reared annually, and where a gi eater degree of activity 
aud knowledge of agriculture is displayed by the inhabitants than 
in any other parts oi these province.-. Tim ground under cultiva- 
tion is in most places carefully banked and enclosed, the jungle 
around the houses cleared away, while large depots gram, nume- 
rous buffaloes, carts and husbandry unten-il-, bo-peak the superior 
wealth and comfort of the inhabitants in this quarter. Unfortu- 
nately, however, even this part of the country is very thinly peopled, 
the houses are few and far between, and one cannot help regretting, 
that <60 many millions of acres of good ground as this province con- 
tains, should be almost destitute of cultivators. 

The superiority of this province becomes much more strongly 
impressed on the mind of a visitor, when be arrives at the town of 
i'avov, to which he enters from the river, by an extensive ^ell- 
built wooden pier, secured against the effect- ot the weather by a 
handsome root, and surpa— mg in stability and structure any of the 
wharfs at Rangoon j a brick walj and ditch surround the town, 
which is regularly and compactly built, with the -treets at right 
angles to each other, the hoti-es formed principally of wood, and 
infinitely cleaner and more comfortable in their interior than is 
generally the case in Rinnan residence-. At one period the tuwm 
is said to have been very populous, but for many years previous to 
our obtaining possession of it, the population had much decreased ; 
at present there do not appear to be more than about inhabi- 
tants, exclusive of the military and their followers. 

* Unfortunately, the ground on which the town is built is exceed- 
ingly low and swampy, which, though a matter of small moment to 
the amphibious Birmans, does' not agjce so well with the health of 
the other residents there ; but in (ear of the town the ground rises 
to a considerable height, and besides possessing a most salubrious 
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atmosphere, affords a delightful view of the surrounding country • 
thi$ spot is likely soon to be fixed upon as a cantonment for the troops, 
for which it seems admirably calculated. The ground in the vicinity 
of Tavoy, even where uncultivated, is generally free from jungle and 
underwood, and produces excellent herbage for cattle and stoek of 
every description; but owing to the disinclination of the natives for 
this kind of food, there are no cattle reared except the few buffaloes 
which are necessary for their agricultural purposes. The bazar 
produces a tolerable supply of fowls, ducks, coarse vegetables, and 
fish, which are to be had at a much lower rate than at Molmain 
and Amherst ; but for every other kind of supply they are much 
more at a loss than those stations, where large supplies of stock and 
other good cheer from Calcutta have of late removed the scarcity, 
from which the residents experienced so much inconvenience at 
the period of my former communications. 

Along the course of the Tavoy river, and also to the east of 
% lavoy, then* are several fine thriving villages scattered over these 
extensive plains, which abound in that paitof the province; the 
number of their inhabitants it would be difficult to state with ac- 
curacy, bat they may probably amount to upwards of 5,000 ; this, 
with tile population of the town, would give a total of upwards of 
1^,(XH) for the whole province , exceeding!) trilling, it is true; but, 
from the exuberant fertility of the soil, they are enabled to raise a 
very large cpinritity of rice, and to pay without difficulty the trilling 
tax imposed by government, which is a certain proportion of the 
rice raised by them, payable either in money or produce, generally 
the former, m which case it is converted at a very moderate rate. 
On the same data, therefore, that our calculations of revenue were 
made irt regard to the other province, we may suppose that the re- 
venutf of lavoy may amount to about a lac of rupees per annum, 
from cultivation alone, besides the revenue to be derived from other 
sources, and which may amount to a considerable sum more. 

As this province is retained with a very small force, and, from its 
natural advantages ot situation, might be retained even with a 
smaller force still, the revenue may likely, in the course of a very 
short time, be able to cover all the expenses lx>th civil and military; 
and when we add to this, the extreme fertility of the soil, the supe- 
rior industry of the inhabitants, and the advantage which has been 
derived by the obtaining possession of an excellent harbour on this 
coast, winch lias often before aff orded, and might again, if in other 
hands, afford shelter to enemies' privateers, we can haV% no hesita- 
tion in saying that it is by far the most valuable of our acquisiti o ns * 
on this coast. 

So much for I avoy. I shall, probably, in the course of a few weeks, 
have im op|>ortunily of giving you the result of my observations on 
Mergui and 1 ennosserim ; but, in the meantime, 1 am sorry to find 
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that I must recur to the subject of my former letters, for the pur- 
pose of noticing a communication in your paper of the Gth of Feb- 
ruary, written by a resident in Molmain, for the kind purpose, as 
lie assert!, of setting me right in some particulars. As most of 
these supposed errors, however, seem to exist only in his own ima- 
gination, I should not have thought it necessary to have made any 
reply, were it not that he appears anxious to put a perverse mis- 
construction upon statements which must appear clear even to the 
meanest capacity. 

For instance, can any thing be more preposterous than his en- 
deavouring to insinuate that the tenor of my letters affirmed, that 
all the casualties among the European troops in the cantonment of 
Molmain, during the last year, arose solely from the want ot fresh 
provisions, vegetables, &c. Every one knows that a considerable 
number of these casualties must always occur in any tropical 
diuiate ; but the plain obvious tenor of nij assertion was, that the 
climate of that province appeared to ho better suited to the Euro- 
pean constitution than most climates within the tropics, but that 
owing to the privations already mentioned, the deaths and sickness, 
were much greater in 'propmtion than the) otherwise would have 
been , nor, indeed, should 1 have sud so much, wera it not that I 
felt myself called upon to make sue h a remark, in order to esta- 
blish my first proposition as to the healthiness of the climate, which 
certainly could not have been considered very favourable to the 
European constitution, when between a fifth and sixth of the Euro- 
pean troops in it had died in the course of a twelvemonth. 

Did your correspondent really possess the sources of information 
lie alludes to, and wish to invalidate my testimony on this head, I 
am surprised lie did not* at ome state the exact number of the 
casualties for the year previous to the 17th December l.ist, instead 
of saying that they did not amount to near the number stated by 
me. I can only assure him, that had he taken the trouble of 
informing himself on this subject, he would have found the num- 
ber I stated was perfectly correct, and he would not have l>etra)ed 
his ignorance on a point which lie professedly admits lie ought to 
be well informed of. Had he taken the simc trouble of inquiring 
into the number of ca^es of scurvy in hospital in the months of 
November and December, he could never have asserted, that tho 
troops were only without provisions for a few days, or that their 
health had not suffered in consequence of it. 

The only point which I can at all feel indebted to your corre- 
spondent, is for his able dissertations on the length, breadth, com- 
fort, and capacity of his bamboo barrack-rooms ; but he seems to 
forget that it was the materials, not the capacity of the barrack- 
rooms, which 1 had reprobated , for he will find, on reference to my 
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first letter, that I allowed the men were at that period much better 
housed than their officers, which I never would have done had I 
supposed these buildings not sufficiently capacious. At this dis- 
tance, I am sorry I cannot verify the exactness of your correspon- 
dent’s measurement $ but as it is the only point on which he has 
been pleased to give any particulars, I shall suppose him to be*' cor- 
rect 5 and it certainly will not appear strange, if, in the description 
of an extensive province, I committed an error of a few feet in the 
length of a barrack-room, of which I had previously stated that I 
was only a casual observer, and of which I should never have taken 
any notice, had it not been for the purpose of showing of what 
materials even the public buildings there were composed. 

I should really wish to know what your correspondent, -Mr. Double 
E., wishes me to inform you of m regard to that province, which he 
seems to think so highly abused. I have allowed it to be pictu- 
resque, healthy, and I will add extensive enough, ftveu for all the 
surplus population of Ireland. ( an I, with veracity, say more in its 
favour J No. I can only, therefore, account for your corre- 
spondent's seeming hostility to statements which he must know to 
be substantially correct, by supposing that he is*one of the happy 
few who share tin* loaves and lislies in the new cantonment, and 
who of course will have a great aversion to any one r spying out 
the nakedness of the land' as long as he can, like the canon in (iil 
lilas, * make hnnsHj u< h In/ mananinu the ajjairs uj the poor.' 

M. D. 


■ s O N M. I . 

In life’s fair morn the hounding spirit stravs, 
Delighted ;u» it views, with kindling quick surprise, 
Each Scene that hursts upon it-, wond’rmg eyes. 

In manhood s prime — in those few brightest days — 
The soul, capacious, of intcuser jov , 

Insatiate drinks at pleaMirc's mantling fountain j 
And irom the vantage of a cloud-cnpt mountain, 
The future and the pasf its busy thoughts employ. 
Ah 1 then it sees the dark profound abvss, 

And meditates the irremeable wave 

That parts us troin a world bevond the grave ; 

’Where only it can taste enduring bliss, 

For which it breathes unutterable sighs, 

And sure inherits when the body.dies. * 


Calcutta, July lSi’8. 


M. B. 
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Affairs of Ceylon. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir/ London, 15th December, 1828. 

In your last Number was inserted copies of certain accounts and 
papers connected with the revenue and expenditure of the island of 
Ceylon, as laid before Parliament at the clo.se of the last session. 
These documents do not enable me to ascertain what is the precise 
expenditure of that colony, nor to judge to what extent retrenchment 
in that expenditure would under existing circumstances be expedient. 
It is notorious, however, that the establishmeit of Ceylon, both 
civil and militaiy, has been greatly augmented since it became an 
appendage of the Crown, compared with what it was during the 
time when it tfas under the dominion of tin* East India Company ; 
nor am 1 aware on what grounds the transfer took place, but certain 
it is, that the consequence has been a large additional expenditure 
of the public money, without any corresponding advantage to the 
state, unless the patronage wliuh it ga\e to the Treasury may be 
considered as a benefit sullicienl to tompensate it. 

From the capture of Ceylon from the Dutch, in February 17^6, 
up to the appointment of the Ilonouiable F. North, in October 
17 ^ 8 , the government of tlu* island was exercised bv the Governor 
in Council of Madras, and certainly with a very commendable de- 
gree of economy. 

A geiferal-oflicer on the .staff, whose pay and allowances did not 
exceed 4000k per annum, was placed there as commandant, by the 
government of Madras ; the whole ciul establishment of the island 
being also supplied from that Presidency, and, of course, without 
any expense w hatc\ er to the mother country . ( eylon |pis, however, 

been for nearly thirty years withdrawn from the rule of the East 
India Company, and administered by the Crown; and this change 
has naturally subjected that fine island to all the destructive 
consequences of that system which has for m> long a period 
unhappily pervaded the colonial policy of Great Britain. A military 
governor, with a salary of upwards of i(),(HM)/. per annum, exclusive 
of the pay of his rank and staff allowances, now* burthens the co- 
lony, together with an expensive military staff, whilst the civil esta- 
blishment has been increased far beyond what is necessary for any 
useful purpose ; and thus the whole resources of the colony are 
absorbed in maintaining these enormously expensive establishments, 
rendering it a heavy birden to the mother country, instead of yield- 
ing, as it ought, and would do, under proper management, a consi- 
derable excess of revenue over its expenditure, and which might be 
applied to the exigencies of the state, or, with more propriety* laid 
out in improving the condition of the island and its inhabitants. 

Oriental lit raid, A’ ol . 20 * M 
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• All this is sufficiently evinced by the simple fact, that Ceyldn is now 
deeply involved in debt, whilst its expenditure exceeds its income by 
a sum of at least one hundred thousand pounds per annum. 

Thc<ic matters will necessarily attract the notice of the Finance 
Committee, when it resumes its labours at the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, and they will find ample room for reduction, particularly in 
the Civil Establishment of the island j but as the appointment of 
civilians, (or writers, as they arc termed,) for the island of Ceylon, 
forms a most important branch of ministerial patronage, it is very 
problematical to what extent the recommendations of the committee, 
to retrench and economize in that department, may be carried. 

Independent, however, of the considerations above noticed, the 
present state of Ceylon calls loudly for the immediate attention of 
government. Tbit line island has been, for years past, and is now, 
groaning under a military despotism, as destructive to its prosperity, 
as it is detriments to the comfort and well being of its inhabitants. 
The advantages which, from situation and produce, it possesses, in 
such an eminent degree, as a place ot trade, are thrown away, by 
the enactment of regulations, and the impost ot inordinate duties, 
as foreign to the spirit of a sound commercial policy, as they are 
inconsistent with every principle of justice and common sense ; but 
to these, and other matters connected wiui Ceylon, I shall take an 
early opportunity of drawing the public attention, through the 
medium of your very useful work, which I rejoice to find is now so 
extensively circulated, both in this country and throughout British 
India. — I am, sir, &.c. 

Mercator. 


Espionage ok the Post-Office Authorities in India. 

At the last meeting of the India Proprietors, held at the India 
House, (of %l»irh a report will be found in another page,) Mr. 
Hume brought forward the subject of a recent order issued in In- 
dia to compel the writers of all letters put into the India post-offices 
to write their names and *tuldress on the outside of their letters, 
without which they would not be received or dispatched. The 
pretence put forth m that order is one of the most shallow that can 
be conceived. No such steps are taken in England, where the cor- 
respondence is ten times fls extensiv e, and where people are continu- 
ally moving from place to place. The real object is undoubtedly 
to discover who are the individuals that send home letters to Oppo- 
sition Members of Parliament, — w|io those that correspond with the 
editors of English journals, —who those th«t forward statements 
to the advocates of free trade and opponents of monopoly in this 
country, — and who those that write news of any kind for the pub- 
lic journals in India. This practice has been often frequently men- 
tioned with reproach, by oursehes and others, at the India House; 
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but it has been constantly denied to exist by the Directors, and 
others speaking on their behalf. We have it now, however, in«an 
official shape ; and we therefore present it to our readers in all its 
naked deformity. It is as follows : 

r East India Post-Office . 

* NOTICE. 

‘ It being a standing ri;i.e of the General Post-Office, that the 
nam6s of the senders of letters as well as those of the persons to 
whom they are directed, are to be regularly registered tilth the view 
of assisting to trace letters which may fail in reaching their dcsti - 
jiations ; the officiating Post-Master-Geueral requests that all 
persons in sending their letters to the post will have the goodness to 
put their name on the paper or hook which accompanies them : 
where books are used, the name being entered on the first sheet, 
or on the cover, will, of course, be sufficient. The above caution 
is given with a view to prevent the necessity which frequently now 
exists of returning letters to the senders , hy which it occasionally 
happens that they miss the post for that day. 

J. K. Elliot, 

Officiating Post- Master- General, 
General Post-Office , April 12, 182S, 


Proclamation to prevent Commercial Intercourse 
in I\I)IL 

At a moment like the present, when public attention is begin- 
ning to be awakened anew' to the hardship and injustice of prevent- 
ing V Knglish settlers and traders in India from pursuing their com- 
mercial operations in the way most likely to be advantageous to 
themselves, we cannot refrain from re-pul)lishmg the following, 
from a previous Number ot our work, m order to show our new 
readers (now largely increased) the spirit with which the Indian au- 
thorities regard every attempt to extend our commercial intercourse 
with that country. It is as follows : 

4 Ftrt William, General Department, Aug. 4, 1826. 

* It having come to the knowledge of Government that Euro- 
peans are in the habit of visiting the lip}>er Provinces m the pro- 
secution of commercial speculations, or for the temporary purpose of 
disposing of investments oj goods, without having obtained the pre- 
vious permission of Government to proceed to the interior, notice 
is hereby given, that instructions will be issued to the magistrates 
Of the several districts bordering on the rivers to stop all Euro- 
peans, whether British-born subjects or otherwise, and Americans, 
pot being in the service of his Majesty, or in the civil or military 
service vr employment of the Honourable Company, who may be 
M2 
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found in the interior, at a distance of ten miles from the Presidency, 
and unprovided with a passport. 

* Applications for pass|>orts are to be made in writing to the Se- 
cretary to (iovemmcnt in the General Department, and are to con- 
' tain the following particulars 1st, the name and occupation of the * 
person applying ; 2d, the time of his arrival in India, and whether 
with or without a license from the Court of Directors j 3d, the 
place or places to which the individual may be desirous of proceed- 
ing ; and 4thly, the general object of his journey. ** 

' By command of the Right Hon. the Vice-President in Council. 

‘ C. Lushington, 

* Chief Secretary to the Government * 

^ Here is a new sort of crime for a commercial people, like the 
English, to discover apd denounce ! In all other countries, a .man 
who vested a large portion of his wealth in the manufactures of 
the parent state, and took them into the interior of a distant de- 
pendency, or colony, to sell, — thereby benefiting the manufacturers 
by increasing the consumption of their goods abroad, and benefiting 
the colony itself by taking oif its produce in return — in almost 
ajl countries such a man would he considered a public benefactor ; 
but, m British India, he is regarded as a criminal, fit only to be 
seized and transported, without trial, for the mere offence of being 
found in the interior of a conquered province of his own country, 
scllijig the produce of his own industry, or the commodity pur- 
chased by his wealth ! And this is called a Fur Trade ! ! Any 
lnun may take his goods freely from England to either of the three 
great towns of India, Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, to which 
we believe, the small settlement of Tellicherry, on the Malabar 
coast, has recently been udded ; but, unless he actually belongs 
to the crejv or establishment of the ship that conveys him to India, 
he will be unable to reside for u single day on shore, even in these 
three towns, without being in the hourly commission of a misde- 
meanor at law, and liable to bo seized and sent out of the country, 
as a felon, for having dared to commit the crime of being found in 
any part ot the Company’s territories, without their licence to re- 
side. Vet this is the 4 Free Trade’ of India 1*! It is in vain to 
say, that any man who applies may get such licence; — even were that 
true, no trade cun be said to be /V<c that cannot be carried on with- 
out the licence or permission of a particular body. But it is not 
true : individuals are every year refused permission to reside in 
India* and those who go away from this country with a licence are 
no better off when they get there than those who have none; since 
each may be equally transported, withoqt trial, at the mere will and 
pleasure of the Ruler for the time being. Supposing, however, that 
residences in the three principal towns of India were not opposed, 
and that all who asked licences might get them, still, for com- 
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mercial purposes, it must be clear that a free intercourse with the 
interior is indispensable to a free trade. The consumption of Eng- 
lish manufactures by the population *>f these three towns, which 
cannot be greater than one million in the whole, is but a speck in 
comparison with the hundred millions of which the interior is com- 
posed# What is wanted to make trade free, is a right for every 
English trader, not merely to land his goods at the sea-ports of 
India, and then return home, but to accompany, either in person, or 
by his own chosen or confidential agents, his investment into the 
heart of the country, there to make advantageous sales of his own 
commodities, and advantageous purchases of those with whom he 
exchanges them for the produce of the country. The fact is, how- 
ever, that no man, as we see by this proclamation, whether lie has 
the Company's licence to visit India or not, can dare to go ten miles 
from its metropolis, for the most innocent and honourable ot all 
purposes, without being liable to be seized and sent back by any 
officer of the Company’s Government ; and that, supposing him to 
possess a passport for the purpose, if he should object to any of the 
numerous and vexatious imposts and exactions which he will meet 
with at every Company’s station on the way, still he is at the entire 
mercy of the parties making these exactions, as any refusal of en- 
tire submission would obtain him the character of a refractory sub- 
ject, and both his passport to visit the interior, and his licence to 
reside in the capital, being within the power of the Government to 
withdraw, without notice, or even a reason assigned, he might soon 
be instantly deprived of both, separated from hi* property, sent 
bound as a prisoner to Calcutta, and there kept in durance till he 
could be safely banished from the country, under the keeping of one 
of the Company’s own trusty commanders. If this he the l\ee 
Trade of India — and we li.iv c not exaggerated a single feature of the 
case — what must be the ignorance, or the indifference, or the servi- 
lity of the merchants of England, to receive such a freedom of com- 
mercial intercourse as a boon from the Government of this country ? 
If they do not rouse themselves, to* wipe out this stain from their 
independence, they ought never again to enjoy, for they will no 
longer deserve, the distinction of that proud appellative, the inde- 
pendent merchants of Great Britain. 
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Extracts of Recent Letters from Different Parts 
6f India. 

[fn this Department of our Journal, we shall be at all times happy to Include portions of 
any Letters which may bo communicated to us from authentic sources, whether from Cor- 
respondents in India, or persons residing in England, and In the habit of receiving Letters 
from the East as it is only by a concentration of the information thus received through 
various channels, and bringing all the latest and most authentic intelligence before tha 
reader in one [mint of view, that the general interests of political, commercial, and moral 
reform, arc likely to be promoted. We invite such communications, therefore, from all 
quarters for our pages.]— E d. 

Letters from Rengal. 

Calcutta, July 17, 1B28. 

The Cavalry regiments have been reduced to 400 men, and the 
Infantry regiments to 700 . 

Lord Coinberinere lias visited most of the military stations, and 
in his orders has expressed himself highly pleased with the zeal and 
energy he witnessed every where. In October next he proposes 
Visiting Nusscerabad, Ajmere, Neemucb, Naugur, Keitah, and 
Allahabad, from thence to Renares and (Jauzipoor, where he 
will embark for Dacca and Chittagong, and return to Calcutta in 
April or May. 

No commaraler-in-cbief has ever made half the tour his lordship 
has done : and if in his power he would ameliorate the situation 
of the Company’s ollicers, who are heart-broken at the want of ad- 
vancement. 

There arc, in the Company’s army, officers who have been up- 
wards of thirty-two years a captain, and of that twenty year* a 
field officer, without any prospect of rising to a higher grade than 
lieutenant-colonel. 

In 1H14, the Duke of York passed what is a most degrading 
order for military men, namely, that no Company’s ofliccr should 
be promoted to the rank of colonel. The Court of Directors ac- 
quiesced in that, and never have made the least exertion to obtain 
fair military rank for the ollicers of their army. 

One of the wretched consequences of that oversight, or careless 
conduct of the Court of Directors is, that when full colonels of his 
Majesty's serv ice come out to India, lieutenant-colonels of regi- 
ments, and all Company’s ollicers, however old, are superseded by 
them j and many of these KingY ollicers were not born when some 
of the Company 's ollicers, who are superseded by them, had their 
commissions. Instead of the C ompany's officers being considered 
os soldiers of the state,’ apd having their share in that army rise, 
to which their long and faithful services entitle them, they are 
passed by on almost all sendees of importance, superseded by their 
junioi#in the King’s, and considered mere servants of an establish- 
ment in Lendenhall-street. 

In addition to that mortification and supercession by King’s offi- 
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cere, the Company's officers arc superseded in society by every boy 
in the Civil service. When will this humiliating and heart-breaking 
system cease ? Is there no Director in the East India House, who 
has been in the army, and yet retains $ little regard for his less for- 
tunate companions in arms left in India? Will not these officers 
for once attend to the interests and honour of the Company’s offi- 
cers, now, by the reductions ordered, likely to be still longer in ob- 
taining their promotions ?’ 

Surely this is not a fit condition for the Company’s higher offi- 
cers, and we cannot but think, that if the military Directors feel 
any thing like gratitude to the service thev have left, they ought to 
make an effort to alter it. It is true there are military officers now 
Directors in Leadenhall-street, who obtained high rank without ever 
doing duty with their corps, and who must he ne< charily strangers 
to the high feelings of men who have been a long life with their 
corps in the field, and who have shared the danger of war, and the 
tedium of peace. Hut it is to be hoped that the Duke of Welling- 
ton at least, who knows the value of the Company s officers in India, 
will take these circumstances into his consideration, and afford that 
relief which the Court of Directors will not exert themselves to ob- 
tain for their brave and meritorious officers in India. 

We have heard, indeed, that the Duke of Wellington, when com- 
mander-in-chief, w r as much disposed, as far as he could, to assist 
in raising the old lieutenant -colonel-commandants of regiments 
from the humiliating situation in which they are placed. Hut what 
can be expected from a stranger, when the ( ourt of Directors aban- 
don the interests of their veteran servants who have fought and hied 
in^their service'' 

1 should like to put this question to he answered by •the Court 
as a body, or individual!}. Have the Court of Directors ever thus 
neglected thru oun interest in negotiation with his Majesty's (io- 
vernment 


The following letter, originally addressed to the Editor of * The 
Bengal Hurkaru,' who, apprehensive of having hU Paper suppressed, 
or himself transported without trial, it he ventured to .print it, re- 
turned it with this explanation to the writer,— has been sent to us 
for publication in England, and a>> we have no fears of arbitrary 
suppression or arbitrary transportation here, we give it a place in 
*our pages. 

Sir, Your Paper of the Hth has informed us of the heavy re- 

mittances this year by the Indiamen to Leadenhall-strcct; and it Is 
some consolation to us, who know so little of what is doing in the 

* We have heard, since the receipt of the above, that the Company’s 
officers are to be promoted to the rank of full colonels, and jve shall 
shall be pleased to see the orders promulgated. 
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great city, to hear that the rigid economy, which is the order of the 
* day, and the effects of wjiich we wofully felt last month, springs 
from so good a motive ; and that what has been thus taken from 
our necessities is gone to meet the necessities of our Honourable 
Masters at home. 

It must be truly gratifying to the Army that they have been 
thought worthy to bear so large a portion in this good cause. You 
well know, Mr. Editor, that the ‘ pay proper * for January, of 
every description of European soldier, has been, under the operation 
of the Vice-President's Orders, of 28th .September last, retained in 
the Treasury, instead of going, as it waa ever wont to do, into the 
empty pockets of the hungry soldiers last month. 

This pay proper of the Army for one month, amounts, for officers 
alone, to near lacs of rupees, (see statement A subjoined,) and, 
including non-commissioned and warrant officers, may be estimated, 
it is said here, at about three lacs, contributed by the Bengal Army 
alone to the necessities of the state. 

How very considerate it was in the noble Vice-President, while 
at the helm ot state, timely to secure to his followers so large a share 
in* so honourable a cause. For though the ostensible cause of that 
Order, as declared on the face of it,wasforavoidingthc inconveniences 
of the present system, and /or the purpose of simplifying the system 
of accounts; yet it is manifest this would have been as easily attained, 
and with much more satisfaction to I he Army, but for the honour 
thus substituted of contributing to the necessities of their Honour- 
able Masters, by the issue of the * pay proper * for January, and 
the ‘ allowances proper ' for January, both in February, when both 
are in arrear, instead of in March, as now, when it is two months 
in arrear. For observe, that, though f pay proper’ was drawn in 
advance, it was never paid till it was in arrears $ but such an arrange- 
ment would have deprived the Army of the proud honour it now 
enjoys : and instead of one-fourth of their allowances remaining in 
the 1 reasury to go to their Honourable Masters, three-fourths must 
have been drawn therefrom : a difference of abdut twelve lacs of 
rupees freight to the Indiumcn. Had simplification of accounts 
alone been the object, it must also have occurred to his lordship 
how essentially it would have contributed to so desirable an end, to 
order the payment of the Army in Sicca, instead of Sonaut rupees $ 
but this would have lost the Army their present gratifying distinc- 
tion. I hey, short-sighted mortals, would have had it so; hut for- 
tunately their destinies were in more provident hands. 

Equally grateful must the offices of pay and audit feel to be 
thus relieved from the arduous and intricate calculations which hnff 
a century’s prnctice had not familiarised them to. - 

The poor civilians, unlucky men, had no such provident guardian 
watchiqg their interests, nor auy such troublesome fractions to com- 
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pute. Theirs are in even thousands, 30, 40, 50, 60, and all Siccas 
too j easHy written, easily received, and so easily spent, that they have 
none to spare, nor fractions to knock off. The Array are used to 
privations : it is nothing to them to lose a fourth of their income : 
only an extra pinch or two. A curry, instead of a leg of mutton, 
brandy and water, and a segar, instead of beer and hookah, half 
allowance of tea and sugar, and such extravagant luxuries. It is* 
nothing in so good a cause j and long will they hear a grateful re* 
collection of their considerate patron. 

Another consoling reilection arising out of this pleasing affair 
to the Army is, the certainty that nothing more can be required from' 
them, until, at least, all other servants have been called upon for 
one-fourth of their income as the Army has 1k*cii. Alter the late 
munificent donation, which has bled them till they have no blood 
more to lose, they must be suffered to rest , and those who have not 
been cut, may tremble when thelndiamen return again to be freighted 
with their allowances but the Army, cut to the very quick already, 
must be let alone. 

Eoomkt. 

Statement A — {Referred to above.) 


89 Colonels or Commandants of Artillery, Engineers, and 

Infuntry* 10 rupees per day 26,700 0 

10 Ditto Cavalrv, l.V t rupeo per day *1,9/5 0 

10 Lieutenant-Colonels ditto, 10-1-1 ditto . . 1,081 4 

89 Ditto Artillery, Engineers, and Infantry, 8 ditto 21, .160 0 

89 Majors ditto ditto ditto, 6 ditto 16,020 0 

1 0 Ditto Cavalr\, 7-12-2 ditto 2,327 

CO Captains ami Surgeons ditto, 5-15-8 ditto 10,762 8 

78 Ditto and ditto Artillery and Engineer’', 1-10-8 10,920 0 

456 Ditto and ditto Infantry, 4 • 54,720 0 

113 1st Lieutenants and Assistant-Surgeons, Artillery and En- 
gineers, 2-6 10,188 12 

836 Lieutenant and Assistant-Surgeons Infantry, 2 50,160 0 

1 10 Ditto and ditto Cat airy, 3-10-1 12,031 4 

60 Cornets, 3-3 10...* ^ 4,859 6 

65 2d Lieutenants, Artillery and Engineers, 2 3,900 0 

380 Ensigns, 1-9-7... 6,828 2 


237,833 6 

Besides warrant and non-commissioned officers and privates. 


Letters from Madras. 

• Madras, June 15, 1828. 

I cannot resist the inclination to enclose you a copy of ' The 
Madras Gazette ’ of yesterday’s date, in which you will see columns 
from which our censor of the press has cut out all the discussion of 
the Editor on the change of the Ministry in England ; and the 
Editor has, accordingly, sent out his paper half tilled with asterisks * 
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or stars, to indicate the quantity of matter thus suppressed* He lte» 
gait his leading article thus : 

The various appointments consequent on the change of the 
Ministry at home appear to be all completed j and the several indi* 
viduals who have parts to perform in this Ministerial farce, have 
taken possession of their respective departments, and exhibit in 
their countenances those external signs of satisfaction and content, 
which we may suppose reigns within, and the good understanding 
which prevails without. But, as we have said all along, we have neither 
faith in the efficiency of the present arrangement, nor can we view 
it ps of any durability. If the present Cabinet live to the age of 
the late Premier’s, it will be in a state of weakness and debility, 
which will render every exertion unavailing and ineffectual.’ 

All the rest, to the extent of two columns, is struck out ; so that 
our new Governor, Mr. Lushington, seems to go beyond all his 
predecessors in his care over the press, interdicting it from speak- 
ing freely even on matters so remote, and so much belonging to 
history, as events occurring in England, and, of course, long passed 
vnway before we hear of their existence at Madras. But thus it is, 
when interest rather than merit leads to the choice of men for high 
stations, and when those who have nothing but their subservience 
to the Ministry to recommend them, are rewarded by high stations. 

A miserable creature of this second-rate order is provided for by 
an appointment to a government in India, and comes to rule 
over many millions, with the little-minded official insolence 
of a mnii used to conspire with the Solicitor to the Treasury to 
put down the press wherever it were possible, and accustomed 
to look on every difference of opinion as leer majesty towards 
the powers that be. That such a man should hate and persecute 
the party of his predecessor, Sir Thomas Munro; is, perhaps, the 
very best thing that can be said in favour of that rapacious and de- 
solating system of government. He has arbitrarily turned out Mr. 
( Hill, the Chief Secretary, an advocate for Sir Thomas Munro’s sys- 
tem, and illegally turned out his immediate predecessor from Coun- 
cil, Mr. (irieine, acting Governor after Sir Thomas Munro’s death, 
and a partisan of the system. Mr. Hill was got rid of because 
Mr. Lushington suspreted him of being inclined to aid and abet the 
opinions and minutes of Mr. Gneme, which were bad enough to be 
sure, but ought to be overturned by argument, not by persecution. 
Mr. Graeme, as a fractional jiortion of the Council, ‘ one and indivisible/ 
and having an independent vote, had as good a right to the official 
aid of the Secretary as the President of the Council ; the more so, 
AS Mr. Greme himself had so recently filled the chair. Mr. Hill had 
a fall right to think with either party of his masters at the Council 
Board, and his official services were always rendered with perfect 
fairness and official prompitude. But the old Treasury hack could 
not get rid of his Whitehall ideas, that * the First Lord ’ is all in 
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all, and the young suckling statesmen mere cyphers—* a breath had 
made them/ &c. In this spirit not only did he kick out the tecrt* 
tary, (who holds the censorship as in commendum j) but he alto 
gent the senior councillor to the right-about, on the shallow pretext 
that he had completed his period of five years * servitude * in Council. 
Noting can be more illegal than this act and its alleged reason^ 
and so the Supreme Governor has distinctly enough intimated. The 
Members of Council in India hold their offices for no specific time, 
but during pleasure, precisely with the governors or commanders of 
the forces. It is time that tfye Court of Directors had intimated it* 
intention, as a general rule, to allow each individual to have only 
five years of the ‘ good thing / and they have, in a great majority 
of cases, commissioned a new or a provisional councillor to step in 
at the end of the five years j while, on the other hand, they have 
not unfrequently suffered Members of Council to remain some years 
more than the usual period, as in the cases of Mr. Adam, Mr. I)ow- 
deswell, and others. As no precedent can be found for the violent 
act of converting the usage of the Court of Directors into a Pride's 
Purge to get rid of dissentients, Mr. Lushington forgets that he is 
only primus inter pares, and not premier among c) pliers. 

Madras, June 3, 1828. 

A dreadful murder was committed at Nagpoor on the 1 lth of 
last month ; the sufferer, a harmless German, superintendant of the 
band there, and remarkable for his generally inoffensive manners 
and peaceable conduct. It appeared that the unfortunate man had 
been fast asleep in his cot, where his head was .severed at one blow 
from his body ; the head was found placed on a table in the hall, the 
body remaining in the bed ; plunder did not seem to hav e been the 
object of the perpetrators, for nothing was missing from the pre- 
mises j no trace nor clue«ould be obtained to lead to any discovery, 
nor can the most distant motive be assigned for the act. 

A report has been'in circulation during some time past, that we 
are to have n second police office established here, and there coultf^ 
be no act of service rendered the public, that would be more accept- 
able, or is more required. Mr. Elliot, who acted witli so much 
credit to himself, and benefit to the public during our police superin- 
tendant’s absence last year, has been named as superintendant of the 
projected new establishment, and into fitter hands it certainly could not 
go. The present police office, though centrically enough situated and 
cowrenienHn some respects, is much too far from Fort St. George and 
Black Town, and it iswell known, in consequence ofits great distance, 
many individuals, rather than go there from Black Town to prose- 
cute petty offences, allow the depredators to escape altogether. In 
so straggling a place as Madras, it would be impossible to fix on a 
spot eligible for all parties ; but a situation somewhere near the 
beach would be more geriferally beneficial than a^y other that can^ 
be named ; and it would certainly be a great convenience to an infi- 
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nite number of the inhabitants, who at present forego many prose* 
cutions rather than waste their time in going to and from our pie- 
sent police office, where they are often detained waiting for hours 
till their cause comes to a hearing, and then frequently remanded to 
the following day. 

Madras, July 2/1828. 

The last month has been one of more gaiety and life than is 
usual here, it is the season wc are accustomed to look for the ar- 
rival of the Honourable Company’s regular ships, and two of them 
have reached this, viz., the Macqueeti, Captain Walker j and the 
William Fair tie. Captain lilair , they had tolerably fair passages, 
having left the Downs the beginning of March : the latter ship 
brought out Mrs. Lushington, the sister-in-law of our right 
honourable Governor, and a host of fair damsels, who, although 
not of Mrs. Lushingfon's family, were fortunate in being in the 
ship with her, as the greatest harmony prevailed throughout the 
voyage, and all the passengers are loud in their praises of the excel- 
lent Captain Blair. Unfortunately matters went not so smoothly 
in the Macqurcn ; much misunderstanding having arisen between 
Sir K. K. Williams, K.C.B. lieutenant-colonel of his Majesty’s 
41st regiment, who commanded the troops on board, and the cap- 
tain and other officers of the ship * the matter is now undergoing 
an investigation before a military Court of Inquiry. The captain 
of the ship has preferred a long string of charges against the K.C.B. ; 
but it seems doubtful if the case be proved. The other ship, the 
Lord Loud hn , ha.s not vet made her appearance. -All the three ves- 
sels have large reinforcements of troops on board for his Majesty's 
regiments on this establishment. 

The month was also rendered auspicious by the arrival of his 
Excellency Lord William Bcntinck, Governor-General of India, 
with Lady Bcntinck, and suite. His Majesty’s ship Undaunted, Capt. 
Clifford, C.B., arrived here on the morning of Saturday the 21st of 
June, hav ing the abov e distinguished persons on board. On coming 
to an anchor, slu* was saluted by nineteen guns from Fort St. 
George, and with the like number from his Majesty’s ship Success , 
then in the Hoads, which salutes were returned from the Undaunted, 
The chief secretary to government, and the principal personal staffr 
of our right honourable Governor, proceeded on board, to congra- 
tulate his lordship on his arrival, and ascertain his pleasure as to 
landing, ixe. His lordship’s wish was, that this should be as unos- 
tentatious as possible , the jiarty accordingly landed at 2 p.m. oppo- 
site to the Sea Custom-house, where carriages were in waiting to 
convey them to government-house, escorted by a party of the 
body guard. Notwithstanding the strictness of the notice, a great 
concourse of Europeans and Natives had assembled. His lordship 
and family attended divine service next day ut St. George’s church j 
and, during their stay here, which was prolonged until the 28th, his 
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lordship and Lady Bentinck received the 'congratulations of their 
numerous friends at this Presidency, and several select parties were 
given at government-house. His lordship received ana returned a 
visil from his highness the Nabob j and Lady Bentinck visited the 
Female Asylum, of which she had once been lady patroness, and 
expressed herself highly gratified at the prosperous appearance of 
the institution. Report says, her ladyship is zealously devoted to 
the ca*ise of Christianity, and has brought out many thousands of 
religious tracts to distribute amongst the natives of India, a large 
supply of which she left with some of the pious clergymen of 
Madras. (Query . — May not Lord Mandev ille’s host of tract* have 
got out to India with this supply ') Lord XV. Bentinck, previous 
to his embarkation, was waited upon by an immense assemblage of 
Natives, and presented with a congratulatory address, in which es- 
pecial reference was made to his former happy government here ; to 
which his lordship made a flittering reply.*' Report says, the 
Governor-General is to vi*it this again in the course of the next 
year. Lady Bentinck was rather indisposed for a day or two 
during her residence at government-house jiere. 

On the loth, the Hon. James Tajler, E*q., was sworn in, and 
took his seat, as a member of < mined, under the usual salute, in 
room of our late acting-governor, the Hon. II. s. (irieme, Esq., 
whose period of service as a member had expired, and he is, in 
consequence, now out of employ, the other two situations which lie 
held, viz.. President of the Board of Revenue, and of the Board for 
the College and Public Instruction, having been filled, the latter by 
the Hon. J. H. D. Ogilvie, Esq., member of council, and I lie former 
by the Hon. James Tajler, Esq., who has just suci ceded to the seat 
in council. The eV-Govcrnor’s interest is evidently now' on the 
wauej for, since his removal from council, his nephew, a lieutenant 
in the fifth regiment of Native ( avalrv, whom he had last year 
appointed assistant-resident in M)sore, has been removed from that 
situation, and a civilian appointed to it. 

The weather throughout the month has been pretty seasonable, 
although at times the land winds blew very severely, the thermo- 
meter varying from 9t> to 1(H) in the shade. Few casualties have 
recently occurred, nor is there much disease prevalent. A highly- 
respected old medical otticer died here this morning — Ebenezer 
Browne, Esq., M.D., inspector of hospitals, his Majesty’s service. 
BE Browne had not been many years here 5 but, since his arrival, 
he has been much esteemed, and hi* death 1* greatly deplored. 

At the quarterly criminal sessions, held twodajs ago, no case of 
importance came before the court , the whole business was finished 
in one day. 

There has been mutiny and strike amongst our boatmen) for some 


We have given this Address iu another place. 
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days during the month not a single man of them would work, and 
the greatest possible inconvenience was the consequence; one ship 
bad troops from England to land, but could not effect it ; many 
passengers, who had landed a day previous, were without their kq*- 
gage ; and every thing connected with the shipping was at a stand. 
The master-attendant, and others connected with them, used all 
their exertions to induce the unruly tribe to return to their work, 
but to no purpose; they insisted on ^ome* increase being made to 
their pay, which has always been considered as very inadequate to 
the labour they perform ; and this being at last granted to them, to 
work they went, and things are now restored to a better state. 


Madras, July 19, 1828. 

Since the beginning of the month, the honourable Company’s 
ship, Lord Lowther , lias reached this, as have several free traders 
from England, tending to enliven us a little. The General Palmer 
sails to-morrow with a good many passengers. It is qpwards of 
two months now since aiy vessel left this for England. 

At the public ball held at the beginning of the month, there was 
a grand display of beauty and fashion, many of the belles who had 
recently arrived shone there in great brilliancy. The weather, 
which early in the month was extremely oppressive, underwent a 
delightful change about a week ago, when we were visited by a 
thunder-storm, accompanied by a good deal of rain ; it had an ex- 
traordinary effect on (he temperatuie of the air, the thermometer 
having fallen from 91 to 7 8 in one hour. 

Our cx-Governor, Mr. (i ramie, lias gone round to Calcutta; 
report says he had a long interwew witli the^Goveruor-General 
when litre, who invited him to come round, and held out a hope to 
him of his being employed in some high confidential situation under 
the Supreme Government of Bengal. 

A general court-martial assembled in Fort St. Seorge on Monday 
last the Mth, for the trial of Sir E. K. William's, K.C.B., Lieutenant- 
Colonel of his Majesty's 4 1st regiment, on charges preferred ngainst 
him, by Captain Wullney of the honourable Company’s ship 
Macqucen : Major-General Sir John Doveton, K.C.B., is president 
of the court ; he is at present indisposed, and the court adjourned. 

An elegant new church, which jias just been finished at St. Tho- 
% njas’s Mount, was opened for divine service on Sunday last, by the 
venerable the archdeacon. The rev. gentleman held his primary 
visitation of the clergy here at St. George’s church on the Mth, 
and is now about starting on a tour to the northward ; he is extremely 
popular at the presidency, and, from the zeal he displays, reminds us 
much of the ever-to-be-lamented prelate who first introduced him 
here. A sermon is to be preached to-morrow in St. Andrew’s kirk by 
the Rev. Alexander Webster, and a collection made in aid of the fund 
for erecting a kirk at the Cape of Good Hope : it was to have taken 
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place last Sunday, but was postponed on account of the indisposi- 
tion of our right honourable Governor. The same cause, it is also 
said, has induced him to put off a tour he was about to undertake 
throughout the Carnatic and Mysore counfries, and to the Neil- 
gherry Hills. 


Letters from Bombay, 

Bombay, Mth duly, 18*28. 

I am sure you will he glad to hear that Bombay is no longer that 
* turbulent settlement' which you so justly designated it some two 
or three years ago. * Our beloved head’ is gone to Europe, so is 
Sir Ralph Rice; Mr. Norton, late Advocate-General, has been re- 
moved to Madras ; Mr. Warden is out of Council, and rapidly sink- 
ing, indeed, I may say, has already sunk, into that state of insigni- 
ficance which is bis natural element. The places of these worthies 
have buen supplied by men who, so far as we have yet been enabled 
to judge of them, seem able and willing to discharge their public 
duties with credit to themselves and satisfaction to the community. 

Our new Governor, Sir John Malcolm, is a man of great urbanity 
of manner, possessing much general and local information, which 
he imparts, with a degree of readiness and candour that can- 
not fail to be pleasing to those around him. He is also friendly to 
the natives, and disposed to do justice to all ; hut, notwithstanding 
all this, he will he unpopular with many here, and more particularly 
so with the gentlemen of the civil service, as upon him has devolved 
the insidious task of mtluig and curtailing some of the enormous 
allowances which were added to the salaries and establishments of 
the civilians by his predecessor, and to which Mr. Klplunstone was 
indebted for his popularity with that branch of the service. It, how- 
ever, has done them no good ; for, Whilst he increased their income, 
he set an example of such waste and extravagance in his own style 
of living, and so openly countenanced it in others, that the addi- 
tional allowances, great as they were, did not enable the civ ilians to 
keep pace with the inct eased expenses which they naturally incurred 
in imitating the example set them at government-house, where 
unlimited profusion and expense were the order of the day; and 
thus a most serious and lasting injury has been entailed upon the 
service, very many of the members of it being irrecoverably involved 
in debt, after enjoying incomes of from three to five thousand pounds 
pfr annum for a series of )ears ! 

Our new jutjge, Sir John Grant, is evidently a man of superior 
talent, though, as I have been told, not very eminent as a lawyer ; 
he is, however, an upright and indejiendcnt judge, and, in private 
society, a most agreeable man. In short, the late changes have 
restored harmony to a settlement that has been for years torn by 
faction and discord, and much good even has emanated from ‘these 
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oeerning evils, as we have now that great palladium of liberty, an 
independent court of justice ; a blessing for which we cannot be too 
, thankful, and for which we are greatly indebted to our excellent 
Chief Justice, Sir Edward West, who, with a degree of firmness that 
does him infinite credit, repelled the many attempts that were 
openly and secretly made, for the first few years after his arrival, to 
subvert his authority as a judge, and to lower the dignity of the 
King’s Court ; but these attempts, notwithstanding they were sup- 
ported, and, in some cases, 1 fear, originated, by those whose high 
official situations ought to have dictated a very different line of con- 
duct, have nevertheless ended, as might have been foreseen, in the 
discomfiture of the faction by which they were countenanced, and in 
giving to the natives of this part of India, at least, a degree of con- 
fidence in the administration of justice by his Majesty’s court here, 
which they assuredly never felt before. 

The Ear, I am happy to say, is al-o highly respectable both in 
talent and conduct j and that these advantages may long be con- 
tinued to us, is my most sincere wish. 


Extracts from tiik various Journals of tub Eastern World. 

[We have alWn>Ftb»'cn rttrrim ly nntiniix In plnop before the English reader, in this de- 
partment of our lahourx, such M lections from the public papers ol Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
Ceylon, Penang, Singapore, and ntlur parts ot the Last, as were least likely to meet their eye 
through the dailv pajicrx ol England , and also such as had the most direct bearing on the 
great utyrrt we have most at lie irt, miimU, the effecting those political, commercial, and 
moral changes in the s>stem of our in ten nurse with India, and our relations with the inha- 
bitant* of flip Last, winch all good tin n must desire W h.iti u r can conduce to thi» will al- 
wayi, if within the limits of our spare, find a reads insertion in our pages.] — Ku. 

The Trade of Penang. 

Tiik customary routine of commercial speculation pursued from 
hence at the present season does not, we regret to say, promise fa- 
vourably this year, owing to several unforeseen and untow r ard cir- 
cumstances. One of them is the great scarcity, or total want, of 
salt upon the Coromandel coast, attributable to serious damages 
sustained by the golahs (salt heaps) during the late hurricane, to an 
extent that threatens a dearth of the article in Calcutta, and occasions 
a consequent absence of a principal portion of our export and barter 
cargo for the west coast of Sumatra. Another great drawback and 
cause of loss is the uncommon)) low prices to which country piece 
gotds have fallen there ; and a third, and not less serious obstacle to 
the success of India merchants in that quarter, is the constant and 
numerous resort of American traders to the ports of that coast ; to 
which, we understated, profiting by the tci.se restrictions^upon Bri- 
tish commerce in this eountrv, they now bring large quantities of 
fire-arms, gunjxm der, and other warlike stores, with a plentiful sup- 
ply of Turkish opium, as articles of advantageous barter j while they 
are seldom deficient of so many Spanish dollars as will assist in put- 
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ting off their merchandise at good prices and serve to close their 
bargains. When the schooner Commerce left the coast, there were 
# five American ships loading there, three with pepper, and two (at # 
Padang) with coffee. Three other vessels, belonging to the same 
owners as those we have just alluded to, were daily expected there 
from Salem. It appears, however, that prices were very little, if at 
all, more favourable to them upon the coast than they would have 
been here, as high as (>£, and not less than (> drs. cash, and (>£ in 
barter, having been paid for pepper after considerable delay ; while 
the price here has never lately exceeded, and seldom risen to, <>J 
dollars ; and, comparing the important dtllerence between the in- 
convenience and delay, the proverbial sickness and loss of humun 
life attendant upon di-i barging and reloading a ship on the west 
coast of Sumatra, with the case, facility , and security, with which 
the same may he done m our port, there may he little further proof 
required of the gre.it value of this species q 1 barter to those who are 
admitted to its enjoyment, and of the manifest obligation of the 
United States to our most fn uculent rulers at home, who, at a period 
when commerce is, as it were. M niggling to Keep its head above 
water, thus suffer their own countrymen to he almost wholly ex- 
cluded from a participation m one of the most profitable sources of 
Eastern trade ; because an old engagement, mu e salutary, no doubt, 
but long since become useless, prohibits English ships from carrying 
to native ports any description of ■'tore or munition of war, while 
every foreigner may ^ipplv them at pleuMiie ; thereby enhancing 
the value of his mtenourse to the purchasers as well as to himself, 
and leaving so few artule*. of trade to the English speculator, that 
the latter must always compete under gieat disadvantage, and be 
ultimately obliged to de-i-t It would he a matter of curious in- 
quiry, not ri'H/ ilifiii uit to be ascertained, tlie extent to whi< 1) Ame- 
ricans and other foreigners Hade to India and China in articles pro- 
hibited to the English, most of them of English manufacture ; und 
which, since their importation cannot be prevented, might, with less 
infringement upon the nhjei t oi prohibition, be brought out in Eng- 
lish ships undisgui^edlv , than in those of foreign states, of which 
uo account can be e\ai ted. — /Vmiag 

American Ttmh • in the Strait* of Malacca. 

The operation of that part of the treat) of ESI 5, which confines 
the American trade with our Evtcrn dominions to Calcutta, Madras, 
Bontk), and Penang, sometimes, in the cuse of Singnjiore, in- 
geniously avoided by \inrricans who tom li heie, and, having or- 
dered a cargo to be sent over to Ithio, prmecd immediately to that 
port to receive it on Iniurd. An instance of this has occurred with- 
in these few davs in the American brig Vmlang, which arrived from 
Manilla for a cargo, intending to proceed with it to America, -^he 
could neither land nor ‘•hip ginaE, fin that would have been a breach 
of the treaty, which was to be religiously observed ; but she landed 

Oriental //' raid, f ’ol N 
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a supercargo, and immediately sailed for Rhio. A quantity of ^ 
fyipau-wood, pepper, and such other ufticles as were required, was 
speedily purchased, and despatched in boats for Rhio ; but the su- 
percargo having some fears about seizure, would not pay the dollars 
in Singapore, but requested the house from whom the merchandise 
was purchased, to send an agent to accompany him in a boat, to 
whom, as soon as they got beyond the limits of Singapore, he 
would pay the money. A person was accordingly sent, and mid- 
way between this and Rhio the dollars were honestly paid down. 

The prohibition which renders manicuvrings of this kind necessary, 
is much to be regretted* Were the Americans allowed to trade here, 
Singapore would speedily become, in a greater degree than hitherto, 
a depot for the produce of Sumatra and other neighbouring coun- 
tries, and the Americans, instead of lingering for months upon the 
west coast collecting cargoes of pepper and other produce, would 
gladly visit this port, where they could he supplied without trouble 
or waste of time, at a very trilling advance in price. For these 
cargoes they would, in general, give dollars in exchange ; a mode 
of payment which would tend greatly to remove an inconvenience 
which the settlement has experienced ever since its foundation, 
namely, a scarcity of the circulating medium, so great, that almost 
nil mercantile transactions are here carried on in the way of barter. 
The Americans, if admitted here, would be among our most useful 
visitors, and we therefore earnestly hope, that the disability under 
which they at present lie, will one of these davs be removed. 

The Vmlani' had on board a large quantity of Peruvian dollars, 
which are unfortunately not liked here, for no reason, however, 
that we can understand except their novelty. In point of weight, 
they exceed the Spanish dollar by about the weight of half a dollar 
in a hundred ; but as these are new, and the Spanish dollars, in ge- 
neral, ure old, and have lost by friction, tins may account for the dif- 
ference. There is nothing alleged against the goodness of the silver 
in the Peruvian dollars, but they are not received into the treasury 
here j and in the bazar they w ill only pass at a considerable dis- 
count. We fear that the letters which the Malacca memorial pro- 
poses should be written to the neighbouring ltajahs to promote, as 
fur as possible, the eiri illation of American dollars, will tail whilst 
Government shuts its own treasury against them. To remove all 
doubt ubout the value of the coins of Mexico and the states of South 
Americu, it would be doing a general service if Government would 
address letters to the British consuls in these new states, requiring 
such information as may be necessary, whir)}, we doubt not, would 
be cheerfully furnished . — Singapore Chronicle. 

# A Dialogue on the Subject of Monopoly. 

Bengal — I would not mind the monopolies at which we are forced 
to wont for next to nothing, because trad* is ruined ; but I wialt 
6alt was cheaper und better. 
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Madras. — Even with forced labour our monopolies are abandon- 
ed, except where the bayonet fhoves the doze down our own throats; 
the arrack, beetle leaf and tobacco, are so very bad that their high 
price is but the inferior grievance. 

Bombay. — Our salt is so cheap that it won’t pay to adulterate it, 
but we can’t make any thing of it. and even our ships arc often 
baulked of a freight by Bengal's very severe monopoly of the article. 

Muscat. — I wish that Bengal would receive more of our fine 
rock salt. 

Bencoolen. — The Company ’s own posse^ifm is now eased of her 
pepper planting services. We only fear the corruption of our morals 
because she* no longer gets all the profit on our opium. 

Malay. — V wish Madras would either house salt against wet sea- 
sons, or else supply us at a price which would allow us to keep up a 
stock. 

China. — I wish the Company would allow those who made good 
opium to sell it to us for a high price ; now, every one tries who 
can pass the worst. 

Europe. — I wish you would bring to Canton teas like those of 
Kiuchtar. 

China. — At Kiaehtar each Russian merchant buys for himself, 
but at Canton the English ( ompnny will not pay for good, and we 
know she must take it let it be ever so bad. It is the snuggest trade 
of the world. 

England. — -Hut for laws which forbid to taste our own leaves, 
90me would have rivalled the dear trash. 

Russia. — The tea of Canton is about ecjual to the second hand tea- 
leaves of Kiaehtar. 

Economist. — Such must ever be the effect of monopoly. 

Free Trade. — Then monopolies ought to be abandoned. 

Free Fress . — I 

Revenue. — Silence ! 

Free Press. — Hear reason, Sir. Ultimately it would improve trie 
revenue. 

Company. — Ultimately ! 1833 ! 

Mankind. — Yes, 1833, your wars and monopolies will ccasc. 

Elizabeth. — Suspicious of every monopoly, J incorporated the 
Company only for fifteen years, and that not positively. 

Company. — The Stuarts were not so over nice about monopolies, 
and Canning is dead. 


• The Natives have ai*i<lea (how derogatory!) that the Company 
is a rich old woman. Is it to tliB the writer refers when he puts Jhe Com* 
pany in the*ferainine gender ? — Ed. 


N 2 
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Charles the Martyr. — Elizabeth and Canning can never die. Time 
and death serve them. Wisdom is t|eir prerogative. Justice their 
charter. 

Company. — I am twb hundred and thirty years old, and have never 
enjoyed one day of health or peace. 

Monopoly. — I reign j but prosperity only serves to aggravate 
jny palsy j bloating the right side and withering the left. 

Excise. — You dead load, — you careless dealer, — you avaricious 
monster, — you suspicious tyrant, — you restrictive ruler, — you com- 
pulsory purchaser and seller ! people prefer my taxes to your ac- 
commodations and charities. 

Mankind. — Monopoly’s touch palsies us all, and checks our exer- 
tions. She also spoils every article that she deals ip, Wars, Ex- 
cise, let us cam all we can, and let us buy of the best. — Bengal 
Chronicle. 

* Indifference of the Press in England to Indian Affairs. 

The indifference of the London press to the affairs of this country 
has often been a subject of animadversion here. The ‘ John Bull’ 
of India rejoices at it. This is worthy of remark, because it in- 
structs us in the value of that empty vaunt of certain great men and 
their thick-and-thin defenders, that they never desired to shun the 
scrutiny of public opinion — ex erased at the distance , however, of 
1 4,000 miles, through its legitimate organ, the press of England! ! 
No; they well knew that they had nothing to fear from such a 
source ! So much so, that one editor of a London paper did not 
hesitute to affirm, that if all India were in flame of revolt, no portion 
of a parliamentary debate would be* omitted to insert the intelli- 
gence ; and lie might have gone further and included a prize-fight 
or a police-report, tor each of these subjects is honoured with a 
larger share of space than matters affecting the' rights and interests 
of near 100 millions of subjects. 

Another editor of a Loudon journal, also, has acknowledged that 
he never felt disposed to extract any thing from the Indian papers 
but u tiger or an elephant hunt !, There is no truth, however, in 
the reason assigned for this indifference and neglect. Sir Walter 
Scott has observed, that tlie press us often follows as it leads public 
opinion. We believe that it oftener does the first than the last ; but 
still it does and it cun sometimes lead public opinion ; and if any 
man should attempt to persuade us, that if in those enormous papers, 

* lhe limes and ‘ ihe Morning l^rald,’ a whole column, or even 
two, should be inserted twice a week on Indian affairs, they 
would lose one subscriber by the experiment, we should ascribe tbe 
effort to uu absurd prejudice, or deem it but a sorry compliment to 
our own understanding. But, it may be said, these articles would 
not at least be read, and would thcretbre%e useless. We are war- 
ranted Tjy experience us well as reason, in utterly disobeying the 
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assertion. We know that at one time all foreign politics, all 
domestic occurrences, every event that could affect the external 
welfare or internal prosperity of the kingdom, all were cast into 
abeyance by the overpowering interest of^thc affairs of this now 
neglected country : the whole kingdom was in a ferment nbout the 
misgovernment of a few paltry provinces, utterly insignificant in 
extent and value compared to what British India now is : the 
mouths of the very canaille of the streets of London became fami- 
liar with Indian names and titles — the very walls, it is said, bore 
evidence of the deep sympathy of the people of England in ihc fate, 
and their indignation against the oppressors, of the j>cople of India ! 
What called forth this universal feeling > the eloquence of Burke, 
and Fox and Nheridan > No ; but the press of England, which 
recorded (imperfectly indeed) that eloquence, and disseminated it 
all over the nation. Are we now to be told, then, that this same 
people of England, infinitely advanced in intellect since that day, 
(brief as the elapsed period is for the intellectual progression of a 
nation,) cannot by any means be induced to feel an interest in the 
welfare of 100 millions of fellow-subjects, the people of a vast and 
rich empire, capable of infinitely augmenting the wealth of their 
native country by its productions, of opening new paths for their 
industy, new marts for their manufacture, and of reciprocating every 
benefit we can derive from the connection with the parent state. 
It is a gross libel on the people of England to assert any such 
thing — to tell us that a pri/e-fight or an obscene police* report has 
more interest for them than the affairs of an empire, which, under 
an improved system, opens to them so many new prospects of 
wealth and enjoyment : it is, a lie, a wicked odious fie. 

The real secret of the neglect of the English press, Imt chiefly 
that of London, is the gran ignorance of its conductors of all that 
relates to this country, and not the impossibility of exciting the at- 
tention of the people of England to its affairs. The Indian * John 
Bull of M ednesday cites an instance of the fart. The paper to 
which he alludes, ‘The Atlas,’ we believe, calls Mr. Trinscp the 
Secretary to Government, the Pice-President ' But this is nothing 
to the ignorant blunders we have repeatedly detected in the ablest 
papers when venturing to comment on Indian subjects. This is the 
real secret of the neglect complained of. Some of the cleverest pro- 
vincial papers, second, in no degree, in the ability with which they are 
conducted, to the leading journals of London, have taken up the cause 
of India and pleaded it in a manner equally zealous and talented, ho- 
nourable to their feelings, aid creditable to their understandings., 

* The Liverpool Mercury/ ‘The Leeds Mercury,’ ‘ Ilie Manchester 
Guardian/ and several others ; nor have they lost any ground by the 
space they had devoted to a subject which at least ought to interest 
the people of England, ami which, we arc confident, would do so, if its 
merits were clearly ancf fully-laid before them. That state of affairs 
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is, we conceive, now' approaching; and the day is not far distant in 
which the London press must turn its attention to the consideration 
of the question of the future administration of these vast and fertile 
dependencies of the British crown ; and when its conductors can no 
longer plead in excuse# of their own ignorance and indolence, an 
indifference which they, neglecting a sacred duty, have never sought 
to overcome . — Bengal Chronicle. « 

Burning of Hindoo Widows. 

In some remarks on the subject of burning of widows, a contem- 
porary speaks of writers at a distance being ‘ necessarily ignorant 
wilfully ignorant they may be — necessarily ignorant they need not 
be j for more information upon this subject has been submitted to 
the Committees of the House of Commons than it would be in the 
power of any individual here, in any length of residence, to acquire. 
What do we know here of the number of suttees that occur 5 — even 
in this ^ cry province of Bengal, not a tenth-part of them is ever made 
public, and scarcely any, indeed, but those which take place almost 
before our very eyes, at C’lntporc and other places on the banka of 
the river. What information do we i>ain, from mere local residence 
and experience, of the feelings of the Natives in regard to the abo- 
lition of this practice, or that could lead us to form a more accurate 
notion on the subject than anyjman of judgment may form, from 
reading the detailed reports of the most intelligent magistrates of 
the diflerent districts in India, — a species of information which, thanks 
to the admired close system in this country, is neyer accessible to 
uny ot us here, until it comes out in the shape of a Parliamentary 
report ? We say, that any man of sense in England, who has atten- 
tively weighed flu* stutenu nt» in those documents, is just as capable 
ot determining the question as any man of the same degree of 
intellect in India. Besides which, some of tlig ablest and 
experienced servants of the Company have given their opinion, that 
abolition is as justifiable as it i*> practicable. It is said s uch a mea- 
sure would be foreign to our policy, — that is, to our avowed principle 
of toleration ; but there must he a limit to that toleration. Suppose 
it were alleged to he a part of the religion of the Hindoos, or the 
Brahmins rather, to sacrifice whoIe'Viacombs of the Sudras at each 
and every of their frequently recurring festivals, should we tolerate 
these wholesale murders for a day 5 Most assuredly not, if we had 
the power, the physical power, to prevent them. .We should abolish 
them at once, as we did infanticide at Saugor. Did the deluded 
Natives who adopted that barbarous jyput ice not believe that it was 
a religious duty 5 As much as they now believe the sacrifice of the 
widows on thojftincml pile to be so.' The ftfinciples of toleration was 
there, then, not violated, but limited and defiled by the sacred laws of 
nature. W here is the obstacle to a similar course in regard to a 
case in which those holy laws are more cruelly violated ? We have 
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read and heard a great deal of solemn twaddle about the necessity of 
solemnly deliberating, and carefully inquiring, any time these last 
twelve years, and the same language has been held a score of years 
further back than that. We should like to^know from these solemn 
sages, what they may happen to consider a decent j>eriod for these 
solemn inquiries and deliberations. Half a century, we should con- 
ceive, to be a fair allowance of time to collect evidence, and to 
decide upon it. Even Lord Eldon would scarcely desire more to 
decide a Chancery suit. To be serious, however, can any thing be 
more sickening than these eternal repetitions of the same mawkish, 
hacknicd common-places which have been repented by those who 
had nothing else to offer for, heaven knows, how many years, and 
which convey no information, furnish no argument, and lead to no 
one earthly conclusion. We all know that, ere we legislate in matters 
affecting the religious prejudices of a people, we ought to inquire 
and deliberate. Who ever doubted it 5 but what have those who 
have directed their attention to the subject these last twenty-live 
years, at least, been doing ? Have they not inquired and deliberated 
till their accumulated information has filled volumes ? It is decision, 
and not deliberation, that is now called for. If we have the power 
as men, the laws of nature call upon us to abolish these inhuman 
rites. If we have not the power, physical |>o\ver, w r e mean, it is in 
vain arguing the question. Our qpvit view, supported by the opi- 
nions of men of great ability and experience, and by those of some 
enlightened Natives themselves, is, that not the slightest difficulty 
or danger would attend the abolition. It would be talked about for 
a month ; yielded to, as a matter of course, in a year ; and at no 
distant period lie applauded by all the intelligent Natives themselves. 
— lien gal Chronicle. 

( hnui. 

Torture, whether to obtain confessions of guilt, or to exasperate 
or prolong the period of death, lias happily been entirely banished 
from the British Isle", and has never been admitted in the govern- 
ment of Britons’ descendants in the western world. Christendom is 
nearly exempt from its ihjustice and cruelty; aud in India, too, under 
British rule, it has no place. * 

In China, the laws still permit it, to a defined extent, and the 
magistrate often inffiets it, contrary to law. Compressing the 
ankles of men between wooden levers, and the fingers of women 
with a smaller apparatus, on the same principle, is the most usual 
form. But there are inaqy other devices suggested and practised 
contrary to law ; and in ev^ry part of the empire, lor some years 
past, there have been many instances of suspected persons, or those 
falsely accused, being tortured till death ensued. 

From Hoopih province, an appeal is now before the Emperor, 
against a magistrate who tortured a man to death to extort a con- 
fession of homicide. And we have just heard from Kwang-se pro- 
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vince, that on the 24th of the 1 1th moon, one Netseynen, belonging 
to Canton, having rereived an appointment for his high literary at- 
tainments to the magistracy of u Heen district, in a lit of drunken- 
ness, subjected a young man, on his bridal day, to the torture, be- 
cause he would not resign the band of music which he had engaged 
to accompany, according to law and usage, his intended wife to 
his father’s house. The young man’s name was Kwanfa. He died 
under the torture, and the affrighted magistrate went and hanged 
himself. 

A Chinese Prison. 

Prisoners who have money to spend can be accommodated with 
private apartments, cards, servants, and every luxury. The pri- 
soners' chains and fetters are removed from their bodies, susj>ended 
against the wall till the hour of going the rounds oeeurs. After 
that ceremony is over, the fetters arc again placed where they hurt 
nobody. But those who have not money to bribe the keepers, are 
in a woful condition. Not only is every alleviation of their suffer- 
ings removed, but actual infliction of punishment is added to extort 
money to buy ‘ burnt offerings’ (of paper) to the god of the jail, as 
the phrase is. For this purpose the prisoners are tied up, or rather 
hung up, and Hogged. At night they are fettered down to n board by 
the necl$, wrists, and ankles, amidst ordure and tilth, whilst the rats, 
unmolested, are permitted to gnaw their limbs ! This place of tor- 
ment is proverbially called, in ordinary speech, Te-ynk, a term 
equivalent to the worst sense of the word, hell . — Canton Register. 

Manilla. 

By the Milo, we have advices from Manilla down to the 16th of 
April. 'A few days previous to her departure, the (lovermuent htfft 
issued an order, prohibiting all foreigners from trading in the in- 
terior, (or, us called there, the provinces,) and to eonHne their pur- 
chases of produce to the capital, which is supposed to be done with 
the view of confining the provincial trade to the native merchants 
of the place. This, however, is imposing no new fetters upon the 
trading privileges of the foreigners, as they never have been al- 
lowed to go into the interior upon any pretence, without special 
permission from the (Jov eminent , and it cannot be detrimental to 
the prosperity of foreigners, as few of no mercantile speculations are 
•effected in the interior. 

I 

Several slight shocks of earthquake have lately been felt, and a 
more severe "hock may, jierhrtps, shortly be expected, if the opinion 
of long-exjM rieneed residents is to be confided in, who anticipate 
such an event from the burning of the huge volcano in the province 
of Albay, which began last June, and has continued ever siuce. 
This volcano broke out m the v car 1M3, after a similaY continu- 
ance of burning as at present, and destrejed several villages. The 
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ashes were carried as far as Manilla, distant from its mouth about 
180 miles. 

Our correspondent adds, * We have at present no mercantile 
transactions of interest, the shipping season being over, and all the 
vessels leaving us. Yesterday the French brig Telegraph left us 
for Havre de Grace. This vessel imported here f>,000 muskets on 
account of the Government, contracted for in Spain by a bouse of 
that nation in Paris, deliverable here at !)£ drs. each. 

'There is scarcely any produce in the market. The sugar is 
coming in j the crop having been more abundant than in former years 
is calculated at from 78,000 to 80,000 piculs, and, in consequence, 
the prices are expected to be more moderate than during the two 
last seasons. Contracts for that article have been lately effected at 
drs. 5 7-8ths to 5 3-iths per picul .’ — Canton He filter. 

Description of a Human Sacrifice in Bengal. By an Eye-Witness* 

Yesterday morning (June 15, isqs,) 1 went to Ivhalcc Ghaut in 
order to witness this spectacle. On in) arrival at the spot, the 
corpse was so offensive, that it was scarcely possible to upproach 
within twenty yards of it. I found, upon inquiry, that the deceased 
had expired three days ago, and the widow lta\ mg determined to 
immolate herself on the pile of her late husband, and being ill at 
the time, it was necessary, in conformity with the rules prescribed 
by their religion, to defer the ceremony until her recovery. The 
unfortunate female was at tlu^ time concealed within a hut, near 
which lay the corpse, and no person could base access to her. The 
pile was soon erected on the banks of the neighbouring canal : it 
consisted of four stakes driven into tin* ground, and covered with 
wood and other combustibles. The wretched victim, in the mean- 
while, arrived, supported by her nearest relations. She was about 
eighteen years of age, and appeared so weak and tarnished, that 
she was literally borne in the arms of her attendants, and removed 
to another hut near the water, in order to offer up a preparatory 
prayer, two of the gentlemen present seized this opportunity of 
endeavouring to dissi de her from a purpose so rash and inconsis- 
tent, offering to maintain her for the remainder of her life, provided 
.she would desist from her intention, representing to her at the same 
time the sinfulness and inutility of such a deed • her mind, however, 
seemed obviously wrought up to ,v pitch of wild enthusiasm by the 
previous treatment which she bad undergone, and her replies were 
rather the incoherent ravings of religious phrenzy than the language 
of a reasonable person, and, in spile of every attempt to divert her 
from her gloomy purpose, she remained steadfast in her resolution. 
During the whole time she aecuied oppressed with a degree of lan- 
guor and stupefaction, that was very apparent in her actions, which 
induced myself and the other gentlemen to believe that soiWl in- 
toxicating drug bad been administered to disorder her imagination. 
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She was constantly supported in the.arms of a near relative, whose 
presence was necessary to keep up her drooping spirits, and to 
prompt her to this horrid deed. She was at length conducted to 
the water’s edge in order to perform some other religious ceremony : 
in the mean while, the deceased was laid on the pile, whither she 
herself now proceeded, and after having walked, or rather having 
been carried, round the pile several times, her strength having en- 
tirely foiled her, she was lifted from the ground by her attendants 
and placed by them within the arms of the deceased : in this situa- 
tion she was speedily covered with heaps of dhujjo (a kind of dried 
rush uSed on the occasion) until she was totally concealed from our 
sight ; she was, indeed, so completely involved in this, that she must 
have been nearly suffocated by it. Not content, however, with this 
precaution, her inhuman saeriHcers laid a heavy log of wood across 
the place that covered her legs, and wore about to add several 
others, according to their usual custom, hut one of the gentlemen 
very propel ly removed it, a circumstance that seemed to cause 
much db> pleas ure to the perpetrators of the deed. They had also 
ropes in readiness, hut were prevented by us from making use of 
them. Without all these preventives, however, every attempt at 
escape on the part of the unhappy victim must have proved fruit- 
less, loaded as the miserable creature was with combustibles, and 
confined by the stiffened members of the decaying and loathsome 
corpse. 

The pile was now lighted, and the shouts of the spectators 
drowned the cries of the sufferer. When the flames had so far con- 
sumed the pile as to expose to view the seorehed and disfigured 
limbs of the couple, l quitted the place, with a firm impression, 
that the conduct of the helpless and deluded Hindoo female, in simi- 
lar cases, is merely the effect of a momentary delirium produced by 
means adopted towards her for the purpose. In the present in- 
stance, she appeared entirely a passive subject in the scene, at the 
mercy of her attendants, who did whatever they pleased with her. 

1 shall refrain from any comment on a practice which, in the 

S resent age, is revolting to humanity, leaving it to )our*ahle pen to 
o so, my design being only to record one of those facts which, 
although indicating the rudest state of barbarism, and the grossest 
superstition, are tolerated in a country boasting of the advantages 
of British sway, and the Ijlessmgs of Christianity . — Letter in * The 
Bengal Chronicle.’ 

LohI fniliam Jhntinck, 

We have great plcasufein laving before our readers the following 
address presented to the Bight Honourable Lord William C’aven- 
dish Bentinck, G.C.B. and G.C.H. on the occasion of his Lordship’s 
ttmval at this Presidency, on his v oyage to asstime the supreme go- 
vernment of India, by the Native inhabitants, and the kind and con- 
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descending reply which that benevolent and esteemed nobleman 
returned. * 

To tye Right Honourable Lord William C. Bentinck , Governor- 
General of the East Indies .* 

Madras, June 27, 1828. 

My Lord, — When the inhabitants of Madras had the good for- 
tune and honour of being protected and patronised by your Lord- 
ship when Governor of this Presidency, they experienced the good 
effects of your liberal policy and your pious and charitable disposi- 
tion towards the poor, and every class of the community, particu- 
larly during *the dearth of 1803 and ISO l j .as, by the exercise of 
those exalted qualities, the distressed villagers had been all provided 
with the means of support, and had been thus rescued from an un- 
timely dissolution resulting from starvation and despair, to the utter 
disappointment of the uncharitable and ambitious hopes of the grain 
dealers, when rice was ordered to be supplied from Calcutta by your 
Lordship's command, which was gratuitously distributed to the 
poor, and sold to others at a moderate rate 5 thereby effectually 
providing a remedy against the inseparable consequences of such an 
awful visitation as the one adverted to. 

This act of your lordship’s benevolence had not only thus saved 
many thousands of lives, but had contributed to the security of the 
public revenues, the result of a wise policy ; fur had not jour lord- 
ship then pitied the miserable state of the country, and provided the 
dying population with the means of support, the environs of Madras 
and the countries dependant thereon, would have been totally de- 
serted, and thereby the resources of government must have suffered 
most materially. 

These considerations excited our admiration and gratitude in no 
small degree, and have impressed us with no less attachment for 
your lordship’s amiable virtues and goodwill towards us: and in 
again expressing our sentiments ot untcigned respect for jour lord- 
ship, we exult in the happy occasion of jour nomination to the 
highest station in the choice of the authorities at home to rule the 
destinies of India, alike to the benefit and interest of its subjects, 
and to the advantage and satisfaction of a grateful sov ereign. 1 hat 
God may be with you wherever you are, protecting your lordship 
against all dangers, preserving your health and prolonging your 
life with happiness, is the most sincere %nd fervent wish of your 
lordship’s most grateful and obedient servants. 

( Herp follows the signatures of above 240 persons.) 

* Lord Bentinck'x Reply. 

* Madras, June 28, 1828. 

To the Native Inhabitants of Madras. — It is always pleasing 
to return to an old and beloved home ; but, after an absence of abdve 
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twenty years, to fce greeted with so hearty a welco/ne, and to find 
unabated those sentiments of confidence and good opinion which 
were then so consoling, is particularly gratifying to me. Be assured 
that in me you shall always find the same affectionate friend; ready 
and determined, if calamity shall assail you, to come down with all 
the power of the empire to your relief, and most anxious to pro- 
mote, by every possible means, the happiness and welfare of the whole 
Indian population. May health and happiness ever attend you. 


Debate at tiik East India House. * 

Wednesday, December 17, 1828. 

This day a Quarterly General Court of Proprietors of ^ast India 
Stock was held. 

Dividend. 

The Chairman (W. Aslell, Esq.) informed the Proprietors, that the 
Court of Directors had come to a resolution recommending the declara- 
tion of a dividend of 5} per cent, on the Company’s capital stock, for 
the half-year commencing on the 5th of July last, and ending on the 6th 
of January next, and he moved that the Court do agree in the said reso- 
lution. 

The Deputy-Chairman (J. Loch, Esq ) seconded the motion. 

General Thornton observed, that the usual notice given when a de- 
claration was made with respect to a dividend on the Company’s stock for 
the half-year ending the 6th of January, was, that such dividend should 
he paid on the following dav, namely, the (ith of January. But he found, 
by the present advertisement, that'thc dividend would not be payable 
until the 16th, making a difference of nine da\s. Probably there might 
be very good reasons for this alteration ; but, if those who held Govern- 
ment securities were paid at the usual time, he knew not why the Pro- 
prietors of East India stock should receive their dividends later. 

The Chairman said, if the gallant General had allowed him to put the 
question, he should have 'then felt it to be his duty to state that which 
must have occurred to every person interested. By some mistake, the 
15th had been inserted instead of the (ith, on which latter day the divi- 
dends would be paid. He meant to have taken the earliest moment to 
state the fact. {Hear.) 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Im)i\n Suttees. 

Mr. Poyndkr inquired, whether the Court of Directors had any com- 
munication to make to tlfc Proprietors on a subject which had been 
largely agitated in this Court two years since — he meant the question of 
suttees? He wished to know if the Honourable Cliuirman could state to 
the Court whether any step had been taken to moke that system ot 
authorised but appalling murder ? # » 

Mr. S. Dixon ros>e to order. A gentleman was undoubtedly at liberty 
to ask a question, but be bud no right to prepare it with declamation. 

Mr. Poyndkr •'aid, he would leave the question in the hands of the 
Chairman, hoping that he should receive a satisfactory answer. 

; JS| r , Hume contended, that the Honourable Proprietor himself (Mr. 
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Dixon) was out of order, in interrupting the learned gentleman, when he 
rose to ask a question with which the cause of humanity was so intimately 
concerned. 

Mr.iS. Dixon observed, that he did not say a word until mention wai 
made of ' murder;’ and, as he expected something stronger was likely 
to follow, he thought it right to interfere. 

The Chairman, in answer to the question, said, that a despatch had 
very recently been transmitted to the Court 4 of Directors from the 
Government of India, the substance of which was, that the Government 
had called on the locat authorities to report on this subject, and the 
results of the report which had been received were embodied in the 
despatch, which should he read. 

The despatch from the llengal Government, dated the 10th of April, 
1828, in answer to the instructions sent out by the Court of Directors in 
July, 182/, vs as then read. If stated the number of suttees which took 
place in 1825 and 1826, and observed, that the local authorities, in some 
quarters |vherc the practice was common, declared, that there was a 
crying necessity for putting it down ; while other officers, who resided in 
districts where it was rarely resorted to, did not think the subject worthy 
of marked attention. In some places, where the people were of a hasty 
and passionate character, it was thought that reason existed for appre- 
hending considerable opposition to any attempt at an abrogation of the 
system ; hut, in others, the custom was >o little observed, that it was sup- 
posed it might he easily removed. The despatch stated, thnt the suttees 
m 1826 fell short of tluwc reported in any former year. 

Mr. Poyndf.r baid, it appeared that the suttees for 1825 and 1826 
were now reported on. Parliament had only reported those of 182-1. 
He wished to know what was the gross number of women sacrificed in 
1825? 

The Chairman answered, that the number of suttees in 182-1 was 572; 
in 1825, 639; in 1826, ouly 518; being a diminution uf 121 as compared 
with 1825. 

Mr. Poyndf.r — That was at the rate of eight -and forty human sacrifices 
for each month during those two years. He did not mean to make any 
motion, at present, on this subject ; hut he. thought the attention of that 
Court, and of the public at large, ought to be called to the continuance 
of this iniquitous and unnecessary system. ( Hear .) 

Mr. Hume observed, that at a moment when meetings were held in 
every part of the country to petition against the continuance of this 
system,-— w lien papers deprecating the custom were cmanatiug from all 
quarters, — it behoved the East India Company to take effectual steps to 
put an end to it. He, for one, entered his protest against the opinion* 
of those who maintained that these sacrifices were in accordance with, 
and were authorised by, the religion of those over whom they ruled in 
India ; and his decided feeling wa^, that no danger whatever would arise 
in India, if the Company interfered to abolish the practice. He 

conceived that, even if a trilling disturbance (and* trifling it must be, if 
tlfere were any disturbance at all) were likely to be occasioned* by such 
interference, still liiey were bound to interfere, in order to overthrow a 
system which was at variuncc with all the feelings of humanity and 

morality. 

Mr. 8. Dixon said, that the Court of Directors had, on a former occa- 
sion, gi\en the Proprietors an assurance that representations should be 
made to the governing powers in India on this important subject. The 
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Directors had since received a communication fromJMda, which had 
that day been read, — a fact which proved that the Directors had not lost 
sight or the question. He was well convinced that they would not lose 
sight of it, but that every thing consistent with propriety would continue 
to be done. 

Conveyance of Letters in India. 

Air. Hume made a complaint similar to one which he lai<y>efore the * 
Court two years ago, with respect to a regulation connected with the 
conveyance of letters in India. It appeared that the poBt-office authori- 
ties there were not content with the name of the person to whom a letter 
was addressed, but insisted, aho, on knowing the name of the writer. 
When he formerly stated this, he was told that he laboured under a mis- 
take, and that no 9uch system of espionage was known in India. But, in 
the course of last month, a document was sent to him which proved that 
he was perfectly right. That document was signed by Mr. E. Elliot, post- 
master, and stated the necessity not only of the name of thqg>ersoii to 
whom the letter was addressed being known, hut also the name of the 
writer, to assist, it was said, in tracing letters that might fail to reach 
their destination ; these names to be entered by* the Postmaster-General 
in a book. Now, he could not understand why there should be bo much 
jealousy and distrust of communications going through that channel. It 
might he said, that, if such u precaution were not taken, the pogt-office 
would be burdened with letters directed to persons who could not be 
found, and that the revenue might sutler, if the persons writing su£h 
letters were not known. Hut there was no validity in that objection ; 
for, in India, the person putting in a letter paid the postage, and therefore 
the revenue could not sutler. The loss must, ot necessity, foil on the 
sender, if the letter failed to reach its destination. lie hoped that this 
standing rule, if adopted and sanctioned by the Court of Directors, -^-a 
rule which was not well calculated to render the governing body popular 
with those whom they governed, but must have a contrary effect, — would 
be immediately rescinded. 

Mr. Tucker defended the order in question, which was adopted for 
the greater security of the letter, and for the satisfaction of tlie party 
sending it. The Honourable Proprietor knew that it was customary to 
write on a letter 4 this letter is sent by such u gentlemen,' in order, if it 
happen to miss, that the post-master should know to whom it ought to be 
returned. A little memorandum-hook was kept, in which each letter was 
entered, in order to prevent the servant who might be. intrusted with 
earryiug it from neglecting his dutv, and appropriating the postage. He 
positively asset ted, that the regulation wusugood one. He spoke, of 
course, of his own time, when he was connected with that department ; 
and he denied, most positively, that any thing like a system of espionage 
had ever been nr ten on. He never heard of any such thing. It was 
never whispered, that letters were subject to supervision for any private 
or public purpose vtlmtever. (/fear.) He believed that the trust was 
hela sadired ; and no suspicion, to his knowledge, had ever been attached 
to the manner in which the post-olhee in India was conducted. The cir- 
cumstances which the. Honourable Proprietor himself bad stated, did not 
go to prove, in any degree whatever, either that there had been an abuse 
of power, or that this regulation was framed for any other purpose hut to 
ensure the satisfaction of persons sending letters. 

Mr. Hume still insisted, that the regulation betrayed a feeling of dis- 
trust and suspicion. It was, indeed, evidence of a species of espionage 
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thit was disgraceful to the (government. It was not a correct proceed, 
ing, and no inconvenience could arise from abandoning it. He would 
take the case of a public newspaper. If any individual, in the situation 
of editing a newspaper, wished to correspond on some subject not pleas, 
ing to the public authorities, this mode of calling for the names of those 
who wrote letters, and sent them through the post-ofliee, must be the 
mo't effectual means of preventing such a correspondence from being 
tarried on. _ 

The Chairman observed, that the regulation to which the Honourable 
Proprietor objected had existed for a long time, and was, he conceived, 
a very beneficial regulation for the writer, since it afforded the means of 
satisfying him as to the fate of his letter. He thought the alarm which 
the Honourable Proprietor entertained was ill-founded, for be was sure 
there was no fear whatever that the correspondence of any gentleman 
would be examined. With respect to the question which had been intro, 
duced by an Honourable Proprietor, (Mr. Poyndcr,) he would sav, that 
he. believed^ he re were tio two men who hold a difference of opinion on 
the subject. The Court of Directors wished, most sincerely, to put an 
end to the system of suttees. Whether this object ought to be erfectef! 
by authority sent from home, (as some Honourable Proprietors contended 
that it should,) while the authorities on the other side of the water were 
afraid to abolish it forcibly, was a very serious question. (Ifntr.) If 
tho->e onihe other side of the w„ter were so cautious in approaching this 
question, now much more cautious be asked, ought individuals residing 
in tfltia country to be? (/fair) He thought the subject might safely 
he left in the han<b of the (hnermnent ; and the fact, that the suttees 
m i82(> were less, by 121, than they were in IS2'>, afforded a fair ‘pre- 
sumption that the practice was on the decline. Here the discussion 
terminated. 

After some conversation relative to a resolution passed two years ago, 
on the subject of the qualification of permits appointed to act as inter- 
prefers in India, and which possessed no general interest, the Court 

adjourned. 

Coi rts Marti \l in India 

4 Fiend quarter*, Choultry Plain, l.'lth May, 1828. 

‘ Before a General Court Martial held at Naif pore, on the 18th of April, 1828, 
Serjeant Thomas Likie, of the effective supernumeraries, was tried for the wilful 
murder of George Stokes, gunner, of the artillery, by shooting him in the laxly 
with n gun loaded with ball, which caused his immediate death. The Court found 
the prisoner guilty, and sentenced him to be hanged, which sentence was con- 
tinued by hi.-* Excellency the Commander in-('hief, and ordered to be carried 
min execution. But the unfortunate prisoner managed, the evening previous to 
the day fixed for lus execution, to get a quantity of opium conveyed into his cell, 
which he swallowed, and iv.is found dead by the party who went to bring him 
‘"it ; however, as an exninple to the troops, the body wax extended under the 
gallows, with the halter round the neck, while the troops marched past it.’ 

28th June, 1828, 

* Before a General Court Martial, held at Quilon, on the 24th of May, 1828, 
Captain Thomas Arthur Chauvel, of the 20th regiment of Native Infantry, was 
tried on the following charge, viz. — With conduct greatly to the prejudice of 
ffood order and military discipline, in having, while in command of a detachment 
at Cochin, on the evening of the 22d of January, 1828, repeatedly struck and 
grossly abused, the Rev. Samuel Reiadaie, Missionary, residing at the same place, 

‘ The Court found the prisoner guilty of having struck and grossly abused 
the Missionary, and sentenced him to be suspended from rank, pay, and allow- 
wees, for one calendar month ; which sentence was approved and confirmed by 
the Commander in-Cbief.' 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA* 

[B. signifies Bombay— M. Madras — and 0. Calcutta.] 

Alcork, P., Cadet, Engineer, prom, to 2tl Lieut. — C. June 1.3. 

Archbold, E. C., Lieut., Dep. Paymaster at Benares, to be Sub-Assist. Com.- 
Gen., v. Clayton. — C. June 13. 

Adam, John, Assist. -Surg , to be Surg., v. Crichton, dec., to take rank v. Mac- 
kenzie, dec. — C. June 27. 

Ashton, J. T., rein, from 1st to 2d brig. Horse-Artill. — M. June 16. 

Affleck, R., Lieut., liith N. I., app. to 2d butt Pioneers. — M. July 3. 
Anderson, G. W., Mr., to be Acting 2d Judge of Court of Suddur Dew&nee 
and Foujdairy Adawlut, v. Ironside. — B. July 8. 

Arbutbnot, R. K., Mr., prom, to the rank of Junr- Mercli. — B. June 7. 

Broom, A., Cadet, Artill., prom, to 2d Lieut. — C. June 11. 

Bell, J. 1). Cadet, At till., prom, to 2d Lieut — C. June 11. 

Buist, (1 , Cadet, (’aval., piom to Cornet — C. June 11. 

Berwick, G J., admitted Assist. -Smg --(’. June 11. 

Barnett, W., Capt , from 1st class ol Dcp. Assist., to 2d class of Assist. 
Cominis -Gen — C. June 13 

Bygrau*, R , Lieut., fith N I , to he Paymaster of Native Pioneers and Adj. of 
Native Invnlids at All.ihah.id, v. Goldie- (' June 13. 

Bugle, H , Lieut , 2d N. 1 , to comm Attucan l'rov. Butt, and Pol. Corps., v. 
Smith.- -C. June 20. 

Bell, B , Assist.- Surg , to officiate as Assist (l.ur.-Surg., v. Spens. — Cfii une 20. 
Burt., J. K , Comet, app. to do «lnty with Hth Lt. Cav — C. June 4. * 

Baddelej, AV. (’., Lieut -( ol , 4 hi N. I , returned to duty.— C. June 7. 

Bralnon, ('., Cadet, Fugm , prom, to 2d Lu ut. — C. June 15. 

Harwell, 11 M, Cadet, Inf, prom to F.ns — C Junr 13. 

Hmldely, H. C , ( adet, lul , piom to Pus C June 13. 

Bell, (J. B., Capt., i.Hili N I., on turl to Enr. for health. — C. May 30. 

Howe, \V , Capt , Kith N I , on furl to ( lana for health. — C. June 27. 

Boyes, T , F.ns , app trr do dijt\ with 38th V I — M June 13. 

Horthwirk, Win , Ens , posted to lltli N. I — M. June 16. 

Bell, llll, 2d Lieut , posted to 2d Imit Art ill — M July 1. * 

Black, B W., Lieut , posted to 2d batt Artill — M. July 1. 

Hell, \V. (’., F.ns , .ipp. to do dut) with Hth N l — M. July 2. 

Bridges, l>. M., Fi»s., app to do dots with IMh N I — M. July 2. 

Balfour, 1). \V , Ens , app to do dutv with Kith N. I. — M. July 2. 

4 Bute, J. P , posted to loth N I. M* Jul\ l 
Blane, 1) A , Mr., prom to the rank of Junr Meicli — H June 7. 

Bell, A , Mr., prom to the tank of Jam Merih — B June 7. 

Boailderson, S M., Mr , to be Collec. ot Land Rev. and Cust. at Bareilly. 
- B. July 1. 

Cnbitt, Win , Capt . 1 Hth N I . to be See to Clothing Board, r. Maddock, 
prom to teg Majority - C June 13 
Clement, F. AV , Cadet, F.ngm , piom to 2d I.ient — C June 13. 

Cornish, H. II , Cadet, Arid , prom, to 2d Lieut — (’.June 13. 

Cornish, F. AV , Cadet, Arid , piom to 2d Lieut - C June 13. 

Cnmberledge, II. A , Cadet, Inf, prom to Fun — C. June 13. 

Clayton, H , Lieut , Sub-Assist. Coin Gen., to be Deputy Paymaster at Benarea, 
V. Aicldiold — C June l.k 

Crane, J. C , Lieut , 2 Id N 1 , to be (.apt. of a comp , v. Firld.— C. June 20. 
Cooper, F , Assist. Surg , posted to nth Li. Cav.— M June 11. 

Church, W J., Fns , ap|.ou.teil to do duty with 2t»th N.I. — M. June 13. 
Congreve, II., 2d Lieut, posted to 2d batt. Artill — At July 1. 

Cox, K I’., F.ns , app, to do duty with Huh N I. — M. Julv 2. 

Cockburn, A. K., Fus., app. to do duty with 29th N. I.— M. July 2. 
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Cosby, C. A., Lieut., 25th IjL I. r app. to 1st halt. Pioneers. — M. July 3. 

Carr, S., Lieut., 11th N. I.„ returned to duty. — M. July 4. 

Lorsar, F. A., Mr., prom, to the rank of Factor — B. July 6. 

Dear, A. F. I'., Cadet, Inf., prom, to Ena. — C. June Id. 

Davidson, J., A.ssist.-Surg , app. to the Med. duties at Azimghur, V. Colvin. 
— C. June 20. 

Dickson, H., Superintend. -Burg., to be Jd Mem. Med. Board, r. Ogilvy, 
prom. — C. June Id. 

1 Duff, \V., Assist -Surg , returned to duty. — C. June 7. ’ 

Dowton, II., Lieut., 1th N. I , on furl, to the Cape for health — C. June 6, 

Duke, T., Lieut., 2d Kur. reg., app. to 1st lrntt. Pioneers. — M. June 12. 
Dnsdale, \V., Ens., *ipp. to do duty with 10th N 1. — M. July 2. 

Deacon, K., Lieut. 18th N. I., app. to 1st hatt. Pioneers. — M. July 3. 

Dewar, Jus., Emj , to ollinnte as Adv.-Gen., v. Bridgman, dec. — B. June 25. 
Elplimvtone, Alex., Mr., pimn to the tank of Junr. Mereh. — B. June 7. 

I'.iskine, J., Mr., prom, to the rank of Factor. — B. July 8 

Tendall, H , Lieut , from. 1st to 2d class of Dept.- Assist. Comuiis.-Gcn. 
— C. June Id. 

Field, B. P., Capt., 2Jd N. 1 , transf to Pension Ksliib.-— C. June 13. ( 

Finms, J. Lieut Assist Exeunt -Otlicrr to 1 1th «uv. of Public Works, to offi- 
ciate as Execut.-Offieei , v. Buttanshaw . — C June 20. 

1'urnell, Assist. -Surg., app. to do med. dutie? ot Civ. Station at Sylhet, v. 
Wiirdlnw.-'-C. June 27. 

Fallow field, J., Surg., app to dd N 1 — C June 7 
Kernel^ J., Ens.^ppp. to do duty with ltitli N. 1 ---July 2. 

Forster, J , Ens., app to «lo duty With Idd \ 1 - M July 2. 

Fatijnharson, J. 11 , Mr , ptom. to the tank ot Junr Mcich — B. June 7. * 
Goodwvn, II. Lieut, Hams -Fngin of ll.insj, tube F.xecut.-Engin. of 12th or 
Kuril. ml do of Public Winks, and ot Guri of Mansi, Ac., v Sessmorc, 
prom, to a leg. Major — (' June I 5 

Gibb, Alex., Esq , 2d Mem Med Bmrd, to be 1st Mem , v Meek. — C. June 20u 
Gilmore, A , Assist , Sing , app to ildl Kanyers.- ( June 7 . 

Graham, II. G , AssisL-Smg , posted to 16th V I — M. June 12. 

Green, Edw., Ens , posted to 2d N i — M June 22 
*Groulie, I), Cornet, app to do duty with Ith l.t Car. — M. July 2. 

Gordon, R. Ens , app. to do duty with loth N 1 M. July 2. 

German, J. li , Elis , app to do tints with l.id N 1. — M. July 2. 

Gdibings, A. B , Ens , IMh \ I , app to 2d hat* Pimieeis — -M July 3. 

Gdberne, Geoi gc, Mr., prom, to the i.ink of Sen Meuh. — B. MaydO. 

Marriott, F. J., Cadet, Cav , prom, to Cornet.- -C. June 1 1. 

Iltll, R., Cadet, Inf., pr< in. to I'.us.— ( . June 11. 

Hopper, A. Q., Cadet, Inf., prom, to Em,. — C. June 11. 

Henchman, II., Cadet, prom, to l'.ns — C. June 11. 

Huish, (»., Lieut. Sub* Assist , to be a Dep.-AsMSt.-Commis.-Gcn, of 2d clast. 
— C. June Id, 

Hare, S. B., Cadet of Em.Mii , prom, to 2d Lieut — C. June 13. 

Huish, A., Cadet of Artill., prom, to 2d Lieut. — C. June Id. 

Hunter, C., Lieut,, 50th N I , irnnsf. to Pens. Kstab. — C. June 27. 

H urn dreys, S. J., Assist. -Surg , rein, from 5th to 4th Lt. Cav. — M. June 16. 
Hogarth, J., Eos., nun. from 2‘Jlli N. I., to 2d Eur. regt.— M. July 1. 

Hawkinn, F. C , app. to do duty with 10th N 1. — M. July 2. 

Holme, P., Ens., app. to do duty with 11th N. 1. — M. July 2. 

Hamilton, R., Ens., app. to do duty with 4dd N. I. — M. July 2. 

Hooper, H., Vet. Surg , posted to 2d Lt. Cav. — M. July 2. 

Henderson, Jan., Lieut., 4f>th N. I., returned to duty. — M. July 4, 

Holland, E. M., proui. to the rank of Junior Mereh.— B, June 7 . 

Hornby, N\, Mr., ptom. to the rank of Jun. Mereh.— B. June 7 . 

Oriental Herald, V vl. 20. O 
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Ilif, Geo., Lieut., 67th N. I., to be Adj , v. Smith, dec.— C. June 4. 

Ireland, C., Ena., npp. to do duty with lfith N. I.— M. July 2. 

Jones, J., Cadet, Inf., prom, to Kns. — C. June 11. 

Johnston, J. M., Ena , app. to do duty with 43d N. L— M. July 2. 

Jackson, J. II., Mr., prom, to the rank of Jun. Merch. — B. June 7. 

Knox, J. S„ Cadet of Inf., prom, to Kns.— C. June 11. 

Kentish, John, Mr., to be acting 3d Judge of Court of Suddur Dcwanee and Fouj- 
dnry Adawlut. — B. July 8. 

Tender, IV., Kns., posted to lfith N. I — M. June 4. 

Lamb, J., Assist., Surg., rem. from 4th to 5th Lt. Cav. — M. June 16. 

Leslie, C., Lieut., Inv. F.stab., posted to 4th Native Vet. Batt. — M. June 20. 
Mncnn, John, Lieut., 52d N. I., to be Capt. of a Comp., v. M’Bean dec. 

— C. June 27. 

Maxwell, Neil, Surg., npp. to 3d Lt. Cav., v. Mackenzie, dec. — June 4. 

M’ Andrew, 7R-, Assist.-Surg.. app. to 10th Lt. Cav — C June 7. 

Mowatt, J. L., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Uuait.-Mus. to 6th batt. Artill, during 
the absence ot Lieut. Kotton — C. June 10. 

Mollut, H., Lieut., 7th Lt. Cav , returned to duty— C. June 7 
Marshall, K., Lieut., 3d Extra N. 1., returned to duty. — C. June 7. 

Mnclcod, J. C., Lieut. 2d N. L, on furl. — C. June 27. 

Mac Vitie, J. S., Lit ut. 9th N. 1 , rem. to IVns. Kst.ib — M. June 28. 

Moore, J., 2d Lieut., posted to 2d hatt Artill — M. July 1. 

Marquee ii, L , Cornet, app. to do duty with 1st Lt Cav. — M. July 2. 

Maitlnnd, J., Cornet, app. to do duty with 1st Lt. Cav. — M. July 2. 

Mori ill, T., Kns , npp. to do duty with 21st N I — M July 2. 

Macaulay, Colin, Kns., posted to 10th N. 1. — M July 1 * 

Merninjier, 11. J. (’., Lieut., 29th N L, returned to do duty — M. July 4. 

Mills, Richard, Mr., prom, to the tank of Sen Merchant— II. May 30. 

Mills, K. B., Mr., piom. to the rank ot Sen. Merch. — B May 30. 

Nisbet, M , Assist -Surg , posted to 62d N. 1 — C. June 7. 

Naplcton, 11. <i , Kns., posted to 8th N. I.- M. June 16. 

Oldfield, F. R. K , Lieut., 25th N. L, to be a Sub- Assistant Commissary-General. 
— C. June 1.1 

Dgilvy, Alex., Ksq., 3d Mem. to be 2d Mem. Med. Board, v. Gibb, prom, 

— C June 20. 

Osborn, K., Mnj , lnv. Fstali .posted to 1st Native Vet. Batt. — M. June 30. 
Price, T. S , Lieut , 8th X. I , to art ns Interp. and Quarter-Master to 18th N. I. 
— C. June 7. 

Futon, K., Kns , npp. to do duty with lbth N I — M. July 2. 

Phillipson, J., Vet. Surg , rem. from 2d to ith Lt. Ca\.— * M. July 2. 

Pitt, II , George, prom, to the innk of Factor. — 11. July 6. 

Ramsay, J , Kns., 2.ld N. I . to be Lieut , v. Crane. — C June 13. 

Rees, \V. \Y., Capt , 56th N. L, on furl — C. Mu\ .50. 

Royes, S. IL, Mr , admitted an Assist.-Surg. — M. June 28. 

Robertson, J. B., Id Lieut., posted to 2d batt ‘Artill.— M. July 1. 

Reid, L. R., Mr. piom. to the tank of Sen. Merch — B. May 30. 

Ravcnshnw, J. II. , Mr , prom, to the rank of Jun. Merch.— B. June 7. 

Russell, C. 1)., Mr., to lie Collector of Rungpore.— B. July 4. 

Robinson, F. II , Mr., to be Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate at PHlebheet. 
— B. Jul) 4. 

S ’pping, A. M., Cadet of Vrtil! , prom to 2d Lieut. — C. June 11. 

Spens, T., Assist.-Surg., app. to attend on the Lord Bishop of Calcdttn, on a 
visit to the Churches of llie Station. — C. June 13. 

Sbaw, W., K.ns., 52d N. L, to be Lieut, v. Macan, prom. — C. June 20. 

Simpson, T., Cadet, Inf., prom, to F.ns— C. June 27. 

Salter, H. F., Capt, 2d Lt. Cav., returned to duty. — C. June 7. 

Short, E. H., Ens., posted to 29th N. I.— Al. July 4. 
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Smith, F. E., Capt, 47th N. I., returned to duty. — M. July 4 . 

Sreven, J., Mr., prom, to the rank of Factor.— B. July 8. 

Taylor, J., Capt., from 2d to 1st class Assist, -Commis.-Gen. — C. June 13. 

Trevor, S S., Lieut, rem. from 2d to 1st Brig. Hotae Artill. — M. June 16. 

Tovin, R., Mr., prom, to the rank of Sen. Merch. — B. May 30. 

Talbott, T. H., Mr., prom, to the rank of Factor — B. July 6. 

Thompson, G. F., Mr., to be Deputy Collec. of Land Rev. and Oust., at Bareilly. 
— B. July 4. 

Vincent, O., Cadet, Inf., prom, to Ens. — C. June 11. 

Vincent, G. F. F., Lieut., 8th N. I., to be Capt. by brevet.— C. June 20. 

Vincent, Edm., Ens., rcm. from 2d Eur. Reg. to 29th N. 1.— M. July 1. 

Whistler, G. II., Cadet, Inf., prom, to Ens. — C. June 11. 

Walker, A., admitted Assist.-Surgeon. — C. June 11. 

Wrottesley, H., Licut.-Cul., Inv. Katt., to Comm. 12th or Agra Prov. Batt. 
— C. June 27. 

Wilkinson, J., Assist. -Surg., posted to 5th N. 1. — M. June 27. 

Worster, W. K., 2d Lieut., posted to 2d Batt. Artill. — M July 1. 

Wake, C. S. A , Ens., app trrflo duty with 13d \ . I — M. July 2. 

Mood fall, C., Lieut., 1 7 th N 1 , returned to dutv — M July 1. 

Walden, F., Esq., to be Collec of sea customs and town iluties, and land revenue 
of Bombay — -B June 5. 

Warden, J., Mr., prom, to the rank of Jun Merch — B. June 7 
Willis, W., Mr., piom. to the rank ot Jun Meiclt - - B. June 7. 

Wilkinson, L., Mr., prom, to the rank ot Factor B July <>. 

Young, T., Ens , 2d N. 1., on lull, to Eur. lor health — May 30. 

BIRTHS. 

Biggs, the lady of Lieut -Col , of Artill , of a daughter, at Cawnjiore, June 7 . 
Buckley, the lady ot \ ., ol a son, at Fultvgliur, June 13. 

Clow, the lady of the Rev. Jamos, Sen Minister of the Scotch Church, of a 
daughter, at Colab.ili, July 3. 

Campbell, the lady of Major C II., of a son, at ( (osipore, July 9. 

Dougal, the ladv of J , Esq , of a son, at Calcutta, June 9 
, Hilary, the wife of Quart -Mast W., both I oot, of a daughter, at Fort William, 
June 10. 

Garden, the lady of A., Esq , of a daughter, at Meerut, June 22. 

Home, the lady of Capt. Richard. ;>th Extra \ I., at Juhbulpore, June 10. 

Hickes, the lady of Capt. F., Comimuidir ol the Marine Batt., ot a son, at Bom- 
bay, July 5. 

Jacohs, the ladv of J H , F>q , of a son, at Kuttyghur, June 6. 

Meriton, the lady of Capt. R. O , Pay-mast , Baroda Subsidiary Force, of a aoo, 
at Baroda, June 29. 

Morrell, tlic Indy of K., Esq., of a son, at Guuljung, July 8. 

Pearson, the lady of Assist. -Surg. J. T., of a daughter, at Midnaporc, June 8. 
Wimberlcy, the lady of the Rev. t\, district Chap , of a son, At Howrah, June 11. 
Wake, the ladv of Capt. H. W., 1 1th N 1., ot a daughter, at Dacca, June 26. 
Wills, the lady of F., Esq., Civ. Sen ., of a son, at Allipore, June 29. 

MARR1 \GKS. 


S le, Arch., Lieut., 2d N. L, to Miss Maynard KUta Grange, niece of Sir Charle* 
’Oylev, Bart., at Bankipore, June 20. 


Dwyer, Francia, Eaq., Assiat.-Surg., to Miss (\ H. Dring, at Bellaspoor, 
June 30. 


Kerr, W. B., Esq., to MUs Catherine Moore, at Calcutta, Jane 2. 
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M'Mahon, M. J. T., Esq., of Civ.-Scry., to Eliza Mary, second daughter of 
Charles M'Kcnzic, Esq., Civ.-Scrv., at Calcutta, June 26. 

Mottclcy, C. f Assist-Surg. to Civ.-Surg. of Azimeer, to Mary Anne, youngest 
daughter of Brig. R. P. Wilson, at Nusseerabad, June 1. 

DEATHS. 

Aldous, the infant son of W., Capt., 38th N. I., at Futtvghur, June 22. 

Beck, Eliza, relict of the late Capt. Robert, at intally, June 19. 

Bird, E. W., son ot E., F.sq., Barrister at law, at Calcutta, July 9. 

Boileau, J. P., son of Lieut.-Col. J. P., Horse Artill., at Meerut, June 29. 

Ciaigie, Margaret, infant daughter of Major J. Craigie, at Chowringhec, July 2. 
t’orheld, A. J., daughter of Lieut. Joseph, 1st N. I,, at Allahabad, June 1, 

I)ely, T., Major, 38th Foot, at Cawnpore, June 9. 

Fleming, Robert, Esq., Surg., at Calcutta, June 9. 

Frazer, Hugh, Lieut. -Col. -Comm. Artill., at Ceylon, .June 30. 

Gwinnett, James, Ens., 1th N. I., at Daponlee, June 28. 

Gurton, J., Ksq., at Benares, formerly of Futtyghur, June 18. 

Hogg, Mary, wife of the late Capt., at Calcutta, June 21. 
ilorkin, J. W., Ens., lHtli N. I., at Mliow, July 2. 

Hunt, Robert, Lieut.-Col. -Comm, ot Invalids, at Bycullah, July 3. 

Hemming, Capt., 44th Foot, at Gha/eepmv, June 7. 

lluwthorne, Steele, youngest son of Major, 17th N. I., atDinapore, July 8. 

Lamb, W. 0., son of John, Esq., of Malda, at St. Helena. 

M‘Bean, J. G.,Capt., 52d N. 1., at Chittagong, June 14. 

Pinto, C. E. ( son of the late C. E., Esq., at Calcutta, July 6 . 

Pollock, R. M., Lieut. -Adj., 3d Extra Ucng. N. J., aged 38, at Bhopalpore, 
June 20. 

Toke, Anno, wife of J. S., I>q , Assist.-Surg , 15th N, I., at Allyghur, June 8. 
Thomson, J as., Esq., Assist. -Surg., 38th Foot, at Cawnpore, June 7. 

Thullicr, Clius., Lieut., 2d Bombay Lt. Cav., at Mhow, June 2. 


SHI PP1 N G I NT ELLIGENCE. 

ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN* PORTS. 


Date. 

1828. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 

Nov. 29 

Cowes 

Flore ntia 

Nov. 29 

Downs 

Julia 

Dec. 1 

Portsmouth. . 

John 

Dec. 1 

Bristol 

Ada 

Dec. 1 

Downs 

Adiul. Benbow 

l)m 1 

Plymouth . . 

Louisa 

Doc. 1 

Dover 

North Briton. 

Dec. 4 

Stranraer .. 

Margaret 

Dec. 8 

Dow ns 

Sovereign 

Dec. 9 

Downs 

Mork*y 

Dec. 10 

Downs 

Comet 

i)e«.ll 

Cowes 

Iris 

Dec, 13 

Cowes 

Hottentot 

Dec, 15 

Dover 

America 

Dec. 15 

Gravesend . . 

Mary 

Dec. 18 
Dec. 22 

Margate 
Ramsgate . . 

Symmetry 

Norman 


Commander. Placo of Depart. Date. 

1828. 
Aug. 8 
July 29 
July 20 
Sep. 14 
Aiig. 1 
June 29 
July 18 
June21 
July 26 
Aug. 20 
Nov. 22 
Aug. 12 
Sep. 5 
June 1 
Aug. t 
Aug. 12 


Walker 
Grant 
JMoncriefT . 
Cock 

Crawford . 
Mackay . 
Morrison . 
Coulthard . 
M.uKellar. 
Williams . 

Frank 

Weiss , 

Donald 

Dagnio 

South 

Gennie 


Batavia . . 
Bombay. . 
Batavia . . 
Cape 

Bombay. . 
Bengal . . 
Singapore 
N.S. Wales 
Bengal .. 
Batavia . . 
Madeira. . 
Bengal .. 
Mauritius 
Singapore 
Bombay. . 
Ceylon .. 
Mauritius 
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ARRIVALS IV EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 

Ship's Name. 

Commander. 

Port of Depart. 

Batavia 

. London 

Smith 

. . London 

27 Bombay 

. Sovereign 

Nt'lsfield 

. . Liverpool 

28 Bombay 

. Alroyn 

Muira 

. . Liverpool 

9 Calcutta 

. Albion 

M'Leod 

. . Liverpool 

19 N. S. Wales 

. Bencoolen 

Martin 

. . London 

12 Calcutta 

Bradock 

Whingates 

. . Liverpool 

15 Calcutta 

. Bahamian 

Pearce 

. . Liverpool 

16 Calcutta 

. Elizabeth 

Pell 

. . London 

18 Calcutta 

William . . . 

Young 

. . Lon Ion 

23 Calcutta 

, . Welcome 

Paul 

. . Glasgow 

25 Calcutta 

Hebden 

Fowler 

. . Ixmdon 

26 Calcutta 

. Fame 

Bullen 

. . London 

30 Calcutta - 

Victory 

Farquharson 

. . London 

3 Calcutta 

. City of Aberdeen 

Dutliie 

. . Glasgow 

5 Bengal 

Thames 

Brigg 

. . London 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Date. 

1828. 

Port of Depart. 

Ship’s Name 

Commander. 

Destination. 

Dec. 

1 

Cowes 

Maria 

. Steel . . 

St. D. A Cape 

Dec. 

1 

Cowes 

Jane 

. Klsworthy . . 

N. S. Wales 

Dec. 

3 

Portsmouth . . 

Ann 

. Christie 

N. Zealand 

Dec. 

5 

Liverpool 

Hose 

. Andriette .. 

Mauritius 

Dec. 

f> 

Downs 

Wm. Maitland 

. Jameson .. 

Bombay 

Dec. 

6 

Liverpool 

Spartan 

. lvves . . 

Bengal 

Dec. 

11 

Falmouth 

Clarence 

. Muddle 

South Sess 

Dec. 

13 

Gravesend 

Laurel 

. Tait 

Bengal 

Dec. 

13 

Liverpool 

Corsair 

. Robinson . . 

Kio Janeiro 

Dec. 

14 

Portsmouth . . 

( )lmda 

. Rolunson . . 

(’ape 

Dec. 

14 

Downs 

Mary Ann 

. Spottisuood 

Singapore 

Dec. 

14 

Falmouth 

Nimble 

. Broad 

Mauritius 

Dec. 

14 

Plymouth 

Forth 

Rolan Ison .. 

Mauritius 

Dec. 

14 

Plymouth 

RlimWth 

. Collins 

Madeira 

Dec. 

15 

Portsmouth . . 

Yibilia 

. Stephenson . . 

Cape 

Dec. 

16 

Gravesend 

Henr\ 

. Pearson 

C. of U. Hope 

Dec. 21 

Margate 

Favourite 

. Christie 

Cape 

Dec. 

24 

Gravesend 

Columbine 

Tait 

N. S. Wales 

All vessels that have 

sailed since Nov. 

10, have Wen 

obliged several 


times to put back to different ports \ there is not one of them in the lirt but is 
two or three times marked as arrived and departed ; and, up to the 27th of 
December, it was believed that every vessel which hail sailed since the 10th of 
NpvCmbcr was still in some Britah port. 
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General List of Passengers. 

Passp.vlkiu Homewards. 

By the Calxtia , from India — Dr. Hood ; Mcssis. William Cummings, Charles 
Seale, William Robinson, King, and Barnes 

By the Columbine, from the Cape — Mr. John Duke Jackson, merchant, and 
William Townsend. Three officers of the late ship Padttng. 

By the Henry, from the Cape — Mr. Van Derburrv, owner of the late ship 
Padang. Mr. George Semen ; Mrs. Van Dcrbutry, and children; and other 
passengers of the Padang. 

By the Admiral llutbow , from Bombay : — Mr. W. A. (fc-awfoid. 

By the North /triton , from Singapore — Captain Syme ; Messrs. Straehan and 
MacCaity, Civil Sei vice ; and James Nisbet, merchant, of the House of Nisbet 
and Dickson, (Cape.) 

By the Sovereign , from Bengal — Dr. Malcolm ; Messrs. Downs, Turner, and 
Young ; Mrs. Shaw. One servant 

By the Abel Jaiman, fiom Bata\ ta — Captain De Vues, Lieutenants Cockburn, 
Gasushal, Freetierre; nnd Mons. \ on Stork. 

By the J/«ry, from Bombay — Captain Holmes, late of the Sovereign, from 
the Mauritius. 

By the Hottentot, from the Mauritius •- Mrs. Froberville. 

By the Symnutnf, from Ceylon — Me»sts Spain, H\de, Archer, Bloomer* 
Wilmott, and tluee • nildren , Kobcits and Chambeiv Mesdames Mamwaring* 
Haildock, Roberts, Taylor, and Lister , one child, and three servants. 



TIIE ORIENTAL HERALD. 


No. 02.— FEBRUARY, 1829.— Vol. 20. 


PROCEEDINGS AT LIVERPOOL I OWBCTUO WITH OPENING THB 

Trade to Indiv and China. 

As it is our wish and intention to make 'Tim Oriental Herald' 
a record of ail that is done in this country towards opening a free 
commercial intercourse with the Eastern World, we proceed to 
detail, as briefly a-' may he found compatible with clearness and 
effect, the progressive history of the measures taken at Liverpool, — 
a town which, for its opulence, enterprise, and intelligence, is second 
to none in the kingdom, London alone excepted, and which, there- 
fore, has most appropriately taken the lead in setting an example 
of public spirit and energy to the other ports and cities of the 
realm. 

In pursuance of the announcement made in the last Number 
of ‘ The Oriental Herald/ Mr. Buckingham proceeded from 
London to Liverpool, where he arrived on the '2d of January, and 
employed the following day in seeing and conversing with the lead- 
ing merchants of the place. 1 1 is reception was every where of the 
most cordial and encouraging description; and, indeed, such wad 
the zeal evinced by men of all classes, sects, and parties, in the 
common object of Air. Buckingham’s \ isit, that political distinctions 
were no barrier to co-operation, and it would lx* difficult to say with 
whom the desire to promote the object of a Free Trade to India and 
China was strongest. 

As if to stimulate him still more strongly to the execution of hid 
task, it appears that Mr. Buckingham had scarcely reached Liver- 
pool before he encountered two such striking calls upon his atten- 
tion, as to induce him to take up his pen before he commenced hi* 
lectures, and to address the following letter : 

Oriental Herald, Hof. ‘20. P 
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To the Editors of the Liverpool Times. 

Gkn'ti.emk.v, —A lmost every day of my existence I have occasion 
to encounter some striking proof of the general want of information 
among all classes in England, with respect to our Eastern Empire ; 
and, what is still worse, of the rewriting use made by others of such 
little information ns they either have, or at least profess to have, of 
that portion of the British possessions. As I know the value of 
every line of your space, 1 will be brief in my illustration. On the 
very evening of my arrival in Liverpool, (Friday last,) I found, on 
the coffee-room table of the Waterloo Hotel, the London ‘Courier’ 
of the preceding day, which contained the following paragraph : 

‘The new law which has been proposed to the* Legislature of the 
Netherlands, with respect to the Press, is the subject of almost uni- 
versal censure, on account of the \agiiencss of its terms, and the 
rigour of its enactments. The crime of “ offence towards public 
functionaries " is perfectly new. It seems impossible that the law 
should be passed in its original Hiape.’ 

Now, Gentlemen, so far is this crime from being ‘ perfectly new,* 
that ' offence towards public functionaries ’ has, in nearly all our 
own colonies, but in India more especially, been deemed a crime of 
the deepest d>e. in ca«c«? of theft, forgery, treason, and even 
murder, those who commit these crimes in British India are allowed 
the protection of a court of justice, the assistance of counsel, and a 
trial by jury. But so much more atrocious than all these is the 
crime of ‘ offence towards public functionaries' considered in that 
country, that any mail committing it is liable to be forcibly seized, 
instantly imprisoned, and detained in a dungeon till a ship can lie 
found ready to receive him, when he is summarily transported, 
without trial, hearing, or defence, Heated worse than a felon, and 
all his property either confiscated, or left to wreck and ruin after 
the banishment of its owner. 

Such, Sirs, was my own fate. My only crime was that of 
« offence towards public functionaries/ in questioning the propriety 
of appointing a clcrgjnnin of the Scotch Church to be a clerk for 
supplying the public offices of the Indian Government with sta- 
tionery, (which appointment was subsequently annulled by the 
Government in this country because of its impropriety.) My 
punishment for thus venturing to anticipate, while in India, the just 
decision of the public authorities in England, was banishment from 
India, without trial nr hearing, and the total destruction of a valuable 
property reared entirely by my own industry, nnd producing me a 
net profit of eight thousand pounds sterling per annum. 

To this crime of ‘ offence towards public functionaries,' which 
the * Courier ’ deems so * entirely new/ I owe, indeed, my being 
In Liverpool at this hour j and in so far, I am not without the con- 
soling hope, that out of evil good may be produced j for if, by the 
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sample and assistance of this liberal and opulent town, I am en- 
abled to rouse others to excitiou, and to prevail on my countrymen 
generally to demand a change of so despotic a system, I shall 
scarcely regret my being a \ ictini to it, long and painful as my 
sufferings have been. 

To advert to the other ease, of a perverted u»t* of even the little 
knowledge possessed by some, of Indian affairs, 1 may mention that 
I had scarcely forgotten tin ignorance of the ‘ ( mirier,' before I 
was reminded of the heartlessne.ss of the ‘ Herald ;’ for, on the 
following morning, (Saturday,) the first tiling that caught my eye at 
the breakfast-table, was a vulgar and \unpeiati\e letter inserted in 
that paper, dated from Brighton, and not improbably the production 
of some East India Director there, living in luxury on the spoilt 
wrung from the helpless Indians, for whose miseries he cares so 
little. The letter adverts to the efforts made by the benevolent of 
this country to alxdish the hoi rid s.irnlice of limning human beings 
alive in Ilindoostan. And this m the strain m which this unfeeling 
being expresses himself 

'1 think those pious women with blue spa kings, and those 
tender-hearted women with no stockings at all, should not make 
such egregious tools of themselves but mind their own business, 
and leave Ilindoostan t<> follow its own customs , this would show 
more sense and less humbug than bothering the legislature with 
sanctimonious petitions to lntnfere m the c ustoms and manners of 
other commies. l or us to murfcic in the customs and manners of 
the Hindoos, is fne vety climax ol piiritanu.il absmdity,’ ^e. 

This writer begins his h tti r by statnur that he had resided nine- 
teen years in Calcutta m a civil capacitv, ami, of course, derived, 
during that period, sufficient gains of office, diawn by taxes from 
the Hindoos, to retire with a toitune. and pass his time at Brighton, 
or elsewhere, at his ease Piuy. then. was ///<* no ‘interference 
with the customs and manner- ot tin Hindoos It was certainly 
one pari of their ' customs and manners to rule their own country, 
to possess their own lauds, to enjoy the fruits of their own labours. 
And who first 1 interfered’ with thc-c • Why tins very writer and 
the body to which he belonged- — -the East India Company. Ihey 
first rob these poor Hindoos of that which till people hold in the 
highest estimation, their liberty and propc rly, dethione their princes, 
degrade their priesthood, and enslave and impoverish all classes ; 
and then, unexampled forbearance ! they call up<)n other men not 
to touch the prejudices of the Indians, or risk the safety of the 
country, by interfering with their ‘ manners and customs’ ! Can 
mockery be more complete than this ? 

But I have done , — the people of England are too just and too 
generous not to aid in ameliorating the condition of their fellow- 
subjects in the East, and, if the inhabitants of EiverjKK)! but give 
me the example of their cordial support, I w ill perforin a pilgrimage 
P 
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through every city, town, and village of the kingdom, until, like 
another Peter the Hermit, I succeed in raising one universal crusade 
against this unholy compact of civil despotism, commercial mono- 
poly, and the inhuman sanction of murderous sacrifices, and all the 
other abominations of idolatry, from which the East India Company 
derive a portion of their guilty and unhallowed gains. 

tf "a ter loo Hotel, Jan. 5. J. S. Buckingham. 

Under the impression that it would add much to the interest of 
the Lectures on the Eastern World, to make them include a popular 
description of Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Baby- 
lonia, and Persia ; and that this being delivered without notes or 
writing, so as to make it wear the appearance of a familiar con- 
versational discourse, would still increase the pleasure of the hearers, 
it was so determined on. 

The lectures were delivered at the Music Hall, in Bold-street, 
at sevenun the evening, on the 5th, 7th, and 9th of January ; and 
on each occasion the audience was considerably larger than the 
preceding, and contained very neruly as many ladies as gentlemen. 

The first lecture embraced a description of Egypt, which, 
though very rapidly hurried o\er, considerably exceeded two hours 
in the delivery. But, according to all the indications of the state of 
feeling in the audience, as well as the unequivocal testimony of 
those who expressed themselves on the subject, the details were 
deemed so full of novelty and interest, a*, to make it a subject of 
general regret that they should ha\e been closed so soon. 

The second lecture was devoted to \rabia, Palestine, Syria, Me- 
sopotamia, and Baby Ionia , and the third to Pei sia and India. In 
each of these, the same dillieult) was experienced as in the first, of 
condensing, within a given period of time, the multifarious details 
which these several countries presented to view. The same patient 
and even animated attention was, however, manifested throughout j 
and the course tei initiated with increased marks of approbation 
from every quarter of the room. 

As it is intended to repeat these lcetures on the several coun- 
tries named, in each of the towns which Mr. Buckingham may 
visit, preparatory to his Supplementary Discourse on the advantages 
to England and India, of opening a free commercial intercourse 
with every part of the Eastern World, it will not be necessary to 
print those Lectures verbatim here. He has resolved, however, with 
a view to enrich the pages of ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ and to make 
them equally the depositary of the general information detailed in 
his lectures, and of the commercial facts therein disclosed, to com- 
mence a scries of papers, beginning with his Voyage on the Nile, 
from Cairo to the Cataracts, the first article of which will be given 
in the ensuing number, in which will be embodied all the minute 
particulars, of which his Lectures were but the outline, and which 
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he purposes to continue in successive numbers, from his unpub- 
lished manuscript journals, till the whole series is brought to a 
close. In the mean time, he thinks it hut justice to the society of 
Liverpool, as well as to the independent press of that liberal city, 
to repeat, for the information of other towns in England, as well as 
for the satisfaction of thousands in India to whom their paper* 
cannot reach, but who will he looking with anxious eyes for 
whatever ' The Oriental Herald’ may contain, the several judg- 
ments passed by the editors on both sides of politics, so as, without 
unnecessary repetition, to gather the general impression of the 
w hole. 

From the. Liverpool Times of Januanj 0. 

Mr. Buckingham delivered his lirst lecture on the countries of 
the East, at the Music Hall, la^t evening, to an audience of great 
number, and of the highest respectability. The range of subjects 
was so extensive that it is impossible form to comprise, within any 
moderate compass, more than a mere enumeration of the heads of 
the discourse. After an introduction, in which Mr. Buckingham 
stated the motives which led him to tins undertaking, and the ob- 
ject he had to accomplish thcichv. in awakening the people of 
England to a sense ot the importance of a five intercourse with 
Iudia and China, he proceeded to describe the geography ot Egypt ; 
its extraordinary position, as consisting merely of one long-con- 
tinued valley, whose fertility depended cntncly cm its being the 
alluvial deposit of the Nile , Us icmarkable antiquities, espec ially at 
Alexandria, Memphis, Tcntyra, and Thebes, with a description of 
the pyramids, the gre.it sph\n\, and the colossal statue* of Mcmnon, 
still erect in the plain of Thebes , the peculiarities of its climate, 
in its being exempt from rain in the upper piovinces ot the country, 
the Etesian winds, the smioon of the dc-ert, Nc. Mr. Buckingham 
then gave a detailed account of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
productions of Egypt . numbering among the lirst, the earned, the 
buffalo, the crocodile, and the hippopotamus , among the second, 
the date, the pomegranate, rn e, sugar, cotton, flax, and indigo; 
and among the third, the emerald and the porphyry of the ancients. 
The population of Egypt lie described as consisting of Arabs, lurks, 
Greeks, Armenians, Copts, and Jews; of each of which lie gave 
the leading characteristics ; and of the religion, government, and 
commerce, he also gave the outline-features. Thu most interesting 
part of the lecture, in a general point of view, was, however, the 
detail of the singular manners and customs of the Egyptians, their 
betrothings, marriages, polygamy, funerals, feasts, pleasures, 
music, poetry, language, &c\, the contract of which with our own 
habits and feelings, added much to the impression it was calculated 
to make. 

The lecture abounded in matter of the most interesting nature, 
exciting equally the astonishment and gratification of the audience. 
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Perhaps the most interesting* circumstance of the whole was the 
very fact of n traveller so enterprising, intelligent, and celebrated as 
Mr. Buckingham, describing, in a manner peculiarly frank, ani- 
mated, and pleasing, the scenes he had passed through, and the 
events he had witnessed. The audience, amongst whom were many 
of our first merchants and our best-informed men, besides a con- 
siderable number of ladies, were delighted with the lecture, and 
frequently interrupted Mr. Buckingham with testimonies of 
applause. 

From the Liverpool ('ouricr, January 7. 

On Monday evening, that very enterprising traveller and well- 
known literary character, Mr. Buckingham, delivered the first of a 
course of lectures on the countries of the Bast, at the Music Hall, 
Bold-strcct. The room was well lilied both by ladies and gentle- 
men. Mr. Buckingham commenced his lectures hy a description 
of Egypt. In the iirst place, he explained the geographical posi- 
tion of that land which might justly be called the parent of the arts, 
sciences, &t'., and expressed his com i< non that the present de- 
plorable state of wretchedness into which its inhabitants had fallen 
was owing to the barbarity, misiulr, and malversation of its various 
governors. After some lemaiks on the situation of the hills, river, 
lakes, andianals, the lecturer proceeded to lay before his auditory 
a most beautiful and interesting account of the far-famed antiquities 
of Egypt. Here, indeed, was muttei sufficient for several lectures, 
but, as the description ot these enormous works of art was not the 
particular design of Mr. Buckingham, he passed on from them, 
but not before he had taken a parting glance at each, and suffi- 
ciently explained its situation, extent, and appearance, as to fill the 
minds of his auditory with astonishment at the skill and industry 
of the ancient Egyptians who coiishuctcd them. Mr. Buckingham 
then proceeded to describe the climate, animals, vegetables, minerals, 
population, chief town'', commerce, government, and, finally, the 
religion of that, of all others, most interesting country. We have 
seldom attended a lecture at which we have been -o much pleased 
as we were on the present octagon. From the many journals of 
travellers in that land of wondeis which have been published, a very 
good idea mav, doubtless, be formed of the vast extent and ex- 
traordinary suhhmiiv of tiie remains of the cities of Memphis and 
Thebes, the pillars, catacombs, well**, baths, temples, sphynxes, and 
monuments of Egvpl ; but a much stronger impression is made 
upon the mind by hearing the narrative from the lips of a gentle- 
man who has himself, at great person, d inconvenience and expense, 
traversed the country, and not as an ordinary looker on, but as a 
critical observer ot the mighty works of its former inhabitants* 
The manner ot the lect uier free and elegant, and his descrip- 
tions brief, but clear and satisfactory ; and the repeated testi- 
monials of approbation wlm.li he received from his respectable audi- 
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tory, as he proceeded with his graphic and interesting illustrations, 
were strongly in proof of the interest he had excited. 

From the Liverpool Observer, January 8. 

Mr. Buckingham, who was some years ngo the Editor of 'The 
Calcutta Journal,’ whose claims to the consideration of the British 
public were manifested by his oppressive expulsion from that 
country, and who now is known as a traveller in the East, und as 
the talented and indefatigable Editor of several excellent periodi- 
cal works, gave his first lecture on the Eastern World, at the 
Music Hall, on Monday evening. The company was respectable 
and numerous, comprising many ladies and gentlemen of the first 
description , and we obsened a considerable number of the Society 
of Friends, who are ever amongst the foremost in the desire to 
obtain every kind of information that may tend to ameliorate the 
condition of any class of their fellow-beings. Mr. Buckingham 
was cheered on his appearance, and frequently applauded during his 
lecture, which gave much satisfaction to the whole audience. 

It is impossible, witlmi our limits, to convey more than a brief 
sketch of the interesting particulars which occupied the energetic 
exertions of the speaker for two hours, and (hough his delivery is 
rapid, embraced on!) half of tin* heads announced in the bill. The 
subject was exclusively on Egvpt — its antiquities, productions, 
population, kc., and is mtrodm tory to other lectures, more imme- 
diately bearing upon the political state of the East Indies and the 
grand question of tin* opening of the trade to China, — upon the 
subject of which wc antiupate murh of satisfactory and interesting 
information from the lecturer, who lias o tie red himself to the notice 
of the intelligent community ol Liverpool. 

Mr. Buckingham’s second lecture wa- delivered on Wednesday 
evening, and included a vast range of subjects , giving a descrip- 
tion of all that was remarkable m Vralna, the Bed Sea, Palestine, 
Phoenicia, Syria, the Decapolis, Mesopotamia, and Babylon, with 
vivid pictures of Mecca, Medina, Mocha, Jerusalem, Damascus, 
Aleppo, Baalbeek, Palmvr.t, Tv re, Salon, Antioch, and all the other 
towns; the river Jordan, the lake 1 ibenas, and the Dead Sea, Ju 
Mesopotamia, he described the Tigris and Euphrates, I r of the 
Chaldees, Moosul, and the ruins ot Nineveh and Babylon. The 
manners of the Arabs and Syrians were dwelt upon with great 
ardour, especially their independence, their hospitality, the bravery 
of their men, and the beauty of thur women. Throughout every 
part of his lecture, Mr. Buckingham displayed a great admiration 
of the virtues of the sex, and dwelt much upon their benevolent 
influence m society. 1 1 is views of jadygamy were strikingly 
original, and excited great attention , and, on several occasions 
throughout the lecture, the attention of the audit nee was intense. 

Mr. Buckingham’s audience was, on this occasion, even more 
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numerous than on the former : the room, indeed, was full. He 
was cordially cheered on his appearance ; repeatedly interrupted by 
applause as he proceeded ; and, on one or two occasions, where he 
gave vivid illustrations of the benefits of unrestricted commerce in 
improving the condition of mankind, and of civil and religious 
liberty in softening all their evil pas-dons, he was honoured with 
three distinct and long-continued rounds of applause. 

On the whole, the gratification of the audience seemed to be even 
higher on this occasion than on the first ; and, we doubt not, it will 
be still higher on Friday. It does great honour to the society of 
Liverpool to have evinced their sentiments so favourably on tins 
occasion of Mr. Buckingham’s appearance among them. 

From Gme's Liverpool Advertiser, January 8. 

In company with a very numerous and most respectable auditory, 
we participated in the unequivocal satisfaction of witnessing, on 
Monday night lad, the delivery of Mr. Buckingham’s first lecture 
introductory of that subject, to which in our last publication we 
directed the attentive consideration of the public. Mr. Buckingham’s 
second lecture took place last night , and on both occasions his 
talents and experience were successfully exercised. Possessing an 
uppearancc peculiarly prepossessing, ot a gracious, benevolent, and 
intelligent east of feature and expression of countenance, the manner 
of this gentleman confers additional interest on the subject-matter 
of his discourse, and he himself is a striking instance ot the union 
of qualities most to be desired— the simpler munditis. His style 
is peculiarly suited to the delivery of lectures, intended to be ren- 
dered familiar and accessible. It may be described as conversational 
oratory. It is complete delineation. We wander with the traveller, 
and scarce need u chart to guide us on our way j we roam with him 
by the hanks of Ndus, we descend into the catacombs, or calculate 
the height of a pyramid, and as the Orientalist, (so to call him,) 
unfolds the stores of his enlarged conception, we take possession of 
his treasures, and imagination bodies forth, with the fidelity of a 
diagram, scenes which, so far as we are concerned, may almost be 
termed visionary. Regretting that the almost boundless variety of 
those subjects, into which Mr. Buckingham entered, does neces- 
sarily preclude us from giving a report in detail, yet we cannot re- 
frain from partially alluding to the primary features of his discourses- 

[To this succeeds a very copious report, which, for the reasons 
before assigned, it will not be necessary for us to repeat.] 

From the Liverpool Mercury , January 9. 

Mr. Buckingham delivered the first of a series of lectures on the 
antiquities, resources, manners ike. Kc., of the Eastern World, to a 
numerous and mo-t respectable audience, amongst whom we were 
happy to sec some of the first merchants and most influential cha- 
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rooters in the town, at the Music Hall, on Monday night. From the 
immense extent and discursive nature of the subjects treated of by 
Mr. Buckingham, (who communicated the information acquired by 
him on his extensive travels, in a manner so pleasing and animated; 
as, together with the sterling nature of the information imparted, to 
draw forth frequent hursts of applause,) it is utterly impossible for 
us to give any thing like even a sketch of a lecture which, spoken 
with the utmost fluency, occupied upwards of two hours in the de- 
livery. The matter, too, though highly interesting to the philoso- 
pher and the man, for the greater part, was not such as is looked 
for in the pages of a newspaper. We shall, therefore, for the pre- 
sent, confine ourselves to an enumeration of some of the topics se- 
lected by Mr. Buckingham, and shall probably give a more ex- 
tended notice of this lecture, and the succeeding ones, in our minor 
publication. 

Mr. Buckingham’s principal object in this first lecture, was to 
point out the natural resources and capabilities of the country, and 
to show that the misgovernment of man Imd contrived to render, in a 
great measure, useless the almost unlimited bounties of Providence. 
In the course ot his address, ho, was frequently and warmly ap- 
plauded, and the fads lie < ommuniuited were received with much 
gratification by his numerous and respectable audience. 

On Wednesday evening Mi. Buckingham delivered his second 
lecture, the subjet ts of which weie, Persia, Arabia, and Syria, 
their geographical situation, climate, productions, antiquities, &c. 
and the manners and customs of their inhabitants. We are sorry 
that our ‘pace will not admit ol a more extended notice of this lec- 
ture, which was as well attended, and received with as much satis- 
faction, as its predecessor. Mr. Buckingham huccmlcd in pleasing 
and instructing Ins audience for about two hours and a half. This 
evening his subject is Persia and India, and to-morrow a supple- 
mentary lecture will be delivered, solely applying to the evils of the 
monopoly which has so long fctteied the resources of the Fast* 
and to this last lecture, as being the most important, and coming 
directly within the scope of our duty, we shall, of course, pay par- 
ticular attention. We have not the smallest doubt that our talented 
and well-informed visitor will be eminent!) successful in exhibiting 
the monster Monopoly in its proper colours, and exciting universal 
hatred and detestation against it. 

From the Livcipool Chronule , January 10. 

Mr. Buckingham's lecture-, it gives us pleasure to observe, have 
been attended by audiences of which, both for numbers and respect- 
ability, he may justly be proud, and the applauses wrung from them 
by the pleasing popular style of his delivery, must have proved to 
him an abuudunt source of gratification. 

The visitof Mr. Buckingham to this town has roused the latent feel- 
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active exertion. The lectures of that gentleman have been attended by 
numerous, respectable, and .attentive audiences, who appear to have 
deeply felt the importance of the great question, which he has so 
boldly and ably advocated in his various publications, and to which, 
for the first time, he now seeks to draw public attention by a per- 
sonal appeal. In whatever light the question be viewed, it is one 
of vast importance. As a field for profitable commercial enterprise, 
it affords boundless facilities ; the fertile territory of India yields all 
the productions of the tropics in endless profusion, and the vast po- 
pulation raised by the grand civilizer, unshackled commerce, would 
be clad in the produce of English looms, and eventually participate 
in the more important benefits which would inev itably result from an 
unrestricted intercourse with Europeans. To the merchant, the manu- 
facturer, and the tradesman, well as to the philosopher, this ques- 
tion is of the deepest interest. To the mere plodder after w T ealth, 
India presents the most inviting aspect ; and to the speculator on 
the improvement of his .species, it is of paramount interest, as he 
well knows nothing (an tend so rapidly to advance mankind as the 
exhibition of a higher and a better state of existence than the one 
to which they have been habituated. Every motive, then, which 
can have influence with a people, urges to resolute and determined 
opposition to the renewal of the most odious monopoly which ever 
oppressed a people abroad, or prevented prosperity at home. 

In the limits bf an article m a newspaper, it is almost impossible 
to state the advantageous i exults which would accrue from the co- 
lonization ot India l>y Europeans j the application of British in- 
dustry, capital and enterprise would, 111 half a century, ruise a hun- 
dred millions of people Irom the most grovelling condition, and fill 
England with wealth. What has already been done, in spite of the 
mul tilai ions obstacles and restrictions imposed by the Company, in 
the cultivation o! indigo only, is sufficient to show what may be 
effected under a wEe and less rapaeious government. In the year 
1780, the impott of indigo into this country was '215,000 lbs. ] in 
182(», it was ;,n;3,7 10 Ills. ; and it i> a singular fact, that out of 
309 manufacturers of indigo for exportation in Bengal, only 37 arc 
natives of India , the rest are Europeans, who, in spite of the most 
odious combiu.it ion ol lcstrictious that over monopolist conceived, 
or tyranny imposed, have, by wonderful perseverance, brought the 
manufacture ol this single article to very gieat amount and perfec- 
tion. \\ hat has resulted Irom the cultivation of indigo, may serve 
to show what the cultiv ation ot other articles would be, were the 
capital ot English merchants permitted to be employed without 
restraint in Ilindoostan. 

The partial opening of the trade, in 1813, has done much for 
both countries, though, even now, no European can reside in India 
without a license Irom the Company ; nor, having the license, can 
he have any intercourse with the inteiior, for a law exists in India, 
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which subjects any merchant found more thor^tei! miles from any 
of the Presidencies to be taken into custody. 

The people of this country will, we doubt not, be stimulated into 
active exertion against the renewal of the Charter, for when the 
question is placed before them, the advantages which would result 
to the country are so apparent, and the injustice of the Charter so 
obvious, that, from a mere sense of self-interest alone, they would 
join in a petition against it. 

If Mr. Buckingham should persevere in his intention to visit the 
chief manufacturing towns in England and Scotland, he will organize 
an opposition which must succeed. The reasonable demands of a 
whole people cannot be rejected, even by the Duke’s strong Go- 
vernment, should it continue, and we feel assured that the whole 
people will take up this, question. Let not the labourer or the 
small trader suppose that they have no interest in the opening of the 
China trade, and the unrestricted intercourse with India; for they 
will find that the demand for labour will increase its value, whilst 
the increase of the supply of very many articles of commerce will 
render living better and cheaper. Every motive of humanity, as 
well as interest, joins to impel men to oppose the renewal of the 
monopoly, for out ol its destruction the greatest blessings will How 
to both countries. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive the result of the opening of the 
China trade ; but, in lhiuloostan alone, one hundred millions of hu- 
man beings, now the victims of the most debusing superstition and 
oppressive government, would be raised from their degradation, and 
would eventually become our most valuable customers. Cato u«cd 
to commence and end his counsels with the words Delmda rst Car- 
thago, (Cartilage must be de-tro\ed ) Ho example ought be fol- 
lowed by the people of England ; they ought unceasingly to demand 
the unqualified destruction of the Indian monopoly, ‘ The China 
'Trade' ought to be< ome a watch-word among us — it should he writ- 
ten in every counting-house, iiw ribed over the doors of every manu- 
factory, and in the workshop of every artisan. Mr. Buckingham 
deserves the thanks of the community for his labours, for they are 
directed to effect one of the greatest and most beneficial reforms, to 
advance the prosperity of his own country, and to confer inestimable 
blessings on countless millions of his fellow -( reatures. 

The exertions of Mr. Buckingham have already produced good 
results in this town men of all parties and sects have united in 
this one object ; and a requisition is now in course of signature to 
our worthy chief magistrate, requesting him to call a public meet- 
ing for the consideration of thi*> most important question. Liver- 
pool ^will thus honourably lead the way in this noble cause, and, if 
her example be followed by London, and other great towns and 
counties, we shall assuredly see a result alike m-fcs-nry for the 
prosperity of England and the happiness of Hindoostan. 
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I'ron&hc. Liverpool Albion, January 12. 

This gentleman delivered, in the course of the preceding week, 
the series of lectures on the Eastern World to which we alluded in 
our paper of Monday last. Most of our contemporaries have taken 
the trouble to give outlines of these lectures, as if Mr. Buckingham 
had been describing countries of which the public had never before 
heard a single word, and as if his description of Egypt, Arabia, and 
Persia had all the charm of novelty ! We must say, that wc admire 
the industry more than wc do the judgment which our brother editors 
have displayed on this occasion. We do not mean to say, that Mr. 
Buckingham did not succeed in rendering his lectures interesting ; 
on the contrary, we thought that both his matter and his manner 
were eminently pleasing. He relieved the dry geographical, anti- 
quarian, and statistical details which composed the chief part of his 
discourses by the occasional introduction of philosophical observa- 
tions on society and manners, as well as bv the seasonable use of a 
little wit and saicasm. 11 is audiences, which were numerous and 
respectable, were highly delighted with the series of lectures, and 
testified their approbation of the lectin cr by frequent and repeated 
plaudits. In consequence of the lecturer not having been able to 
treat of all the topics in his syllabus in the number of three dis- 
courses, he was under the necessity of delivering a fourth, or sup- 
plementary lectuic, on Saturday. This was the. most interesting 
lecture of the course, and tiaiw.cnded all the rest in importance. Its 
object was to dev elope all the injuries w hich England suffers by 
being excluded fiom the trade to China, and from a free intercourse 
with the interior of India, and to piopo<e measures for removing 
these evils. Of a lecture which occupied nearly two hours in the 
delivery, and which contained a great mass of statement and detail, 
it is impossible for us to do more than furnish our readers with an 
outline of the principal topics discussed by the lecturer. 

[To this succeeds a verynccuiate outline report of the supplemen- 
tary lecture alluded to.] 

Prom (low's f.ivnpool Aden tiscr, Januanj 15. 

Mr, Buckingham delivered his third lecture on Friday, and on 
Saturday he entered at large into the question of the East India 
Company’s monopoly. On both occasions the attendance waa 
numerous and highly respectable, and on the latter day we felt much 
pleasure in finding him siirtoundcd by a large portion of the mer- 
cantile wealth and eminence of the town. Among the gentle- 
men who tilled the orchestra, wc noticed the Major, (N. Robin- 
son, Esq,,) Mr. J. Cropper, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Robert Benson,. 
Mr. Grant, Mr. D. Hodgson, Mr. W. Rulhbonc, Mr. Alston, 
Mr. II. Booth, Mr. W. Earle, Mr. Thomas Thornlcy, Mr. E* 
Roscoe, Mr. T. Teat ho m, Mr. Prevust, Mr. Hardman Earle, Mr. 
Edward Cropper, Mr. James Riley, juu., Mr. T. B. Barclay, Mr. 
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Samuel Hope, Mr. Porter, &c. &c. Persia anjpjndia, their geo- 
graphical positions, antiquities, population, commerce, &c. were 
fully explained in the course of the third lecture, aud the details 
given were of the most interesting description. The same classic 
purity of style, simplicity of manner, and fidelity of narration which 
we observed upon in our last, distinguished the lecturer on the pre- 
sent occasion. He really fascinated his auditors, and drew down 
the liveliest marks of approbation. The supplementary lecture 
considerably exceeded the others iu importance. 

From the Liverpool Times, January 13. 

The visit of Mr. Buckingham to this town has been attended 
with surprising success, in arousing our mercantile men to a sense 
of the importance of using every efl'ort to obtain tlu* abolition of 
all restrictions on the trade to India and ( hina, on the approaching 
expiration of the East India Company’s Charter. This is a subject 
on which the country only needs to be informed, in order to raise 
its voice loudly against the prolongation of the anomalous and 
baneful system which has -o long existed. W e refer our readers to 
an article in another column, containing an outline of the luminous 
and admirable lecture gi\en by Mr. Ihnkinglium on Saturday. 
The facts it exhibits ought to be universally known, and deeply im- 
pressed upon the public imiul. They prove, beyond all question, 
that the system of despotic government and commercial monopoly 
maintained by the East India ( ompany is pregnant with the most 
serious and extensive evils. They go, indeed, the full length of 
proving the absolute unfitness of the Ea-t India Company, from its 
very constitution, to govern the immense terrifomxs, and to superin- 
tend and control the boundless held of commerce in the East. They 
show that wc have neglected, and are neglecting, in consequence of 
the exclusive privileges granted to this Company, the cultivation of 
an intercourse with the people of India aud ( hina, which would 
certainly produce a vast extension of our own commerce, and an 
incalculable improvement m the circumstances, habit", and morals 
of the natives of Asia. 

The Charter of the East India Company erects a barrier between 
a country small in extent, but surpassing every other in morul and 
commercial power, aud that ‘ hive of nations on the vast continent 
of Asia, whose myriads are in a state of seini-barburfem, and to 
whom the greatest happiness that could possibly arrive would be 
an infusion of the energies and arts of Europe. Asia abounds, per- 
haps above all other quarters of the globe, in the materials of 
wealth and greatuess ; but they lie miscmbly neglected, in conse- 
quence of the indolence, ignorance, prejudices, and superstitions of 
the inhabitants. England, on the other hand, has the power of 
turning these materials to account. .She can impart all the \siatlc8 
want— civilization, liberty, marit : me skill, manufacturing industry, 
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commercial enterpflfc?, moral and intellectual energy, and— last, but 
greatest— the light 'of a pure religion. Nor can she impart these 
benefits without receiving an equivalent. 

Hut whilst these are things which she might do, let us inquire 
what she has done. She has resigned the government of one hun- 
dred millions of Asiatics, and the commerce of four or five hundred 
millions, into the hands of a mere Company of merchants, to whom 
is given absolute power and all hut absolute monopoly, — a Company 
whose very constitution unfits it for acting with an enlarged view 
either to its own profit or the happiness of the nations whom it go- 
verns, — whose commercial system is founded on the narrowest and 
worst principles, — whose government is a clumsy despotism, — a 
Company which is daily committing egregious blunders and acts of 
oppression, — which impoverishes India, and not only does not en- 
rich, but positively burdens England. Perhaps no institution can 
be pointed out in the whole world, which stands in the way of so 
much good as the East India Company. Wc need not say that the 
renewal of its charter would he a calamity not merely to this coun- 
try, but to the species. 

Wc rejoice, therefore, that the inhabitants of this great commercial 
town have been aroused betimes to a H’nse of the importance of 
this subject. All the other towns in the kingdom, not even ex- 
cepting London, look for example to Liverpool. The metropolis is 
overspread with the ramifications of the East India Company, which 
in a considerable degree embarrass and fetter its mercantile popula- 
tion } but Liverpool is nearly free from that kind of influence, and 
is so situated as to he deeply interested m the opening of the trade 
to the East. Air. Buckingham has, therefore, been received with 
open arms by all classes of our merchants. His lectures have 
been attended by audience*', whose numbers and respectability have 
never been surpassed on any similar occasion in this town, and who 
have manifested the most lively interest in the subjects discussed. 
The manner in which he was attended in the Orchestra of the Music 
Hall at his last lecture, with the resolution of thanks moved by the 
Mayor and Mr. C ropper, and enthusiastically adopted by the meet- 
ing, proves that lie will be seconded in his public-spirited exertions 
by all the influence of the town of Liverpool. 

Wc have $con with very great satisfaction the cordial reception 
which Mr. Buckingham, the public-spirited advocate of Free Trade 
to the East, has met with, during the last week, from all classes of 
the inhabitants of this town, and esjveeially from the most active and 
enlightened of our merchants. 1 1 is lectures on Wednesday arid 
Friday were attended by ‘even larger audiences than that on Mon* 
day, and on Friday evening the body of our spacious Music Hall was 
filled almost to overflowing. We have never, on any occasion, seen 
larger or more respectable audiences at lectures in this town ; and 
the spirit manifested was one of the most cordinl pleasure at the 
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enlightened views and generous sentiments oUftVIr. Buckingham, 
mingled with astonishment at the infatuated policy of the Bast India 
Company. 

During the first three lectures, Mr. Buckingham went rapidly 
over the classical ground of Egypt, Arabia. Palestine, Syria, Meso- 
potamia, Persia, and India. His sketches of these countries, though 
brief, were spirited and interesting in the highest degree. We do 
not use too strong a term when we say that his hearers were fasci- 
nated by the beautiful simplicity, liveliness, clearness, and natural 
eloquence with which Mr. Buckingham drew his pictures. All the 
lectures, too, were made to hear in some degree on the subject of 
commerce, to illustrate its advantages, and especially to show the 
benefits of free and unrestricted trade. We cannot attempt to fol- 
low the lecturer over the c\tensi\e — the too extensive — field which 
he traversed, through which his audience followed him with no other 
regret than that lus course was necessarily so hurried ; but we shall 
give an abstract of the statements and arguments of his supple- 
mentary lecture on Saturday, which was devoted to the great ob- 
jects of exposing the pernicious c fleet * of the monopoly and despotic 
power exercised by the East India ( ompany, and the incalculable 
benefits which would accrue to this country ami to Asia from the 
opening of the trade to the free competition of all British mer- 
chants. 

The one object desired by the friends of free trade was, that the 
legislature would refuse to grant the next application of the East 
Company for the renewal of their charter. By uttering the single 
monosyllable ‘ No,’ they would < hange the* face of Asia, and revive 
and extend beyond all its former limit-* the drooping trade of this 
country. Mr, Buckingham earnestly pressed on his audience the 
great importance of exerting them-ilves with vigour and perse- 
verance to prevent the national calamity ot the renewal of the Com- 
pany's charter. lie declared his own determination to use every 
effort in his power for this end, anti he tailed for their most active 
co-operation. He said that lie hoped aga.n to have the honour of 
appearing before them on this subject — an announcement which the 
audience received with three loud and distinct rounds of applause. 
Mr. Buckingham expressed his deep and lively sense of the extreme 
kindness which he hud experienced in Liverpool, and com luded his 
lecture amidst enthusiastic expressions of approbation from the 
audience. 

The Mayor here came forward, and said, that lie could not permit 
the meeting to separate, without attempting to express the obliga- 
tions under which Mr. Buckingham had laid the inhabitants of 
Liverpool, by bis exertions to give them information, and to rouse 
them to activity on the subject of the India and China trade. He 
therefore begged leave to move — ‘ Tlmt the cordial thanks of this 
meeting be presented to Mr, Buckingham, for his exertions in ex- 
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posing the injurious effects consequent on a continuance of the 
monopoly of the East India Company : and that this meeting can- 
not permit Mr. Buckingham to leave Liverpool without expressing 
their best wishes for his success in the towns w’hich he is about to 
visit.’ (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. James Cropper said that he had the greatest pleasure in 
seconding the motion of thunks to his friend, Mr. Buckingham, for 
the exertions he had made to promote the prosperity of his own 
country and the interests of a large portion of the human race. 
(Cheers.) A cordial expression of their feelings would, however, 
mean little, if they did not follow it up by ultciior measures. It had 
been already mentioned, that a requisition for a public meeting 
was in course of signature, and was, he believed, almost universally 
signed, for he knew' no one who opposed it ; what reception it was 
likely to meet with fiom their worthy chief magistrate, they had 
already seen. (Chens.) But the) must not suppose, because they 
were all of one mind here, that the triumph was gained : it would 
require great exertions to struggle against a monopoly which had 
lasted so long. So man) advantages hud been stated to them as 
certain to result fiom opening the trade to the East, and with s<< 
much talent, as to leave him little or nothing to say. One considera- 
tion, however, he would mention, and that was that in most new 
trades they could not contemplate any advantage to arise for some 
years, whereas in the China trade, the moment it was opened, they 
would all have tea of hotter quality at half the price. But great as 
the commercial advantages oi opening the trade would he, they were 
nothing compared with the inteiesls of '■o many millions of our 
fellow-subjects in India sunk in ignorance and superstition, (('heers.) 
He would read an extract of a letter which he had lately received 
from a friend in India, and w hie h presented considerations of 
immense importance : ‘In the district of Tirhoot, where the 
British indigo planters are numerous, there has taken place a very 
happy improvement in the state of the Natives, especially in those 
connected with the indigo planters, who are so respectable and 
respected as to be applied to by the Natives to settle their disputes, 
instead of going to law, and who give them advice and medicine 
when they are in trouble or sickness.’ If |>v the cultivation of one 
small article so much had been done, and if the labours of the mis- 
sionaries had opened the way to the improvement of the Natives by 
scriptural instruction, what might thev not expect when the mighty 
engine of commercial intercourse was added to the present causes 
t>f improvement ? (Cheers.) Could they doubt that they were botmd 
to use every fucultv they were endowed with for the happiness’ of 
the human f.uuilv ? And could they any more doubt wlmt would be 
their doom, if they neglected to avail themselves of the almost 
miraculous opportunities they now enjo)ed of conferring the greatest 
■blessings on the inhabitants of India? (Cheers.) He would now 
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put the resolution of thanks to the vote. (It was carried with the 
loudest acclamations.) 

Mr. Buckingham acknowledged the vote of thanks, and took his 
leave in the following terms : ‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, I began 

these lectures by expressing my regrets at the difficulty of finding 
adequate terms in which to acknowledge, as it deserved, your gene- 
rous and flattering attention. In the course of their delivery, I had 
frequent occasion to repeat those regrets • but, at their termination, 
I have now to say, that of all the emotions 1 have felt for many, 
many months, the most powerful is the excess of pleasure and 
delight which I feel at this mark of \our Countenance and appro- 
bation. This excess of feeling has so passed all ordinary bounds as 
to have become even painful to sustain. It has been said, indeed, by 
the royal sage, that “ out of the fullness of the heart the mouth 
spenketh j" but the fullness of the heart under which l suffer is such 
as to place a seal upon my lips. I can only say, in words the sim- 
plicity of which I desire to be impressive — May God be with you 
all ! May we think of each other during our absence as persons 
allied in the same holy cause, and may we always remember that 
the eye of the Omnipresent observes uu in the performance of our 
duty !' Mr. B. then retired amidst warm and long-continued 
applause. 

The three following letters appeared in the Liverpool papers 
during the period of the lectures being delivered there; and may 
be received as additional testimony of the general interest excited 
on the subject : 

To the Editor of the Liverpool Chronicle. 

Sib, — The visit of Mr. Buckingham to this town, and the disse- 
mination of his varied information on Last Indian affairs, cannot 
fail to awaken very great interest in the minds of the Liverpool 
merchants. I am very anxious that this feeling should not be 
permitted to expire, but that it should be cherished and encouraged 
in every possible way, and by every possible means. A society 
ought to be at once instituted, which should have for its prime 
object the agitation of the Indian question, the spread of just 
notious on the unjust monopoly, and the consolidation of all the 
energies of the enemies of monopoly into a focus. There is no man 
who will not be interested in the success of the scheme, for there is 
no man who wiU not be benefited by it. It is not the ship-owners 
merely — it is the artisan of every description, who must be 
advantaged by the opening of the trade * his labour will become 
more valuable, and his expenditure will be less. 

* The Indian question is, in fact, one which lies between the whole 
•of the people of this country and the little knot of merchants whose 
counting-house is in Leadcnhall-street. If proper exertion is used, 

Oriental Herald , E ol, 20. Q 
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and the whole country well awakened to the value of the question, 
no one can doubt the result. The House of Commons ought to be 
filled with petitions, coming from public meetings of the people. 
Farmers, merchants, and manufacturers, are alike interested in the 
success of the cause y and when they are once well awake to it, 
they will not, I hope, relinquish the object. 

Too much praise cannot be given to Mr. Buckingham, who has, 
by his ability and zeal, commenced this good work ; he can, how- 
ever, but lay the case before the people, and the rest must be done 
by the community. Mr. Buckingham has, however, a fair claim 
to the merit of having' lirst publicly agitated, in these times, this 
great question j and, though be is singly opposed to a host, he, no 
doubt, remembers that the monster (inluh was slain by a shepherd, 
with no better weapons than a sling and a stone. 

A Merchant. 

To the Editor of the Liverpool Observer. 

Sir, — I hope that the visit of a gentleman to this town, so justly 
celebrated for his zeal and activity as Mr. Buckingham, will have a 
tendency to rouse the mercantile and shipping interests, and the 
public generally, from the lethargy into which they seem un- 
accountably to have fallen with regard to that great question of 
such moment to Liverpool and the adjacent district, — the exten - 
sion of our Tuide to ( hum, and tin unrestricted Navigation of the 
Indian Seas. 

It certainly is galling in the extreme to witness foreign shipping 
come here to enter fui Canton dnect, and take on hoard a lading 
of specie, thus operating in various ways to the disadvantage of this 
country, lirst ns respects our ship-owners by injuring their property, 
and again by draining the country of precious metals ; besides, as the 
article of tea generally finds the be^t market, there is every reuson 
to suppose a great part of these cargoes arc resbipped to this 
country in a clandestine manner, thereby injuring the revenue to an 
indefinite extent, which would he avoided if a reduction of duty 
on this article was allowed, and the trade thrown open to honourable 
competition. 

In fact, this subject is of such paramount interest, and branches 
out into such innumerable channels, that for the present I will only 
speak of it, in the hope that some of your intelligent correspondents 
wiH take up the pen and wield it in an abler manner than 1 can. 
What I have to urge upon your readers generally is, that * ib« ball 
should be kept up/ and every one be on the qui vive till the grand 
object is accomplished. 'Die time in prospect appears long ere the 
charter of the C ompany expires, but we should recollect delays are 
demgerous ; and I would recommend it seriously to our merchants, 
&C«, to enter into arrangements immediately, (if necessary, call a 
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town’s meeting,) and form a junction with Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Glasgow, Hull, Bristol, Leeds, &c., and concert measures for 
carrying on the war with the Leudenhall-stroet gentry j and, no 
doubt, if taken in time, there is little reason to fear any thing but a 
successful issue to their exertions, which, that it may be the case, is 
the prayer of 

An Enemy to Monopoly. 

To the pAtitnrs of the Liverpool Times. 

Gentlemen, — Perusing your paper of the l.ith instant, and 
reading the most praiseworthy efforts of Mr. Buckingham to rouse 
the people of this kingdom to make a simultaneous effort, when the 
charter of the East India Company expires, to prevent the renewal 
of its nioaojxdy, which is like a millstone round the neck of this 
country, paralysing the efforts of the merchant, the ship-owner, the 
revenue of the kingdom, the manufacturer as well as the agri- 
culturist, to an ama/ing extent, — 1 heg the last-named highly 
respectable class of individuals to consider the following statement, 
and sec whether, in petitioning for a duty on the import of foreign 
wool, they have not in their own power, by vigorously uniting with 
the commercial interest, a more certain means of advancing the 
value of their wool than by any restrictions of import ; especially 
when it is considered that the wool of this country is not of u 
quality which can ever to a great extent supersede foreign wool, 
whilst the produce of this country is pe< uliarly applicable to the 
manufacture of woollen goods exported to ( hina. An article in 
your paper tells us the East India ( ompnny have only contracted 
for 25,000 pieces of serges ; and in cunsequence of which, your 
paper further tells us, the inhabitants of Ashburton are thrown into 
the greatest distress, and hundreds destitute of the common neces- 
saries of life. About seven years ago, the purchases of the East 
India Company were about 350, ooo pie<es of long ells annually; 
these are now reduced to loo,(MX> or 15n.ooo pieces , and, as each 
long ell in Us manufacture requires about II lbs. of wool, the pro- 
duce of this country, we mu-t conclude, from the reduction in the 
purchases of the Company, there would have been not less than an 
accumulated stock of 15,400,000 lbs. of British wool, equal to 
64,170 packs of 240lbs. each on hand, applicable to this purpose, 
if the energies of our merchants hud not found other channels. I 
trust the complaint of reduced prices and accumulated stock of wool 
is here most satisfactorily accounted for. Persons unacquainted 
with the manufactures of the kingdom may consider this an exag- 
gerated statement, but the writer of this paper has been long con- 
versant with the subject, and its authenticity may be relied cm. 
Conclusions to be drawn from the preceding facts are left to the 
consideration of every intelligent mind j but I would ask, bow im- 
mense would have been the diffusion of labour and capital, and the 
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employ and comforts distributed amongst thousands, ifj instead of 
exporting bullion to China to purchase teas, the Company bad con- 
tinued to send out long ells as extensively as it once did, and I 
believe was compelled to do to the extent I have named, previous 
to the Ja^t renewal of its charter ? Extended as the trade in long ells 
then was, I conceive, if the trade with China was once open, such is 
its immense population, with their universal desire for woollen 
goods, the extent of traffic in these articles would be incalculable} 
but, if they have to procure them, as we may well conceive, with 
similar imposts to those which are placed on our tea, need we to 
wonder that the consumption of long ells and all goods exported 
to China is extremely limited 5 

E. P. 

The most gratifying proof, however, next to the vote of thanks 
by the Mayor of Liverpool, which Mr. Buckingham received, of not 
having sown his seed on barren ground, is the fact, that before he 
quitted Liverpool, the following Requisition, containing the signa- 
tures of all the most opulent, enterprising, and best-informed mer- 
chants of the place, was presented lo the worshipful the Mayor : 


To the H'oi shipful the Mayor. 


Liiorpool, January 11, 1829. 

Sin, — We, the undersigned bankers, merchants, free burgesses, 
and other inhabitants of Li\erpo<d, deeply impressed with the itn- 
portanee of extending the commercial relations of this country with 
bis Majesty’s dominions in the Eust Indies, and with China, re- 
spectfully request that you will call a Public Meeting for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the best means of removing the 
restrictions imposed upon commerce by the present charter of the 
East India Company; and of prevailing on the Legislature to se- 
cure to the public all those benefits which a free commercial inter- 
course with India and C hina is capable of affording. 


J. Bolton 
John Gladstone 
Jaiucs Cropper 
Arthur llcy wood 
Hubert Benson 
Rich. Lev land 
J, A. Yates 
Eyre Evans 
Geo. Grant 
Chits. Lawrence 
John Garnett 
William My res 
John Ewart 
Thomas ('use 
JH. B. Hollinshead 
J. T. Alston 
C. Tayleur 
VT Wallace Currie 


Henry Booth 
Samuel Hope 
John Murray 
Thomas Ogilvy 
Will. Ward 
Th os. Tinley 
Wm. Stewart 
The*. Tattorsall 
Jas. Bunnell 
Adam Hodgson 
R. F. Breed 
John Cragg 
Charles jSlmnd 
Edward Jones 
W. lloiherani 
Wm. Potter 
John Gordon 
C. Lorimcr 


Gilbert Henderson 
John Orr 
Benj. Thomas 
Samuel Parkes 
David Jackson 
George Maxwell 
T, hL Finlay 
Francis Jordan 
W. Latham 
Hardman Earle 
Wellwood Maxwatt 
Jas. Aikin 
Cyrus MorraJl 
John DcnuUon 
Wm. Robinson 
Thus, Leathoin 
Johu Richardson 
H. M* Neill 
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John Fletcher 
Charles Holland 
Samuel Lacon 
John Taylor 
Thoa. Crowder 
W A. Brown 
James Brebner 
Alex. Smith, jun. 

A. Reiman 

Theodore W.Rathbone 
Francis Heywood 
William llathbonc 
(Jeorge Prevoat 
Colin Campbell 
Thos. Moore 
James Phillips 
John Bibby 
Charles S. Middleton 
Thos. Brocklebank 
Robert Preston 
Harold Littlcdale 
(* F. Dickson 
lid ward Rushtou 
A. T. Patterson 
Kichd. Bateson 
John Frederick Muller 
Thomas Davenport 
J. B. Scfton 
James Powell 
James Ritson 
( harles Humbcrslon 
J. B. Boothby 
Henry Whitaker 
John Taylor 
Win. Dickson 
M. Wotherspoon 


E. D. Falkner 
Rowland Edwards 
Perrott and Campbell 
Robert Whittle 
Andrew Lead ley 
H. Matthic 
Duncan (»ibb 
Nicholas Hurry 
J. J. Smith 
Richard Vaughan 
James Lea 
Hugh Duckworth 
Thoma* Bolton 
Jauic> Chapman 
Hadbeld and Cilvnu 
W. Corrie 
Thos Langton 
John Marriott 
Miles Barton 

R. E. Ilvdo 
James Ackers 
John Wybergh 
William Lowes 
David Hodgson 
T. B. Ban lay 
Eduard Uosscoc 
Eduuid Baines, jun. 
Eduard Cropper 
Richard V. Yates 
Thoma* Thornely 
John Field, jun 
Timothy Bourne 
John D. Tliornely 
James Itvley 
Francis Boult 
John Fcaron 


Walker, Wethcrby &Cu 
John Finch 
Thos. Jcvons 
John Smith 
W. F. Porter 
Thos. Snevd 
John Bewley 
Jas. Mullineux 
R. Radclifte 
James Crooke 
Henry Crooke 
John Owen 
Robert Cooke 
Richard (irithths 
(ieo. Crane 
Francis Banks 
Josh. T. Hob son 
Daniel Willis 
John Priestley 
Richard Alison 
Willis Earle, jun. 

John Welch 
Robert Jones 
.lames Leudcr 
Jut ward Willmcr 
Thomas C. Porter 
W. S. lloscoe 
Christopher Bnllin 
Hugh Jones 
Samuel Thompson 
Henry Moss 
Eduard Rogers 
John Wright 
Thos Littledtde 
Josh. (’, hi wart 
( * • J. Duncan. 


The Mayor, in compliance with the above requisition, has ap- 
pointed Wednesday, thc2S'th of January iust., for the public meeting, 


The Liverpool papers of the same and succeeding week contain 
each of them very able and powerful articles bearing on this great 
question, which are so perfectly in unison with the views we have 
always advocated, both in ‘ The Calcutta Journal’ before leaving 
India, and in 4 Thfi Oriental Herald’ since our return to this coun- 
try, that we gladly quit the subject of the lectures, on which we 
have collected, we hope, sufficient testimony to show the effect pro- 
duced by the delivery', and the manner in which the auditors sym- 
pathized with the speaker in all his views, and proceed to give 
the general articles of the Liverpool Editors on the India and 
China Trade : 

From the Liverpool Observer , January 15. 

The question of the opening of the East India and China trad* 
has, for some years, been a subject of great interest amongst our 
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commercial fellow-townsmen ; and, as the period of the expiration 
of the Company’s charter approaches, it is naturally contemplated 
with increasing anxiety, and has given rise to much discussion and 
speculative opinion. 

Mr. Huekinglmm, the celebrated traveller and author, by the 
lectures he lately delivered on the Eastern World, the last of which 
bore immediately on this topic, gave a fresh impulse to the already 
lively feeling that pervaded our mercantile community, of the in- 
justice and impolicy of a restriction, the existence of which tends, 
in a high degree, to paralyze the manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests of England ; and which, while it operates as a positive loss 
to the revenue, tends to perpetuate the mental abasement of the 
immense population of India, and to close up the grand sources of 
wealth and happiness with which that country is, by its fertility and 
position, so peculiarly favoured. 

In this question are involved the future destinies of millions of 
our fellow-men j and, if the system continue, (by the concession of 
a new charter,) the local boundaries of our commercial enterprise 
are already marked out, — to lie extended only by the slow increase 
of population, and tin* consequent slow increase of demand for our 
staple commodities m those countries with which we now trade : — 
if the monopoly be abolished, a new world will be thrown open to 
the enterprise of our merchants, an immense territory, the natives 
of which are eager for the reception of our manufactures, in return 
for their valuable produce Mutual wealth and , mutual wants 
would thus be supplied, and profitable employment given to a vast 
number of our population , while the numerous inhabitants of India, 
now enervated by indolence, and debased b) superstition, would, by 
their intercourse with Kmppoans, and the consequent introduction 
amongst them of the arts of civilized life, — rise from their present 
degradation, to the dignity and the enjoyments of rational beings. 

The position of the Mast India Company is simply this : — A grant 
was, long ago, given to them by Ciov eminent, of a charter, for a 
certain time only, to be exclusive trader^ to the East. They wore 
preferred to others, in consequence of their superior means to pro- 
secute the objects of (iovemment with effect. In course of lime, 
they were found to be not over punctilious in their money transac- 
tions } and, m 1703, (iovemment entertained thoughts of disconti- 
nuing tlfeir charter. They became involved in iiecura^y embarrass- 
ments, and required time to pay an amount of 25 millions ! Where 
a bankruptcy would, in common cases, have ensued, an indulgence 
was granted, in pursuance of a policy, probably dictated by au ig- 
norance, on the part of the (iov eminent, of the real state of the case, 
and an apprehension that the tenure of India might be endangered 
by their removal. Now that the time approaches when they will 
doubtless make a struggle, if opposed, for a further renewal of their 
churter, they cannot stand forth as faithful stewards, who have re- 
deemed their trust, or as the true protectors and ameliorators of the 
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millions who are still unhappily plared under their control. The 
whole system is, indeed, unconstitutional and absurd. The Com- 
pany are invested with such supreme command, that no English- 
man can land, or reside, in any part of India without their sj>ecial 
license j and they are too far distant from the seat of the British 
Government to be under any salutary apprehension of control. 
Hardship and injustice to individuals are the frequent and natural 
consequences of such a system. 

The country, indeed, is under a sort of military government ; hut 
the stability of its tenure, by the Company, arises chiefly from their 
acquiescence in the barbarous customs of the Natives, and the ig- 
norance in which they hold them ; although they are a people ca- 
pable of attaining, by education, a respectable rank in civilized 
society. 

It is remarkable, that the East India Company, after all, gain 
little or nothing by their connection with India. But the monopoly 
embraces China, whence the C ompany derive those emoluments 
which render them so tenacious of their exclusive privileges. 

At present, (as explained by Mr Buckingham,) no English vessel, 
not belonging to the C ompany, can enter a port of China, even 
though in distress; while the vessels of ever) other nation have full 
liberty there to trade and to h.u hour. This is hut one instance of 
the oppressive and partial operation of the charter of that body, — a 
charter which,. in this case, compels England (as a late Minister 
might expre^it) * to turn her hack upon herself.' 

It is truly humiliating to reflect, that British merchants are ex- 
cluded, by this paltry Compaii), from trading on coasts which are 
accessible to the subjects of ever) other nation. It would appear 
that ‘ the superannuated gentlemen, widows, spinsters, Kcc.,' who 
compose that Association, conceive theniM’lvo, or their servants, to 
be the only persons, native-, of England, who are capable of conduct- 
ing themselves with proprietv , but that all foreigners are worthy 
of confidence and respect. 

We trust, howev er, that the whole of the commcrei.il community 
of Englund will bestir themselves, to imprtss upon Government the 
necessity, for the public good, of an alxihtion of the East India char- 
ter, and thereby of establishing the right of settlement in India, and 
free trade toJBfna. We could then not only supply foreign nations 
with the stajRcommodities of the East, on terms more favourable 
than those on which they can import them themselves, but the 
market for our manufactures would be vastly extended — affording 
additional employment to thousands and thousands of our industrious 
countrymen. 

From the Liverpool Chronicle, January l?. 

In whatever light the consequences resulting from an ojiening of 
the India trade be considered, the question assumes an aspect of 
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the moit interesting character to the great bulk of the population 
of this country. The capitalist would be advantaged by the profits 
of a trade to China, which even now, when it is conducted on a 
system but ill adapted to dcvelope its importance, or in any great 
degree to advance its extent, yields a profit sOfficiently great to 
enable the Company to withstand the loss and expense attending 
the misgovern meat of Hindustan. Not contenting ourselves, 
however, with the mere assertion of that principle which shows 
clearly that the whole nation would be benefited by the opening of 
the trade, we shall give two facts, which, in cases .of this kind, 
are worth u hundred assertions. 

On a recent voyage to the west const of America, a ship belong- 
ing to Liverpool was offered a valuable charter, to convey the 
family and the effects of an old Spaniard from that country to 
Canton. The terms of the charter were agreed on a basis highly 
advantageous to the owners ot the Liverpool ship, when the Bri- 
tish Consul interfered, and reminded the captain that he could not 
undertake the voyage, as Canton was prohibited to all vessels 
bearing the British Hag, unless sailing in the employment of the 
East India Company. The consequence of this interference was, 
that the British ship was compelled to abandon the profitable voy- 
age, and to return to Liverpool in ballast, whilst an inferior 
American vessel was employed for the purpose, and derived an 
enormous profit from the voyage. Well might Mr. Buckingham, 
when he mentioned this fact, say that the resources and enterprise 
of this country were wasted, and the national Hag made the ensign 
of slavery and prohibition, rather than the proud symbol of perfect 
freedom. 

The foregoing only affects, in its direct operation, the ship- 
owners and the sailors, but the following will show that it is only 
reasonable to say, that our artisans and labourers are also pre- 
vented acquiring that comfort which an unbounded demand for 
their labours could not fail to produce. Last week, wc extracted a 
passage from a pamphlet on Free Trade and Colonization, which 
showed what good had been effected by the attention of Europeans 
to the cultivation of indigo. If the trade were open, the sume 
attention and capital would be applied to the production of cot- 
ton and sugar , nor can it be doubted that the some improve- 
ment would be made both in the quantity and qiAty °f these 
articles. The cultivation of .sugar and cotton in Hinfloostan has 
not, in all probability, undergone any change for two or three 
thousand years t but, in the islands of the Indian Ocean, where no 
restrictions have been opposed to the application of European 
industry, skill, and capital, in the raising and improving of the 
produce of the soil, not only has the result equalled, but it has 
far surpassed, the most Muguine expectations ever eutertaiued on 
the subject. And the effect of the application of European industry 
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and capital to- these objects, may be gathered from the fact, that, 
the prosperity of the islands has materially increased, whilst the 
produce has been extensively improved. The effect abroad has 
been most beneficial, but the effect on England has not been less 
so, and the good effect on the artisans of Liverpool hits been con- 
siderable \ for the foundry of Fawcett and Co. in this town, has • 
sent, during the last eight years, to the islands of Mauritius and'* 
Bourbon, no less than *2<X> sugar-mills, most of them with steam- 
engines attached,* thus calling into active industry crowds of 
intelligent and well-paid mechanics. If the two Hands of Bourbon 
and Mauritius, which are hut specks of earth compart'd to the 
extent of British India, demand from Liverpool alone so large a 
supply of machinery, what would be iequired for that territory — 
as fertile as any other of the tropical regions — with a }>opulution of 
one hundred millions of the most docile and most temperate people 
of the earth ! 

It is evident that the mechanic would he better paid than he Is 
now, and that the weaver would no longer languish at his loom ; 
for, just in the same proportion as British capital and example 
raised the Hindoo from his present miserable condition, would be 
the demand for our manufactures, which, even now, though loaded 
with duties, and difficult to obtain, are eagerly sought as nrticle9 
of dress by the Hindoos. To the merchant, the mechanic, and 
the philosopher, the question brings claims for active and unremit- 
ting exertion, which cannot be slighted. If the question he taken 
up by the country, there is not a doubt of its success ; and, if it 
succeed, there is no part of the community which will not be 
greatly benefited by the triumph. 

From the Liverpool Times, January '20. 

It will be seen that the Mayor has called a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Liverpool on the subject of the Trade to India and 
C hina, to be held to-morrow week, the ^Hth instant. The requisi- 
tion presented to the Mayor on this subject was the most respectable 
we have ever seen on any similar occasion. It comprises our 
wealthiest, most intelligent, and most influential merchants, with- 
out any distinction of party j and, if the document had either been 
laid in a public pi ace, for signature, or handed about with a wish to 
obtain a greo®Umber of names the list might easily have been 
swelled to thousands. There is but one feeling in the town on this 
subject, which is, that the monopoly of the East India Company 
imposes a monstrous tax on the nation, and shuts us out from the 
most extensive field of commerce this country ever knew. In 
every aspect in which the subject can be viewed, whether as to 
England, India, or China, as to the Company's commercial mono- 
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poly or its political government, as to wealth, to civilization, to 
morals, or to religion, the present system is considered in the highest 
degree absurd and prejudicial. We are happy to learn that the 
same feeling prevails at Manchester; and that -Mr. Buckingham, in 
his visit of a single day to that town, received sifeh manifestations 
of the spirit that prevails there, as to afford an earnest that his ap- 
peal to the inhabitants next month will call forth an expression of 
hostility to monopoly not less cordial and unanimous than that 
which has been witnessed in Liverpool. 

A meeting of the Rcquisitionists took place on Saturday, Mr. 
Gladstone in the chair, when a Sub-Committee was appointed to 
prepare the resolutions which arc to be submitted to the public 
meeting. 

From the l Ain pool Kaleidoscope , January ‘20. 

Many of our readers, \\c dmibt not, have participated in the 
gratification and advantages a (lorded to numerous and most respect- 
able audiences by Mr. Buckingham's lectures at the Music Hall, 
on that most important and interesting subject, the Eastern World. 
Mr. Buckingham has travelled and seen much ; and, to the posses- 
sion of extensive knowledge and information, he adds the facility of 
communicating them to others, in a maimer so pleasing and familiar, 
as greatly to enhance the gratification of those who hear him. lie 
is evidently a gentleman of re lined taste and cultivated imagination. 
From the immense extent and discursive nature of his subjects, it 
is astonishing that lie could do any thing like justice to them ; his 
materials would allord ample stopc lbr a much more extended 
course of lectures, and we have no doubt that such a course would 
prove not only interesting and uistiuctive to the hearers, but also 
lucrative to the lecturer, who, with the experience he has now ac- 
quired, (this being his first attempt at public lecturing,) would be 
enabled to improve both the clas.silieatibn and treatment of his sub- 
jects. Perhaps, too, his style of delivery is rather too easy and 
colloquial, and might occasionally, when the dignity of his subject 
requires it, he more elevated. Be this as it may, his lectures have 
been received here with very great satisfaction and applause by a 
numerous and respectable audience ; and we hope that the success of 
bis experiment here will lead him to repeat it elsewhere, and thus 
disseminate thoughout the kingdom, in the most pleafing manner, 
the most extensive and important information of which he is pos- 
sessed. He can perform no greater good to his country or mankind 
than by lending his powerful aid tu produce upon the public that 
impression which will lead to the destruction of the monstrous 
monopoly which has so long fettered aud cramped the energies and' 
resources of the Eastern World, and, for the advantage of a few, 
prevented the access of Europeans to a market almost unlimited, to 
the great injury and loss of both Asiatics and Europeans. But the 
suty'ect is leading us beyoud the bounds of a reasonable introduc- 
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tion j and we will, therefore, break off these remarks with the hope 
that Mr. Buckingham will persevere in the good work, and that 
success will speedily crown his efforts, and those of such real friends 
to their country and tlieir fellow-creatures as co-operate with him. 
Though, of course, much of the ground occupied by Mr. Bucking- 
ham has been gone over before by other travellers, we trust we 
shall need no apology for laying before our readers as complete a 
report of the lectures as it is in our power to give. Much of the 
information is new — much important- — and all interesting ; and in- 
stead of giving detached and unconnected fragments, it shall be our 
object, as far as we tan accomplish it, to lay before our readers a 
correct and symmetrical whole. One further remark, and we have 
done with all we have to say by way of preface; — the applause, was 
so frequent, that, for our own convenience, we shall not attempt to 
note every place where it occurred, but shall merely mention it 
where it was peculiarly warm and Haltering. 

From the Liverpool County , January 21. 

Beside the general information given to the public by Mr. Buck- 
ingham, on the state, customs, and common ial capabilities of the 
countries in which he has travelled, the greatest benefit, we think, 
will result from his giving lectures in the principal towns of the 
kingdom, by turning the attention of the public to that great ques- 
tion, the opening of the trade to India If Mr. Buckingham had 
intended to take ample revenge upon the Company for their harsh 
treatment of him, he could not have taken a more effectual method 
than thus proceeding to excite an ardent effort to infringe upon their 
monopoly in the commercial and manufacturing communities of the 
domestic empire. To dissipate the my-tcry in which Indian affair* 
have been involved, to expos** the art ifit es of an interested mono- 
poly to maintain itself, ami to awaken attention to the great re- 
sources of our Indian possessions, arc the sure means of raising ob- 
structions, great, and, we hope, effectual to the renewal of the 
charter. We acquit Mr. Buckingham of a vengeful motive; but 
that this must be the effect is manifest, and we know not that a 
more public-spirited act could have been performed by an indi- 
vidual. 

We do not think it necessary to call for absolute proof of all Mr. 
Buckingham's statements as to India and ( hina, in order to sup- 
port the argument that the time is fully come for J’arliament to be 
just to the country at large, and to wrest an exclusive right from 
hands which are not powerful enough to turn it to good account for 
themselves, although they are able to shut out the public from the 
beuefit. The case does not, in fact, rest so much upon detail* as 
upon general and unquestionable facts, which all who have turned 
the least attention to India could not but know, independent of Mr. 
Buckingham's statements, although we grant that they come in 
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very opportunely to support and corroborate them. For, whether 
we regard India with reference to empire or to trade, the argument 
against the Company is equally demonstrative. That the Company 
governs India, is certain ; but that India is a part of the British em- 
pire, subdued by our valour, and maintained by our might, is equally 
certuin; and, that it should be governed directly from the Crown, and 
independent of the anomaly of an imperiurn in imperio, is a point on 
which, wc think, tried, disinterested, and unprejudiced men, will not 
be found to differ. IJp to a certain period, the anomaly, which had 
grown up gradually with circumstances, might innocently have re- 
mained j but that, when a sovereignty was effected in that part of 
the world \ when millions became the subjects of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty in as strict a sense us any others, a Company of merchants 
and stockholders should be suffered any longer to interpose between 
the Crown and its subjects, was a monstrosity in politics which no- 
thing but negligence on the one part, and a corrupt parliamentary 
influence on the other, could suffer to remain. We ask why India 
alone, of our foreign possessions, should be governed by the inter- 
vention of u power wholly unknown to the constitution ? and why 
George the Fourth should be less a sovereign there than in any 
other part of his dominions ? The only answers we ever heard 
merged themselves into two points : the danger of exciting the Na- 
tives ou the subjet t of their superstitions, and the oppressions which 
might be practised upon them. Both pretences are ridiculous. 
With thfc superstitious of the Natives, Government would no more 
concern itself than the t ompany, save and except that it would 
not make a dishonourable gain of them, as the Company's servants,, 
in their cupidity, have done , and, as for oppression, the benefit 
would, in the change, he altogether on the side of the Natives. No 
colony, no foreign possession of ours, is oppressed , and, if the Com- 
pany is not free from this charge as to India, then the objection is. 
abundantly uuswered. The grand remedy for oppression is to bring 
the governors under the influence of public opinion. This cannot 
be whilst India is a loeked-np lountry and this cun only take place 
when it is placed under the eye, and in the interests, of this country, 
by free and unrestricted intercourse. The true |>olicy of Great Bri- 
tain is to consolidate her vast, but scattered, empire; and, for effect- 
ing this, there is no means but that of exerting a direct protective 
influence upon every part, and by opening the door for the circula- 
tion of her science, her laws, and her liberties, throughout ev ery part, 
as it may be prepared for them. So much for the question of em- 
pire ; let Iudia feel that it is protected by just laws and by a pater- 
nal government, and she becomes, for ages yet to come, all our 
own. The hulf-castes esj>ecially, now shut out from all interest in 
the country which has bred them, and who ought to be the connect- 
ing link between the aboriginal natives and us, would, in that case, 
become our naturul allies, and the best agents for the diffusion of 
our knowledge, our arts, and our modes of thinking. 
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As for the question of trade, it is too obvious to dwell upon. 
We can spin cotton for India, we t an manufacture it for India ; we 
have a thousand* jpauu factor es which the people would be glad to 
take, if they had any thing to gi\e for them. They have now little 
to give, not because their country is not productive, but because its 
productiveness is not culled forth. That only is wanting to open 
markets among countless millions, and to give us, in return, the 
articles we now get from countries of more scanty population. 

That, in effecting a change demanded by the welfare and im- 
provement of our Indian empire, and by the general right of the 
mercantile interest at home to he placed on equal ground with the 
monopolists, every just consideration is to be paid to circumstances, 
so that no mischief shall arise from hasty and ill-digested arrange- 
ments, we concede. The first step is to open the trade, and to 
afford facilities for the establishment of mercantile houses in differ- 
ent parts of India, and for th * employment of British capital to im- 
prove the produce of the country, both in its quality and quantity. 
For this no delay is required. The change in the government of 
India is more delicate, because any change is apt to awaken suspi- 
cion among an ignorant population, and because the constant cry of 
the Company's servants in the ears ot the Natives has been, that 
India is now better governed by themselves than any other adminis- 
tration of its affairs would allow. The alterations ought, therefore, 
to be brought on by degrees, and with as lew changes in names, and 
designations of officer- and magistrate*, as possible. We grant, too, 
that to form a just and well-adapted government for India, will re- 
quire great deliberation, and more e*perially in order to secure its 
constant responsibility to public opinion at home, which is the best 
check that affairs so distant can he placed under. But these arc 
the very reasons why the public ‘diould now agitate the qucsLion, 
and force it immediately upon the attention of our statesmen, that, 
when the time for bringing the subject before Parliament shall ar- 
rive, every plan may be mature. Mr. Buckingham's lectures will 
employ the attention ot the community at large* in the towns he may 
visit ; but our enlightened and practical merchant* must no longer 
let the matter sleep. They must unite to lead on, and rightly to 
direct, public opinion, and so to bring tin* ease, in due time, before 
Parliament, that all may feel that the < laims they make are the result 
of wise and well-informed consideration, and that they will be main- 
tained by firmness. With regard to Liverpool, at least, the matter 
will not sleep ; as a requisition, numerously and most respectably 
signed, has been presented to our worthy Chief Magistrate, request- 
ing him to call a meeting to consider of the best means of removing 
the present restrictions upon our commercial intercourse with China 
and Indio. His Worship has appointed next Wednesday for the 
meeting, and we doubt not but it will present an array of influence 
and talent worthy of the high commercial rank which Liverpool 
holds in the empire. 
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Before quitting Liverpool, the following fact, first learnt there, 
and placed in Mr. Buckingham's hands, in writing, during the de- 
livery of Ids last lecture deserves to be recorded. It i 9 given in 
the words of the original writer : 

* A ship-owner of this town had a vessel on the west coast of 
Mexico, the captain of which was offered a very eligible charter to 
go from thence to Canton, to convey thither the person, family, and 
effects ot an old Spaniard, resident there, who was apprehensive of 
the confiscation of his property by the Mexican (government. The 
terms of the charter had been agreed upon, when the British Consul 
reminded the captain that it would be an infringement of the East 
India Company s charter for a British vessel to go from any part 
ot the world to China, and the voyage was consequently abandoned j 
when the vessel, not being able to procure any other employment, 
was compiled to come away in ballast. I he absurdity of such a 
regulation in very evident, as this is ;i trade in which the East India 
Company do not participate. An American, French, or any other 
ship, except one bearing the British Hag, might perform the voyage, 
but the same indulgenc e is refused to a British ship, although it 
cannot he shown how such a permission could ]M)«sibly interfere 
even with the monopoly of the Last India Company, admitting, for 
argument’s sake, that it should still he tolerated.’ 


On his return through Manchester and Birmingham, in his way to 
London, Mr. Buckingham met with the same cordial reception, and 
same assurance ot support, from men of all parties } and on his arrival 
in town, found letters already awaiting him from (ilasgow, Leeds, 
Hull, AY hithy, Bristol, and liuhlm, inviting him to make an early 
visit to each. 


1 he contrast to all this presented by the London papers generally 
is worthy of remark The leading daily prints, not yet being able 
to sec how their pecuniary interests would be likely to be affected 
by any early disclosure of hostility to the East India C ompany, had 
hitherto maintained a dignified ‘deuce. Two among them only 
ventured on any direct advocacy of abolishing the existing state of 
things ; and their articles we give . ° 

Prom the Morning Advertiser, January 15, 

The visit of Mr. Buckingham to Liverpool, for the purpose of 
organizing an opposition to the icuewal of the East India Company's 
•chatter, has been followed by more decisive success than could well 
have been expected. From the merchants of Liverpool, he has 
already, on the motion of the Mayor, received a vote ot thanks, and 
the most cordial wishes for the success of his enterprise in other 
towms he may visit ; and from the opinious entertained iu this 
country generally respecting the advantages of a free trade with 
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India and China, we doubt not that his doctrines will everywhere 
meet with the most enthusiastic reception. 

We have no wish either to damp the ardour of Mr. Buckingham, 
or to depreciate, in public estimation, the value of the trade which is 
now’ almost monopolized by the East India Company. We are 
fully alive to the merits of the former, and the advantages which 
would accrue to the public from the latter , for, if there is any one 
respecting the commerce of this country more notorious than another, 
it is that of the great national los* at which the trade, both to India 
and China, is carried on by the East India Company. For every 
article, in fact, of really national consumption which we receive from 
either quarter, we pay, on the lowest calculation, a full third more 
than we should be under any necessity of paying, were the trade 
free 3 while, to add still more to the disadvantages accruing from 
the present system, it is all hut certain that the Company which 
enjoys such exclusive benefits at the expense of the country, does 
not reap any corresponding advantage from them. 

In discussing this question, however, it ought to be taken into 
account that, but for the East India Company, we should not now 
have possessed either the paramount dominion which we now ex- 
ercise in the Eust 3 or India, on the other hand, have proved such a 
fertile mine of wealth and commciciul enterpiise as it now is. It is 
to it that we owe both the one and the other ; and it must also be 
taken into consideration, that the ( oinp.iny is entitled to compen- 
sation whenever its dominion shall he wrested from it. This is one 
drawback on the advantages which would accrue to the public from 
throwing open the trade with India and ( hina, and there are others 
of no mean importance which might be stated , hut, after all, if a 
satisfactory arrangement cm he entered into with the Company, 
there is no denying that, when the excessive anticipations of im- 
mense and unheard-of advantage* from it have died away, and re- 
gular commerce succeeded to the foolinh speculations which a free 
trade W’ould be certain to create, great national advantages would 
result from a c hange of sy -tom , and that the public mind could not 
in the mean time he better employed, than in acquiring correct 
notions on the subject, and preparing itself for a full, fair, and un- 
biassed discussion of the question. 


It would be very easy to show, iu reference to this last paragraph, 
that were it not for the national wealth and national forces, the 
East India Company could never have either obtained or secured 
their conquests in India ; and that the dominion is not the Com- 
pany’s but the King’s. It is part of the British empire, and in the 
entire custody of King, Lords, and Commons, to give away, by 
treaty, to any foreign pow’er, to declare independent, or to retain 
under any form of government they choose 3 — hut there will be time 
enough to discuss this view of the question when the exclusive 
monopoly of the trade is done away. 
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From the British Traveller , January 15. 

Mr. Buckingham's lectures on the advantages to be derived from 
‘the opening of the trade with India and China, have produced a very 
strong impression in Liverpool ; and as it is the intention of that 
gentleman to advocate the same cause in all the principal towns and 
cities of the kingdom, the friends of free trade will find him an 
efficient and active labourer in the promotion of one of the greatest 
objects they can desire, — the overthrow of that giant of monopoly, 
the East India Company. 

There is something of retributive justice in this. Mr. Buckingham 
-has felt the arm of power ; he was persecuted in India ; he has been 
driven to England; and here lie .stands up with the authority of an 
eye-witness and a sufferer to oppose the system, and rouse the 
energies of the country to the vindication of its commercial and 
political character from reproach. 1 1 is enemies, and the enemies 
of every thing that is liberal in trade and government, have them- 
selves placed him upon that stage from whence he can annoy them 
with most effect ; and we hope, for the sake of .all the great prin- 
ciples involved in the question, that they will reap the full Benefit 
of his spirited exertions. 

His lecture, which appeared at some length in * The Liverpool 
Times ' of Tuesday, furnishes the most conclusive testimony of the 
evils which have resulted from the continuance of the charter. The 
people of that enterprising city in which he commenced his labours, 
have acknowledged them by a vote of thanks; and, indeed, it would 
be strange if, upon a question so clear as the impolicy of perpetuating 
.the most enormous and unwieldy monopoly that ever existed, there 
should be any difference of opinion amongst a class of merchants as 
intelligent as any that can be found in an\ part of the kingdom, not 
excepting London itself. 

In addition to the commercial advantages which would at once 
be realized by a total change of sj«tem towards our Asiatic colouies, 
there arc still wider and brighter views of improvement to stimulate 
the benevolent feelings of society on this important subject. We 
owe to India a great moral debt. The misgovernment of a com* 
mereial junta, actuated by a grasping spirit, and constructed upon a 
principle which excludes all that is elevating in the soul of commerce, 
while it accumulates and condenses all that is demoralizing and in- 
jurious, has visited the kingdoms and principalities of Asia like a 
plague. The history of our connection with that country, is one 
lipon which no Englishman would wish to dwell. It is time that 
Ve should furnish a brighter page — it is time that we should pon- 
tributc to the moral and intellectual improvement of the Natives ; 
toot by sending missionaries to wauder over tracts of desolation and 
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of those extensive regions the habits and institutions which are 
calculated to spread by example. The philanthropist aud the reli- 
gionist will find an ample field for the exercise of their best affections 
in forwarding the promotion of those enlightened commercial views, 
which are identified with the prosperity of nations, and the general 
improvement of the human race. 

We turn to another side of the picture, for the purpose of seeing 
what arc the sort of arguments, and what the force with which they 
are used, by those who oppose any alteration in the existing system. 
We arc satisfied that the mere exhibition of the folly they display 
will be sufficient to work its own remedy. Take the following: 

From the Montinj Journal, January 14. 

Mr. Buckingham, who, we should have thought, had obtained 
notoriety enough, is, we perceive, riding the provinces, in order to 
teach the natives of Liverpool and other place- his maxims of poli- 
tical econopij, and his sjstem of governing India. It is rather far- 
cical, considering the extent of this gentleman's pretensions, to see 
him reading lectures, written by himself, perhaps, in the English 
language, to the grave and learned sages of Liverpool* it is a 
stretch of complaisance on his pait for which certainly we were not 
prepared, and a stretch of absurdity on the part of his hearers which 
we could not have expected. After this, we should not he surprised 
to see Mr. Hunt lecturing to the Barsi.ms on the art of making 
blacking, or a London chimney-sweep expounding to our country 
cousins the mysteries of c leaning tines, sweeping soot, or wheedling 
with the kitchen maids in the cold morning-:. 

That Mr. Buckingham has published a few' hooks about India, 
and afew more about himself, we can easily credit, though, we tlmuk 
Heaven, wc have never had the pleasure of reading either the one 
set or the other. That he may have something to communicate 
relative to the trade of India is possible enough. We do not insi- 
nuate that Mr. Buckingham is not a very well-informed man, for 
we positively know nothing to the contrary. He is cjuite justified, 
we also admit, in hawking his knowledge, of whatever nature it may 
be, through the country, and to the best market. We protest vve 
find no fault with this. He has a clOar right to travel and sell, even 
without a license ; and we wish him success and good returns. 

But the rather revolting part of the business is to see the gentle- 
men of Liverpool — the Croppers, Gladstones, Bensons, Roscoes, 
and others — liberally patronising such charlatanerie and presump* 
tibn. Tf the motives of the parties were pure — if they had the good 
ofiheir country in view — if they were not tainted by paltry selfish- 
ness on the one side, and mean revenge and disap]>ointment on the 
othei*, then their folly would be more pardonable. They wish the 
destruction of the East India Company, and are desirous to partake 
Of toe profits of the Canton tea trade. All this is very natural, and 
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it is equally natural for the Company to oppose their wishes, and 
retain their monopoly as long as they can. But by what motives 
is their travelling teacher inspired ? He is a disappointed applicant 
at the East India Board — he was sent out of India for his meddling 
politics — and he has lived upon ‘ his misfortunes/ as he calls them, 
ever since. In all our experience we never knew a man turn his 
mishaps into such a source of revenue as Mr. Buckingham. Puff 
in the play’s calamities, in point of profit, were mere scrapings to 
those of this injured and unfortunate editor. lie seems to be desir- 
ous of injuring the (’ompany from the same motives. He, perhaps 
thinks that to rob them of their business is the only way to save 
them, and that to reduce their profits L the best mode of increasing 
their dividends. But Mr. Buckingham forgets that their condition 
and his are rather diiferent. They are not likely to flourish on 
their wrongs, nor find sugar for (heir tea, if the tea be taken away 
from them. 

But the exhibition shows to what shifts the Liverpool patriots 
will resort in order to gain their object. Base lucre is the motive, 
and, therefore, Mr. Cropper smiles on Mr. Buckingham ! — the twist 
and the calicoes are concerned, therefore Mr. Gladstone bows to 
the traveller ! — the sugar and tea trade arc imolved, therefore Mr. 
Benson stands behind the chair of Mr. Buckingham! Oh dear! 
oh dear ! — but so much for quackery and Mr. Buckingham ! 

Nota Unu \ — How comes it that the Liverpool people have taken 
a useful avocation out of the hands of Mr. Iluskisson, and preferred 
Mr. Buckingham to him ? Their representative being now out of 
office, and consequently in good health, ought to have obtained the 
lectureship.’ 

On reading this article, the following letter was addressed to the 
Editor in reply : 

To the Editor of the Morning Journal. 

Sin, — The space you have bestowed, in your Journal of the I4th, 
on a notice of my late visit to Liverpool, is a proof that it possessed 
at least sufficient importance in your estimation to deserve accusa- 
tion ; and you are too much of an Englishman, 1 should hope, to 
refuse an equal space to a defence. I therefore rely with confidence 
on your admitting from me a brief reply. 

. Whether my pietensions to communicate to my fellow-country- 
men such knowledge as 1 may possess, he not quite as well-founded 
» those of any other public* w riter who communicates his opinions to 
the world ; and whether there be any greater presumption in seek- 
ing to inform mankind by reading or speaking in a large assembly, 
than by writing in the columns of a new*$&per, others may deter- 
mine j but the world has at least some guarantee for my eapertenee 
•A the subjects on which I treat, having passed nearly fifteen yean 
awe traveller and a merchant in Asia, and a public writer in India 
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and in England on the affairs of the East. If nil the writers in your 
Journal can produce as good credentials, you are more fortunate than 
most of your contemporaries. 

That you have never read any of the works which have met 
with such flattering reception from the rest of my countrymen, I 
can \ery readily believe- but this, with most men, would be a 
reason why they should suspend their judgment as to the capacities 
of their author. Hut when you supjjose that I make my infor- 
mation a mere matter of trade, and ‘ hawk it about,' as you ele- 
gantly term it, at the best market, you must also be ignorant that 
I have devoted the whole of the profits arising from my late lec- 
tures to the public use, and have not touched a shilling of it as 
in) own. When ‘ The Morning Journal,' or any other English 
newspaper, does the same, no one, l should hope, would deny 
them the merit of sincerity and disinterestedness at least, and this 
is all the merit 1 claim. 

It is a mistake to suppose that I was sent out of India for my 
' meddling polities,’ — a very vague, but sullu irntly expressive 
phrase j— I was removed from that country for anticipating the 
decision of the constituted authorities 111 tins country, in calling in 
question the propriety of a local appointment of a Scotch clergy- 
man to be a clerk to a committee fur supplying the Indian Govern- 
ment with stationery, which appointment was no sooner heard of 
in England, than it was annulled by the united voice of the India 
Company and the Hoqyd of Control. My offence, therefore, wtf, 
maintaining the opinion of the higher authonties in this country, 
against the inferior authorities on the spot, — an indiscretion of 
which 4 The Morning Journal' would, I thought, have been the 
last to complain. It would be deemed rather a severe punishment 
by you, 110 doubt, to have your journal suppressed, your fortune 
destroyed, and yourself transported, without trial, to a distant 
country, for venturing to censure some local appointment in Ire- 
land, which the i abinct itselt should equally, as soon as it heard of 
it, disapprove, tins, then, was exactly my ciise. 

Whether the gentlemen of Liverpool were less pure than other 
merchants, when actuated by motives of gam, it is not for me to 
pronounce. Hut I have yet to learn that the East India Company, 
or any oth^r trading bodies, are free from the 4 selfishness’ of which 
you seem to think so ill. If it be 4 quackery’ to endeavour to 
increase the revenue of the country from trade, then are the 
wisest and best of men in your own calender the greatest * quacks' 
in the land, for this is their perpetual boast, and their chief praise; 
,aud i f it be also * quackery' to endeavour, by free commercial 
intercourse, to enrich this country, as well as those with which 
such intercourse is maintained, and by this means to introduce 
improvement and civilization among millions of our fellow- beings, 
now sank in ignorance, idolatry, and wretchedness, then I am 
•Q 2 
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Villiug to be considered guilty of what other men designate by a 
lose obnoxious term : — this, and not my own profit or pleasure 
merely, (though I hold these to be no dishonour for any man justly 
to pursue,) being what I chiefly have in view. 

If there be others, entirely free, in all their thoughts and actions, 
from any thing which can even bear the semblance of interested 
motives, I should say, ' Let him that is without sin cast the first 
stone.’ — I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. S. Buckingham.* 


A still better answer to this tirade of f The Morning Journal’ is 
to be found, however, in the following article from f The Liverpool 
Times’ of January ‘20 : 

*A London paper, “ The Morning Journal,” which is labouring to 
write itself into notoriety by all manner of \iolent and abusive ar- 
ticles, by reckless assertions and extravagant declamation, tries to 
throw contempt on Mr Buckingham and on the merchants of Liver- 
pool for the part they are taking to oppose the renewal of the East 
India Company’s charter. The palpaple folly of this journalist 
counteracts the effect of his unprincipled abuse, lie confesses he 
has never read Mr Buckingham’s works, and )et he presumes to 
designate him an empiric, lie says that the Gladstones, the Crop- 
pers, &c. of this town are influenced by the mere selfish considera- 
tion of a wish to extend their own trade to the East. Grant that it 
w^fe so. Are mere hunts the only persons >yho are to be debarred 
from expressing their opinions on a mercantile question? Is it a 
heinous crime for intelligent commercial men to show the legisla- 
ture how the commerce of the country may be extended ? Are the 
free and enlightened merchants of Liverpool, or the interested pro- 
prietors of the East India Company — a large proportion of whom 
are wholly ignorant of trade, being landed gentlemen, women, and 
children — more likely to give such advice to Government as would 
best promote the interests of the community ? Can there, by pos- 
sibility, be a better guide to the legislature as to the capability of 


• This letter was sent to * The. Morning Journal’ by a messenger; but 
refused insertion, on the pica of wanting room (and this at a time when 
neither parliamentary nor any other public proceedings occupiedits space); 
but, on a second application, the truth was made more apparent, as it 
>Wts distinctly stated, that it would not appear in ' The Moqupg Journal* 
tuticu jmd for! This is a fair specimen of the manner tjtt which the 
wont part of the London press is made subservient to the most dis- 
graceful traffic — first, obtaining (as there can now be little doubt that It 
rat obtained from an interested quarter) the requisite payment’ lor 
nttnchng an individual ; and then demanding payment for inserting hie 
itfi face: for there can be no good reason to suppose that the one would 
bh without paymmt, any more than the other. Upon ipc)iAtaf- 
‘ fie in mien’s reputation as this, it is unnecessary to offer Jt word, of 
ctpunent 
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improvement in any branch of trade, than the opinions of the most 
experienced merchants of the country, who are in constant corre- 
spondence with all parts of the world ? If the Gladstones and the 
Croppers think they can, derive benefit from opening the trade to 
the East, their opinion is worth more than that of all the ministerial 
and opposition benches of the Houses of Parliament put together; 
and we defy those gentlemen to derive profit themselves, without 
sharing the benefit with manufacturers, shippers and indeed, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with every class in the nation. 

We might safely challenge a more ingenious and better informed 
person than the writer above-mentioned, to point out any town or 
city in the kingdom where the East India question is likely to be 
so well understood and so independently viewed as in Liverpool. 
No town, except London, lias such frequent intercourse with India, 
or sees so many individuals who are returning from that country. 
No town whatever contains merchants who have more enlarged 
views, or more extensive information, with regard to the commerce 
of the world. No town ^s more exempt from any ties or interests, 
which could influence its merchants to oppose the general good. 
Inasmuch as Liverpool is interested in the question, precisely inso- 
much is the opinion of its merchants the more valuable ; because it 
is manifest that Liverpool cannot he benefited in this matter hut by 
an extension of the trade ; and an extension of the trade is a benefit 
to the whole nation. It i^ true that Liverpool is interested in abo- 
lishing the Company’s monopoly ; but so is all England ; and, there- 
fore, if this is a reason why Liverpool should not be active, it is an 
equally good reason against the activity of any other place within 
the limits of the British dominions. In short, according to the rea- 
soning of this sapient journalist, nobody has a right to oppose the 
wrong done by the Company, except those who have no interest in 
the question, and know nothing about it ! 

But we shall give, in the fewest possible words, several weighty 
reasons why the mercantile population of Liverpool should earnestly 
and pcrscveringly seek the entire abolition of the East India Com- 
pany’s charter and government • 

1st. Because the East India Company is the largest, closest, and 
tnost prejudicial monopoly existing in this country, and stands in 
flagrant opposition to the principles of free trade. 

3d. Because it shuts out the merchants and the capital of Eng- 
'tod from the whole territory of India, with the exception of a few 
"fawns on the coast, where merchants have no means of sending 
'their goods into the interior, except such as depend wholly bn the 
/Company’s pleasure. 

„ 3d. Because the vast population of Hindoostan, who are eager to 

'facet ve our goods, cannot obtain them but at such enhanced prices 
/and with *o much difficulty (owing to the Company’s regulations) 
m almost to amount to prohibition. 
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4tb. Because Englishmen going out to India are subject to the 
arbitrary authority of the Company, who may banish them from 
their concerns and the country without trial, and at an hour's 
notice. 

5th. Because the Company, from its very constitution, is wholly 
unlit to govern an extensive territory, and has more powerful mo- 
tives to had and negligent government than to good government. 

G th. Because the Company has, in fact, misgoverned India, op- 
pressed Englishmen, incurred an enormous debt, and grossly mis- 
managed its own mercantile concerns. 

7 til. Because the rapid and extraordinary increase of the private 
trade to India, since the partial opening of the trade in 1.S13, (not- 
withstanding all the restrictions to which it is subject,) whilst the 
Company’s trade has, dining the same period, been stationary, 
proves, beyond dispute, the infinite superiority of free trade to mo- 
nopoly, and the great capabilities of Indian commerce. 

8th. Because the East India Company engrosses the trade to 
China, shutting out our merchants from the most extensive market 
in the world, and enhancing the puce of teas nearly 1(X) per cent, 
to the people of this country j thereby exacting from them, for the 
support of its own costly and corrupt system, a tax of nearly one 
million sterling per annum. 

9th. Because the men liants of Croat Britain are thus subjected 
to restrictions from wlm h the merchants of all other nations are 
exempt, and our commerual ri\als are benefiting by our loss. 

10th. Because the United Stales have their teas at little more 
than half the price of this country, and have cultivated the commerce 
with China to so great an extent, that within thirty or forty years 
it has risen (in imports and exports) to 3,1 13,50-1/. per annum, — 
being only 27 5,884/ less than the amount of the commerce of the 
East India Company with China, though the latter has been esta- 
blished 150 years, and though England has \astly greater means 
of consuming the products of China, and of sending in return such 
manufactures as the Chinese are likely to buy. 

We might assign many other reasons, political, commercial, and 
moral, and put those already assigned in new lights j but the fore- 
going are in our opinion far moie than sufficient to convince any 
man, not biassed by some powerful interest, that every exertion 
ought to be made, with unremitting perseverance, by the people of 
thU country, to prevent the renewal of the East India Company's- 
charter. 

Thfc next article on this subject which has met our observation 
is the following .- 

From the Morning Post , January 17. 

If tq be expected, that as the period approaches for the re-. 
Cty the East India Company's charter, or for effecting a total. 
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change in the system of governing our Oriental empire, the large 
class of British merchants interested in the private trade would be 
sufficiently anxious and sufficiently active in their exertions to se- 
cure all practicable extension of their privileges. 

We some time ago recommended to all the parties interested in 
this very important question to abstain from all premature agitation 
of it ; assuring them that it would in due time undergo the most 
carefiil, anxious, and deliberate revision of his Majesty** Government, 
and that, previous to any decision, every source of information would 
be explored, and the views and representations of every party be not 
only received, but fairly weighed, rigorously sifted, and accurately 
compared, in order to enable Ministers to arrive at a conclusion the 
most conducive to the general welfare of the state. 

The mercantile body, we rejoice to sav, have coincided with Us in 
opinion, and have accordingly reposed in the tranquil and satisfied 
assurance that their interests, and those of the community at large, 
involved in this important subject, might be safely left to the wisdom, 
moderation, and equity which distinguish his Majesty’s advisers. 
That this is the predominant feeling of the commercial world, no- 
stronger proof need be adduced than the fact, that the first move-' 
ment towards the public discussion of tin* subject, as one of imme- 
diate and practical importance, has proceeded, not from any com- 
mercial corporation, not from any sea-port town, not even from any 
individual merchant, but from the Editor of a monthly publication, 
who has set up the trade of an itinerant lecturer, and very modestly 
elected himself to the office of instructor-general to the merchants 
of England, and their guardian and protector against the imminent 
danger of miseotuviv ing or ova looking their own interests, in con- 
nection with East India affair*. 

Among the enterprising and intelligent merchants of Livcr|»ooI, 
Bristol, Hull, and the other out-ports of the Kingdom, opinions and 
arguments adverse to the monopoh of tin En^t India ( omp.myarc 
popular, no doubt ; and the self-appointed lecturer selected the 
former of those places, w ith great discretion, for his in the new 

character he lias assumed. His auditors of the above description, 
if he had any such, would, he therefore knew, content themselves 
with laughing at his presumption without exposing or chastising it, 
while those of a lower grade were sure to acquiesce and applaud. 
Tbe selection of Liverpool, therefore, as the scene of his inaugural 
dissertation, was judicious ; although it would perhaps huve argued 
greater magnanimity, a .stronger confidence in the solidity ot hiB 
arguments, and in bis own powers of enforcing them, as well as a 
more accurate judgment as to the circle in which such instruction as 
he had to offer was most likely to be required, if be had chosen a 
spot somewhat nearer to LeadenhaJl-street, and had commenced his 
meritorious crusade against the commercial apathy and the political 
ignorance which he deems himself of all mankind the best qualified 
to encounter and subdue, in some region of tbe mercantile world. 
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where prejudices in favour of the chartered privileges of a Company 
of merchants, the founders of a boundless and splendid empire, iqay 
be still supposed to lurk. 

Asanauthoiity upon the commercial branch of the subject, there 
is little danger of tins travelling lecturer being overrated by the 
persons whom he has so generously undertaken to instruct j and 
upon its political and constitutional branches, which arc of much 
higher importance, they will judge how well he is qualified for a 
teacher, when they recollect him as the individual who was expelled 
from India, because, after repeated expostulations, he persisted in 
the belief, that unreserved political discussion might be carried on 
by menus of the Press of Calcutta with as little danger as in the 
Strand. As to the anecdotes with which he will seek, no doubt, to 
enliven his discourses, and to illustrate the character of the Indian 
Government, the only safe course, and that winch his auditors will 
no doubt adopt, is to receive them with great caution. He has 
sustained severe losses and disappointments from what lie considers 
the arbitrary, and what other more disinterested persons think the 
prudent and necessary, conduct o£ the Indian Government. He is 
personally and individually the enemy of that Government y and 
this will be sufficient, in the estimation of every candid mind, to 
render the personal testimony lie may offer against any part of its 
conduct not only suspicious but inadmissible/ 


As an illustration of the character of this paper, whose circu- 
lation is confined to what are called exclusively the ‘ fashionable 
circles/ we cannot resist giving this short sentence, as the con- 
clusion of the article immediately following the one we have 
quoted, and relating to the recall of Lord Anglesca from Ire- 
land. The writer says : 

* Our army and navy is an ample shield for their protection j 
while the hand of taxation lies more lightly on Ireland tbun upon 
almost any other country in Europe, and wc would not be far out 
of the way of saying in the whole world. Hut it may be asked, 
how will you govern Ireland? Will you grant the Agitators what 
they demand? Certainly not j and tor the most plum and intel- 
ligible reason, that they form no part of the necessary ^condition, , 
and happiness of the great bulk of the people of that con^y j and 
we are persuaded that from the moment the Catholics ar&idmitted 
into political power in this country, the downfall of our Protestant 
constitution will commence, and the sun of England's glory will , 
set for ever. Send them a Lord Lieutenant who will govern., 
them ns they ought to be governed, by trampling down the seeds 1 
of rebellion, and manacling the Agitators by the strong unn of the 
law. Emancipation such us the priests and their colleague* axe 
now culling for, is n dreadful force — nothing more than a mounte- 
Ijntyk trick got up by a few, with u view to deceive the British. 
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After such a declaration with respect to our sister-country, as it 
is sometimes called, (though this is rather harsh treatment for so 
endearing a relation,) we might expect but little mercy for India. 
Though such a writer, however, might be inaccessible to reason 
himself, some of his readers might be worth convincing y and 
accordingly the following letter was addressed to him : 

To the Editor of the Morning Post. 

Sir, — It was not until my return to town from Liverpool, that L 
had an opportunity of seeing your remarks on my late visit to that 
place, as contained in your paper of the 17 th iu^t. I embrace the 
first opportunity, therefore, of claiming that fair hearing, in reply 
to which, as an English gentleman, and a warm friend to ‘ the 
constitution as by law T established,' you wall no doubt accord to 
me • since it is one of the best part* of that constitution, that no 
man shall be condemned unheard. 

You remark, first, that 1 have 'taken up the trade of an 
itinerant lecturer,’ and have ‘ very modestly elected myself to the 
office of instructor-general to the merchants of England.' It may, 
perhaps, be a sufficient answer to this, to say, that 1 have given 
over all the profiis of the trade, if it must so be called, to a 
public fund for promoting the object which l advocated by my 
pen, — a degree of self-denial which is not, 1 believe, usually prac- 
tised by those who * take up the a hade of .s tatumauj lecturers,’ 
and ‘ elect themselves to the office of instructor-general/ in the 
newspapers of England. I do not ice l myself, therefore, at all 
injured by the comparison with other public speakers, whether they 
are itinerant, as are our judges and barristers, or fixed to one 
assembly, like our members of parliament ; since nnj trade, at least, 
is not to fill my own pockets, nor my authority for addressing 
other* derived from a less popular soimc than that of any news- 
paper editor in England. 

You observe that the selection of Liverpool as the place of my 
debut was judicious, but that it would have argued greater con- 
fidence and magnanimity, if I hsul commenced my opposition to 
the India Company somewhat nearer to Leadcnhall-strcet. Sir, 
my opposition was commenced under the very eye, nay, I may 
say, in the very teeth of the Government in India itself, with the 
sword suspended over my neck, — asituhtion in which men who arc 
much troubled with fear, do not usually oppose authority. I 
sacrificed an income of 8, 000/. per annum, rather than shrink 
from what I conscientiously deemed my duty : and on rny landing 
n England, I continued my opposition to the I ndia Company, in 
heir own court, in Leadenhal l- street- — face to face with its Di- 
ecton t before the King in Council, and all the Judges of the 
and: and, lastly, in Parliameut, and before a Committee, com* 
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posed chiefly of the very Directors to whom I was opposed. I 
have since, for five successive years, continued my opposition by 
the monthly journal to which you allude, which is more eagerly 
read in Leadeuhall-strcct than in any other part of the kingdom. 
I am, therefore, free, I hope, from the charge of seeking a distant 
spot as the place of my d/but. I have attacked the enemy in 
his own fortress, and ask nothing better than to meet him there 
again. 

You anticipate that ' the enterprising and intelligent merchants 
of Liverpool, if any such should form part of my audience, would 
content themselves with laughing at my presumption, without 
exposing or chastising it.’ JIow this anticipation has been fulfilled, 
may he gathered from the fact, that the Mayor of that opulent 
town, and twenty or thirty of its leading merchants, including a 
majority of those whose political opinions and general confidence 
in the wisdom of his Majesty’s ministers resemble your own, 
thought my lectures worthy of the very unusual honour of a public 
vote of thanks — which did not meet with one dissentient voice 
in an assembly of several hundreds ; that a requisition for a 
public meeting, with which this was followed up, received, in the 
course ot a single day, lfil sign.ituics of the very first merchants 
of Liverpool, whether they are judged by their wealth, their 
intelligence, or their loyalty; and that there is no example, within 
the memory of any inhabitant of that great commercial town, of 
such perte< t unanimity, ot all sects and parties, as prevailed on this 
occasion. 

I need, perhaps, say little more, except that I am anxious to un- 
deceive you as to the cause of my removal from India. It was not, 
as you suppose, for peisusting m any particular belief, though that 
would, indeed, be a strange reason to assign for utterly ruining any 
man j but it was for obseiviug what, 1 am sure, no one will more 
readily admit than yourself, that the sacred character of the clergy 
ought to he respected , and that the uniting in their persons lay 
offices derogatory to their clerical dignity, was an error of judgment 
in the local government, whidi was likely to be corrected by the 
authorities at home. This prediction was literally fulfilled. The 
appointment in question, which gave to a minister of the church 
the place of clerk to a committee for supplying the offices in India 
with stationery, was no sooiyr heard of b> 'the India Company and 
the Board of Control in England, than both these authorities con- 
curred in its impropriety, and the individual was accordingly de- 
prived of the very apjxuntment which I had veutured to predict 
would be taken from him. With all the respect which you profess, 
and, no doubt, sincerely entertain, towards those powerful bodies, I 
cannot believe that an anticipation of their official judgipent and 
decision will be regarded by you as a very heinous crime, since, it 
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Is practised by every newspaper that supports the measures of 
Gov cmment in England, every day, and is often productive of very 
great public good. 

J. S. Buckingham.* 


From the Public Ledger, January 22. 

Considerable agitation has been created in Liverpool, in conse- 
quence of some lectures delivered by Mr. Buckingham, upon the 
subject of a free trade with India. It will be seen, from tin article 
in our paper to-day, that this gentleman lately introduced to the 
notice of the commerual residents of that most populous and flour- 
ishing town, the advantages which would arise it the trade to that 
part of the world was thrown open. lie described — a fact, however, 
which is well known — the immense benefits which would accrue by 
removing the piescnt restru (ions to a fiee intercourse. lie parti- 
cularised the commodities, the productions of the soil, and enume- 
rated some of them as being peculiarly under the control of the 
East India Company, who p.uticipate in the trade exclusively. 
With that, of course, we, as Journalists, have nothing to do , but, 
whatever relates to the coinmen e of this louutrv with our foreign 
possessions, naturally beiomes with u** a matter for consideration 
and notice. It is on that .u count \vc have deemed it expedient to 
give some extracts from the lectures of Mr. Buckingham, who 
seems to have obtained considerable information upon the subjects 
upon which he dilates. Indeed, hjs long icsideiue in India has 
given him frequent opportunities ot making himself acquainted 
with the Indian trade, and with the productions of the country, and 
of forming an estimate of the benefits likely to ensue from remov- 
ing the restrictions. This, as we have before mM, is a subject upon 
which wc offer no opinion. But lie seems to have made some im- 
pression upon the merchants ot Liverpool, for a meeting was lately 
held in the Music Hall of that town, whah was attended by most 
of the leading men engaged in < ounuern.il pursuits. Mr. Bucking- 
ham at that meeting unfolded his views upon the subject; from 


• Thin letter the Editor, with i: re at justice and liberality, inserted in 
hi6 paper of the 22d, and ulh\cd to it the follow ini' note . 

* Upon the subject of the above letter, we have to observe, that we are 
now, aft much as ever, anxious to rccotumcifH to all the parties interested 
in so important a question as the Trade to India, to abstain from all /v/v- 
mature agitation ot it ; and we have only to repeat our assurance to them, 
that it will in due time undergo the most careful, anxious, and deliberate 
revision of his Majesty's Government, who are using every means to arrive 
at a conclusion the most conducive to the general welfare of the. state. 
To Mr, Buckingham we never meant to offer any personal disrespect. 
We may differ from him iu opinion, but we must always respect hit 
chancier and his talents.’ 
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which it appeared that merchants, though permitted to trade with 
India, were proscribed from advancing into the interior, and from 
having establishments in the country. His object, therefore, was 
to open the commerce of Hindoostan to our merchants generally. 
Mr. Buckingham, in throwing out this suggestion, must have been 
aware, that, if his proposition was adopted, the interests of the East 
India Company would be materially affected ; and, consequently, 
that such a proposition would be met, in other quarters than Liver- 
pool, with decided opposition. So far as the commerce of England 
is concerned, little doubt can exist but that it must be the sincere 
desire of all to see it flourish. That the merchants of Liverpool 
would renp immense benefits by an introduction into the interior of 
India, is beyond question ; and, if such an opening could be made for 
them, and, in fact, for the commercial world generally, it would be 
desirable. But there are such rights as vested rights, which inter- 
vene sometimes to stop the march of improvement, and which are 
ns sacred as the property guaranteed by all th (' formula of law, by 
title-deeds, possession, reversion, and remainder. In the present 
ease, for the reasons before stated, the merchants of Liverpool, under 
the authority of the constitutional law of England, have only the 
claim of expectancy — that claim, however good, may, by possibility, 
be met — we do not Know how that is — but it may be met by the pro- 
duction of the title-deeds of the East India Company. fVe rejoice in 
the extension of lintish commerce, and should lfjniec if the merchants 
of Liverpool fully participated in the benefits arising from an inter- 
course mih the interior of India — but we much fear that the East 
India Company’s claim to the government of India will operate as 
a bar. It is true that the opening of the trade with the East Indies 
and with China, m the manner proposed, would be a national benejit, 
supposing injustice to one poi twn of the community could be avoided . 
However that may be, the subject has made a great impression 
upon the town of Liverpool, we mean the most influential of the 
mercantile part , and, in consequence, a public meeting is to be held 
on Wednesday next. The requisition for calling it received the sig- 
natures of no le*s than one handled and suly-two of the most 
respectable merchants. The requisition states the object to be , 1 To 
consider the best means of removing the restrictions imposed upon 
commerce by the present charter of the East India Company, and 
of prevailing upon the Legislature to secure to the public .all those 
benefits which a free commercial intercourse with India and China 
is capable of affording.' 

We repeat, that we suspect the East India Company's charter 
almost us impregnable as Magna Charta. * 


To this the following letter was addressed to the Editor in reply ; 
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To the Editor of the Public Ledger . 

Sir, — I have read, with much pleasure, the article contained in 
jour paper of yesterday (the ‘i^d) relative to the opening of the 
trade with India and China, as it concedes all that is asked for, 
namely, that the Legislature of the country should give to the com- 
mercial interests of the people due consideration ; and that whatever 
can promote the commerce of the country, miH he considered a 
national blessing. Now, that the East India Company have, for 
years past, traded at a loss, to every part of India, we have their 
own repeated confessions in Parliament ami elsewhere j and that 
the free trade permitted, since the last extension of the charter, to 
be carried on by private individuals, to the three principal ports of 
India — not, however, to the interior — has greatly increased, both in 
exports, imports, and the consequent employment of shipping, is 
also undoubted, and familiarly known to every merchant in the city 
of London. 

On the other hand, the trade to China, of whuh the Company 
still hold exclusive possession, and into which no Englishman dare 
enter, is now carried on by American ship., loading even in the port 
of London, and still more frequently at Liverpool, with Hritish 
goods for Canton, which are there sold at a profit, the returns in- 
vested in tea, which gives a homeward freight, and large profits, 
whether sold in America, Hamburgh, or ehevvhere. Thus while 
the docks along the banks of the Thames are filled with ships rot- 
ting in idleness, and captains, officers, and seamen, lingering around 
them in poverty and despair, the* ships of every other flag but Bri- 
tish may trade to Canton freely, and make fortunes for their owners, 
and comfortable provision for their crews. English vessels nnd 
English seamen alone are prohibited by the East India Company’s 
charter from participating in this trade : so that our Legislature is 
placed in the monstrous situation of making laws by which foreigners 
are enabled to reap benefits that Englishmen dare not touch ! 

Sir, I have myself been a seaman for the best part of a long and 
active life : I commanded a «>hip out of the port of London at the 
early age of twenty-one ; and have visited, in that capa< ity, the West 
Indies as well as the East, both Americas, and the Mediterranean sea, 
I can speak with some exjierience, therefore, on matters of shipping 
and commerce as well as on matters of politics and literature j and 
hope, before another year has passed away, to see a flag, with the 
words f Free Trade to India and China,’ Hying at the mast-bend of 
every ship in the Thames. 

But it is to the Inst part of your article that I meant particularly 
to advert, wherein you speak of the ' title-deeds’ of the East India 
Company^ and suspect their cliartcr to be almost as impregnable as 
Magna Chart a. It will sufficiently remove all your apprehensions 
on this subject, I hope, when I call to your attention the fact, that 
thehr * title-deeds’ have never been anything but * leases for twenty 
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years/ perpetually discussed at their termination ; but the right of 
the country to refuse them further extension or renewal, never 
was called in question, even 1)}' themselves. On the last renewal 
there was a motion for granting the lease fof ten years instead of 
twenty, which was powerfully supported by Mr Canning, and lost 
by a very small majority. Indeed, to suppose their lease for twenty 
years as impregnable as Magna Charta, is to supj>ose that the lease 
of any estate in England for a given term of seven, fourteen, or 
twenty-one years, is as good as a freehold,— -a doctrine that no per- 
son would be bold enough to maintain. 

My object, however, is not to destroy or dissolve the East India 
Company, who may continue, like other companies, to trade when 
and where and how they please ; but my object is to prevent that 
Company, who do not trade at a mercantile profit to themselves, 
from standing in the way of all other companies or individuals 
trading in the same manner. Let India he thrown open to the set- 
tlement of native-born Englishmen, as every other part of the Bri- 
tish dominions now is j and let China be as freely visited by Bri- 
tish merchants and British ships as it is by the Americans, French, 
Dutch, or the people of any other foreign nation. This is all l 
ask j and this, I am persuaded, the whole country (always except- 
ing the East India Company itself) will also ask and in a manner 
that will induce the Legislature to grant this demand. 

It you would deem it a monstrous injustice (and I am certain you 
would do so) for any one company of newspaper proprietors to have 
the exclusive privilege of publishing a journal, or any one company 
of insurers to have the exclusive privilege of insuring his Majesty’s 
subjects from loss by fire or other calamity j so you must think it 
monstrous that a Company, composed of 4 , two or 5,000 proprietors, 
half of whom are old women and children, and the other half a 
mixture of all kinds and sorts of men, should have the exclusive 
privilege of ruling a country ten times as large as our own ; the ex- 
clusive priv ilege of supplying the nation with an article uext in con- 
sumption to bread — namely, tea; for which we are made to pay 
ten shillings a pound, while the same article can be had at 2s. 6 id. 
at Hamburgh, Guernsey, and other places close to our own shores. 

I lmvc only toa.sk the conductors of the public press in England to 
investigate this subject calmly, and keep their hands pure, (which ( 
am quite certain you will do,) and then I do not fear the result; for, 
with the merchants, the manufacturers, the ship-owner*, the sea- 
men, the landed gentry, the religious community, the press, and the 
people, on our side, we shall win them all; the isaue will be 
k triumpbant ; and the country w ill rejoice, not at the downfall or .in- 
jury of any fellow-being, for that we do not desire, but at th& 4 >pen- 
ing of sources of wealth and happiness to millions, now abut, jjp, 
and unproductive of good to any one. . < , 

J. $. Buckingham. 
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We have heard it stated, on authority which we cannot doubt, 
that the East India Company have already begun to tamper with 
the London press, and that emissaries have been employed to feel 
the pulse of several of the leading periodicals. Indeed, a statement 
was made to the editor of one of those publications, to the elTect 
that 60,000/. were put by, for the purpose of seeing Jvsticb done 
to their claims by the London press ! and that it would be well for 
those who had not already committed thcmschcs by their opposi- 
tion to the monopolists ! ! That such a course is \ery likely to be 
pursued by them, no man who knows anything of that body, and 
the principles on which it is governed, can for a moment doubt. If 
they would suppress the truth by consulships, licenses, and utter 
destruction of public journals in the country where they had the 
power to use these engines for gagging them, who can doubt but 
that in this country, where no such power existed, they would try 
to effect the same end by bribes, especially as the abstraction of 
GO, 000/., or even ten times that sum, trom their Treasury, would not 
lessen any Director’s dividend*, or lessen the \nlue of India stock ? 
That some of the London journals will take the bait, we have no 
doubt whatever ; and we shall soon see which they are. Hut the 
Country press is, we hope, beyond their leaili , and, at all events, 
the country at large must surely be aide to raise as gicat a sum (if 
that is the only way in which it can be ac( omplished) as the India 
Company, to see Jus tick done to its ilamis also. 

To show, by actual proof, to what arts the Hist India Company 
will descend, in order to support tlu-ir sinking credit, we shall men- 
tion the following fa< t, communicated to us by one of the uiftst 
intelligent merchants of Liverpool, who took a holding part in the 
opposition to the last renewal of the charter. He Mates, that on 
that occasion, the late Sir Thomas Munro, rec ently Governor of 
Madras, came down to Liverpool, and o tiered himself to the Com- 
mittee of that town, as ready to appear before the House of Com- 
mons, or elsewhere, in order to give evidence from a< Dial experience 
in Fndia of the great desire which the Hindoos evinced to possess 
liritish manufactures, and the vast consumption of them which would 
necessarily follow on opening the trade to India. It appears that 
the Company, getting information of this, contrived to let Sir Thomas 
Munro know that any thing within their gift was at his command, 
provided his evidence was shaped as they de* i red. The perfidious 
and traitorous General took the hint — came up to London, threw 
himself into the arms of the Company, and, when asked before the 
Committee of Parliament whether he had observed, among the 
people of India, any disposition towards the purchase of European 
goods? he answers, ‘None,’ and goes on throughout his evidence to 
express his belief that, in the event of a free trade, no greater con- 
sumption of English goods would take place in any part of India 
with which he was acquainted ! This is a degree of profligacy 

m a «».» - 'i 1 
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which is diffic ult to conceive, in the case of any raan but one trained 
in the slavish system of the East India Company. In this instance, 
the proverb of ‘ Like master, like man’ is fully realized} and we 
are sorry to add, that, on the score of evidence, there are others who 
have as great names, hut who cut no better figure than Sir Thomas 
Munro. Sir John Malcolm, for instance, with all his reputation, 
and with many excellent social and private qualities, uttered as 
much untruth, and as much nonsense, before the Parliamentary 
Committee as any witness called before it ; and we hear, by recent 
letters from Horn bay, that his stay there is to be comparatively short, 
as the Directors have promised to relieve him, that he may come 
home previous to the discussion on the charter} take his seat in 
the House of Commons for one of the Clive boroughs, and bring 
forward afresh supply of fallacies and misrepresentations to delude 
the unthinking country gentlemen into a belief that nothing in India 
can be altered for the better. We shall be glad to meet him in that 
assembly face to face ; for there at last the question must be de- 
cided : and this it is which should especially make all the friends of 
Free Trade to the East determined so to fortify themselves in that 
stronghold, as to he able to meet their enemies without any appre- 
hension of losing the \ ictory for want of timely preparation for the 
day of battle. 


Son*.. — ( i oi>iii kf. Liherty. 

Who denies that life and love, 

(lifts of heaven, should cherish'd be? 

Yet prize we still those gifts above 
Godlike Liberty ! 

Life is. like a branching tree, 

Valued for the fruit it gives : 

Who plucks not from it Liberty, 

Tell me why he lives ? 

Music’s voice is sweetest then, 

When it thrills to Patriot’s name. 

Giving back those sounds again, 

That kindle Freedom’s flame. 

Bion« 



On the Distinctions in tiii: American Colonies arising 

fko.m Mimuk oi JIl.OOD. 

‘ Straiucc is it, that our blomls, 

Of colour, weight and lu*nt, pomM alt«>ic Hum, 

Would quite confound diMim lion, vet stand olf 
In difference? so murlitv.’ 

Kouertson, in hi* historical diM)ui-itnm concerning India, in 
the spirit of benevolent c whuh inaiketl Ins life and eliar.it ierued 
Ills wiitings, makes this remark * I'nfortunaU'ly lor the human 
sprues, in \vhate\ er quartei ot the globe the people of Kuropehave 
aiijuired dominion, the) have found the inhabitant* entirely in a 
state of society and improvement far inhiioi to their own, but 
ililleretit in their complexion, and mall their hahiis ot lde. Men in 
every stage of their cared, are satisfied with the pi ogress made 
bv the community ot w lia h they are immUrs, that it Uioiiiesto 
the m a standard of pcrlei t ion, and tliev are ajii to legard people 
whose condition is not similar with vontempt and even aversion. 
In Africa and Ameiua the dis-umlil tide is so loiispn nous, that, in 

the pride of their " 1 1 j >«.' r i < » r 1 1 \ , Lmopeans thought themselves en- 
titled to reduce the natives o! tin- loimcr to slaveiy, and to exter- 
minate those ot till' latlei i,\ en in India, though til' advaiued 
Ik vond the two other quarters ol the globe in imjuov ement, the 
colour of the mluhitauts, their illeminate appeal am e, (hur uuwar- 
hke spirit, the wild ext i av u-_aiu <• ot tin ir religious icmN and cere- 
luonics, and manv oth< r c.u umMaiu es, lonlirmed buropeans m 
m< h an opinion ot iiie,r own pie-emmence, that the) have always 
v u wed and treated them as an mhiioi rue ot men. llappv would 
it he if anv ot the tour Luropran nation., who have mu ics«ivcly 
acquired i xLciiMve temtorn s and power ui India, c ould altogether 
vindicate it-; It horn having at ted m this mannei.' 

If these sentiments have mHiiun ul the conduit ot Kuropeans in 
their intercourse with soc.etv in India, or led them to a^ociate 
ideas of interim lty with difference of complexion, or iiuhwed them 
tirst to oppress and then to despot* their \siatn suhj< i ts, because, 
ui the progress ut \ear>, tin it own man h from barbarism to 
civ ili/aitiou lias .uipnred tor tlnm a degree of knowledge for ull 
practical purposes, mtin telv superior to the lx»nst< d wisdom of 
the East, whilst in the revolution* of time, and in the vicisMtudcs 
which attend nations as well a* individuals, the Orientals have fallen 
from that high intellectual state which they exhibited in the early 
history of the world, and have sunk into feebleness from a long 
acquaintance with luxury and ease, — very different caused have .sug- 
gested similar sentiments in the conduct of Europeans towards their 
subjects in the American colonic* , and those who look no farther 
Oriental Herald, Hoi. 20. R 
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than to the complcxional differences of the oppressed and the op- 
pressors, as a reason for the unequal measure of liberty and social 
life dealt out to all who have the misfortune to exhibit this physical 
difference, or who are known to have had those that did exhibit it 
for their ancestors, — have mistaken one of the adventitious circum- 
stances which characterize certain moral and political distinctions 
in the religious history of the Spanish discoverers of America for 
the cause itself. We propose, in the present article, to assign this 
remarkable policy to its true historical source, and to demonstrate 
to what casualty the empire of complcxional prejudice owes its 
origin in the transatlantic world, and, in tracing it, to unfold one 
of the most remarkable Yaprucs of the human mind — a caprice the 
more melancholy in its results, from its prejudicial operation on 
the political destinies, the fortunes, and happiness of so great a 
portion of the human family. 

Where Slavery is established, Freedom becomes not merely an 
enjoyment, but a kind of rank and privilege, Unassociated with 
abject toil, and with that misery which i-» the exterior of servitude, 
it caries with it a distinction of nobleness. Though it be undoubt- 
edly true that much of the restriction and disqualification, under 
which the respective r.ues in the European colonies of America 
have existed and still exFt, results from the institution of Indian 
vassalage and African Slavery among them, yet inasmuch as a 
great mass of the aborignual natives, and their mixed descendants, 
maintained their liberty, and asserted the pride to which it entitled 
them, we < annul, in explaining the political disfranchisement to 
which these races were subjected, found it on an association of 
freedom wilh one difference of complexion, because servitude was 
oc< asionally the accompaniment of the other , — we must look for 
the pecuhai prejudice upon which that policy is built, to the his- 
tory of the disi overers ot \mcnea. In the circumstances which 
gave rise to the institutions of Moorish ‘spain, we shall find its 
origin, and that also of the lemarkable deviation from the morals of a 
Christian community, which is seen in tolerating a system of con- 
cubinage in relationship with those distinctions. 

That there are prejudices inherent in a state in which slavery has 
an authoiised existence, abstracted from any refemice to com- 
plexional difference, is evident from what we know, through the 
Institutes of Justinian, of the laws regulating this species of domestic 
tyranny in imperial Home. ‘ It was a maxim of the Roman juris- 
prudence that a slave had no country of his own, but acquired with 
his liberty an admission into the political society of which bis patron 
was a member.’ Lest the incitements of. vanity or avarice, under the 
operation of this maxim, might concede by indiscriminate emanci- 
pation the exulted privileges of a Roman citizen to a mean and 
promiscuous multitude, we are informed, "that some seasonable 
exceptions were provided, and the honourable distinction was con- 
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lined to such glares only, as for just causes, and with the approba- 
tion of the magistrate, should receive .1 solemn and legal manumis- 
sion.’ We are told, that even these chosen freemen obtained no 
more than the private lights of citizens, and were rigorously ex- 
cluded from civil or military honours ; whatever might be the merit 
or fortune of their sons, they were esteemed unworthy of a seat in 
the senate j nor were the traces of a servile origin allowed to be 
completely obliterated till the third or fourth generation. ‘ Without 
destroying the distinction ot ranks,’ observes Gibbon, in his history 
of the decline and fall of the Roman empire, ‘a distant prospect of 
freedom and honours was presented, even to those whom pride and 
prejudice almost disdained to number among the human specie**'.’ 

To a person unacquainted with tin* distinctions arising from mix- 
ture of blood in the Aim-man colonies, the fourth generation, 
which in the Roman jurisprudence cancelled the '-orwlity of origin, 
might be mistaken for that fourth removal from the African 
ancestor, which, by the Colonial law* of Jamaica, and we believe, 
by those of all the Briti-h West India colonic-, introduces the 
individual who can demonstrate this ciicum-tam e of his biith and 
descent, to all the rights and immunities of the most pri\ ileged 
citizen. The -amc commixture ot blood having this approximation 
to the white ancestor, gives title to freedom in the slave himself, 
removes him from the restraints under which his maternal parent 
is held, and obliterates in In - person the disabilities incident to the 
mixed classes of tin* colony from which he withdrawn. Here we 
see a wide distinction marked between the two cases, of obliterating 
the servility of origin and < am riling the mixture ot blood, since 
the one incident super-cth d the necessity of the oilier, and the 
slave was admitted to the franchises of a privileged citizen, by 
showing alone his relationship with the purity of blood in his Euro- 
pean ancestor. 

It is evident dial the two institutions, co existing in both cases 
with a slave community, have v« r\ peculiar diihremis, and involve 
a vast diversity of moral consequent cs. In the policy of the Roman 
legislators w'e see a feeling of hope, on« of tin* mo-t j>owerfnl and 
consolatory impulses of the human heart seized hold of — to tutor its 
slaves into a fitness for citizenship. Memory < onnected its objects 
with the past, sensation united them with the present, but the 
future w’as presented by imagination with all the blessings of a 
more honourable condition. What was felt of deprivation in the 
condition of the freedman, was destined to be diminished in the 
«tate of his immediate descendant, and was finally to be annulled in 
his children's children, 'ihe freedman beheld, in the promises held 
forth to his posterity, all that honour could concede, all that public 
patronage could grant to emulation and to merit. Impelled by the 
anticipations of a better boj>e, be was led to impart intellectual know- 
ledge to his offspring, that he might be capable of attaining ihose 
R 2 
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social blessings with which his condition was destined to be perfected 
by his country. On the other hand, in the institutions of Colonial 
America the results were far different — every thing was dark, and 
indefinite, and distant. There was nothing for immediate consola- 
tion unless accompanied by complexional exaltation. The history 
of the Moorish domination in Spain will develope the origin of this 
distinction. 

In the Moorish period of the Spanish history, difference of reli- 
gious faith included difference of colour. Time may erase political 
distinctions, but religious animosities arc carried with us to the 
grave. The prejudice of the Spaniard associated itself with the 
history of his country, with the story of its wrongs, and w r ith the 
cause of Christian Europe. Those who by alliances with their con- 
querors, who by an amalgamation of blood had removed the barriers 
which nature had raised between the opposing faith“, — having, by this 
acquiescence in the tyranny of their invader, done more to perpe- 
tuate the oppressions of their country than ever had been effected 
by the treachery that first brought the hordes of the African desert 
into Europe, — were condemned to sustain in the blood of their 
mixed offspring the perpetual anathema of society. The least mix- 
ture of ‘ .If) icon, Indian, Moorish, or Jewish blood,' in European 
Spain, was therefore de< Jared to taint a family to the most distant 
generation. The mark of Cain was upon them — distinguished by that 
complexional brand winch they wore on their forehead, they laboured 
under a ban that separated them for e\erfrom all honourable inter- 
course with society — they wen* to become fugitives from its rank and 
privileges, if not wanderers among their fellow men — they bore a 
curse like that from the spell of some magician — “ the blight of the 
withered heart and the cur^eof the sleepless eye’’ — a condition unal- 
leviated by a single lay of hope, but so embittered by unmitigated 
despair, that there was no shelter from its blasting lnlluenee but in the 
grave, and there even it followed them, for the law of exclusion, found- 
ing its definition of a person free from this repudiated blood on the 
very priv ileges of icligion it-clf, seemed to carry its anathema even 
to a future world, by declaring the person of pure descent to be ' an 
old C hristian clear from all bad race and stain.’ * The statutes of the 
colleges and universities of s pain guarded the offices of religion from 
being polluted by the mixed race administering its blessings. It 
excluded every person from being enrolled, matriculated, or admitted 
to be examined, or allowed to receive any degree in a science or 
faculty, unless he gave previous proof, nmoug other exactions, of 
his birth, as being unui'.nglcd in blood (limpieza de sangre)f The 
severity of tins law, or rather of the public opinion enforcing it, shut 
out its victims from every employment in church and state, and 

* Christiano viego limpio di todu mala raza y rnancha. 

f Novissinia Rccopilaeton di Caatillia, 12. 8 lib. The proofs required 
were to be * de gfnere, moribus et viUL* 
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resigned them to exclusion even from the fraternities or religi- 
ous associations, which were otherwise open to persons of the lowest 
rank. 

Whilst the dominion of the Moors existed in any of the kingdoms 
of Spain, this prejudice was ne\er permitted to relax its violence, 
or to diminish in the severity of its operation, against those who 
showed in their blood that their ancestors had made their portion 
with the abhorred African race, the despoilers of their country, and 
bad thus, as the) convened, heen the violators of the Christian faith, 
threatening its very existence in Europe. The conquest of Grenada, 
the last hold of the Moors, had hut just removed the only 1 cumin- 
ing seat of the. faith of Islam from Spain, and consolidated the 
Christian empire under the union of the monarchies of Castile and 
Leon in the persons of Ferdinand and Isabella, when the discovery 
of America by Columbus opened a new world to Spanish enterprise. 
The people flocked to their colonial dependencies with all the pre- 
judices and intolerant spirit of the olden time fresh and glow mg with- 
in them. The progress of years lessened the rigour of the sv-tem of 
exclusion in European Spam, but circumstances weie favourable to 
its perpetuity in her Ameru an possessions. Siu h in the colonial pro- 
vinces was the force of this jealous), supported h\ public opinion, 
that in defiance of the express compart oft harlcs V., which con- 
ceded, that the natives of the country of pure Spamish origin 
should be invested with civil, vt clc>iasti< al, and financial power, 
they also seemed to lose their pin it y In birth in another territory, 
and were in like manner subjected to the proscription ot inveterate 
prejudice. America Inis been lo.st to .Spam thiough the powerful 
influence of this sentiment, and the rigallv r\< lu-iv e nature ot her 
colonial policy.* 

•‘Tin* Emperor < 'baric- V savs Bolivar, m a Idler dated from 
•Jamaica, in 1 formed .i compart with the di-« oven i i ompi< ror-, 

and settlers of Ameiic.i, whieh tiucri.i call* d our social •oatinei, TJie 
kings of Spain agreed formallv and -olcmiiiv with them, that it should be 
carried into effect by themxt fn s, at th* irown ri-k. prohibiting! \pi r-slyany 
interference with the rojal prerogative-; ami for that ica-on, gave them 
local titles of lords of the land, that tln-v should take the 'indigenes* 
undvr their protection as vassals, that they should establish eomts ami 
appoint judges ; that they should exercise, in tlmir di-triets, the jurisdic- 
tion of appeals: all winch, with manv other privilege-, and immunities, 
which it would he prolix to detail, are set forth in the 1th volume of the 
Colonial Code. The king engaged never to di-turb the American 
colonies, as he held no other .jurisdiction over them than that of supreme 
domination ; they being a kind of property held bv the conquerer* for 
him and his descendants. At the same time, there are express laws, 
which almost exclusively enact, that the native* of tU<- mantra of S/ntnish 
origin should receive all civil, ecrleduniral, and financial appointment*. 

* * * • • By a manifest violation of all existing law 6 and compacts, the- 
natives have been despoiled of that constitutional authority w hu h was 
conferred by the Colonial Code ’ 
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Though the Spaniard rejected the religion of his Moorish con- 
queror, yet those institutions which flattered his pride, excited hi9 
passions, and pampered his caprice, became interwoven with the 
frame of society. Repugnant ns such illicit connection was to the 
spirit of the Christian morality, the custom of the Barragana, which 
allowed a plurality of wives under a toleration of concubinage, was 
sanctioned by long prescriptive habit, and countenanced by a law, 
which assigned inheritance to the children, in failure of legitimate 
descendants, in preference to collateral heirs. When a father died 
without making provision for such offspring, they were entitled to 
share in a division of his property with those bom in lawful wed- 
lock.* Illegitimacy presented no reproach, nor was it deemed a 
bar to advancement. The natural children, if qualified by purity of 
blood, had the same civil privileges as the legitimate offspring. 
They were publicly acknowledged by their father, and were educated 
in his house, with the same care, and under the same masters. If 
he chose to bestow upon them an adequate fortune, he could raise 
them to the rank and consideration of nobility. t Ancient Spain was 
the only Christian country where this species of polygamy was 
reduced to a system, and placed under the protection of the laws. 

A custom so congenial to the luxury and indulgence of a tropical 
climate, independently ofjndueements to its perpetuity by the impulse 
of passion, in territories where the will of the European adventurer 
was almost the sole law of the land, became adopted in America as 
an almost necessary result of that inequality which opinion had long 
created between the pure and impure of blood. She who, under the 
taint of Indian or African descent, had not that political equality 
which might enable her to be esteemed as a companion, and received 
ns a wife, was doomed to the less exalted and less holy state of the 
concubine. | It was a sufficient prhilege in the eyes of the old 
prejudice in the Spaniard, that whilst the law divested the offspring 


* Dun Francisco Martinez Marian, in his * Fnsayo Histdrico-critieo, 
sohre la antigua legLhicion, Ac. do Leon y Castilla,* Ac. has given the 
words of tin* old authorities on this subject. * La barragana si probada 
fucre liel a su sennor,6 buena, herede la meatad (pie amos en uno ganaren 
en inucblcs en raiz ’ 

f ‘ Ksto cs fuero de Castilla : quesi mi fijo-dalgo a fijos de barragana, 
puedc-los facer tijos-dalgo, e darlos quinicutos sueldos.* — Marino. 

t Dcpons in his ‘ Voyage dans l’Aeincriq Meridional,’ speaks of laws 
abolished in 180.1, which were intended to prevent misalliances in 
marriage. Difference of colour wan u legal cause for refusing the 
nuptial ceremony. There were sumptuary law » restricting the costume 
and state of people of colour, and the abrogation of distinctions by a 
royal order, which raised the members of the family to the rank and pri- 
vileges of persons of the pure blood, is the same Spanish source from 
which the House of Assembly of Jamaica derives its present system of 
private privilege bills ; a scheme by which they remove coloured persons 
’♦from the operation of the laws disqualifying them for office, Ac. 
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of the immunities of the citizen, it abrogated the disadvantages of 
birth, and gave him, as an inheritance, the worldly substance of the 
father. Such was the frame of society in Spanish America ; and 
so tenacious were the existing prejudices of the hold w hich they had 
taken in public opinion, that, since the conquestof the island of Jamaica 
by the British arms,' the first important footing which England ob- 
tained among the tropical colonies of the Atlantic,’ the liberal juris- 
prudence of England has been able to effect but very little, till of late 
years, in mitigating the rigorous social and political exclusion to 
which the mixed race of inhabitants had boon subjected. 

The English conquerors found this system of opinion, prejudice, 
and immorality interwoven in the frame of colonial society, ft was 
not likely that a set of lawless soldiers, for such were the first 
settlers, would relinquish customs, or set thenwdv es in opposition 
to habits so congenial to their passions, and so calculated to secure 
to themselves a monopoly of interest and of influence in flicir newly 
adopted country. All that spirit of liberty which pervaded the in- 
stitutions of their own lately forsaken land, they retained, in the 
laws which should guide their own condui t, and presen e their own 
liberty unimpaired. They claimed the inalienable rights of Britons. 
The royal proclamations and charters, which guaranteed and con- 
firmed to the first planters emigrating to Amcrua and the West 
Indies all the liberties, franchises, and immunities of free denizens 
remaining within the kingdom, were declaratory of those ancient 
rights. The royal recognitions exprewd the reciprocal relation of 
the sovereign and his subjects, to whom, with the presen ation of 
their allegiance, was assured the full and undisturbed enjoyment of 
those inherent rights, which no climate nor compact was to take 
away or diminish. On the other hand, all of illiberally, which 
opinion and long prescriptive custom had sanctioned and fostered — 
all that they found existing and acted upon in the colonics which they 
conquered, the) retained in their oppress e control o\cr the mixed 
race. Curtailing them of the fair proportion of lihirt), their first 
legislative ai ts were to deny them the common protei lion of the law, 
to divest them of a fair opportunity of industry, and to re* tin t their 
appropriation of the personal wealth they might uujuue, to «i very 
unimportant extent in the soil that had gi\ on them birth, i'hcy went 
farther ) they limited their participation in the property of their 
parents, and refused them all consideration as objects of spiritual 
regard tt> the public teachers of religion ; thus placing them out 
the pale of society, they divested them of every right to which they 
were entitled by the common condition of their nature ; for ‘ if,’ 
says Burke, * civil society be made for the advantage of man, all 
the advantage-, for which it is made become his right. It is an 
institution of beneficence, and law itself it only beneficence acting 
by rule. Men have a right to live by that rule; they have a right 
to justice, as between their fellows, whether their fellows are m 
politic function or in ordinary occupation. They have a right to 
the fruits of their industry, and to the means of making their nidus- 
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try fruitful— they have a right to the acquisitions of their parents ; 
to the nourishment and improvement of their offspring ; to instruc- 
tion in life, and to consolation in death. Whatever each man can 
separately do, vs itlmut trespassing upon others, he has a right to do 
for himself ; and he has a right to a fair portion of all which society, 
with ail its combinations of skill and force, can do in his favour.’ It 
was not so, however, in the estimation of our Colonial Legisla- 
tors. Denouncing and disfranchising, in the enactment of their laws, 
as in the institutes of Spain, ‘ Africans, Indians, Mulattoes, and 
Jews,' (for these are the words of their statutes), the other Euro- 
pean nations, who by wresting from Spain her transatlantic settle- 
ments, have established a colonial empire in America, have entrench- 
ed their exclusive privileges in the very privileges of blood be- 
queathed them by the Spanish prejudice. They perpetuate to this day, 
with but very immaterial relaxation of public opinion, the distinc- 
tive epithets of Negro, Mulatto, Quadroon, and Mestizos , the names 
by which the respective races and gradations of blood are distin- 
guished. The mountains, rivers, and districts, in these colonies, 
retain in their names the language of their Spanish dieoverers ; and 
the laws controlling the inhabitants are ^till inscribed with the 
peculiar opinions and prejudices of their Moorish history. Time 
bus obliterated every land-mark* but the memorials of self-love; 
the principles of eternal and immutable justice have perished, and 
liberty exists only ns a prerogative for the few to enslave the many : 
so true is the observation, that in the experience of the world, sensi- 
bility is found no match for self-interest. 


S O x <7. 

Lady ! by >on silver star. 

By the crescent moon afar, 

By the silence of the night, 

Hy its deep and pensive light, 

By the sea’s eternal flow', 

Flora India, te amo 1 

By that low and thrilling tone 
Love delights to call its own ; 

By the tears that lovers weep. 

By the visions of their sleep, 

By young pa^ion's trembling glow. 

Flora bella , te a mo ' 

By the lustre of thine eye ; 

By thy liquid ministreisy ; 

By the rapture of thy kiss, 

By each name of love or bliss. 

And by feelings which o’erflow — 

Fora bella, te amo ! 

J Y. 
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Voyage fkom Bussorah down the River Euphrates to 
Bushire.* 

We had now been detained in the Euphrates nearly four months, 
waiting to complete our lading with the articles brought to Bagdad 
by the Damascus and Aleppo caravans ; but, as these consisted 
chiefly of coral, money, and other valuable commodities, occupying 
a small space, it was not thought necessary for the ship to wait till 
the last day abreast of the town, since they could be taken down to 
her in boats. On the spring of the full moon, preceding Christ mas- 
day, w’C proceeded downward with the stream to cross the shoal of 
Debbch, while the tides were high ; as we now drew' sixteen and a 
half feet of w f ater — the same draught which we had brought over 
the shoal on coming up. Mr. Colquhouii, the British resident at 
Bussorah, accompanied us down the river, to enjoy by the way a 
shooting excursion on the banks, — where hogs, ducks, partridges, 
and snipes, afford variety and abundance of game. On reaching 
our anchorage just above the shoal, we perceived the Eliza, a 
Bengal ship of about J<)() tons, lying aground upon it; and 
on sending our boats to sound over the Hat between us, we found 
no where more than two and a half fathoms, at the top of high 
water. The shoal had, therefore, evidently increased during our 
stay at Bussorah, and there was now full half a fathom less on 
every part of it, at the same time of the moon and tide, than there 
was on our coming over it before. The rapid increase of this 
'■hoal was accounted for by the recent formation of a new channel 
near the island of Om-el-Kassaseef, where a long and narrow pas- 
sage had been forced through the mud by the current of the stream, 
and every other pait had become consequently slioaler. The 
Ahmoody, an Arab ship, under English colours, was the first vessel 
that had passed down through this new channel, and as this was only 
a few weeks ago, we were determined to examine it for ourselves, 
in order to see how far it was practieable for us al-o to proceed 
over it. By sounding in the ship's boats, we found but just suffi- 
cient depth of water for our vessel at three quarters flood ; but the 
greatest evil which it created was, that while the channel was fully 
six miles in length, there was no where in it more than twice the 
ship’s length in breadth, so that there was neither room to veer nor 
stay, nor indeed even to back and fill through it ; consequently it 
could only be attempted with a favourable wind, and this in suffi- 
cient strength to enable us to stem the Hood, since a falling tide 
would leave us aground before we could get half through. We 
employed the whole of the crew in starting our water from the 
tanks and casks, and trimming the ship to an even keel, which 
brought her draught to sixteen feet two inches. 

• Continued from p. 5-12 of Vol. 19, and p, 6(1 of Vul. 
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On the morning of the 23d of December, we weighed on the 
last of the ebb, and dropped down with the tide so as to ground at 
low water, which we did abreast of the Eliza, who still lay over on 
the flat where she had grounded at high water, and had only two 
feet alongside ; thus, lying over on her bilge nearly dry, though 
shored up. The flood made about noon and floated us, and about 
two hours afterwards, or nearly half flood, there being a light 
breeze from the N.W., we weighed and made sail for the new 
channel. We had taken the precaution of stationing two boats 
a* 1 1 end, at the entrance of it, through which wc were to steer, and 
two others in the same way, about half channel down; while the 
first, on our passing them, were to weigh, and shoot a-head, that 
they might anchor in a similar way on each side of the outlet of 
this channel. Besides this, we ordered the ship’s launch to go 
a-head under sail, and kept the ship’s cutter and jolly boat on 
cither how, each with a lead and line to report their soundings, and 
enable us to steer by them accordingly. Wc entered the channel 
exactly a-breast the northern extremity of the island of Om-el- 
Kassaseef, and having there only two and a half fathoms at half 
flood, the ship dragged through the mud, and cleared her way over 
a sort of bar that is thus formed at its entrance. On clearing this 
we slowly and gradually deepened our water to a quarter less than 
three, at n mile from the entrance ; three fathoms, at two miles ; 
and three and a quarter, at three miles, or about half way through. 
From thence it again shoaled to three fathoms, then to a quarter 
less than thicc, and at list to two and a half, at the point of the 
outlet from it, — where a bar was iormed, over which the ship 
dragged herself through the mud, as she did at the entrance. The 
deep part, or centre of this channel, is no where more than half a 
cable's length from the island of Om-cl-Kavsnscef, which lies on the 
north-east of it, or on the left bank of the river in descending. 
The point of entrance into it from above is exactly a-breast the 
northernmost point of the island, and following exactly a line with 
the shore of it , the outlet is exactly a-breast the southern ex- 
tremity of the same island, which is fully six miles in length. On 
clearing the channel it was nearly sun-set, and deepening our 
water us we opened the stream of the llufar, which empties itself 
into the Shat-el-Arab, close to the southern extremity of Om-el- 
Kftssnseef. we hauled over to the opposite shore, on the eastern 
bank of the river, and anchored there a-breast of a point, in five 
fathoms water, where wc moored ship. 

llafar is an artificial canal, connecting the river of JShooster, or 
the Knroon, with the river of Bussorah, or the Miat-el-Arub. It is 
conceived by Dr. Vincent to be the canal through which the fleets of 
Alexander were sent when they descended from Susa by the 
Choaspes, and from thence by the Euphrates to the sea. It is 
undoubtedly a work of great antiquity, os it at present retains 
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itrong traces of its being effected by the labour of man, and it is 
as broad and as deep as either of the streams which it unites, 
though the Arabic name even at the present day signifies a place 
that has been excavated by art, — from the verb ‘ Haffer,' to dig 
up the earth, as applied to pits, graves, ditches, canals, &c. On 
each of its banks are fields and date groves, as on the banks of the 
Shat-el-Arab j and the stream itself is often covered with boats of 
various sizes, going from the ports of the Persian (itdf, and from 
Bussorah, up by the Karoon to the modern Shooster. flic waters 
of this river, retain, e\en here, all the celebrity which they enjoy in 
the higher parts of Persia, when they pass the neighbourhood of 
Kermanshah, under the name of the Kara-Soo, and for which they 
were also renowned as the t'hoaspes of antiquity, when the Kings 
of Persia drank of no other, whether at home or abroad. 

As the waters of the Karoon descend by the Hafar, and empty 
themselves into the Shat-el- \ral>, we sent our boats into this 
channel, which was not more than a cable’s length from where we 
now lay, and filled up the water for our use from its stream, taking 
that which we anchored in for our horses, of which we had 125 
on board for Bombay. Our own opinions agreed with those of all 
the natives, that the waters of the Karoon, as found in the Ilafar, 
were sweeter, purer, lighter, and far more agreeable to the taste 
than those of the joint stream of the Tigris and Kuphr.itos. The 
people of the country insist further on their possessing the peculiar 
proj>crty of both giving an appetite to the drinker before his meal, 
and helping digestion after it. As we were ourselves all in good 
health, wc neither needed the one nor found any difficulties to 
obstruct the other; but we yielded to the general opinion thnt the 
waters of the Chouspes, or Karoon, were productive of both in a 
greater degree than usual. 

On the ‘24th of December, having secured the passage of the 
ship over the shoal, I returned again to Bussorah, with Air. Colqu- 
houn, in the Factory boat, shooting on the banks of the liver, which 
abound with partridges, snipes, and w i kl du< ks, — a number of which 
were brought down on our way. As the wind was strong from the 
N.W., we did not reach the creek until near lyidnight, where, there 
not being water enough to take our lx>at up to the Resident's 
house, we all landed, to walk. Tins afforded us a very striking 
proof of the great change effected in the police of Bussorah by the 
present Mutesellim, and assured ils that his good government in 
this particular, at least, had not been undeservedly extolled. But a 
few months since, when the Arab power was predominant in the 
city, in opposition to the Turkish, of which the Mutesellim is at 
the head, it was considered unsafe lbr persons to go between the 
town and the river by the road along the creek after Kl-Assr, or 
about three o'clock in the afternoon ; and Fugli-h ships’ boats had 
even been attacked from the shore, while passing down the canal 
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to go on board their own vessels. At night, or after sun-set, it 
would have been deemed madness to have attempted it, without 
being armed, or in a large party, as all those who did so were 
invariably robbed, and often murdered. Now, however, we landed 
here just before midnight, and in walking home by this same road, 
we met the governors guards at four different stations on the way, 
by whom we were hailed, examined, and suffered to pikss on, but 
we saw not another individual. 

We passed our Christinas- day at Bussorah, and enjoyed the 
occasion which it afforded us to toast our absent friends, and to 
exchange our conjecture-, as to their probable occupations on a 
winter evening of such domestic importance as this is, in the 
remoter counties especially of .Scotland and England. 

On the morning of the $Stli, the ship Hashimi arrived in the 
river from Bengal, and in the afternoon, ( aptain Eatwell of the 
H. C. cruizer livunrvs, came up to town, having .left his ship 
anchored alongside our own, the llumayoon Shah, abreast of the 
Hafar. The cause of his return to Bussorah, which place he had 
quitted but a few da) s since only for Bushiro, was to afford us his pro- 
tection down the rner. lie had been dispatched for this purpose 
by Mr. Bruce, the Resident at Bushire ; and from that quarter he 
brought the following news : — It appeared, that in consequence of 
the repeated defeat of the Wahabee forces by the Egytian troops in 
the Ncdjed, their leader, Abdullah-beii-Saood, driven from place to 
place for refuge, had sent peremptory orders to Hassan-bcn-Rahma, 
the chief at Bavel-Khyuia, to put to sea with all his fleet, and to 
embark himself at the head of them, in order to make a diversion 
in his favour, and to effect such conquests as they might be able to 
do elsewhere. As the orders of the Wahabee chief had been always 
regarded as sacred bytheJoassamees,o\er since the) had been attached 
to him as follows rs of his sect, they were in the present instance 
immediately complied with. They were further encouraged to this 
boldness by finding that no British forces had been sent against 
them from India, which they constantly expected after their refusal 
to accede to the propositions made to them by the squadron under 
command of the Clurflnigcr, at the elo-e of the last year, and the 
attack on their town from the vessels of the fleet which followed it. 
•This had appeared to than, as well as to all the people of the Per- 
sian Gulf, so direct and so complete a declaration of war, that the 
fact of its not being followed up by other hostile measures, was in- 
terpreted by all as arising onh from a dread of their power. * The 
English Governor of Bombay,’ said they, ‘ expressed at the first his 
decided disapprobation of this act of hostility, and he has sent no 
farther force against us. because he knew well that it was but for us 
to issue from our port, and all the British commerce of the Gulf 1 
was at our mercy/ .Such were their reasonings, as they had been 
uttered by their friends and adherents, and as they had been com- 
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municated in correspondence j and such were their opinions of their 
having nothing to dread from the English when they put to, sea. 
On leaving Ras-el-Khyma, the number of boats was said to be about 
sixty sail, the whole of those belonging to their port having been 
gradually collecting and preparing for a general union. The number 
of armed aud fighting men in these boats collectively, was stated to 
be seven thousand at the time of sailing, besides servants and other 
attendants, who were not reckoned. The vessel of Hassan-ben- 
Uahma, who was their chief and admiral, t arried three hundred 
and fifty men, and was called the Kultihnnj , or the Sl<iu<rhterer t 
from the Arabic verb, Kuttil, to slay or kill. This had been easily 
changed by the English here to 4 Catalan! ■/' and many sage wonders 
and conjectures had been made as to the probable cause of such a 
|H>pular European name as this being given to the vessel of a 
piratical chief in the seas of Asia ! They were quite as profound and 
sagacious os those which supposed the .loassamees to he the tribe of 
011c * Joe Hosseni/ — or the Wahabees to he named 4 War Bees,’ 
from this particular portion of them practising piracy — so fertile a 
subject is etymology . This Meet, under Hassan-ben-Hahma, are said 
to have first visited Kishom, where they met with Mime resistance 
trom the opposition of the Sheik, who had formerly been an .illy of 
theirs, but had considered himself injured. The resistance was ineffec- 
tual, however, and the place soon surrendered. No garrison was left 
here} but the licet was supplied with provisions, and two or three 
hundred men joined them as volunteers for the expedition in which 
they were engaged. They next went to Linga.on the Persian coast, 
where they were received in a friendly way, and their forces were 
augmented by upwards of two thousand men joining their standard 
from this [dace. They moved cm to ( heeroo and N.iqueelo, two 
towns still on the Persian coa-t, hut farther to the westward, 
both of which they took by force of arms, and followed their 
conquest by their accustomed ravages of plunder, violation, mid 
murder. Their next de-rent was at A-saloo, where their fleet 
entered the harbour, and the crews landed and encamped around 
the town, as the inhabitants had shut themselves up within their 
walla, and bade their invaders defiance. This was the latest account 
of their progress. On the day of the Benares leaving Bushire, a 
cassid, or courier, had arrived from Congoon, confirming all the 
former intelligence, and adding, that as they would soon reduce 
Assaloo, they intended coining from thence direct to Bushire, and 
after leaving a garrison in possession of that place, to move up the 
Shat-el-Arab, and attack the city of Bussorah. Mr. Bruce, the 
Resident at Bushire, had so far given credit to this account, that he 
had actually made preparations for the removal of his family into the 
country for safety ; aud Bushire itself hail been put into the best pos- 
sible state of defence by its own Governor. His Majesty’s sloop Chat - 
lenger remained in the port for the security of such British subjects as 
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might be there, and the Benares had been dispatched up here to give 
us convoy. 

Under this state of things, we were desirous of getting to sea as 
soon as possible, as we conceived that we should be better able to 
defeat twenty sail in good sea room than ten who might attack us 
in the confined channel of this river. The merchants of Bussorah 
who had property on board, were, on the contrary, desirous of 
having our ship brought again up abreast of the town, and moored 
there ; and many of them even thought of re-landing their ship- 
ments. The damp which had thu c been thrown on all commercial 
affairs by this alarming intelligence, not only militated much against 
our interests in a pecuniary way, hut had the effect of positively 
retarding our departure from day to day, until the commencement of 
the new year. We passed the first day of the year with a party of all 
the Englishmen then at Bu'-sorah, at Mr. Colquhoun’s j and on the 
afternoon of the 2d, our business being at length brought to a glose, 
I took leave of my hospitable entertainer, and set out to join the 
ship for sea. The whole of the treasure-freight, consisting of dollars, 
gold sequins, and other coins, as well as the coral for Bengal, had 
been sent down the river, as collected, by the ship’s boats hut I had 
reserved, to be always under my own eyes, a portmanteau and half 
a dozen other packages, containing only pearls, diamonds, emeralds, 
and other jewels, to the amount of more than three lac* of rupees, or 
upwards of thirty thousand pounds sterling in value. As our own 
boats were all now with the ship, a government boat had been 
provided hv our agent for me ; and to insure the security of the 
property to he conveyed, as we should be on the river at night, 
twenty soldiers were also furnished by the government to accom- 
pany me. On reaching the mouth of the creek, where I had been 
accompanied by Mr. Colquhoun, I found a vessel, rather than a 
boat, waiting for me, and the twenty soldiers of the government 
who were to form my escort, all seated in her in readiness. Though 
this vessel had been held in requisition ever sinee the morning, and 
it was expected that we should have started before noon, she bad 
been suffered to lie within the creek until the tide had fallen and left 
her hard and fast aground. By distributing money among a crowd 
of about eighty men, we succeeded in launching her fairly over the 
mud, and got her alloat before sun-set. I now looked round to enquire 
for theNaquodah and the crew, whom I saw at length collected, to the 
number of fifteen. 'I hese were ordered to get their masts stepped, 
their sails bent, and their rudder and oars on hoard with all dispatch, 
accompanied with a reproof for their not having them ready before. 
It will scarcely be credited, that the stupidity of these Arab boat- 
men was such, as that not one among them had thought of either 
of these things being necessary, though their boat was specifically 
engaged to take me and the Governor’s troops who guarded the 
treasure down to the ship abreast the Hafar. It was full two 
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hours before the mast, the sail, the rudder, and the oara were collected, 
and when these were brought on board, the must Wits to be stepped. 
There were no less than forty hands who set about this task, includ- 
ing the fifteen of the crew, the twenty soldiers, and half a dozen of 
my servants and attendants, who all assisted, with the Xaquodah at 
their head. After many loud .shouts and pious exclamations, the 
mast was raised half way, when, owing to lubberly management, 
rather then want of strength, it fell on a boat alongside, with a loud 
crash, and was within an inch or two of breaking the neck of a 
Bengal Sepoy stationed as a guard in her. Want of hands was the 
cause assigned, and their numbers were accordingly doubled, by men 
from the surrounding boats, to whom money w.i» given for the 
purpose. A second attempt was made, and a second time the mast 
fell, though now within a foot, at most, of having crushed my own 
neck in its fall. The boat was filled with nearly a hundred people, 
who literally trod upon the valuable parcels of pearls and jewels 
which were in her, and a hundred tongues were going at once, each 
leproaching the other with bad management, and umeamanlike 
behaviour. There was no hope of our departure at this rate ; and 
when I observed this to the t hief of the guard, who had taken upon 
him to command the captain of the boat as his inferior, lie replied, 
' Wait patiently until the destined hour is come, and then, if it 
please <»od, wc shrill certainly move !’ It appeared to me likely that, 
before this, some of the numerous crowd would lessen the number 
of the precious stores with which wt were charged j so that aban- 
doning all farther \iew of going in this ill-fated craft, I hailed one 
of the small river canoes, and embarking myself and all my treasure 
in her, paddled off to the ship Eliza, then at anchor in the middle of 
tlie river, leaving my servants to follow mr by another, and bidding 
the guard to return to their master, and tell him of the incapacity of 
his own servants to execute his wishes. 'Hit* boats of the Eliza 
were aground in the creek, and one of the Haslmnis had already 
gone down with treasure for us, and had not yet returned ; so that 
I could at present get no boat from cither of tho>c vessels. On 
dispatching a messenger, however, to Dr. Colquhoun, we had the 
boat of the Factory alongside by midnight, ami embarked with all 
our stores. 

It wras near day-light on the morning of the Bd when wo reached 
the ship, where our arrival was awaited with some anxiety. Another 
obstacle now prevented our immediare departure. A dow, called the 
A’arrry, or * f'lctorious,' was chartered to take the remainder of our 
bulky cargo, which we could not load in the river, and accompany 
us with it to the deep water of the Khora Abdallah, outside the bar, 
where we were to take it in. She had grounded on the shoal of 
Debbeh on coming down - } but heaving in sight about noon, and 
being ready to accompany us soon after, wc all weighed together 
before sun-set, to stand down the river— -our companions, consist* 
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ing of twenty- two sail of Arab bouts, bound down the Gulf, and all 
seeking protection from the pirates, by keeping company with the 
Benares and the Hnmayoon Shah . 

Haling stood on all night, with a light air from the N.W. the 
wind failed us before day-light, when we anchored on the morning 
of the -1th, abreast of Gbuzban Fort, in four and a half fathoms 
water, and nearly in the centre of the stream. In the afternoon wc 
weighed again, and standing farther down with the ebb-tide, 
anchored at sun-set near to Buekinet-el-Mnsaat. 

During a period of six days that wc were detained here by cahns 
and light variable winds, we made t no less than four unsuccessful 
attempts to cross the bar, grounding on each occasion, and not once 
possessing sufficient wind to gi\o the ship steerage way, or render 
her at all manageable under sad. The intervals were employed in 
exercising the crew to the use of arms, and stationing all the Arab 
grooms on boaid, as spear-men with boarding pikes, a weapon more 
familiar to them, from it* resemblance to a spear, than any other. 
With the assistant c of carpenters from the Benares, added to our 
own on board, we had two stern ports cut down, and fitted with 
bolts abaft, and got two long twelve pounders on the forecastle and 
two on the poop, for the better defence of the ship against the 
Pirates of the Gulf. The crew were also employed in making new 
wads, with lift) musket balls worked up in each, and indeed all our 
resources were called forth to prepare us for defence. 

On the morning of the Pth we caught a jS.E. breeze, and with it 
Blood over i lie bat* against the flood, having no where more than three 
and a quarter and no where less than three fathoms for a space of at 
least six miles in length, which constitutes the shoal ground of tlx* 
bar. \\ e began to deepen to three and a half and four fathoms just as 
the flood was done, and the wind drawing more to the S.E. when we 
edged aw a), and anehoied in five fathoms at the entrance of the 
Khorc Abdallah, with all our squadron. The dow hauled along- 
side, and we continued to lv employed till night in taking out of 
her the remaining part of our cargo. The II. C. cruizer Teign- 
THouth, ( apt. \N ulker, anchored near ns, on her way from Bombay 
and Bushire up to Hu**>orah, and on a v isit to O'apt. Eatwell of the 
B entires •, finding that gentleman there, I learnt from him that he 
had on board, as a passenger from Bengal, the Smyrna Turk, 
Iladjee Mohammed, whom 1 had met in Bombay In May, 1816, and 
a sketch of whose life and adventures was published iu the Courier 
of that plate about the same tune. By the liberality of the English 
society of India, he had been rescued from a state of positive want, 
and placed in possession of a moderate comj>etency, with which be 
had wisely determined to return to his own country,, and end bis 
days at his native place of Smyrna, lie sent me, by the captain, 
many warm remembrances and kind wishes, which were returned to 
him on my part, accompanied by letters for him to Mr. Cotquhoun, 
and messages to my Smyrna friends. 
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Soon after noon on the 11th, having discharged the Nassry , and 
being at length ready for sea, we weighed in company with the 
Benares, and stood out with a freshening breeze and dark threaten- 
ing appearances from the S.E. Five only of the Largest of the Arab 
vessels remained with us, the whole of the rest bearing up and 
going back into the river, on observing the aspect of the weather. 
At midnight the sea had gathered up high, the ship laboured heavily, 
and the pumps were kept going every two hours, while we gained 
nothing from our being obliged to veer ship at short intervals, and 
from the wind remaining fixed from the S.E. As, since our loading 
outside the bar, we now drew too much water to recross it, we had 
no shelter to bear up for, so that there was no alternative left but 
that of keeping the sea. 

The morning of the 12th offered us no symptoms of a change, 
but the wind freshened and the sky grew darker. Wc had already 
secured all our light sails, and taken in our first reefs during the 
night. We w’ere now compelled to take in second reefs fore and aft, 
and send down topgallant puds. 'Die ship laboured so heavily from 
the high sea running, and the movement of the horses between 
decks, which considerably increased t ho general motion ot the vessel, 
that we strained all our rigging , and stay s, backstays, topsail sheets, 
and ties were repeatedly carried away and refitted, I he animals 
below suffered considerably too from the violent pitching and roll- 
ing, particularly from its coming on so suddenly utter leaving the 
smooth water of the river. Many ot them fell, and tore down the 
stanchions to which they were secured with them, and these we had 
the more difficulty in getting up on their legs again, ns all their 
grooms and attendants were unable to stir from son sickness, and 
many of our young Lascars were scarcely in a better condition after 
a stay of more than six months in harlxiur. A fine mare, the only 
one in the ship, now large with foal, which we were conveying to the 
Imaum of Muscat as a present, was the only one which died 
during this weather, and the violence of her fall, when thrown off 
her legs by the sudden pitching of the ship, was alone sufficient to 
^effect this when so near to foaling. 

Towards evening the weather broke, and the sky grew clear ; 
but before the sea had gone down, the wind shifted instantly round 
to the N.W. and occasioned a cross sea, which was worse than the 
former heavy but regular one. We made all sail to it, however, 
and stood on for Bushire, with the Benares only ; the five large 
boats in company with us when we left the bar, being all dispersed 
by the weather. 

At day-light on the 13th, we hauled in cast for the land, which we 
made about 9 a, m., and, shoaling our water gradually from twelve to 
Jmir fathoms as we bore away S.E. for the anchorage of the outer 
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roads, we came-to there soon after noon, in a quarter less four, 
with the town of Bushire bearing E. by S., distant six or seven miles, 
and the Peak of Ilalilah S.E. by E. \ E. Our draught of water, 
now eighteen feet six inches, prevented our going into the inner 
harbour, so that the Benares anchored near us for our protection, 
and as we calculated on a stay here of three or four days at least, 
we moored ship with an anchor to the N.W. and another to the 
S.E., and rode with thirty fathoms each way. 

The first news whi< h we learnt on landing, was, that his Majesty’s 
ship Towey, Capt. Hill, had just arrived from India, with the first 
orders that had been issued ‘ to attack and destroy the pirates wherever 
they might be found.’ The Bombay Government, it was said, had 
never felt it-elf possessed of sufficient authority to issue such orders 
from themselves, notwithstanding all that had transpired to call 
them forth, and these were now given by the Supreme Government 
in Bengal, and the Ton nj had been dispatched with them accord- 
ingly. At the present moment the Imaum of Muscat was at the 
head of an expedition against the island of Bahrein, which he 
claimed as his right, and his fleet was hourly expected to appear be- 
fore that pl.iee. The Joassamees, as friends of the people of 
Bahrein, with whom they were at peace, though the latter were not 
'Wuhabees, and at the same time as enemies of the Imaum of 
Muscat, whose designs against this island were well known to them, 
had, it was '-airl, abandoned their fir^t intention of seeming the 
shores of the Gulf on the Persian side, and gone over to Bahrein to 
assist their fiiends against the invaders, (’apt. 1 1 ill of the Towey, 
on learning this, had dispatched the Tilths ciui^er, Capt. Maitland, 
to Bus>orah, to recall the Teignmouth from" thence, and with these 
and the Benares, making altogether a force of about seventy guns, 
he intended making an attack on the pirates, and destroying them 
wherever they might be found. The Challenger had already taken 
in a large treasure freight for India, which her commander shared 
equally with the commodore and the admiral of the station, so 
that all parties being interested in her fulfilling her original destina- 
tion, it was determined that she should still pioceed to India, and 
that as our stay here could not be long, she should relieve the 
Benares from her charge, and give us protection down the Gulf. 
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Eke Greece, roust'd ro vengeance, for wrongs nnforgiven 
Sent her myiiads to Ilion to combat and die. 

In ages forgot other nations lud drncn, 

Other warriors had conquer'd, whose breasts heat as high. 

Chiefs as fearless had led to the red Held of glory, 

As they bt tor • whom Vila's mightiest sunk down j 
There were heroes ;e brave as the proudest whom story 
Points out as the first in the paths of icnown. 

Hut inglorious they pass'd unrecorded , and uariow 

As the tomb lh.it enclosed llnm, tin' fame that fate gave: 
Not a trace is remaining, save where the lone huriow 
.Looks down from the mountain upon the blue wave. 

And vainly the boldest and foremost in danger 

They vanquish'd, and nations wept over their grave. 

For the life-giving muse, to their bosoms a stranger, 

Ne’er deign d to ueeord them the verse that could save. 

In the peasant's rude story their proud deeds might linger, 

The wonder awhile of a barbarous age , 

They fought and they conquer d in vain, for the finger 
Of oblivion hath blotted their name from time's page. 

As when Greece cross'd those waters, his waves to the yEgcan 
* Scamander vet rolls through the field of his lame, 

And Ida still frowns on the plain where the INraii, 

A nation’s dread knell, on the idumberers <ame. 

’Twas the AT im» that made sacred, and proudly and widely 
She has g.*en that high t.de to the late t of time : 

Else Scamander had flow'd but in vain , and as idly 
Had tower'd then that mountain in grandeur sublime. 

Twas the lay of the poet that, mctcor-like, breaking 
On the night of far times made immortal the hour. 

When the long ten years ended, and Ilion, awaking. 

Saw the red flames that Hush'd over palace and tower. 

II. \V. 
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O.v Tii k Mitigation of Negro Slavery. 

In ‘ The Oriental Herald’ for November last, (page 273), a brief 
extract was given from ‘ The Anti- Slavery Reporter/ on the subject 
of Slavery in India. This topic we propose to discuss, ere long, at 
greater length, and to advert also to the existing state of Slavery in 
other dependencies of the empire, especially at the Mauritius and the 
Cape of Good Hope. At present, we turn to the striking contrast 
exhibited in the policy of England towards Slavery in the East 
Indies and in the West. In the former, all the authorities, as is 
justly remarked in the extract above referred to, are on the side of 
abolition, * and are quite as eager to extinguish every trace of 
Slavery as we are. They ‘•eein to anticipate every suggestion, and 
to have a uniform, wakeful, and intense desire to prevent or to 
suppress the evil.’ But how deplorably different is the case in 
our West India colonies ! There, on the contrary, the authorities 
are systematical!) opposed to every effort, not of abolition merely, 
but of anirhot uhon , and (to use the strong but just language 
of ‘ The Anti-Slavery Reporter,') ‘no means of influence, combina- 
tion, misrepresentation, and delusion, are loft untried for preserv- 
ing, in their unmitigated harshness all the most revolting and 
disgusting features ot the system.’ 

A few cursory remat Ks on some of the ptineipal points which 
have recently attracted the public attention in the discussion of the 
present state ot West India Sla\er\,nml the progress of colonial 
legislation there, may perhaps not he uninteresting to our readers, 
and may probably be followed up by us, in future Numbers, with ob- 
servations on other points of the same great question. 

1. Oh Lt'guhwm the Marnaqes of Slaves. 

This point had been so long and strenuously pressed upon the 
consideration of theColomal Legislatures of the West Indies, that at 
length, in the (lose of LS\!(i, the Jamaica House of Assembly found 
themselves constrained to pass some enactment oti the subject. 
This they did by the introduction of a clause into their ‘ Consoli- 
dated Slave Law/ then passed by them (and which they held forth 
ns a prodigious stretch of liberality), authorizing any clergyman of 
the Established Church to solemnize the marriage of slaves who 
had been baptized , and who produced the authority of the owner in 
writing ; and it is then added, that in ease of the owner’s refusal, 
an appeal lay to the vestry, if both the sliucs desirous of inter- 
marrying belonged to the same owner. It appears, however, that 
this latter proviso in favour of the slaves, feeble and inefficient as it 
was, l\as been omitted in passing the law. There is, therefore, 
no appeal from the master, if, either from caprice, or from the most 
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unjustifiable motives, he thinks fit to refuse his consent to the legal 
union of his slaves with the objects of their choice.* 

The decided hostility of the Jamaica planter*' to the establishment 
of 1^1 marriage among their slaves, and the vexatious and absurd 
restrictions with which they have clogged the reluctant enactment 
which they recently passed on the subject, show very distinctly how 
justly they appreciate the real spirit of the s\ sum which they are 
so anxious to perpetuate. If marriage, as it is recognized in 
civilized communities, and particularly in such of them as have 
adopted the Christian religion, were suilered to take root in our 
slave colonies, even the cart-whip and unrewarded t«»il could not 
prevent the slave from perceiving that he was now raised one solid 
step above the brutes. The advance from casual and promiscuous 
intercourse to marriage is a most important step in the social 
sjstem. No longer the capricious associates oi an hour, not 
daring to confide to each other their thoughts or their property, the 
closest connection that ran subsist has been established between the 
respective interests of the parties tor hte, by their own consent and 
at their own desire ; and before passion siib-idc*-., habit, not le-s 
powerful and more steady, has bound up and scaled their union. 
The slave has now acquired a home and a property within the circle 
of the law. And suppose that home were hut the corner of a hut, 
and that property comprised only the company and fidelity of his 
wife, a feeling of contentment and self-respect insensibly springs up in 
his heart. He can now confer benefits from day to day on one whom 

he loves, without fear or jealousy, and receive as a right rci iprocal 
proofs of attachment. Children springing from such unions would 
tend to raise still higher the human chara< ter of the slave. Hut as 
matters at present exist in our W'e-t India colonies, the usurped 
claims of the owner supersede at will the mo-t sacred rights of the 
slave husband and father. If connections more tender and lasting 
than such as result from mere sensual appetite are formed, the allcc- 
tions that elevate his moral character serve hut to expose him to 
more bitter calamity. The deeper his degradation, therefore, the 
more he puts off tlie man and put- on the bmte, the moie he de- 
praves his nature and deadens Ins feelings by promiscuous animal 
indulgence, the more he becomes centered in -elf and indifferent to 
others, the more suitable will be his character to his situation. If 
itwereotherwi.se, if the separations which daily lake place in our 
slave colonies between the reputed parents and reputed children, 
were marked by that depth of feeling which in similar circ mustunces 
the free peasantry of Europe would not fail to evinc e*, these scenes, 
revolting as they arc at present, would become too harrowing even 


* This new Slave Law was eventually rejected by the Home Govern- 
ment, bein'* - disallowed by Mr. HuakhWn, in bis memorable despatch of 
22c! September, 1827, on account of its gro^ injustice and illiberality on 
K-veral points, and its utter inefficiency even in regard to those where it 
most loudly boasted of improvement. 
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for West India sensibility. Hut in order to retain unlimited control 
over the slave, the better sympathies of humanity are designedly 
corrupted in their source. He is systematically brutalized, and the 
image of bis Maker is as far as possible effaced in him, lest he 
should I've I and claim his rights as a human b> ing. The mother, in- 
deed, when separated from her offspring, feels all the pangs of be- 
reavement and the sorrows of desolation , but then she is weak, and 
has no husband or adult sons to join in her complaints or her 
resentments. 

In the case of actual marriage-), however, and of legalized off- 
spring, the case would lie different. The law would be compelled to 
mitigate its inhumanity from mere cowardice md sheer inability to 
violate and repress m a large community the least manageable 
sentiments of nature. Suppose, then, tot an instant, that what 
civilized men call families were to grow up on the estate of a West 
India planter, that he saw under his very cart* whip the relations ot 
husband and wife, parent and child, brother and sister, and other 
branches of consanguinity, sun tinned by law, and flourishing m 
spite of th.it unbridled liccntiousne-s --in all its niodifh at ions ot 
fornication, adnltci y, and uuest, so sedulously en< ouraged by the pre- 
sent system — would lu* not feel that Ills supeiioritv was diminished 
by the moral man li of these ‘ heathen sav ages ,md that, though 
their capabilities foi cveiv spaics of profitable employment would 
be thereby ciicicascd, (which no one but a mere theorist ever ven- 
tures to deny) Ills pride, bis nresponsiblc Imists of passionate re- 
venge, and the fur indulgence ot his sensual appetites, had met 
with a severe and formidable check; that, in slant, his slave had 
regained some of the rights ,md feelings of a man, and might no 
longer with impunity he tieatecl as a beast. These relationships, 
in fart, would constitute a sort ot country, generate a species ot 
patriotism, and give birth in the course ot time to notions of per- 
sonal and civil rights considerably at variance with the masters 
claim of* fee simple absolute m the bodies ot his labourers. 

The nature of slave marriages, auoidmgly, lias become a subject 
of warm dispute and rather unseemly wrangling between the West 
India Legislatures .md the C ohunal Department of his Majesty s 
(iovermnent. Pressed by the de<lar**d sense of the public here, and 
by certain resolutions ot Parliament, Lord Bathurst recoin mended 
to the Colonial Legislatures the adoption of sundry regulations in 
their Slave Codes, m some respects more distinguished by a deference 
to the prejudices of the planters than for a philosophic and states- 
man-like view of the subject. llut forbearance, as was clearly 
foreseen by those who hotter understood the elements to be dealt 
with, has been completely thrown away, in every instance, on persons 
accustomed to exercise an (national dominion over their fellow men. 

Every prm Lion thus recommended, which *eemed calculated to 
produce any substantial amelioration in the condition of the slave, 
lias been cither altogether rejected, or so completely neutralized and 
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cnunped by exceptions, omissions, and vexatious provisos, as to be 
rendered void and of no practical effect. Thus the clause sanction- 
ing the marriage of slaves, which has at length passed the Jamaica 
Legislature, has been so framed that the slave con neither marry 
without being first baptized, nor without the consent of his master 
and the approbation of the parish clergyman, nor is there any 
authority to which he can appeal in ease his wishes arc unjustly or 
capriciously denied. No provision is made for a record being kept 
of slave marriages. The husband and wife, the patents and children, 
may be separated and sold to dilfeient purchasers. In fact the law 
docs not acknowledge the marriage, it merely permits the esta- 
blished clergyman to perform the ceremony, thus rcmleu'd utterly 
unmeaning and ridiculous, and disdains to take farthei cognizance 
of the parties, who may desert each other and be reman ied accord- 
ing to circumstances. Whether the clergy ought, in such a ease, to 
degrade the sacred character which tin* church lias assigned to this 
rite may be lairly questioned that the routine t thus- consecrated 
differs in its most e**ontial parts from that contemplated by the 
Rubric, admits of no doubt. 

l i. Authunziu g Slant to /umi ss I'lv/niti/. 

Next to marriage, and the relations aiding hum it, the accumula- 
tion of property in the hand* of the sla\c, lias hi rn caictullv guarded 
against by the West India lawgivers, even m then most recent en- 
actments. Personal property he may he allowed to possess as long 
as he can ; but the laws afford him no moan* of \ indicating h is right 
to it, even when invaded. It does not appear that he can bequeath 
it. If he withes to derive- any enjoyment fiom it, thciefore, he 
must spend it on immediate gratification*. It is dec reed, indeed, 
that if any person rob him of it, such ollenco may be pum*hcd by 
a small fine. Rut who is to prosecute.' 'I lie -lave cannot be a 
party in a civil suit — he c annot even he awitues*. 

P>. limht of l*un lutsinu tluir I'rvulom. 

If, however, the slave vlmuld by any means ,u (pure a considerable 
property, or sum ot monev,the plant* rs have t ( ik**n goodcaieto 
prevent him from employing it as a mean* ot rntwmimg hitiwlf, 
his wife, or lus children, from the *tate of bond ige win* li bh ma-ters 
have determined to perpetuate to the end of time. 'I lus is a most 
important point. Lord Jkithur*t required that a law should be 
passed for enabling the *lave to claim his freedom upon paying a 
certain sum, to he fixed by equitable appraisement. As the planters 
had often declared, that if tluir -laves were to become the subject of 
any other legislation than their own, w ln rehy tlu ir value might be 
diminished, compensation must be granted them by the party so in- 
terfering, his lordship naturally concluded that tin* full value of the 
slave in money might be considered as such. Rut no ; the West 
Indians reject this proposal with as much astonishment and horror 
as if the word compensation had never before been heard of, and 
pronounce such a scheme destructive of the sacred rights of pro- 
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perty, and predict the utter ruin of the colonies should it be acted 
upon. It is perfectly obvious that the hope of working out his own 
freedom, or that of others who may be dear to him, would excite the 
industry of the slave, fortify his prudence, and protect him against 
many temptations to vice and prolligacy ; it would give him habits 
of foresight and self-command, and generate in him other attributes 
of a rational being. Is it on these accounts, in reality, that this 
beneficent proviso has been so strenuously opposed by the West 
Indian Legislatures } 

On this subject Mr. ('aiming justly observed, that the granting of 
this right to the slave by law, is the only provision which went to 
the extent of meeting the pledge of Parliament in the resolutions of 
May, 1823. For, whilst e\ ery other modification of the Colonial 
Slave Code, in the way of ameliorating the condition of the slave, 
only went to show the terms on which m future Slavery should lie 
permitted to exist, this alone provided for its ultimate extinction. 
This is a just and ^tatesman-hke view of the subject ; and, indeed, 
this single right is clearly of such vital importance, that Parliament 
cannot in justice to its own declared determination, or with any re- 
gard to its own consistency, consider that the West Indians have done 
any thing for the eradication of the evils of Colonial Slavery, wh'M 
* compulsory manumission, ’ as they invidiously term it, is not fully 
conceded by them, as it was by the more beiicliccm slave laws of Spain. 

<1. Appointment of Slate Piotcctai s. 

The slave, thus stripped of hope, of the power of acquiring pro- 
perty, of domestic comforts and responsibilities, sunk beneath the 
level of social life, and deprived of cvcty means of defending him- 
self from the most cruel oppression, must, to ensure tin* continuance 
of the system, he strictly secured and cut oif from all interference in 
lus behalf from without. The home (iovenmient must not even 
dare to propose any amelioration in his condition — all suggestions 
of that sort are denounced as high treason against the rights, liberties, 
and dignity of the W est India legislators. Lord Bathurst had pro- 
posed that a protector and guardian of slaves should be appointed 
in the several colonies, who should attend to their complaints, and 
watch the progress ot the courts in redressing their grievances. 
The various legislatures, however, m the spirit of their other enact- 
ments, have unanimously rejected this proposal, under the pretence 
that there already exists a council of protection, consisting of the 
local magistracy — all of whom are slave owners. This was a deli- 
cate stroke of generalship. Complaints to such a board will nei- 
ther he very numerous, nor very likely to anuoy the parties com- 
plained of. Cnfoumled complaints, or such as are termed a* by 
these impartial guardians, are always severely punished. 

5. The Cart W hip. 

' The driving whip, and the Hogging of females, are integral parts 
of the system , and the planters indignantly refuse to relinquish 
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them. They are of the very essence of West India slavery, which 
js founded on the assumption, that if the slave is not quite a beast, 
lie ought, on that very account, to be treated with more severity 
than a beast, since his rank, in the field, to which he must be kept 
down, is the rank of a beast. The encomiums recently passed in 
the Jamaica Assembly on the cart-whip, and the delicacy evinced 
bv their declining to forbid the indecent exposure of females while 
undergoing corporal punishment, because it would ‘ be assuming 
the fact that females had been indecently exposed,’ would incline us 
to recommend that these sensitive gentlemen should be relieved at 
once, and for ever, from the trouble of further legislation on the 
subject of Slavery. They are utterly uu apable of conceiving a con- 
-l-tent .and safe plan ot reform, even were they favourable to it. 
lhit their hostility has been explicitly avowed it is of no use to 
prvss them farther: they po-so-* neither the will nor the power. 
His Majesty’s Ministers, wo sincerely hope, have both at all events, 
tlx \ have not the power of resisting much longer the declared will 
of the British people and Parliament. 


Tin: Kknitk.* 

Ciin.n of a mighty race! 

Strong is thy dwelling place, 

And thy high nest is the rock of the mountain ; 

Many a vale is thine, 

Rich with the corn and vine, 

Flowers of the lull-side, and streams of t lie fountain. 

Sad jet thy doom shall be , 

Foemcn shall carry thee 

Far from thy blue hills, ami rock-guarded barrier: 

Strown on the battle-field. 

Banner, and spear, and shield, 

Helmet, and plume, and the pride ot the warrior. 

Fierce and restlessly , 

Assjr shall burst on thee, 

Princes and chieftains be scatter'd before him : 

Lo ! on the battle-day. 

Far on his vengeful way, 

Heaven is his guide, and its banner is o’er him. 

Child of a lofty race! 

Dark is thy dwelling place, 

Darker the storm that shall break on thy nation : 

Lone as the wilderness, 

Frey to the merciless. 

Gloom for thy brightness — for joy desolation ! II. W. J, 


• Numbers, xxiv. 21. 
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Advantageous Position of Egypt, as a connecting link be- 
tween England and India. 

The impression now so generally entertained, of the French 
having an eye to the future occupation of Egypt, and the possibility 
that if this event were to take place, a union might be formed between 
that power and Russia, for the purpose of making an attack on 
India from two separate points, lias induced us to think that a few 
words on the subject of Egypt, as a colony, would not be ill-timed 
or unacceptable. 

Colonel Macdonald Kinnier, in his book on Asia Minor, has a long 
chapter, the object of which is to show the difficulty of the Russians 
or any other military power approaching India successfully by land 
and certainly, accouling to his account, the difficulties arc very for- 
midable. In the ‘ Reflections on the Present .State of Rritish India,’ 
a second chapter from wlm h we have given in our present number, 
these difficulties ate made to appear as far from insurmountable, 
and with our present force in India, such a visit of an invading army 
would be any tiling hut a welcome one. On the approach to India 
by way of the Red Sea from Egypt, however, there has been no 
such difference of opinion ; and it will he well, if Egypt really i> 
to Ik* possessed by any European power, that England should be the 
first to plant her standatd on the hanks ol tin- Nile. In former 
number- ol this work we reviewed .Mr. Wheatley's excellent Letter 
to the Duke ol Drvooshiic on the ( olomzatum of India and 
Canada, but we omitted to say anything on the latter portion of 
it, relative to the colonization ol Egypt. It is now, however, m 
better time , and we accordingly think no apology necessary for 
reverting to the subject . — 

‘ It is so much to our interest that Egypt should form another 
empire in the map ot our dominions, and become another contri- 
butory power to our wealth, m addition to Canada and India, that 
it is earnestly to he hoped it may speedily again come into our pos- 
session. Among the transactions of last war, there was no e\ ent 
that rclleeted more honour on our arms than the conquest of this 
country, and none that rclleeted more disgrace on our councils than 
its surrender. Of all the acquisitions that England could make, 
whether in a military, political, commeicial, or colonial point of 
view, Egypt is the most important. Not only is she the key to 
India, and the immediate connecting point between that country and 
England, blit no terntory offers more resources for the augmenta- 
tion of our wealth, or presents a wider scope, “ tautum campijdcet!" 
to our energy and ambition. 

* Amid the revolutions of the world, it is melancholy to reflect, 
that this country, which was not only the first to be civilized, but 
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whose early period of civilization history cannot reach, which was 
the primeval school of the sciences, and the “ alma mater’ of the 
glory and greatness of (Greece, should now he sunk below the lowest 
of the low, under the feeble sceptre but iron rule of a government 
that knows not the value of the pearl it possesses, and treads in the 
dust its precious brightness, notwithstanding the efforts of its pre- 
sent zealous but Meeting viceroy, Mohammed Mi, to resc ue it from 
destruction, and retail its lustre, lint under the mild auspices of 
England, if under her auspices it he her destiny to return, again 
might the days of her early happiness he restored <0 her — again 
might the light of science hurst forth with increased splendour — and 
again might she astonish mankind In those stupendous powers of 
intellect, so long since lost to herselt and the world, that knew to 
raise such mighty fabrics, now the only proofs that are left to tell us 
lunv much she excelled, ami how much she has fallen. Then too 
might her glorious rner, “ ma^na onee more lay 

claim to be termed the granary of the world, and Alexandria become 
what her illustrious founder intended, the emporium of the com- 
merce of India and Europe. And thru murht be completed the 
often essayed canal of Ptolemy and Trajan/ whatevei were the ob- 
stacles that bullied the skill of its earlier prnjoi tors Those who 
have surmounted the dillieulties of the lb idgew.it* 1 , Ellesmere, and 
( aledoman canals, would triumph in the glmy ol bringing to per- 
fection this celebrated work, and opening a road for the navy of 
England to ride through the Isthmus. 

Mbit there are other views besides those of muling India to 
Europe, and possessing our-clves of the copious produce of the 
Nile, that should induce us .main to become masters of Egypt. It 
is for the interest ot the nitives, and tor the mtere-t of the nvih/ed 
world, as well as our own, that we should eolom/e and convert to a 
hippier fate that intercstimr trait ot country thtougli which the 
mysterious stream ot the Niger Hows, and vvlm it t lie adventurous 


* ‘This canal was again undertaken by Aumm, tie Nuneeii conqueror 
ofEgvpt, and abandoned thhhon s ilV s ( \<d i\ p 1 ] | “The 

genius of A m rou s,>on renewed the maritime communication, which had 
been attempted or achieved hy the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, or the 
(Aesars ; and a eanal, at least eighty mile? m lemrth, was opened from the 
Nile to the. lied Sea. This inland navigiiion, wlmdi would have joined 
the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, wa> soon discontinued, as use- 
less and dangerous • the throne was removed from Medina to Damascus, 
and the (irecian fleets might ha\e explored a parage to the holy citie*, of 
Arabia.” This precaution might possibly have been a wise one on the 
part of the Turks, as the (ireeks for a long time possessed the supremacy 
at sea; lmt to England, as mistress of the ocean, the possession of Egypt, 
with the artificial ^traits of this canal, would not onlv he the security of 
India, but would bring the eastern nations to a closer intimacy with 
Europe, and tend to the recivilization of Perria and Asia Minor, once the 
proudest kingdoms of the earth. 
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spirit of Park and Jiurkhardt has already virtually made our own. 
It is in this now inhospitable region that the latent spark, which 
keeps alive the slave-trade, is so fatally nourished, as it is from her 
hidden storehouse that the victims are supplied, that form the 
human cargo of this barbarous traffic. Not only, therefore, should 
it be our object to possess ourselves of this territory, that we may 
close the scene of this repented trade, and drop an eternal veil over 
its remembrance, but that we may give further effect to the system 
here developed, by colonizing, cultivating, and civilizing a country 
whose productive powers may be made to equal those of India. 

* If it be thought that the colonization and civilization of Canada* 
India, and hgypt, are undertakings of too much difficulty to be at- 
tempted in these days, and by Mich a power as ours, let it be con- 
sidered what was the cause of the greatness of Rome, as it was by 
conquest and colonization, and b> these means only, that she be- 
came, from much smaller beginnings than is our existing capability, 
the mighty power that she was • and it we follow the same wise and 
judicious policy which she pursued, there h no reason why our 
destiny should not be as great and glorious as her own. Immedi- 
ately that it was made known to the senate that the Roman arms 
were victorious, the country that was subdued was reduced into a 
province, and a certain number of commissioners/ usually to the 
amount ot ten, were despatched to the newly acquired territory, to 
form a council, in conjunction with the commander who made the 
conquest, and settle the conditions that were to be granted. This 
council determined what was to be the extent of the annual tribute, 
what quantity of land was to be 1 gi\en up to Roman colonists, and 
what quantity was to be reserved to the vanquished, as well as how 
much rent, and how much produce of the soil, both the colonists 
and native proprietors were to be assessed at to the state. A 
Praetor was appointed to take the command of the permanent mili- 
tary force and administer justice, together with a Quaestor, whose 
duty it was to superintend the collection of the revenue, and keep 
an account of its receipt and expenditure. So extensive were the 
conquests of Rome*, and the contributions ot the provinces for the 
last 180 years before the reign of Augustus, that Rome, and all 
other cities that had the freedom of Rome, which was the enviable 
lot of almost all the cities of Italy, were exempted from the payment 
of taxes. On the effects of the colonizing policy of Rome, however^ 
let her great historian, ’ 

— “ Non sordiilus nuctor 

Naturae verique,” 

again be heard. + 


* ‘See Livy, 4.1 and 4-1; Plutarch’s Life of FaulusASmilius; and Adam's 
Roman Antiquities, p. 158. 

t ‘ See Gibbon, vol. i., p. 60. 
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* <* Wheresoever the Roman conquers, he inhabits, 19 a very just 
observation of Seneca, confirmed by history and experience. Hie 
nations of Italy, allured by pleasure or by interest, hastened to enjoy 
the advantages of victory : and we may remark, that about forty 
years after the reduction of Asia 80.000 Romans were massacred 
in one day by the cruel order of Mithridates.* -These voluntary exiles 
were engaged for the most part in the occupations of commerce, 
agriculture, and the farm of the revenue. Rut after the legions 
were rendered permanent by the emperors, the provinces were 
peopled by a race of soldiers, and the veterans, whether they received 
the reward of their seivice in land or in money, usually settled with 
their families in the country where they had honourably spent their 
youth. Throughout the empire, hut more particularly in the 
western parts, the most fertile districts, and the most convenient 
situations were reserved for tin* establishment ot colonies, some of 
which were of a civil, and Others of a military nature. In their 
manners and internal policy, the colonies formed a perfect repre- 
sentation ot their great parent and as they were soon endeared to 
the natives bv the tie** of friendship and alliance, they effectually 
diffused a reverence tor the Roman name, and a de-ire, which was 
seldom disappointed, of sharing in due time its honours and ad- 
vantages.” 

‘ After computing the population ot the Roman empire, and 
enumerating its public works and the cities of Italy, the learned 
historian thus proceeds — 

1 (< The spirit of improvement had passed the Alps, and had been 
felt even in the woods ot Rntam, whit h were gradually cleared away 
to open a free space for convenient and elrgau* habitations. \ork 


• ‘Dr. Vincent, in his IVriplm, s.i\s “The Romans do not appear a 
commercial people, because their great ollicers and their historians are 
too much attached to war and the acquisition ot power to notice it. All, 
therefore, that we hear of commerce i- obliquely , that the wealth of mer- 
chants was proverbial. (8c* Horace, lib in. od (, 1 .to —See Ciecro, 
who sajs, in contempt, indrrd : Is Mirli a man, who was a merchant, and 
neighbour of Scipio, greater than >ripio, became he : is richer?) Nequc 
me div iti;c monent quibus omues Atricanos ct Ltfitioa multi venahcianr 
(rnanffones) mercatore-urn* -uperarunt. Cicero in Cornelian* ut Citatus 
ad Ammiamom, p. 3f)b. Paris ed K>S1 But attend only to the merchant* 
who followed the armies who Jiird in the provinces subdued or allied, 
the * Italici veneris nominis,’ who were agents, traders, and monopolists, 
such as Jugurtha took at Zama, or the HW.IHW that Mithridates slaugh- 
tered in Asia Minor, or the merchants killed at Genabun (Orleans). 
C»sar, Bell. Gall, ami you see the spirit of adventure, and the extent of 
commerce at a single glance. See also the letters of Cicero, while pro- 
cousul of Cilicia. Dr. Campbell, in his Political Survey, has proved 
their conduct in this matter in regard to Britain ; and the present work 
will give a most extraordinary specimen of it in Egypt .— See the / rr»- 
plus, p. 43. 
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was the scat of government, London was already euriched by* com- 
merce, and Bath was celebrated for the salutary effects of its medi- 
cinal waters, Gaul could boast of her 1500 cities; and though in 
the northern parts many of them, without excepting Paris itself, 
were little more than the rude and imperfect townships of a rising 
people, the southern provinces imitated the wealth and elegance of 
Italy. Many were the cities of Gaul, Marseilles, Arles, Nimes, 
Narbonnc, Thoulouse, Bourdeaux, Autun, Vienne, Lyons, Langues, 
and Treves, whose ancient condition might sustain an equal, and 
perhaps advantageous comparison with their present state. With 
regard to Spain, that country nourished as a province, and has 
declined as a kingdom. Exhausted hv the abuse of her strength, 
by America, and by superstition, her pride might possibly be con- 
founded if we required such a list of 360 cities as Pliny has exhibited 
under the reign of Vespasian. Thro,* hundred African cities had 
once acknowledged the authority of Caith.ige, nor is it likely that 
their numbers diminished under the administration of the emperors. 
Carthage itself rose with new splendour from its ashes ; and that 
capital, as well as Capua and Corinth, soon recovered all the advan- 
tages which can he separated from independent sovereignty. The 
provinces of the east present the contrast of Roman magnificence 
with Turkish barbarism. The ruins of antiquity, scattered over 
uncultivated fields, and aseribed by ignorance to the power of magic, 
scarcely alibi (1 a shelter to tin* oppressed peasant or wandering Arab. 
Under the reign of the ( ics.irs, the proper Asia alone contained f)O0 
populous titles, enriched with all the gifts of nature, and adorned 
with all refinements of art. Eleven cities of Asia had once disputed 
the honour of dedicating a temple to Tiberius, and their respective 
merits were examined b) the senate. Tour of them were imme- 
diately rejected, as unequal to the burthen, and among these was 
Laodieea, whose splendour is still displayed in its ruins. Laodicea 
collected a very considerable revenue from its flocks of sheep, cele- 
brated for the fineness of their wool, and had received a little before 
the contest a legacy of above 100,0001, by the testament of a gene- 
rous citizen. It such was the poverty of Laodicea, what must have 
been the wealth ot those cities, whose claims appeared preferable, 
and particularly of Pcrg.uous, of Smyrna, and of Ephesus, who so long 
disputed with each other the titular primacy of Asia. The capitals 
\>f Syria and Eg) pt held a still superior rank in the empire. 
Antioch and Alexandria looked down with disdain on a crowd of 
dependant cities, and yielded with reluctance to the majesty of 
Rome itself. 

* “ All these cities were connected with each other, and the capital, 
by the public highways, which, issuing from the Forum of Rome, 
traversed Italy, pervaded the provinces, and were terminated only 
by the frontiers of the empire. If we carefully trace the distance 
from the wall of Antoninus to Rome, and from thence to Jerusalem, 
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it will be found that the great chain of communication from the 
north-west to the south-east point of the empire, was drawn out to 
tbe length of 4080 Roman miles. The public roads were accurately 
divided hy mile-stones, and ran in a direct line from one city to 
another, with very little respect for the obstacles cither of nature or 
private property »• Mountains were perforated, and bold arches 
thrown over the broadest and most rapid streams. The middle part 
of the road was raised into a terrace, which commanded the adja- 
cent country, consisted of M*vcral strata ot sand, gravel, and ^ement, 
nt.d was paved with large stones, or in some places near the capital 
with granite. .Such was the solid construction of the Roman high- 
ways, whose firmne-s has not entirely yielded to the effort of fifteen 
centuries. They united the 'subjects ot the most distant prm moos 
by an easy and familiar mlereour.se , hut their primary object had 
been to facilitate the marches of the legions ; nor was any coun- 
try considered as completely "subdued, till it had been rendered 
in all its parts pervious to the arms and authority of the conqueror. 
The advantage of receiving the earliest intelligence, and conveying 
their orders with celeiity, induced the emperors to establish through- 
out their extensive dominions the legular institution of posts. 
Houses were every where elected, at the distance of only live or six 
miles . each of them was < oii«t.tntly provided with forty horses, and 
hy the help of these relays, it was easy to tiavel one hundred miles 
m a day along the Roman load'..’ 

‘ III a subsequent part of his lnstoiy, and at a later period, when 
Marie besieged the uty ot Rome in 408, (.lbbon enters more parti- 
cularly into an investigation of the wealth ot the Roman senators. 
After mentioning I'robu-, the chief of the Vmcian family, as the 
wealthiest of the Roman-, he says “ His immense estates were 
scattered over the wide extent of the Roman world , and though the 
public might **u-peU or disapprove the methods by which they lmd 
been acquired, the genero-ity and magnificent e ot that fortunate 
statesman deserved the gratitude of lus clients, and the admiration 
of strangers. 

‘ “ The accurate description of Rome, which was composed in the 
Theodosian age, enumerates 17 S 0 houses. the rcsidcucc of wealthy und 
honourable citizens. Many of these stately mansions might almost 
excuse the exaggeration of the poet, that Rome contained a multi- 
tude of palaces, and that each palace was equal to a city, since it 
included withm its own precincts every thing that could be subser- 
vient either to use or luxury — markets, hippodromes, temples, 
fountains, baths, portico's, shady groves, and artifr ial aviaries. The 
historian Olynipiodorus, who represents the stale of Rome when it 
was besieged by the Goths, continues to observe, tha^several of the 
richest senators received from their estates an annua! income of 
4000 pounds of gold, above 160,000/. sterling, without computing 
the stated provision of corn and wme, which, had they been sold. 
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might have equalled in value one third of the money. Several 
examples are recorded in the age of Honorius, of vain and popular 
nobles who celebrated the year of their pnetorehip by a festival, 
which lasted seven days, and cost 100,000/. sterling. The estates 
of the Homan senators, which so far exceeded the proportion of 
modern wealth, were not confined to the limits of Italy. Their 
possessions extended far beyond the Ionian and zEgean Seas, to the 
most distant provinces. The city of Nicopolis, which Augustus had 
founded as an eternal monument of the Actian victory, was the pro- 
perty of the devout Paula : and it is observed by Seneca, that the 
rivers which bad divided hostile nations now flowed through the 
lands of private citizens.” 

1 Such was the flourishing state of the empire, and such the wealth 
of the senators of Home, arising out of the system of colonization, 
so prudently and steadily adhered to hy the Romans in the con- 
quests which they made. Many of their provinces, but particular!) 
those of (i recce, Asia, and Africa, were undoubtedly in a highly 
civilized state before the invasion of their arms. But even in tlu -o 
provinces, the ruins that remain of Roman edifices, of amphi- 
theatres, theatres, temples, porticos, triumphal arche6, baths, and 
aqueducts, amply attest the useful and ornamental works that 
were added by colonists from Rome.* But in the western provinces, 
in Germany, Gaul, and Britain, such was the state of barbarism at 
the time of Caesar's conquest, that the people could scarcely be said 
to be raised above the condition of savage life. Yet in a few jear*, 
by the sconce and intelligence introduced by the Romans, consider- 
able progress was made in civ ilization, however soon their dawning 
prosperity was again to be enveloped in darkness and ignorance by 
the irruption of swarms more savage than themselves. 

f If, then, we are to rise to Roman greatness, and rise to it we 
may, it is necessary that we should adopt the same policy which she 
adopted to create the same wealth which she created, whatever supe- 
rior forbearance we may exercise towards our dependencies in exact- 
ing contributions, and whatever superior economy we may show m 
expending them. But without “ inhabiting where we conquer, 
without founding colonics in our dependencies, without drawing a 
revenue from them, and without admitting their produce, we may 
just as well be without them as with them : and it is no wonder 
that the opinion should be so generally entertained, that foreign 
possessions are burthensome rather than lucrative establishments, 
when all our polit y has been directed to export as much wealth, or 
as much produce, as we could to them, and import as little wealth, 
or as little produce, as we could from them : and till wealth and 


* 'Gibbon is of opinion, that the magnificent buildings of Palmyra, 
whose ruins are the admiration of our Asiatic travellers, were constructed 
during the time that Palmyra was a Roman colony. — See vol. it, p. 39. 
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produce, instead of wealth and money, be admitted to be the same 
thing, such most likely will continue to be our polity, notwithstand- 
ing the ignorance to which it exposes us, and the comparative 
poverty to which it condemns us. 

* “ Forsan iihmtos meliora sc<pie»tur.” 

‘ There are four different wav-* in which foreign possession* may 
he made to contribute to the wealth of the governing country. 
The«e are by taxation, by the accumulation and remittance of for- 
tunes, by the residence of absentee proprietors, and by the export of 
the agricultural surplus of the dependency, to be exchanged for the 
manufactures of the stipetior state, hut whether one or all of these 
sources be opened, whether the wealth be to How in by the channel 
of a public revenue, by the remittance of fortunes, by the residence 
of absentees, or by means of an agiicultural surplus, however it is 
to come, it must tome in produce ; and, therefore, if the produce of 
our colonies is not to lie received, no revenue and no fortunes can 
he remitted, no absentees can become resident, and no agricultural 
surplus can be impoited. 

f If no country now pos-essc- sulheient cnergv and talent to keep 
an extensive foreign po»-csxu>n independency, what must be thought 
of the wisdom and valour ot Home, a < nv, not a kingdom, that held 
the world in subjection for six centuries, and during ibis long and 
triumphant period, though many a revolt occurred, never lost a 
'ingle province. Why the Homans arc to be tie* only power to 
afford a precedent to the woilil of sufTnient lone and firmness to 
subjugate and maintain m a -tate of obedience great and distant 
provinces for a long scries of yeirs, and why we are to be so de- 
generate as to be incapable of lidlow mg where they led the way, it 
would be dtllieiilt to explain. There is no reason irom any dis- 
similitude of circumstances, 

‘ ** Hand ctpiidrm credo, <piia '■it divinitn* illis 
Ingenmm, aut rerum fato prudentia major,” 

why they should have been < up.ihic of preserving their authority 
over the more powerful provinces of Kurope, Asia, and Africa for so 
long a period, and we should not be equally capable of preserving 
ours over Canada, India, and Kgypt, if Kg) pt be destined to belong 
to us, with as strong a hand, and for a^ long a duration ; and if 
our councils and resources -hmild Ik* duly directed, nothing could 
dismember these settlements from us. It is impossible, therefore, 
that we can too soon shake off the unmanly doubts, which the un- 
successful issue of our contest with America has so groundlessly 
engendered, and show, by a general, but equal assessment over the 
whole empire, not only that we have the power to tax our foreign 
possesions, but that we have the power to retain them in loyalty 
and obedience, notwithstanding their taxation. 

Oriental Herald, Eel. JO. T 
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‘ The second mode, in which 1 have stated that foreign posses- 
sions may contribute to the wealth of the governing country, is by 
the remittance of the fortunes that have been made by individuals 
belonging to the governing country who have resorted there. What 
addition the Hntish possessions in the East Indies make to the 
wealth of England, they principally make in this manner. The 
other three channels are in a great degree closed up for as the re- 
venue is not more than suiheient to cover the expenses of India, 
there is no surplus to remit — as the holding of land is prohibited, 
there are no absentee proprietors to form a body of residents — and 
as the produce of India is for the most part loaded with too heavy 
a duty to pay the charges of transit, hut little of its agricultural 
surplus is exported. Hut the fortunes of individuals amount com- 
paratively to a v erv inconsiderable sum, and foreign possessions 
would be but of little utility , were this to be the only source of the 
produce that was to be admitted. Such, however, is the state of 
the existing relations between India and England, and such the 
insignificant me, to which we convert that immense and productive 
empire ' 

‘The thud mode by which foreign possessions may contribute to 
the wealth of the governing countrv, is by the residence of absentee 
proxinci.ilists, who, b\ spending their incomes at the -eat of empire, 
add to the wealth of the governing countr) precisely the same as if 
their estates were an mtegial part of it, and they themselves were 
native instead of provincial proprietor". It was In this mode, that 
the Roman prm uues chiefly conduced to the wealth of Rome, 
and it is by this mode that our foreign possessions, if the tenure ot 
their land and the admission ot their produce were in all instances 
allowed, would material!) contribute to the wealth of England. At 
the pre-cut moment, we have no resident prov meialists, except 
West India planters, who, In drawing their -ugars to England, and 
expending the prodme they receive m exchange for them at their 
Engli"h residence, add to the wealth of England exactly the same 
as the English unintry gentleman or English manufacturer j as it 
is totally immaten il, whether it he so much sugar, h> much com, 
so much cotton, or so much cloth, that forms the substance of an 
individual’s fortune. Whatever be the produce it consists of, by 
adding so much to the stock of the nation, it adds so much to its 
wealth. 1’oreign possesions in the tropics are, generally speaking, 
of more value than foreign jHis-e-sions in the temperate zone, not 
only because their produce is of richer growth and greater variety 
and abundance, but because the landed proprietors, from the heat 
and sickliness of the climate, are more attracted to their native 
country, and therefore add more to its wealth by becoming resident 
in it. On this account, it is probable that India and Egypt, should 
it ever be our policy to colonize and civilize them, will conduce 
more largely to the wealth of Englaud, than Canada, as at the same 
time that their produce will be more valuable, the oppressive nature 
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of the climate is more likely to induce British subjects, who 
possessed estates in them, to be resident at home. India and 
Egypt would then be to England precisely the same as Ireland : 
and as it will be admitted that Ireland is to all intents and purjxises 
an integral part of Great Britain, India and Egypt, by the direction 
of their tributary streams to the sime point, would lx* as virtually 
an integral part of Great Britain also. 

‘ But it should be our policy to bring every colony to contribute by 
all the four channels, instead of only by one ; and if due encourage- 
ment were given to the system I have laid down, and the produce 
of the Ganges, the Nile, the Niger, and the 'M. Lawrence, arising 
from these four sources of remittance, were poured into the Thame**, 
no further addition need be made to the wealth of England it 
would be amply sullicient for the attainment of every great and 
good end, which it would ever he worthy ot us to contemplate. 

‘ But India is at the present moment our ‘ murium nira,' and it 
is of more consequence that she **hould he advanced to the prospe- 
rity of which she i" capable, by tin*. sWcm of wealth and coloniza- 
tion, than any other part of the British dominions. '1 hough the 
sarcasm of Burke — ‘ that it we (putted India to-morrow, not a 
vestige would remain, from any work" we had raised, or any 
improvements we had introdm cd, ot our ever having had possession 
of the country* — will apply with the "ame force uuw , that it did 
forty years ago, yet we may trust, it the name of England is to have 
any claim to the esteem of posterity, and the good of mankind is to 
be an object worthy ot the attention and zeal of a Biitish parliament, 
that it will not be equally applicable foity year- hence. Glider the 
present system of government, there cm be no change tor the 
better. The oflicial servants of the ( ouquny aie solely appointed 
to collect the revenue and administer justice. 1 hey have no other 
dtlty or occupation whatever. They are neither permitted to hold 
land, nor to trade, nor to exercise any kind ot profession. They 
keep themselves entirely distinct fiom the natives, hold no inter- 
course with them, take, no inter* *>t m their affairs, have no influence 
on their conduct, and sutler all things to go on as they have gone 
on from time immemorial, without the slights interference on their 
part. They have no power, therefore, to instruct the native popu- 
lation by any example which they cun give, in the arts and sciences 
of Europe, as they have no power to concern themselves with any 
thing, where the arts and sciences are applied. It is for this reason 
that all things remain precisely as they were before we had footing 
in the country — that the interior navigation is as nature made it — 
that all manufactures continue to Ije worked by the hand, without 
any machinery — that no cities, bridges, roads, canals, or public 
works of any kind are constructed — that all travelling is by the 
litter on men’s shoulders, and that not an inn has been erected 
throughout the whole country— that goods are carried from place to 
T 2 
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place, as in the earliest times, on the backs of oxen — that not a 
waggon, not a cart, not a plough, not a spade, not a wheel- 
barrow, has been introduced, and that even the mail still runs on 
foot from one end of India to the other. And such, under the 
present system of government, must continue to be the state of 
things, as without colonization, no opening can be made by which 
the arts and sciences can find entrance. Without the admission of 
land-agents, surveyors, irrigators, and drainers, civil architects and 
engineers, there can be no improvement in the various operations of 
husbandry, or in internal navigation. Without the admission of 
master workmen and mechanics belonging to the different trades, 
there can be no advancement in manufactures : and without a body 
of European land-owners, interested in making the most of their 
property, and establishing a ready communication from place to 
place, no roads, canals, or bridges will be made. Hut it was not for 
this that India was given to us, 

‘ 41 Non hos <piu!aituin nmnus in usus.” 

Nor is this the way in which the Roman senate would have dealt 
with her. There would have been roads, bridges, and canals all 
over the country. There would have been cities and theatres, 
colonnades and temples, baths and aqueducts, to vie with the greatest 
and noblest in the empire. There would have been rich and flourish- 
ing colonies, the opulent proprietors among whom would have 
erected villas to rival those of Lucullus, in taste, elegance, and 
magnificence, while almost every senator would have had estates on 
the (hinges, anil would lmve luxuriated at Rome on the income he 
drew from them. The face of the country would then lmve pre- 
sented the same happy aspect as in every other part of the empire : 
and had the Romans been dispossessed of the territory, the natives 
would have had reason for ages and ages to revere the memory of 
their conquerors for the works they had raised, the art9 they had 
introduced, and the instruction they had imparted, and which no 
time and no rev olutions would ever have effaced. If we arc to derive 
no advantage from such a precedent, our schoolboy days are useless, 
and the enlightened page of (iibbon is blank paper. It is by our 
admiration of the laws and institutions of Rome, by the contempla- 
tion of her system, and the imitation of her example, that we may 
not only correct her errors, but by a judicious plan of colonization, 
rise superior to Rome herself, by the science and intelligence we 
give birth to, and if deprived of the country, leave a vestige behind 
us, not only which Burke himself would have been proud to acknow- 
ledge, but which would make our name deservedly more houwed 
even thun the name of that celebrated jjeople. 

* But our colonial, our commercial, and our political system can 
never be perfect, unless we once more make ourselves masters of 
the connecting point, that is, to unite this great empire to England, 
and which humanity as well as interest alike pleads to us to regain. 
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So important is the acquisition of Egypt, that when the valour of 
Nelson, and the blood of Abercrombie, had once made it our own, 
as soon ought we to have thought of ^rendering the Tower of 
London, as abandoning it. To leave this noble kingdom, this dear- 
bought prize of British valour, a prey to the deleterious influence of 
the tyranny and indolence of Turkey, is as much a reflection on our 
own name, from our tame and passive acquiescence, as it is an act 
of cruel neglect, and marked disloyalty to the memory of those great 
men. If the shades of these departed heroes could walk the earth, 
they would wander over the sacred, but deserted field of their glory, 
i “ Magno imrrentcin eorpore Niluin,” 
till, by repossessing ourselves of their luird-earned trophies by our 
repossession of the land where they are raised, we paid them the 
debt of gratitude we owed them, and composed their restless spirits 
by the soothing acknowledgment, that it was not for an object 
unworthy of the sacrifice that they fought, and bled, and conquered. 
If, however, notwithstanding the eventful and almost desperate 
condition of Ireland, Canada, and India, und the utter oppression 
and slavery of Egypt, our government is to make no attempt to 
relieve them, if the system of public wealth and colonization here 
recommended is to be totally neglected, and England is to forego 
all the wealth and all the power the execution of this system, in the 
the full tide of its success, would give her — we can only regret, that 
we have not a Homan senate to rule us, instead of a British parlia- 
ment ; so great is the difference in the destiny of a nation, from u 
wise and unwise system of policy !' 


T ii i: M ANU(. 

The spot was beautiful 

A imirm’ring stream ran through a shady grove j 
And wild flowers, sweet to cull, 

Of every hue, grew round , here she would rove, 
And to the sighing winds would tell her tale of love. 

Now she would pluck a flower, 

Which some unkindly blast had caused to fade ; 

And to her silent bower 
W’ould bear it, (emblem of the frantic maid,) 

Thus holding converse with it in the calm cool shade. 

* Once thou wert lovely, rose j 
Now what hajh made thee thus to droop thy head ; 

Sweet flower, why not disclose 
Thy secret sorrow to me, — dost thou dread 
The phantom whose frail bloom, like thine, is early fled ? 
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‘ Ah ! hapless, faded flower ! 

Sad semblance of our transitory state t 
Oh ! unpropiljous hour, 

That made both thee and me thus desolate ! 

Come flower to me, and thy tale of woes relate.’ . 

And oft, at dead of night, 

When the rude winds would howl and tempest roar. 
And the pale moon’s dim light 
Shone but at intervals, she would deplore 
Her wretched lot, and day* that would return no more. 

A talc of childhood's days 
Gleam’d like a meteor o’er her memory ! 

And she would oft times gaze 
Upon the distant crags in testacy, 

Crying, ' Nadac haste, oblivion's waters bring to me.’ 

Sometimes on summer s o\c, 

The gentle breezes sleeping on the ocean, 

She would recline beneath 
A spreading beech, absorbed in stern devotion, 
Betraying at her sad state a sign of deep emotion. 

Aho\ e her hung her Ivre, 

Upon whose strings soil zephyrs sweetly play’d: 

Now would its tones injure 
With feelings of deep thought the afflicted maid • — 
Now see, she starts — her wild shriek echoes through the glade 

Ah ! beauteous maid, those eves, 

Where ome expression beam’d, are dim with care ; 

A lovely trace still lies 
Ling’ring across thy visage, sweetly fair. 

To tell what charming and chaste beauty once dwelt there. 

t’pon this lovely spot 
She daily traces o’er her narrow bed, 

W here griefs will he forgot ! 

* Here, let me rest, deceitful world,’ she said, 

‘ Nor shed one tear of pity o’er my clay-cold head.’ 

' My sweet eKolian l)re 
Will play a melancholy dirge o’er me 
When this form shall expire ; 

And its angelic tone's soft harmony, 

Mav stop the pilgiim to exclaim * farewell to thee r 
Neath, Iheembti 2, 1S*2S. S, Gardneb. 



On the Dancer to which British India is exposed 
from Invasion. 

In our last Number we introduced a very interesting passage 
from a work, entitled ' Reflections on the Present State of British 
India,’* and the attention which that extract has excited, as well as 
the intrinsic merits of the work itself, induce us to lav before our 
readers this month the second chapter , on the subject of which — 

' The Danger of India from Russian Invasion* — we have already 
expressed our sentiments, t At a crisis like the present, especially — 
when the progress of the Russian arm-, in the etst of Europe, and 
in Asia, is watched with such deep anxiety by all das-es of reflecting 
men, however \arious may he their opinions as to the justice, or 
their anticipations as to the probable result**, of the Turkish war, — 
many of our readers, we feel .inured, will he gratified bv an oppor- 
tunity of perusing the ‘ Reflection-.’ of this able writer on the dan- 
gers to which our own magnificent Asiatic Empire may perhaps ere 
long be exposed from the all-grasping ambition of Ku-sia , and 
few, we think, who give due attention to the following pages, will 
venture to maintain that -uch danger- are altogether imaginary. 

4 La vo-tra ummuau/a e color d’erba 
t he v ic lie, e \a. e uuri la di-eoloia 
Per eui t il’ e-ee della terra aeerha 

‘ The view just taken of the nature of oui Indian empire, suggests 
these two important inquiries \\ hat are the dangers to which 
Hindustan is exposed, in the event ot ii- being invaded by a power- 
ful enemy capable of meeting a Bnti-li army in the field > and, 
What degree of atta» hineiit tan the native- be -uppo-ed to bear to 
our name and government : I’jmn tin- first of the-e point-, a few' 
observations will form tin- -object of the pre-ent ebapt r. 

‘The mo- 1 earelcs- n ader of Indian in-torv < arinot have failed to 
observe, that every A-iatic people, with whom the ilriti-h forces 
have come into contact, have shown them elves nnabh to resist the 
European system of war and discipline. Vet pa-t exploit-, and the 
transaction- under the* administrations of Lord- \\ cllcslev and Minto, 
were not of themselves sufficiently ck-ei-ive upon this in ad, to con- 
vince those who had taken a superficial view of the; cau-es of our 
succe-s; and the then impending conflict with Nipaul, which may 
be said to have been bequeathed as a state Iega< y to Lord Hastings, 
was bv manv considered to he the e ipt nmmtum u uns of the mili- 
tary character of the Indian government. So, indeed, it proved to 
be, as far as tactic s and discipline were concerned, for it was by our 
superiority on those joints alone that the struggle was decided in 

* In one volume octavo. Published by Hurst and Chance, St Paul’- 
Church-yard. 

+ See Number LXI., p. SI. 
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our favour. The Nepaulese were superior in physical strength, if 
not in persona! courage, to the greater part of our troops ; they 
had numbers at their command, and their country abounded in na- 
tural obstacles and defensive positions ; yet by the effect of compre- 
hensive military arrangement, assisted by good discipline, were all 
these advantages set at naught, and the war, so formidable in its 
first aspect, brought to a successful termination in two short cam- 
paigns. Still, although the splendid government of Lord Hastings 
achieved this great and important triumph, which, in addition to 
those masterly operations which his lordship directed against the 
Mahrattas and I'indarrics, appeared to place the Company’s terri- 
torries in a state of permanent security, there yet remained one 
enemy with whom the Indian army had not measured its strength; 
and as Lord Minin had left the war of Nepaul to him, so Lord Hast- 
ings left that of At a to his successor. In the event, however, the 
Burmese proved to be even less formidable than any antagonist 
whom the British bad hitherto been tempted to meet in the field, 
and the dismemberment of their empire, together with the estab- 
lishment of military stations in Cachar, Arracan, and on the borders 
of Pegu, effectually put it out of their power to molest the Bengal 
government in future, even if their contemptible character, in a 
military point of view, did not render the occurrence of such a con- 
tingency comparatively unimportant. Thus, while the interior of 
India is entirely under British inllucnee or authority, the whole 
frontier of that vast tract is tenanted by states, which not only have 
felt the weight of our arms, but which have been compelled to ad- 
mit resident olliecrs at their courts, or in their immediate vicinity, 
to watch over and report upon their conduct. The Sinks, who wit- 
nessed the operations of the British army in 1805, and have since 
acknowledged our influence, form no material exception to this 
general arrangement. 

‘ Whether it be in consequence of the intlucncc of climate, or of 
imperfect social institutions, or, as is more probable, of both, it is 
observable that the Asiatic nations have shown themselves less sus- 
ceptible of consistent and sustained exertions of warlike skill, in 
proportion as the country which they inhabit approaches towards 
the tropics. The sun, which imparts its fire and vivacity to them, 
seems to deny them the exercise of judgment and discretion. Even 
the natural advantages of a strong country appear to form no ex- 
ception to the truth ot this remark ; and whilst the mountaineers of 
' Napaul excel the inhabitants of the hillv regions of Southern India, 
Jttctuding ( evlon, the latter made a much firmer stand against the 
( Moguls and the English, than the tribes established in the fastnes&s 
of Java* have shown themselves capable of in their resistance to 

• ‘By recent advices, however, it would appear that the extremclv weak 
state of the European establishments of the Butch in Java, has at length 
tempted the natives of that island to rise and make strenuous efforts to 
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the Dutch. Many of the nations now alluded to had acquired con- 
siderable knowledge in the arts of war and government ; the Ne* 
paulese and Burmese had subjugated severed neighbouring states 
and provinces ; but the latter, in particular, after pursuing the 
career of conquest with remarkable spirit for a series of years, had 
apparently become contented with what they had acquired, and, with- 
out evincing any genius for improvement, had deteriorated in the 
stupid tyranny of their domestic government, in proportion as they 
had relaxed from the energy of their foreign policy. It seems, in- 
deed, to be a law of nature, that nothing in the history of mankind 
shall be stationary . to ccasc to advance in the career of improve- 
ment, is to retrograde ; and thus we invariably find, that the half- 
civilized portions of the globe, when no longer acted upon by their 
first impulse, become alike the prey either of the civilized portion, 
on the one hand, or of the complete barbarian on the other. Thus 
the half-civilized states of China, Persia, and Hindustan, showed 
themselves as unable to resist the barbarian Tartar tribes, as the 
Asiatics of modern times have been to withstand the attacks of 
European invaders ; whilst the Tartar conquerors in their turn, 
when they came to partake of the hall-civ ih/vd character of the 
conquered, evinced themselves utterly incompetent to withstand the 
discipline and organized institutions of Great Britain and Russia. 

‘The same reasoning, which is applicable to the English in their 
present attitude as an Viatic power, is equally so to Russia ; with 
this consideration, indeed, which gives additional force to it, that the 
latter is in a manner compelled, bv her natural position, to that 
collision with the weaker states, which the former has traversed 
half the globe to provoke. It is evident, however, that the same 
train of consequences mu-t in Imth cases attend upon the conflict 
between a people rapidly advancing in civilization, and one, if not 
in the act of retrograding, certainly almost stationary ; and that, in 
proportion as the southern provinces of the Russian empire profit by 
the attention which is bestowed upon them by the government, the 
Autocrat of the North will he .assailed by the same temptations to 
aggrandize himself at the exjK'nse of his semi-barbarous neighbours, 
which the East India Company's agents were unable to resist in 
their progress towards the conquest of llmdostan. Nor are the 
facilities which the Russians enjoy for the prosecution of such en- 
terprises, at all inferior to those which their superior maritime 
strength conferred upon the English. The water-communication 
between the Baltic and the Caspian is complete and uninterrupted; 
from St. Pctcrsburgh to the Neva, a canal runs along the margin of 
Lake Ladoga to the Walkowa, from whu h the navigation is con- 
tinued by the Ncsta and the Sna, to another canal which joins the 


recover their independence. If the character here given of the Southern 
Asiatics does not oocratc to the disadvantage of the Javanese, we may 
shortly hear of the i)utch being totally expelled the island/ 
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Tuertsa, of which the waters flow into the Wolga ; so that military 
stores can he conveyed, with comparatively small risk or expense, 
not only to the southern and eastern shores of the Caspian, but pro- 
bably to the centre of Khorasan, or to the confines of Cabul. 

' In weighing the inducements which arc thu3 held out to Russia 
to aggrandize herself, it cannot but be perceived that the great prize 
at which she aims must undoubtedly be Hindostan. Persia, and the 
countries immediately contiguous, offer comparatively but a feeble 
temptation j the barren soil of the former, and its deficiency in navi- 
gable streams, render it unfit for colonization, and worthless as a 
conquest; whilst the tracts lying between Orenburg and Balkh 
contain so great a proportion of desert and uninhabitable land, that, 
notwithstanding the advantages to be derived from the fine streams 
which flow into the *ca of Aral and the Caspian, any extensive 
settlement in that quarter would lie a work of time and difficulty. 
It is probable, fhen, that Russia would covet no more of either than 
to afford her a safe and easy communication with the territories 
immediately adjacent to India. The whole line of her frontier, 
from the seas of Kamtschatka and Okhotsk to the Caspian, is so 
well guarded by the cautions policy of the Chinese, no less than by 
natural obstacles, that, taking into consideration the scanty popula- 
tion and bleak climate of Siberia, together with the difficulty of as- 
sembling a large force in those quarters, there can be little" encou- 
ragement for her to attempt an advance in that direction. Rut 
when her frequent wars with Turkey and Persia are considered; 
the armies so long concentrated in Georgia and Armenia ; the mili- 
tary colonies planted in her southern provinces, together with the 
now long -established habits of the people of those parts, which have 
reconciled them to the inconvenience of their situation, and taught 
them to meet the exigencies attendant upon -o warlike a neighbour- 
hood, wc cannot but perceive that, whether from the elasticity of an 
increasing population/ or from the wish to employ large masses of 
troops, which it might be alike expensive and dangerous to remand 
to the northern pro\ nice-, the country extending towards our Eastern 
possessions is the line ot least resistance, and the direction in which 
the explosion mu-t take place. 

‘ On the other hand, it to the operation of natural causes, as just 
described, we add the stimulus of political rhalrv, we may be assured 
that e\ory circumstance conspires to produce the collision of Great 
Britain and Russia on the confines of India, and that at no very 
distant period. Russia, at least, will lea\e nothing unattempted to 


* >Ve the ( lievalier Gninhu > Aceountof Georgia, tor the encourage- 
ment afforded to commerce and agriculture bv the Ku«mn Government, 
and the immense accession to the population from the neighbouring pro- 
vince! of the Persian and [ urkish empires, in 18iiO t seven thousand 
families are b,\id to hate gone over to the Russian dominions.’ 
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accelerate the meeting, or rather to place the occurrence of that 
meeting entirely at her own option in point of time $ for in what 
other quarter can she detect a vulnerable point in the armour of her 
mighty antagonist, or where could she desire n nobler field on which 
to measure her colossal strength w ith her undaunted rival, than on 
the plains of Hindostan ? 

* In discussing the probability of such an attack being made upon 
India, the mind naturally recurs to the Macedonian conquest j and 
with reference to the loosely-recorded enterprise of Alexander, we 
form, perhaps, an exaggerated estimate of the length of the march, 
the difficulties of the road, and the hostile dispositions of the na- 
tions whose territories would have to he traversed. Making allow- 
ances for the improvement of modern warfare, tins might, indeed, 
he the correct mode of reasoning, m the event ot such an expedition 
as that which is said to have been meditated bv Napoleon, after the 
conquest of Egypt ; but gnat is the difference between the obsta- 
cles to be overcome on such u route, and tho-e which oppose them- 
selves to a march from the shore* of the Caspian. On consulting 
the map, we may observe that the Russian possessions already ex- 
tend very nearly to the spot whence most of the later lonqucrors of 
Hindostan set out on their route. The geography of that part of 
Asia is still «o imperil tlv known, that it has not vet been clearly 
ascertained whether the river upon which stands the city of Herat, 
disembogues itself into the ( aspi.in by the (iult of Balkan, or joins 
the Oxus in its course to tin* sea of Aral. If. however, as is most 
probable, the former be the fact, an establishment on the island of 
N'aphtonia, or in the (riilf of Balkan, would place the Russians in 
communication with the '1 imoman tiihes, whose hostility to the 
Persians is deadly and hereditary , and secure the means of advancing 
by Herat to Cabul, without the necessity ot taking the more cir- 
cuitous route by the southern shores ot tin- < aspian, or of following 
the more difficult track, already laid down, from Orenburg to the 
banks of the Oxus, and along the course ot the Amu to Bulkh. 
The Turcomans and K slice-, though formidable to a nation so weak 
in itself, and so defective m military organization a*', the Persians, 
would be unable to oppose .1 large well-appointed army of Russians, 
even if their hopes of plunder did not incline them eagerly to take 
part in the expedition. If, however, it lx* thought that an advance 
through A/erbijan, and the north of Per-ia, into Khurasan, though 
the most tedious, would yet be the safest route, the progress which 
the Russian arms are now making in that direction/ afford every 
prospect of the way being very -mm left open to them. Every 
conflict into which it is so easy lor a powerful state to force its 


• * If we mav believe the late-t intelligence, the Ru-sians have tnken 
possession of Tabriz, and ar* 1 in full march upon Teheran, a point 
at least four hundred and fifty miles within the boundary, and on the 
route to Herat. 
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weaker neighbour, especially in a quarter so remote from general 
observation, and therefore so little liable to excite public animad- 
version, must of necessity end in defeat to the Persians, and, in 
consequence of their poverty, with reference to the probable de- 
mands of Russia, as well as to their misgovernment, in a cession of 
territory. Already has the feeble barrier of the Kur, and the Urns, 
been forced, and, in addition to their conquests, indemnification for 
the expenses of the war, may possibly place the Russians in posses- 
sion of Clhilan and Ma/enderan, provinces which Peter the Great 
considered necessary to the establishment of his complete ascendancy 
on the Caspian. 

* Rut it is not to war and conquest alone that we must look for 
the narrowing of that spare which separates the two most power- 
ful candidates, not only tor the supremacy of Asia, but, through 
her, for pieponderancc in Euro|)e also. For it is not to be doubted, 
that the possession of India would greatly increase the influence of 
Russia in the general councils of Europe — e\ en its danger would 
probably have an unfavourable effect upon the polities of Great 
Rritiun. Nations, like individuals, to be honest, must be indepen- 
dent : and, under the bare possibility of our Asiatic territories being 
wrested from us, it is not difficult to conjecture the unworthy com- 
pliances into which wo may be driven. Rut by open war, however 
efficient in the end, this crisis might not, possibly, be produced for 
many years 5 notwithstanding the direct interest which Russia 
must have in silently acquiring that position from which, eventually, 
she may be able to turn her attention towards India, without that 
previous ‘ note of preparation,’ and hostility with neighbouring 
states, which her present situation would render unavoidable. A 
reference to the line of policy adopted by the East India Company, 
aud the various means by which the whole country, from Cape Co- 
morin to the Hiimnalah Mountains, has been reduced under the 
direct sway, or acknowledged influence of the English, would 
readily suggest those measures by which a paramount control in 
central Asia might be obtained with very little outward appearance 
of injustice or violence. 1 he disputes which always attend the 
succession to the throne in Persia, * are fruitful in crimes, of which 
political hypocrisy might take advantage, to read a great moral 
lesson to that unfortunate nation j and such is the uncertainty of 
fife, as well us right, among the members of the royal fumily, that 
any of them, whatever might be his pretensions, would gladly cede 
one half of the kingdom to an auxiliary who was powerful enough 
to secure him m the undisturbed possession of the remainder. This 
is by far the most rapid, us well as the most effectual mode, by 


* ‘ R> Into accounts, it appears that the Shekakcc tribe, the most power- 
ful in Azcrbijan. lias joined the Russians : the father of JehangirTChan, 
their chief, it will be recollected, disputed the crown with the present 
Shah.' 
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which Russia can obtain that vantage ground which will enable her 
to affront the Eastern world. In order to accomplish a measure, to 
her so desirable, the tranquillity of Europe, though, of course, 
favourable, is by no means indispensable ; since the usual garrisons 
and provincial detachments, stationed in the neighbourhood of the 
Persian frontier, are, at any time, sufficient for the intimidation of a 
state, at once so uninformed in matters of political science, and so 
little entitled to respect on account of its military capabilities. By 
means of one of those treaties, which a power *o formidable can 
always negotiate with one of the competitors for the throne of a 
nation, torn by internal dissension*, and in momentary dread of the 
incursions of the fierce and lawless tribe* in its vicinity, Russia 
might obtain by cession, or under the condition of a temporary 
occupation, or by means of a permanent subsidiary force, not only 
the command of as much territory as would he necessary to facili- 
tate her advance upon the Indian frontier, but a stipulation for such 
farther aid in cattle, provisions, or men, as Persia might be able to 
afford. Such, indeed, is the unsettled state of the Shull's dominions, 
even in the most quiet times, that it may well he doubted if Mich a 
treaty, coupled as it would he with actual assistance and great moral 
influence, in repressing insurrections of all kind*, would be mainly 
disadvantageous to him at am given period, but at the present 
moment, when the course of affairs m the Western world tend, if 
not to the total expulsion of the Mohammedans from Europe, at 
least to a very great retrenchment of their power in that quarter, 
Persia may shortly feel the necessity of strengthening her western 
frontier, to guard against that reaction which the spirit of the 
Turkish Government will probably display when confined almost 
entirely to her Asiatic possessions. If Russia, therefore, were to 
exact the assistance of the reigning Shall, in subduing the country 
lying in the direct route to India, by the Oxns and the Amu ; or 
in acquiring military possession of ( and ill ir, a* the price of her 
support on the Tigris and Euphrates, and the coniines of Kurdistan 
and Armenia, there would be little doubt of her success in the object 
she cannot but have most at heart, — that of bringing within the 
reach of her grasp the brightest jewel iu the crown of her illustrious 
rival. 

* The route leading from Russia to the Indies is not, as before 
remarked, by the south of the Caspian and Khurasan alone, but may 
be traced out eust of the Caspian, by Khiva and the course of the 
Oxus and Amu to Bokhara, Sumanand, and Balkh , or east of the 
Sea of Aral, by the Kirgies Desert, and the Sur, or Sihoon, to nearly 
the same point iu the great line of trade established between eastern 
Russia and central Asia. Indeed, there can l>e little doubt that the 
attention of the Court of I’etersburgh has already been directed to 
this line, and that, whatever may have been the ostensible object of 
the recent missions to Khiva and Bokhara, no ordinary anxiety has 
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been evinced to a-certain how far an improvement in commercial 
intercourse might be turned to account in paving the way for the 
establishment of a political influence amongst hordes of barbarians, 
who, though apparently accessible to no kindness or conciliation, 
appear only to need the presence of some really formidable authority, 
to be reduced to the same state of tranquillity as the fierce and law- 
less inhabitants on the coniines of Georgia and Armenia, and other 
districts into which Russia has successively introduced her system 
of rule. 

Mbit under whatever circumstances the invasion of India might 
be attempted, ii R probable that the attacking army, instead of 
marching directly from Russia, would be composed principally ot 
troops stationed in recent conquests, or in the employ of Persia, as 
a subsidiary force, or as an army of occupation. Thus the Russian 
troops, though apparently more closely connected with the parent 
country, are likely to lose much of their energy by a long sojourn 
in distant and, perhaps, uncongenial < limes, and when to this 
circumstance is added the probability of a considerable admixture 
of Asiatic recruits, to fill up occasional vacancies, it may be slip 
posed that the invading army would assimilate pretty nearly, as to 
its component parts, to the force whuli the English might be able 
to collect in dclencc of their possessions. Vet, supposing this to 
be the ca«*e, without any qualification, supposing tfie two armies to 
contain tfie same number of Kmopeans, the remainder being com- 
posed of nnfiw ■» of the countries in the possession of each nation 
respectively, still the advantage would rest with tfie invaders. A 
mixture of dilleient nations in one army, if not permitted to impair 
its discipline, is no detnment to it, but probably tfie contrary, in 
offensive operations, !>ut in defence, some feeling to counter- 
balance the effect ot occasional failure is indispensable, — that 
feeling is patriotism : and it may be assumed as an axiom, that, 
whilst for invasion, an army may be composed of soldiers of one or 
of many nations, indifferently , for defence, every man in it ought 
to have a strong interest in the soil which he endeavours to protect. 

' In order, effectually , to oppo-e the invasion of India, it would be 
desirable to net up\ the Punjab. That region once passed, there 
would no longer fie any natural obst.u le**, of wlndi tfie defenders 
could avail then. selves, m opposing a direct advance into the heart 
of Hindustan. The Punjab, inuced, lias always been the field in 
which the rulers of Delhi have defended themselves with the 
greatest advantage ; when that is in possession of the enemy, no 
alternative remains to the invaded, beyond that of committing the 
fortune of the war to the event of one great battle on the plains of 
Kurnaul or Panniput — already too often fatal to llindostan, — or of 
allowing the enemy to ravage and lay waste the country, and to 
advance unmolested to tiic su»ge of Delhi, in the confidence that, 
even if unsuccessful, they will always have a strong country in their 
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rear to retreat to and to encamp in, until the recurrence of the fair 
season for their operations, or the arrival of reinforcements from 
the other side of the Indus. On the other hand, the Indian army, 
by having the Punjab organized in its rear, would not only com- 
mand the services of the warlike race inhabiting those tracts, but 
it would possess the advantage of receiving supplies by the Indus, 
and its tributary "treams, instead of the circuitous route of the Bay 
of Bengal and the Ganges. The right tlank of their army, too, 
would be greatly strengthened by the force which occupies the 
protected hill-state*, extending its posts along the mountains to the 
borders of Cashmere, so as to bear upon the left and rear of the 
enemy. 

* It must not, however, he forgotten, that if the hanks of the 
Indus he selected as the most favourable position in which to 
expect the attack, the British troops will have an immense march 
to perform, in addition to the ill effect of exposure to the climate 
ot the hotter parts of India for many month", if not years, before 
they are called to the conlhct. If the European troop- latest from 
England are made to replace tlio-e who have been longest in the 
country, whilst the latter proceed to the frontier, the liold-foroc 
will contain none but seasoned men ; hut in that case, their fresh- 
ness and energy w ill have been coiisiderahlv impaired. Prom live 
to eight year* are in all cases a ■mlhcient seasoning for European 
troops in India. Alter that period, the effects of climate become 
speedily apparent on the constitutions of men possessing so little 
power or motive for restraint as common soldiers , they are no 
longer capable of enduring the* fatigue" and privations of protracted 
warfare; and one, or at m»<t f two active campaigns, would be 
sufficient to exhaust their strength. We too easily allow ourselvei 
to be deceived on this point, bv the impeding accounts which arc 
so often given ot our Indian war" , and we fancy that, because our 
countrymen cheerfully undergo the labour" of a campaign or two, 
they would be a match for any troops that could make their ap- 
pearance upon the same theatre. These campaigns, however, have 
generally lieen fought within a short distance of our resources, and 
with all the conveniences and accommodations at hand, which old 
and undisturbed establishments can command, in a country entirely 
at the disposal of the serv ice. In the few instances in which this 
has not been the case, we uniformly observe sickness to prevail 
amongst the European troops to an alarming extent ; whilst the 
natives, if they suffer less from that cause, (which, however, is not 
always the fact,) suffer more from disaffection and desertion. So 
much, indeed, are the sepoys accustomed to make war within the 
boundaries of Hindostan alone, and in the comparatively easy mode 
alluded to, that they soon become disgusted with any service that 
threatens cither to abridge their comforts, or to prolong their 
absence from their native plains. Of the three distinct armies 
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which arc at the disposal of the Indian Government, those of 
Madras and Bombay are generally considered to be better adapted 
for hard than the llcngal troops; but as this is supposed 

to procetd entirely from the great attention which is paid to their 
equipment, and to the regular supply of everything conducive to 
thor < omfort, when on foreign service, whilst the Bengal troops are, 
in a great measure left to their own resources, it seems to follow, 
not only that the former are more expensive to the state, but that 
it will be difficult to bring large bodies of them to act with Bengal 
sepoys with reciprocal confidence and cordiality, without putting 
the latter upon an equality with them, in respect to pay, and all 
other advantages. Here, then, is another point to be attended to 
in conducting the defence of the country ; and in order to secure 
ail army which may act with union and effect, an equalization, m 
the particulars ju^t referred to, of the troops of the three Presiden- 
cies, should immediately be adopted, upon the scale afforded by the 
most liberal of the w hole. 

* But this is not all : in an army for the defence of India, assem- 
bled in the Punjab, comprising a considerable force of European as 
well as native troops, the former, though a great proportion of them 
would probably he over-seasoned, if brought up by easy marches, 
would benefit by the change of climate ; whilst upon the latter, the 
cold and fatigue would have a directly contrary effect; and if 
harassed by active operations, especially night attacks, accom- 
panied by that uncertainty of supplies which is likely to occur on 
such occasions, their number would shortly be diminished both by 
sickness and desertion, and a depression of spirits peculiar to the 
Hindoos, and resembling the muladie du pays, would unfit those who 
yet stood to their colours for any hut the most ordinary camp duties. 
Under these circumstances, the commander-in-chief could never 
place entire reliance on the apparent strength of his army, as shown 
in figured statements , for although the natives would probably 
improve, if stationed nearer their own country, the Kuropcans would 
fall off in proportion to their exposure to the relaxing climate of 
Hindustan. Neither would the customs and institutions of the 
service be favourable to the \ iews of the commander ; and there is 
reason to believe, that the peculiarities which appear to adapt an 
Indian army to the performance of the duties which are now 
entrusted to it, would, in some measure, incapacitate it for a con- 
flict,* in comparison oi which any service it has yet seen may be 
denominated mere ‘ playing at soldiers.’ 


* * ' The following description ef the Russian soldiers will be read with 
deep interest by military men in India, us exhibiting the picture of an 
army admirably adapted for distant and arduous enterprises, even in a 
tropical climate . — “ The Russian soldiers, unexcited by any spirituous 
liquors, with which the troops of other nations ore often treated, 
previous to engaging in bottle, make the sign of the cross, and, im« 
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‘ The strength of the Company’s army, including the regiments of 
his Majesty's service usually stationed upon the continent of India, is 
about two hundred thousand upon the war establishment, exclusive 
of irregular corps of cavalry and infantry, of which the latter are 


numbly fixing their eyes on their leader, follow him in the most 
profound silence — unanimous in their impetuosity, constant and imper- 
turbable in danger — qualities which in military nations an' the exclusive 
patrimony of perfect discipline Frugal and patient under privations as 
they are submissive, they spend the whole day in battle, and at night a 
ration of bread or biscuit, and a draught of water from the nearest 
brook, suffice to allay their hunger and thir>t, whilst the bare ground 
for a bed, and their knapsack for a pillow, relieve their fatigue.”— 
Xarratire of Don Juan fan If aim, »Vc. 

‘ For a description of the Cossacks, too long to insert here, see Sir W. 
Scott’s ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ vol. \., p. WJ. 

‘The account of the Russian army, given by Sir Walter Scott, is also 
subjoined, as peculiarly interesting at the present moment : — “ In the 
mode of disciplining their forer», the Husdans proceeded on the system 
most approved in Europe. Their infantry was confessedly excellent, 
composed of men in the prime of life, and carefully selected us best 
qualified for military service. Tin ir artillery was of the. first description, 
so far as the men, guns, and carriages, and appointments were con- 
cerned; but the rank of (ieneral of Artillery hud not the predominant 
weight in the Russian armv, which ought to he possessed by those 
particularly dedicated to the direction of that arm, by which, according 
to Napoleon, modem battlci be usually decided. The direction of 
their guns was too often intrusted to general officers of the line. The 
service of cavalry is le«s natui il to the Russians than that of the infantry; 
hut their horse regimen t?* are iwuTthelrs.s excellently trained, and have 
uniformly behaved well. Hut the Cossacks are a -pecies of force 
belonging to Russia exclusively. The natives of the Don and the Volga 
hold their lands by military service, and enjoy certain immunities and 
prescriptions; in consequence of which, each individual is obliged to 
serve lour years in the Russian armies They are trained from early 
childhood to the use of the lance and sword, and familiarized to the 
management of a horse pretilur to the country, far from handsome in 
appearance, but tractable, hardy, swift, and ’lire. footed, beyond any 
breed perhaps in the world At home, and with hi# family and children, 
the Cossack is kind, gentle, generous, and simple ; but when in artnl, 
and in a foreign country , he resumes the predatory, and sometimes the 
ferocious, habits of his ancestors, the roving Scythians. As the Cossack* 
receive no pay, plunder is generally their object ; and as prisoners were 
esteemed* useless incumbrance, they granted no quarter, until Alexander 
promised a ducat for every Frenchman whom they brought in alive. In 
the actual field of battle their mode of attack is singular. Instead of 
acting in line, a body of Cossacks about to charge, disperse at the word 
of command, very much in tae manner of a fan suddenly flung open, 
and joining in a loud yell, or I.ourra , rush, each acting individually, 
upon the object of attack, whether infantry, cavalry, or artillery, to all 
of which they have been, in their wild way of fighting, formidable 
assailants. But it is as light cavalry that the Cossacks are, perhaps, 
unrivalled. They and their horses have been known to march one 

Oriental Herald, V ol. 20. U 
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generally employed as guards and police in aid of the civil magis- 
trates. In speaking of the defence of India, it is not unfrequently 
supposed tli.it the whole of this force would be marshalled to oppose 
the invader on his crossing the Indus ; but a very slight glance at 
the map will be suilicient to explain the absurdity of this expecta- 
tion. The distance from Madras to the centre of the Punjab, is as 
great as that from Morrow to Paris j and from Calcutta to the same 
point, it is farther than from Madrid to Vienna. With such immense 
tracts of country in the rear of our army, tracts which are inhabited 
by various nations, differing as much from each other as the Portu- 
guese from the Poles, it would be madness to attempt to concen- 
trate more than a small proportion « the whole force upon a spot 
so far removed from the heart of our provinces. In point of fact, 
the greatest number of troops assembled for any one purpose in 
India, or upon any line of operations, has never been as much as 
titty thousand. The regular forces at Seringapalam, though con- 
sisting of detachment. s from all the Presidencies, were less than forty 
thousand. The army before lihurtporc, m 1 S'i5, did not amount to thirl y 
thousand ; and the whole of the regular Bengal forces assembled 
by Lord Hastings, either against the Xapaulese, or in his more 
extensive operations against the Pindarries and Mahrattas, did not 
murk rxtrrd forty thousand. The Bengal troops employed oil tin* 
latter occasion were about fifty-live thousand, including irregular 
levies of all descriptions ; these, however, were acting on a widely 
extended < irele of concentric operations, and the army of occupation 
of each district contiguous to the seat of war, did not advance much 
beyond its a< eustomed boundary. On a straight line of operation 
towards the Indus, the ca^e would be very different, and whole dis- 
tricts would be entirely denuded of troops. It is evident, then, that 
in the event of an invasion by a large army, the protecting force 
must either consist in a great measure of new levies, in addition to 
the present army of occupation, or new levies must be distributed 
about the provinces, in order to admit of the troops now stationed 
there being disposable. If we estimate the inv ading force at only 
fifty thousand men, it would require an equal force to defend the 
frontier, together with a strong reserve to form a rallying point, 
keep up the communication, and garrison the fortified places. The 
whole would not fall short of a bundled thousand men ; and allow - 


buudred miles in twenty-four hours without halting”. They plunge into 
woods, swim rivers, tread pas-es, cross deep morales, ami penetrate 
through deserts of snow, without undergoing material loss, or Buffering 
from fatigue. No Russian army, with a large body of Cossacks in front, 
can he liable to surprise; nor, on the other hand, can an enemy, sur- 
rounded by them, ever be confident against it. In covering the retreat 
Of their own army, their velocity, activ ity, and courage, render pursuit 
enemy’s cavalry peculiarly dangerous, and in pursuing a flying 
enemy, these qualities lire still more redoubtable /’— Life of Napoleon 
Buonaparte vol. v , p. 3 62, &c, 
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ing only one fourth part of the number to be European', we should 
have seventy-five thousand natives, either to be brought to the scene 
of action by long and toilsome mart lies, from the remotest pro- 
vinces, and through climates differing amongst ear h other as much as 
'spam and Italy do from Holland and (iermany — or this |>ortion of 
tbe army would be principally composed of new levies, drawn from 
the vicinity of the tipper province*, where the people, from circum- 
stances which will be explained hereafter, are by no means well 
affected to the present government. Supposing, therefore, the 
Europeans to suffer nothing, either from the Midden change of 
t Innate, if arriving direct from Kurland, m from Ik mg over-seasoned 
bv the effects of a protracted residence in India, still, as they would 
have to l>car the brunt of the att.uk against, an .tuny Unshed with 
< (inquest, enured to latigues, and allured by the hopes of plunder, 
thor situation would lie a un aiduous one , for it is unreasonable 
to expect that our native troops, got together bv either of the modes 
above described, would he a matt h foi their opponents m the field, 
allowing tliree-foiu til' of tin latter to he IVr-iaps, Ulgans or 
Tartars, disciplined in the Ru--ian manner, or lather, intermixed 
in the same ranks with tin- liu-Maii soldieis. \mulst the manifest 
disadvantages under wlii. h an .irmv s,, ctn uuistam » d would labour, 
it would require the ino-l < un-uumiatr -kill, on ill’ part of the 
British commander, to ioudu< i ihe mn-i mdmarv operation*, even 
ill the Punjab, wheie tin f.u • of the (ountrv is su h a- to afford 
positions favourable foi d fen-iv.- operation- , bin diouM the scat of 
w ;u be tr.mfei rial to l ’ ppci 1 1 mdo u.m, the vv hole Jon t 1) mg between 
the Scthdgr and the nili sj part of the Ik tig tl provinces is so 
totally destitute of nitnral :i -ngtli, that he would he unable to 
avoid coming to a general en nu-nt in auv oth i manner than by 
taking post und'M the walls <>! Delhi or Wra, md allowing the 
enemy to lev y contribution on all the open loiin'rv The officers 
of the Company's -ctvie, t i- true, hav e a p> rf« ( t knowledge of 
the country, and arc, pi ihup-. more .u ( u-tome,l to the management 
of large masse.-, than ulfinr- of lorri -pondmg rank in most other 
services , but on ground so pi iteiily level as ih.d upon which they 
have to inanauiv re, tho-i qtialifu ai am- would he of » -ry little assist- 
ance against an active and ent< rpri-mg opponent, who, if inferior to 
themselves in those re-pet t-. would probably e\< cl them in general 
military combination. Hut even on tins point a good deal of exag- 
geration has been indulged in, and although the Knglish would 
appear, if we judge from the accounts of battles gained and opera- 
tions undertaken, to have waged war on a large se ile in India, yet, 
as has bten before remarked, their armies have always been com- 
paratively small ; and they have been indebted for their triumphs to 
their skill and discipline having l>ecii so vastly superior to their 
opponents, and not to their numbers. 'i here is no doubt, that the 
mas ses which they are in the habit of directing — though, agreeably 
to the usual proportion in Indian armies, not more than one-tenth 
V 2 
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consist of fighting-men, the rest being composed of baggage, 
servants and camp-followers,— have the effect of giving them the 
military coup d'<ril, and of training them to those habits of self, 
possession and command, which qualify them for entering upon a 
wider sphere of action, with less preparation than officers accustomed 
to the command of but very limited numbers; but this • circum- 
stance, though undoubtedly it renders the approach of more active 
warfare less formidable than it otherwise might appear, does not 
entirely supersede the necessity for considerable experience, in 
actual operations, with opponents more entitled to respect than 
those with whom they have hitherto been in the habit of coping. 

* As it is highly probable, then, that war, under a new aspect, 
will, ere long, approach our Indian possessions, and that the colli- 
sion of England and Ru^in, on the plains of Hindostan, may he 
considered inevitable, to attempt to avert the storm by intriguing 
in the Court of Persia, is merely to prescribe for symptoms, instead 
of grappling with the disease itself. In place of employing every effort 
to com iliate the Persians, and to persuade them to adopt improve- 
ments in war and government, alike unsuited to the genius of the 
nation, and to the inclination of the leading families, we should turn 
our attention exclusively to our Indian empire, and take advantage of 
our unlimited influence and authority, to strengthen it, by infusing a 
feeling of love and respect for the British name, and a lirui reliance on 
the mildness and the justice of its sway. A foreign government, ruling 
over such extent ve realms as those now under the dominion of the 
Company, most hav e much more to apprehend from internal discon- 
tent, than from external forte, ami, m point of fact, w'e find that, 
since the Mussulman conquest, the invasion of Hindostan 1ms not 
unfrequently been effected, by armies of comparatively inconsider- 
able strength, under a promise or expectation of support from the 
various tribes with which it is peopled, — tribes which all writers 
concur in describing as ever ready to rise in favour of the most 
formidable candidate for sovereign power. Baber states his army, 
enumerated, too, with apparent accuracy, to have amounted, great 
and small, good and bad, servants and no servants, to only twelve 
thousand men. — Memoirs, p. ‘2i>3 ; and again, p. 310, * When I 
invaded the country for the fifth time, overthrew Sultan Ibrahim, 
and subdued the empire of Hindostan, I had a larger army than I 
had ever before brought into it. My servants, the merchants, and 
their servants, and the followers of all descriptions that were in 
camp along with me, were numl>ered, and amounted to twelve 
thousand men.’ Nadir b hah, invited into Hindostan by some dis- 
contented nobles, defeated the imjierial army with his advanced 
guard alone ; and when Ahmed Shah, better known by the name 
of Abdallah, was repulsed in his first at tuck upon Hindostan, the 
circumstauec was attributed to his having neglected to secure the 
co-operation of any of the powerful tribes. The Tartars and Per- 
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sians, then in the service of the Mogul, 'were a sufficient match for 
his army : on his second advance, however, being assured of the 
assistance of Gazi-ud-dein, at the head of the Tartar interest, he 
conquered Delhi without any difficulty j and in his subsequent expe- 
ditions always maintained the ascendancy thus acquired. It is im- 
possible, indeed, to peruse the history of the events just referred to, 
without being struck with the apparent ease with which Hindustan 
may be invaded either from Cabul or Candahar. The nearest roud 
from Herat to Cabul and Attoc, through Iluzarah and the hills, 
though difficult, and at mme seasons almost impassible, i> only a 
month's journey in fair weather ; whilst the route by ( andabar is 
described as straight and level, practicable without ri-k or trouble 
even in the winter, and requiring about forty or fifty Hay s' march. 
If, however, Cabul bo avoided, and the advance conducted through 
Candahar to Derah-Gazec-Khau, on the Indus, (the point at which 
the AfTgans crossed that river, in their march to Cashmere, in 
1813), it would require only fifty or sixty da} s' march to bring an 
army from the centre of Khurasan to the rear of the Punjab, upon 
the very borders of the British territory. * 

‘ Under the bare possibility of Mich an event occurring, it would 
be interesting to asceituin the u< tual slate of our frontier pro- 
vinces in respect to military preparation and loud renounce. Into 
this subject, however, it is not tin* intention of these pages to en- 
ter very deeply at present, hut it may not be without its use to 
remark, that such is the senility or supmeness of the Indian Go- 
vernment, that, during the late siege of Bhurlpore, when tin* bat- 
tering guns were fast becoming nnserv n cable from m*c«sant firing, 
the nearest depot, which was that of Agra, (from its Munition 
and strength one of the most important stations in Gpper India,) 
was incompetent to the supply ot the requisite number to replace 
them. If the assault had failed, the army must have suspended 
its operations till Ixjth artillery and ammunition could have been 
procured from Allahabad, a distant e of at lea-t thiity days march. 
This, too, it must be observed, was not m a pail of the country 
where such an occurrence as a Mogc was imloohcd for, but where 
the feeling of jealousy, which our failure m 1805 bail occasioned, 
rendered the last twenty years little more than a season of prepara- 
tion. In answer to this, it is asserted by the advocates of pioeras- 

• ‘ It may he important to remark, that by whatever route the invasion 
of India by the Russians he aeeomplohcd, they will march with the 
stream of national antipathies in their favour tin* l ibers have a rooted 
hatred against the Persians, and rival the latter in their hostile feeling* 
towards the AfTgans ; whilst the AtTgan- eheri-h as much resentment 
against the Seiks for their uninterrupted encroachment*, as the Seiks do 
against the English, for protoi ting the apostate chief, on the left b>nk of 
the Setlcd^e. Should the invader" cross the Indus at Derail G zee- Khan, 
they might conciliate Runjeet Sing, the present ruler of tin* Punjab, and 
induce him to co-operate in an attack upon the Company '' territories 
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tination, that no serious intention to invude our north-western pro- 
vinces could be manifested by the Russian court, without affording 
us ample time for every species of preparation for defence. But, 
in addition to the example just given, it should be remembered, 
that the war witli Ava, though for years considered unavoidable, 
yet found the Indian go\ eminent almost entirely unprepared; so 
much so, indeed, that it cannot be denied, that if the Burmese general, 
Malm Bundoolah, had boldly pushed forward, after the decisive 
affair at Kamos, he would have met with little or no opposition m 
his ad\ance upon Chittagong and Dacca, and might even have in- 
sulted the very suburbs of Calcutta. The north-western frontier, 
indeed, has been attended to more tlmn any other, as the course <>t 
events lias naturally led to that result , but it. is doubtful whether, 
at the present moment, the whole country above Allahabad, <ontam 
the necessary equipments for an aimv of Fifty thousand men. 
Neither is it certain that the whole nl the Company’s provinces 
could furnish a remount* of suitable horses for the cavalry and 


* 4 In llenyal, the government stud mav lie calculated to contain about 
six or seven thou*', mil brood inaics -the uppei.oi inuthcrn division, how- 
ever, lias not v <‘L been pioductiie , and the whole taken together have not 
hitherto been adequate to Ihc "iipplv of lioiW" for the horse-artillery and 
dragoon'', willnmt taking the native cavalry into the account The dis- 
persion of the IMndareo", traiMeued a inmiber ol mare'' to the Companv’* 
provinces; hut breeding was not much attended to till of late veil*, 
when entire holers being impoilrd liom Km ope, gov eminent formed the 
northern division ol the stud mil ol those materials. It requires, however, 
the greatest v igihiiicc, on the p.u l of the iti'peetor-, to prove lit the admis- 
sion of uiider-si/ed ol deiVetne animal'-, and on tlii" .iceount, the annual 
produce of servieeahle Imrse" i- bv no means commensurate with tin 
expense to the state Indeed, the tei ritori.il s\ stein of the Company, *o 
greatly augments th<‘ value of land hitherto appi opt iated to pasturage, 
that breeding upon a large scale seems to require the encouragement ot 
verv high prices |<>i 1ioim*s, and it mav perhaps be doubted whether cattle 
of all kinds he not upon the decrease tin oiigliout the ptovinces T Be 
JSoik Kaj.ili, with the short-sighted policv eummou to somi-barbaroii" 
states, has latelv opposed, to the utmost of his power, the importation "I 
horses into the Coinpanv's lemtotic", through his dominions, from tin 
north, which lias ever been the piincip.il mart, as the indigenous supplv 
of Hindustan lias at all times been "inall I n acting in this manner, how- 
ever, he luis rendered tt" no im oii"ider,»ble service, by turning the atten- 
tion ot the Indian < iovci nmeiit to the necessity i*f improving their internal 
resum ec" Hut c"tabli"liineiits toi t hi" purpose, when m the hands ot 
government, ate mme expensive and ies" pioductive than when left to 
priv.iU speculation; vet, in llmdostan, the pressure of taxation is >o 
great, and .u cumulation is s,» eompletelv cheeked, that few individuals 
possess the means iff entering upon a business which requires} so large an 
outluv, and the return" of wlmh are so precarious. The horse* bred in 
this manner, without the assistance »ff govei nment, are novv scarcely more 
than sufficient tor the supplv ot the irtegular cavalry, in which corps the 
troopeu llioni'clv . or their immediate commander*, contract for tlu* 
horses. In the .Madras territorv, since the abolition of the Hanjam stud. 
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horse-artillery, or cattle for the provision and transport of so large 
an army beyond two campaigns. The habits of the people are not 
such as to lead them to rear any but the small breed of cattle com- 
monly used for purposes of agriculture and traffic, and for the 
dairy ; and the breed of ponies called Tattoos, for general purposes. 
Extensive requisitions could only be complied with at the expense 
of the growing harvest, or of a serious interruption of the ordinary 
occupations of the inhabitants. Our army would be under the neces- 
sity of carrying its supplies of all kinds in its train, or otherwise it 
would prove as great a scourge to our own territories as the moat 
rapacious invader ; and in the event of a reverse, instead of falling 
back upon its resources, it would have to continue its ictreat through 
an exhausted, and probably an exasperated population. 

' When hostilities commenced with Vva, the greater part of the 
expedition to Rangoon and \n.u\in was supplied trom tin* Madras 
Presidency; Bengal was exempted horn am considerable demands 
either for men, or lor < attic and stoic*- , and vet. although the 
declaration of war was issued in February, 1S2I, supplies tor the 
advance of a force through (Au bar to Av a had not been collected 
m September of the *;uue year , and when that expedition was 
given up, and a mueh smaller one, under (ieneral Morrison, ordered 
to proceed, by ( luUagon*:. to \rracan, it was not till January, 1H25, 
that the troops were able to advame, and that with only a portion 
of their stores and <attle. Now, it this was the ease with an army 

there lias been no breeding district, excepting on a very limited wide by 
private dealers ; the relehiated Manantoddy jungle it is almost erased to 
atTord any roii'ideialde mimhei, and the remain' ot tin* l»i* ed from whn h 
the Mvsorean Imi'C wcie tmmsheil, are l\i't di'appeariiiL' . notwithstand- 
ing a feeble attempt lately made to nionu tin in The pl.ieiice, in- 
deed, both at Madras ,ind Bomh.u, of impoitimr hoi'es for tin* service o( 
government, ns well :i' tor pin.ite purposes, from Arabia and IVisia, 
tends greatlv to drpn -s the emintrv m-iihet 

* In Bombay, an ordmu to Mr Chaplin’s statement, there w« re in tin 
whole Companv’s territoires, in piohahly not more th<ui tan Ml 

hor* s Cs, and of tlie?e. but «1 'inalln umbel of the de'i nption whose progeny 
would answer tor the serin i ot our ravaliv 

‘ If, therefore, the unpoitatnm ot hoi'es (rum 1\ i-ia ,md Aiahia were 
to cease, or he niatei iall\ alhcttd, a.' would piohahh In* the ea*e il tin 
Russians w ri e to * -lal*li-I» an miluemr in tin court of iheSiah, it i' not 
dilhcilU to foresee wliai would h*- tin rmhana"ment oeeasiom d to om 
armv. A complete remount fm the tegular < avail), including diagnnm 
and hor*a-.irtillei y , of tin* flip*.- Establishments, would reijitire about 
thirty thousand hoi'es, besides the 'mailer description required for On 
foot-artillery and ii n unlnr eoi p' I In- man h ot cavalry and artillerv 
from remote stations to l!ie 't..it ol war, would aloju* exptnd more than 
could well he ieplu ed at the )n< 'en: moment, < urn l»\ tin* bberutilv <•* 
the kiug of (hide, ^who has In to,e no mounti <1 r» gmients of dragoon- , 
or by the expensive market' of eai t iage-catlle to be found at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. 
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of six or seven thousand, marching in the neighbourhood of our 
capital, and through some of the most rich and densely populous of 
our provinces, with the streams of the great rivers favourable for 
the transport of supplies of all kinds ; what are we to expect when 
all these conditions are reversed ; when supplies have to mount the 
long and often difTicult course of the Ganges and Jumna, against a 
powerful current} where the country is comparatively wild and 
unproductive; where the inhabitants are, from recent conquest and 
other causes, by no means well affected to the government ; and 
when they will be called upon for supplies, not for a mere detach- 
ment, but for an army perhaps a hundred thousand strong ? 

* In speakitq^pf supplies being sent to the Upper Provinces, it 
should he mentioned, that although the Company's territory, on the 
Bengal establishment, is remarkably deficient in good roads fit for 
military purposes, the great rivers, in fact, affording a comparatively 
economical means of communication from Calcutta to Furrackabad 
and Delhi, — there is no public establishment of boats or river ciafl 
for the conveyance of stores. When supplies of any kind are re- 
quired in the field stations, boats are lured by the army commis- 
sariat, ostensibly at a small expense, blit in reality at a very great 
one } for such i> the defective state of those which alone arc pro- 
curable for the public service, and so badly are they navigated, that 
the accidents which occur in the lo^sot men, as well as stores, would 
form a very serious addition to the general rate of transport. The 
actual cost, also, is materially enhanced by the slow mode of travel- 
ling, and the difficulty of conducting a fleet of boats to such im- 
mense distances by means of the track- rope. From forty to sixty 
are as many as can be taken by one opportunity, according to the 
system now in forte; and these, conveying altogether not more 
than twelve hundred tons upon an average, are three months in 
reaching Allahabad, and from thence two to Agra, and one to Fut- 
tigbur ; from either of which points, it would require a march of 
thirty days to reach the banks of the Sctlcdge. When, indeed, we 
consider the difficulty of collecting transport, the slow rate of tra- 
velling against the strong current of the (hinges, and the limited 
supply either of stores or men which each fleet can convey, it is 
perhaps not too much to assert, that supposing the Russians to 
have secured, by treaty or otherwise, a free passage through Persia, 
they could at any time collect an army of fifty or a hundred thou- 
sand men ujam the banks of the Indus, as soon as, and perhaps 
sootier, than the Indian government could complete the necessary 
arrangements for opposing them with effect. Startling as this opi- 
pion may appear, it is only necessary to consult the map, and to 
bear in mind the ease with which Russia can accumulate troops of 
nil description^ in her south-eastern frontier, to demonstrate its 
possible coneetncsv. If Russia were, immediately after declaring 
war, to direct her attention to this point, her army in Georgia 
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would have been on its march long ere intelligence from Europe could 
reach Bengal. From the banks of the Kur (though it is probable 
the Russian boundary has already been pushed two hundred miles 
more to the south) to Herat, is about eleven hundred miles, or one 
hundred and ten days’ march ; and from Herat to the Indus at 
Cabul, or at Dcrah-Gazce-Khan, as has been already stated, is 
about fifty days’ march, making upon the whole one hundred and 
sixty marches. Now, if we may believe the published Army Lists, 
in the whole of the territory above Allahabad, including Oude, 
Robilcund, and RajbpooUvimb, there are not more than forty-five 
thousand regular troops,* including the regiments of his Majesty’s 
service; and of these only about twenty thousand are nearer the 
frontier than twenty marches. Rut as no advance into the Punjab 
could prudently lie attempted with less than thirty thousand men, it 
would be necessary to draw troops from stations as distant as Alla- 
habad, which is at least lift) da\s‘ march from the frontier. So, 
far, however, there appears to be a great difference m favour of the 
Indian army reaching the point of rendezvous before the assailants ; 
but we are not to overlook the important consideration, that pf all 
the troops thus collected together, only about seven thousand live 
hundred are Europeans To provide the neve-sary escorts and com- 
munications, and to raise the European force to the number of 
twenty thousand — which may be looked upon as the smallest propor- 
tion, if the invaders should cross the Indus with fifty thousand men 
— troops would v have to march from all parts of our provinces, 
from a distance of twelve and fifteen hundred miles, proceeding 
either by the course of the rivers, or across a country but very indif- 
ferently provided either with roads or with the requisite supplies for 
such a force ; and it would be necessary to scud to Ceylon, the 
Mauritius, and even the Cape of Good Hope, for regiments of his 
Majesty’s service to supply the place ot those sent to the frontier. 

4 Upon the whole, then, if we attend to the events now passing 
in Persia, and consider the great probability that Russia will cre 
long establish a permanent influent e in that kingdom, too much 
attention cannot be paid to tin* political strength of our Indian pro- 


• 4 To these may be added such troops as the Bombay Presidency 
could spare; but, in this ease, the march from Mliovv, Guzerat, and 
Cutch, to Moultan, or to Lodiunah, on the Setledge, would be somewhat 
greater than from Allahabad to the last mentioned place; with the dis- 
advantage of having a country hut partially known, and certainly but 
badly supplied with necessaries of all kinds fin troops to passthrough. 
A division from Bombay, however, would be of the greatest service in 
threatening the right flank of the invading armv, and in operating upon 
his communications, in the event of his pushing on to Delhi ; though 
the moral effect, upon the .Natives, of his gaining po-wasion of that 
capital, would render it a matter of the utmost eoii'-equencc to oppose 
him, before he could advance so far 
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vinces j and whatever may be the assistance which we can expect 
from the spirit or patriotism of the inhabitants, no time should be 
lost in providing those safeguards, which, as the conquerors of that 
extensive icgion, we are bound, as well in justice, as from a regard 
to our own welfare, to afford. But in order to estimate the degree 
of attachment which the Indian Government can claim, it will now 
be necessary to take a view of the condition of the people submitted 
to its sway. 

* Since the foregoing pages were written, advice has been re- 
ceived that, in consequence no doubt of the diversion which the in- 
creasing importance of the affairs of Greece has operated in favour 
of l*cr.sia, Kussia has made peace with that power. The conditions 
are severe: aud while they se< ure to Russia at all times an easy 
access to Tabriz and Teheran, they put her in possession of a sum 
of money not only suHii ient to defray the expense of the late war, 
but to provide means of future aggression, whenever it may suit 
her to renew hostilities. The war, indeed, may he considered to 
have set at rest the question, as to the practicability of transporting 
a large army from Russia to the heart of Persia . not only has the 
feeble harrier of the Waxes been passed, hut the disposition of the 
inhabitants of the contiguous piovinccs to assist an invader, ascer- 
tained beyond all doubt. W ilh little or no apparent effort on the 
part of Russia, a large and well-equipped anuy was assembled to 
the south of the Caucasus, and put in motion upon the capital ol 
Persia, without the latter hi .ng able to oiler any effectual resistance, 
or, indeed, possessing any other means of saving her hoarded trea- 
sures, excepting by the immediate s;u rilicc of a considerable portion 
of them, at the disci etion of the lonqucror. Such, too, is acknow- 
ledged to he the state ol anariliv and disorder in which the greater 
part of Persia is plungled, that the Mull is fearful of removing the 
remains of his ti ensure to a more distant asylum , whilst, therefore, 
his known avarice is a -ullicient guaiantee against profusion, the 
immense hoardings, which, according to a late writer, will amount 
to nearly thirty millions steiling, when the present demand has been 
satisfied,* will still he within the rcadi ol Russia on unv future oc- 
casion. On the other hand, the Miuh’s advanced age and growing 
infirmities render it not improbable that Russia mav very shortly 
he appealed to, to settle the claims of rival candidates for the throne, 
in vvhiili ease the devotion ol .1 clung ir Khan, the present governor 
of Ardehil. to the cause of Russia, will no doubt meet with its re- 
ward. in the iccngmtion of his relationship to the legitimate royal 
stock of Persia, lor the assertion of which his fattier was cruelly 
put to death hv the present Miah. The present Prince Hoyal, Vb- 
has Mir /a. has rendered himself unpopular in the north-western 


* >ce Lieut. Alexander’s Travels. 
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provinces, by his arbitrary conduct during the progress of hostilities; 
and has lost the confidence of the nation, no less by the manner in 
which he forced the kingdom into a war, than by the rash and in- 
considerate manner in which he opposed the advance of the enemy's 
force. Little doubt, therefore, need be entertained that in the event 
of peace with Constantinople again setting the southern division of 
the Russian forces at liberty, the late designs upon Persia will be 
resumed, and ample advantage taken of the information now ac- 
quired respecting the deficiencies, moral and physical, under which 
that unfortunate country appears destined to labour. 


' Blit whatever maybe the future views of our threat northern 
ri\ al, the respite which lias thus been afforded to the Indian (Jovern- 
inent is most \aluable Had the Killians continued to advance, the 
alarm which had began to pervade our frontier provinces would 
have so greatly inci eased, as. in mhuc measure, to have impaired 
the character of any measure whiili might be adopted for improving 
the condition of the inhabitant- of that part of our territory, by giv- 
ing it the appearance of being rather extorted by our fears than 
conceded by om justice. Now, however, all immediate danger 
being removed, and the recurience, though still within the bounds 
of probability, not po-sjbJy distant in point of time, no such motives 
can ln i inferred indeed the only apprehension now is, that tin* 
improv idem e ot the < iov ernors will lead them to neglect the solemn 
warning which they liav e reeeivi d, and induce them again to con- 
sider the goveimjl as -afe from all.uk,* and as firm in their alle- 
giance, as if no sin h danger had ever offered itself, or as if they had 
not just reason to < omplam of the general impoverishment to which 
they aio reduced ’ 


* ‘ Sy mptoms ot tin- h.oe .die.nlv appe. ued in the ordci s issued ieq>e<t- 
ing tlir’ reduction ot tin anuv — fn»m ten to taentv mu n per company 
in the intuntrv , and tin *■ one in th< < ,i\ .drv , have been n-dm ed, and some 
companies of artdlerv have been dismounted and the hoi-cs sold 1 he 
impolicy t>f this proceeding, re-pei hnu the e.ivalrv and .ul dlcry in par- 
ticular, imi't he in, oiliest Iron) w hat h.ts hern observed with regard to the 
searcitv of lior-e^ m Imlu; and the demand being s.» greatly reiluccd, 
there will be little or no eneouiag* nn nt tor bn edmg ; and, in addition to 
the time required foi properly breaking hoise- tor tl»e public servo e, 
Government will not be aide to procure them in the cu nt of a 'inlden 
call. Advantage should he taken ot a p» riod ot peace to prepare our- 
selves in everv point for futur*- war- ; and if retrenchment in expenditure 
must be made, it «diould onlv he in tlm-e department-* vvliieh admit of 
being easily restore*! to their original strength in 11111*’ ul need ’ 
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Or all who here have ruled with delegated sway, 
Enacted laws, and made wide realms obey, 

In the long list one only name is found, 

With whose good deeds the native tongues resound t 
Cornwallis’ name descends from sire to son. 

And will, so long as time its course shall run. 

As a vague symbol of philanthropy, 

That rich and poor regards with equal eycj 
Tempering the dignity of high command 
With modest state, and manners frank and bland. 
Though bred in camps, and skill’d the storm to wield 
Of war's tierce conflict in th’ ensanguined field. 

He most delighted in the arts of peace, 

Of quiet labour and protected ease. 

But when the faithless Tippoo dared provoke 
His just resentment, suddenly it broke, 

Like tbundcr-eloud, upon tin* prostrate foe. 

His empire shatter’d, and his pride laid low. 

Still in th’ untutor’d Indian’s simple mind,* 
llis fame to two great measures is conlined. 

Th’ insatiate thirst of revenue which reigns 
Through Asia’s bounds, and devastates its plains,— 
That dire cupidity iik first restrain'd, 

And by irrevocable laws enchain’d. 

To check oppression, and unmask deceit. 

He ’stablisli d first the judge’s sacred seat. 

Till then the publican and judge were oue. 

Who never, till his fiscal task were done. 

Till he’d exhausted each rapacious tax, 

Dispensed a dole of justice, scant and lax j 
His earliest care to guard the public weal, 

And then to hear the tardy, faint nppcul. 

Thus did our Indian Alfred sow the seeds 
Of better things, but mix’d with choking weeds 
And still inveterate tares the field deform, 

Coined f or niastcry, and defy reform. 

Save what wo^ flow spontaneous from the force 
Of intercourse with colonists, the source 
Whose waters only, like Bethcsda’s pool. 

Can cure Monopoly’s oppressive rule 
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And sordid appetite, as blind as vile, 

That makes its malice on itself reeoil. 

On him who enters next upon the stage. 

The eye is idly bent ; th‘ historic page 
For Shorr scarce ventures to assert a claim 
To mediocrity’s unenvied fame. 

His feeble policy, his wavering aim, 

Threaten'd the vessel of the State to whelm, 

But that a vigorous arm soon seized the helm. 

Spread all her canvas to the favouring breeze. 

And plough’d triumphantly the subject seas. 

To Wellksley*h genius and prevailing star 
All difficulties yield in peace and war; 

Tippoo's stout heart his messages appal. 

Like mene tekel written on the wall ; 

Foreboding fears oppress his anxious mind, 

Till life at once and kingdom are resign’d. 

Scindia ini providently seeks to guard 
His loose dominion, und his fall retard 
By arts of discipline, — the cumbrous weight 
Prevents escape, precipitates his fate. 

The |>ond’rous tram tliat rend the vault of heaven, 
Serve hut as trophies to the victor given. 

The clouds of horse, the legions’ long array. 

Are pierced and chased with rout and wild dismay. 
’Twas then that Wellington’s heroic name. 
Resplendent now in full meridian fame. 

First smote on Assie s field with slanting ray. 

And thence ascended into brightest day. 

Delhi, Laswary, Agra’s captured towers 
Proclaim the ardent Lake’s resistless powers ; 
Resistless, save at Bhurtpore’s stubborn walls, 

Where valour bleeus m vain, and all but honour falls. 
The vagrant Holc.u’s predatory crew 
He could but persevcringly pursue j 
By day and night, with never* tiring pace. 

He urged inees-antly the goading race. 

But ere these wars are finally composed 
In peace, great Wellesley is from power deposed. 

A falcon, tow'ring in his pride of place, 

By mousing owls was hawk’d into disgrace ! 

To merchants’ grovelling eyes he seems t’ abuse 
His Urge authority by boundless views. 

And vast gigantic projects, that deprive 
Their trade of funds, by which it ought to thrive. 
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His sumptuous monument of Attic taste 
By them was deem’d intolerable waste ; 

His acts tyrannical, his Satrap pride 

Pass’d unreproved ; his stern proscription wide 

Of British colonists was ratified. 

Again Cornwallis was implored to save 
A sinking state, but came to find a grave. 

Past by the margin of old Ganges’ wave 
He sleeps as tranquilly as if his tomb 
Were shadow’d by Cathedral’s solemn gloom. 

Brief, dark, and evil, were cold Barlow’s days 
Nor do they yield a single theme for praise. 
Bewilder’d 'mid the fruits of Wellesley’s fame. 

He dared to compromise the British name. 

And by repeated acts of tyranny 
Imped'd its army on to mutiny ; 

Prepared with arbitrary hand to quell 
The faintest murmur on his ear that fell. 

Till indignation, in short lapse of time. 

By steps sueeessive ripen’d into crime. 

Fnougli of Barlow : — let us next survey 
The noble Minto’s mild and placid sway. 

Him eloquence and varied learning grace, 

The tender heart, and kindness-beaming face ; 

He sought for merit with discerning eyes, 

And foster’d arts which caused himself to rise : 
The friend of Leyden stray’d in Fancy’s bowers, 
And eager snatch'd her ever-blooming flowers. 

'1 he e\en tenour of his peaceful reign 
Flows like a tranquil river to the main ; 

And yet three islands, wrested from the foe, 

May tinge the patriot cheek with generous glow; 
Three islands, bless’d with Nature’s choicest care. 
And fragrant shrubs that scent the ambient air. 

Ilis veteran, laurell'd head, then MoinA rears, 
And stately walks beneath a weight of years. 
Study and old experience combine 
To clear his judgment, and his mind refine ; 

While largo professions and theatric show 
Had made the tide of expectation flow. 

The Cioorkas, confident their hills among, 

Had worn our patience with redoubled wrong j 
To scale their fastnesses, to pierce their screen 
Of tangled jungle, and of forest green, 
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Were labours worthy Ochtertony’s power, 

Untried in fitting field till that late hour. 

The Goorka tamed, his means he next applied 
To break the secret bonds which held allied 
The fierce Mahratta, and the bandit swarm, 

That fill’d the plains with ravage and alarm ; 
Drenching the plunder’d villages with blood. 

And wrapping all in fire's consuming flood. 

These locust tribes, that Nature’s face deform, 
Swept by the whirlwind of the vengeful storm, 
Cease to exist ; the wasted fields legain 
Their long lost culture, and are green again. 

Welt had he closed his bright career, and met 
A fate mature, if then his sun had set 
’Mid clouds of glory, and a host that gaze 
Willi fond regret upon its crimson blaze.* 

The remnant of his days was full of pain 
From broken pledges, and a lengthen'd train 
Of debts which barr el lion from his native land, 
And sent to lay his lames m Malta’s barren strand. 

Adam, with talents, nursed a bigot spite 
’Gainst every shape ot freedom, and the right 
That by their birth to Englishmen belongs, 

T’ avert, by law’s strong shield, < apricious wrongs* 
Succeeding rulers see his memory glare, 

An awful beacon, bidding them beware, 
Admonishing to dread, beyond the tomb. 

Avenging retribution’s penal doom ! 

The name of Amukust /<»>/ and least appears. 
Extorting indignation -< bitter tears. 

With less than average share of sense, — a thing 
Worthy before ( hinc-e its head to ring 
Thrice on the ground , led ever by tin* nose j 
Object of fear to friends, of hope to toes , 

The fittest instrument that chance could place, 

T’ exhibit power and station in disgrace ; 

Toss’d at tiic mercy of tiie wanton gale. 

And, helpless, driven where'er its gusts prevail. 
Arnot lie banish'd ere a month was pass'd. 

And the rash act repented to the last . 

And yet stood calmly by while others, dress’d 
In brief authority, Gazettes suppress’d. 


— animam exhalasset opimatn, 

Cum de Teutonieo vellet detceadere curru. 
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Before he look’d, he lcap’d into a war, 

The most inglorious and destructive far 
Our history mentions ; not that we deplore 
The Burmese Helds incarnadined with gore, 

But myriads sinking under fell disease, 

And strewn like foliage from autumnal trees. 

At last, when more than two long years are spent, 

The wish’d-for answer to our prayers is sent : 

Peace is attain’d ; the enemy a crore, 

In compensation for fifteen, restore ; 

And cede some leagues of flooded, saline plains, 

Where pestilent miasma ever reigns. 

When Ochterlony, prompt at honour s call, 

Summon’d a leaguermg host to Bhurtpore’s wall, 
Audacious usurpation to chastise, 

And vindicate our name in India’s eyes ; 

Tli’ unstable Amherst, mo\ed by dastard fear, 

Quick interposed, and stopp'd his high career; 

With glozing sophistry belied his word, 

And sheathed, with craven speed, the half-drawn sword. 
A blot so foul, disaster so severe, 

80011 laid the heart-struck hero on his bier : 

Unscathed by hostile shot, or trenchant steel. 

The mortal wound so mean a hand could deal. 

Statues and pictures, attributes of fame. 

Are often tokens of the donor's shame : 

But not for Amherst did such incense rise j 
For him none forged the needful, monstrous lies : 

No tribute of respect or love he bears, 

To soothe, in life’s decline, its anxious cares j 
Tis joy, not grief, the public voice declares ! 

Calcutta , July 10, 18^8. 


M. B. 
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It K CENT FRENCn SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION TO EGYPT. 

Finding, in that excellent French Journal, 7,e Glohe, a detailed 
account of the progress of the French Savans, recently sent on a 
scientific expedition to Egypt, in letter" communicated to the Edi- 
tor by one of its members, Mods. C. Lenormant, w c feel that we 
.shall be rendering an acceptable serv ice to the readers of * The 
Oriental Herald’ by (ran dating them for our pages ; omitting the 
early part of the voyage, that we may eomnu nee \n ith what strictly 
belongs to Egypt only, and launch with the writer at once upon the 
lx>*om of the Nile. 

i. k r r f h in. 

Ajn>t arance of the Hanks of the Xilr — At ah I) males — Jtnins of 
Sats — Cairo — Arrhtti etiu e of the Arabs. 

The Nile, opposite Nadir, 1 Si h of September, 1828. 

• We left Alexandria on the 1 Ith, at noon , and at seven o’clock 
on the morning of the 1 Mil, quitted tin- canal of Mahmoudie, the 
whole length of which we had traversed. This vov.igc offers very 
little interest to the traveller * no object pie-ents itselt hut a conti- 
nued line of sand hanks on each side, beyond which nothing is vi- 
sible but a barren desert, or those extensive marches covered with 
saline efHoreseence, to which is given the name of Marcotis, and 
kike Etko. At intervals, small mounds ot sand mark the old 
< i reck stations which bordered the ancient tuna!, the course of 
winch was nearly the same as rhat of the new one , hut the inhabi- 
tants have every when* totally disappeared, and, for leagues, 
there are scarcely any trace" of verdure to be seen , two or three 
palm trees, a few scattered huts and solitary human beings, being 
all that meet the eye. At fins moment, the Nile being at its 
greatest height, fills the canal "o as to make it" navigation perfectly 
easy ; but when its wafers h ivc complete!) retired, "mail boats alone 
are able to navigate where now the largest voxels float , and silence 
reigns throughout that va»t tract which is now a m cue of hustle and 
animation. 

4 .Such a country, in northern latitude . would indeed he frightful. 
Such wretchednc"S, and such deprivations, could not he sup|x>rted, 
accompanied by the miser i* s of cold and rain ; but under this beau- 
tiful sky, nature incessantly effaces the ills of humanity, and repairs, 
by the mere force of its congenial influence, all ihe evils which arise 
from misery and improvidence. J hu-. nothing can prevent the poor 
Itlfah from growing in all the v igour of a favoured race ; from de- 
veloping his faculties under the influence of a genial atmos- 
phere ; from opening his soul to the smiling impressions with which 
the very air seems to be impregnated ; it is mipos"ihlr that it should 
not form a poetic people, alive to the beauty of forms, to the power 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 20, X 
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, of rhythm and sounds, and enjoying, in fee t, that complete organi- 
sation which belongs only to the natives of the eouth, Even the 
villages, which are built of dried mud, assume, under I know not 
what secret influence, a noble and graceful aspect, and present the 
most striking reminiscences of the finest monuments of antiquity. 
The women, whose habits of labour do not in the slightest degree 
prevent their full developement, preserve, in the delicacy of their 
forms, and the just proportions of their limbs, a natural grace, 
which adds still more to the effect of their simple but striking garb. 
Tbc poorest Aral) girl, scarcely covered by a ragged blue chemise, 
would give lessons of grace, and, 1 might almost say, of coquetry, 
to the most beautiful paysanne of France. 

* A pretty Arab woman is the very ideal of an of>era-dancer ; pos* 
scssing the same slim but exquisitely proportioned figure ; delicate 
and well-shaped limbs j small and beautifully formed feet ; and 
hands so delicate that the bracelets worn on the wrists will pass over 
them without being unclasped ; with eyes like those of a gazelle, to 
which the black and penciled brows give at once softness and bril- 
liancy. The poorer classes wear only a long blue chemise with a 
veil of the same colour, a corner of which they hold in their mouths 
whenever they pass one of the male sex, more particularly if he be a 
Frank. A large mask of black taffeta, which leaves no part of the 
countenance uncovered but the eyes and the forehead, is worn by 
the rich. Ear-rings, a profusion of neck-lace^, composed of shells, 
or bits of glass, interspersed with amulets of silver or polished 
steel, bracelets equally numerous and varied, the blue tattooing of 
the chin, ns well as the hands and part of the arms, and the black 
pencilling of the eyebrows, are the distinguishing characteristics of 
the dress of an Arab female, and which, in spite of their apparent sin- 
gularity, form a strikingly original and graceful w'hole. It must be 
admitted, however, that this description is given in the most poetic 
point of view, and with the omission of many deteriorating facts, espe- 
cially that of the revolting misery and filth which reigns throughout. 

* Our voyage continues to be very tedious, on account of the fre- 
quent changes of wiud. The day before yesterday, the 16th, was 
one of great fatigue j we visited and examiued the ruins of, the 
ancient town of Sals, exposed to all the ardour of an African sun. 
It is true, that there does not at present exist a single monument of 
it entire ; but the wall of the Sacred Enclosure, which is almost all 
standing, and the remains of three necropolises, which are covered 
with fragments of marble, pottery, and Egyptian enamel,, art suffi- 
cient to determine the site of the fourth city of Egypt trader^ the 
. Pharoahs, the name of which is preserved almost unaltered in that 
of the neighbouring village (Sa-el-Haggier, Sats the S(oney). This 

^great Wall, which remains, is in itself a colossal monument ; a kind 
„ « introduction to the impression produced by the greet JB*n of tbe 
. Pyramids. Picture to yourself an enclosure of 2,500 feet in length, 
^aniabout 1,500 in wkUhJormed by a wall of 00 feet in height, and 
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40 in thickness ; and in the midst of this enclosure d heap of rained 
buildings, a labyrinth of delapidated rooms ; and all this. Walls and 
necropolis^ built of unburnt bricks, mixed with straw, without the 
slightest appearance of their ever having been baked j so that the 
spectator scarcely knows whether to be more astonished at the 
immensity of such enterprises, or at the preservation of masses 
apparently so easy of destruction, and so ready to confound them* 
selves with the surrounding earth. Besides this, a large sarcophagus, 
of green basalt, in two pieces, is the only monument of any im- 
portance which we met with in this excursion. We were also 
much pleased at the discovery of a little figure in enamel, almost 
microscopic, representing the principal goddes of Sais, which is 
another proof of the accuracy of the position assigned to that city. 

* Cairo, 2f>th September, 1828. 

* You will perhaps be astonished at the interval which lias elapsed 
between the date of this and my last letter j hut one cannot visit 
Cairo with impunity. 'Chore is in thi^ great metropolis of the East 
something so bewildering, that for some days you scarcely know 
where you are or what \ou are doing. Obliged to confine my stay 
in this town to the shortest fmssiblc limits, I am overwhelmed with 
visiting mosques, and learning the names of Caliphs and Mamelukes. 
Added to this, we arrived during the celebration of one of the prin- 
cipal feasts of Islamism, and two days at least were requisite to 
celebrate the birth of the Prophet, by illuminations, dances, 8tc. ; 
the people throwing themselves into the most extravagant attitudes, 
some placing themselves under the feet of horses, others tearing 
serpents between their teeth, and, in fact, all the tricks which have 
been so frequently related by travellers, and which at first sight pro- 
duce on the imagination of the beholder a singular impression of 
horror and disgust. 

* We arrived at Boulac on the evening of the 19th , it is a very 
considerable town on the Nile, with many important establishments, 
and may be considered as the port of Cairo, from which it is distant 
about half a league. From the morning of the same day, we bad 
perceived, at the distance of about eight leagues, the summits of the 
Pyramids, appearing majestically above clouds of brilliant vapours. 
As we approached Cairo, these beautiful and enormous monuments 
seemed advancing to meet us, so that, seen at three in the afternoon, 
it almost appeared a9 though we could have touched them. At the 
present moment, we have before us the village of Embabah, which la 
seated in the midst of palm trees and sycamores, and where the battle 
of the Pyramids began,— to the left Choubia, the country residence of 
the l*asha — before us the Mokatam — and below it the citadel, tod 
the most elevated buildings of Cairo $ and the Pyramids, forming a 
back ground to the landscape, complete the most magni6dcnt*spcc- 
taile that the imagination can conceive. As far as Boulac, every 
change wMdl took place In tills picture only added still more to its 
beauty, Untilthe minaret* of Cairo were hidden behind fbetiti- 

X 2 
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Otis vapour which overhangs the city, and the eye could tm longer 
perceive any thing hut the white walls of the long custom-house of 
Boulac, and the roof of the deserted palace of Ismael Pacha. 

' It was an arduous task to land all our luggage, and establish our- 
selves in a house, which, literally speaking, had only the four out- 
side walls j and we, therefore, decided on not proceeding to Cairo 
until the evening of the following day. I undertook, on the morn- 
ing of the 20th, to go and procure lodgings, and was, therefore, the 
first of our party to enter this second llabylon. The heat was on 
that day excessive, and feeling the ardent rays of the sun falling 
powerfully on my head, the sufferings of Roger, on visiting my 
iogistile, forcibly occurred to my recollection. Although, from the 
surrounding objects, I might rather have been induced to believe I 
was approaching the palace of Alcine. 'fl»e festival which the 
inhabitants were then celebrating gave to this once so flourishing 
city some portion of its former splendour j the beauty of the 
costumes, the brilliancy of the streamers, the joyous shouts of the 
populace, joined to the magnificence of the monuments, and the 
freshness of the surrounding vegetation, gave to the square of Esbe- 
kic, and the beautiful sheet of water which rovers it at this season, 
an aspect worthy of the Thousand and One Nights. The intensity 
of the heat did not at all prevent the people from giving themselves 
up to their amusements, with an ardour and impetuosity which 
rarely tempers the habitual gravity of the Orientals. Rather borne 
along by the multitude than walking, my donkey and I traversed 
that part of the town in which the festival was held, to be engulfed 
in the sinuous windings of those narrow streets which give to Cairo 
the appearance of a labyrinth. Gradually the crowd diminished, 
and calm reigned throughout these dark avenues 5 and when, after 
having traversed live or six alleys, I found myself opposite the 
house which was to be appropriated to our use, 1 might have fancied 
myself in the solitudes of the Thebitules. 

* This contrast is met with in this city at every step. In the ba- 
zaars and mercantile streets the greatest precaution is requisite ; 
and it is impossible to move but at the risk of being overturned by 
a dromedary, or cutting one’s knees against the sharp iron of the 
stirrups. The houses, which are principally built of beautiful free- 
stone, nre often of an enormous height ; and as the streets arc so 
narrow that they almost meet at the top, added to which, the inha- 
bitants almost invariably bang mats nccross, the sun never pene- 
trates into these depths, where the most refreshing coolness is en- 
joyed. No town, perhaps, was ever decorated with so much mag- 
niHcence as Cairo, under its national sovereigns ; the taste exhibit- 
ed in the buildings is as good and remarkable, in every respect ms 
that of any other people fond of the arts. This country can 
i only be properly judged by entering fully into the peculiar ideas to 
*hfch it owes its developement. I feel all my incoua potency to such 
task ) almost entirely ignorant of the Oriental languages, and* from 
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the peculiar nature of my studies, a complete stranger to the history 
and philosophy of these countries, I can only judge of what I see 
from appearances ; which, however, leave a very different impres- 
sion on my mind from that which I had collected from books. As 
regards the monuments, I am quite in my element] they abound 
throughout the city, and arc of the very best kind. I have, for the 
first time, been able to appreciate justly the works of the Arabs, in 
tbe highest period of their glory, and the rank which they ought to 
hold in the history of the arts ■, and my astonishment has indeed 
been great. That which belongs to the second and third ages of 
the Hejira struck me particularly, from its character of grandeur 
and simplicity, of which nothing that we have ever been accustomed 
to consider as model" of Arabian architecture can furnish the slighest 
idea. It seems as if the vicinity of the sublime monuments of Egypt 
had inspired their artists ; it is at least certain, that at the time in 
which the mosque of Toulocca and the (iatc of Victory, the two 
finest edifices of Cairo, were built, the splendid monuments of 
Memphis still existed entire. Be this as it may, however, it fur- 
nishes matter for numerous reflections which I hasten to gather, 
alarmed at the impatience of my friend Champollion to quit this 
town, where I should require to pass months to solve all the doubts 
which have arisen in mv mind. The most important, however, l 
am happy to say, no longer exists ; I now know, beyond a doubt, 
that the simple ogive used in our great gothic edifices, if it does 
not belong to the Arabs, was at least known and employed by them 
at the end of the ninth century ; the most magnificent example of 
which was afforded me in the mosque of Toulocca, of which I have 
before spoken. 

* I should never conclude, were I to convey to you all the reflec- 
tions with which this beautiful city has inspired me : it would be 
necessary for me to transport )ou with me into every spot, to make 
you follow me at every .step, and contemplate, ftotn the height of the 
citadel, that wonderful scene in which the savage and melancholy 
beauty of the desert appears to struggle for pre-eminence with the 
charms of the most glowing landscape in the* valley of the Nile j and 
where the band of man seems, in erecting the stupendous fabrics of 
the Pyramids, to have vanquished both the desert and the valley. 

* SakUara, 6th October. 

'We quitted Cairo, to my great regret, on the evening of the 30 th 
of September, with an excellent wind, and the finest weather ima- 
ginable. I have already described to you the beautiful appearance 
of the banks of the Nile, at Boulac and near Cairo 5 and the early 
pert of our voyage by no means tended to weaken this impression. 
For the distance of a league from Boulac, the number of gardens 
and pleasure houses, and the beauty of the palm trees and syca- 
mores increased at every step, until at last every thing seemed 
united to adorn one of tbe gems of Egypt, the island of Rhode, 
Almost as celebrated at those of PbUde and Elephant*. It is here 
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that the famous Nilometer is to be seen ; want of time prevented 
our visiting it then, but on our return nothing will, I hope, occur Jo 
prevent my doing so. This Nilometer, or Mekia*, as it i* now 
called, is situated at the southern point of the island ; and beyond 
it is the town of Old Cairo, which is much more agreeable in ap* 
pearance than in reality. The river here begins to be rather broader* 
On the left, nothing is visible but a low bank, until the pointed 
heights of the Lybian chain burst almost suddenly on the view. To 
the right extend long forests of palm trees j behind, and on the 
same side, are the Pyramids of Ghizeh ; and before, as far os the 
eye can reach, those of Sakhara and Dashour. Between these two 
extreme points, lies the immense and populous Memphis. Six years 
ago* its principal monuments were still in existence j but now, no- 
thing remains but a few shapeless ruins and tombs. 

'We anchored in the evening at Maasarn, on the left side of the 
river. From the information collected at Cairo, we determined on 
visiting the quarries from which Memphis and the Pyramids were 
built, and which, we had been assured, were filled with inscriptions, 
and monuments cut in the rock. Our attempt was perfectly suc- 
cessful. On the morning of the Qd of October, we commenced our 
expedition, directing our course across a desert plain, towards the 
perforated sides of Gebcl-Towrah, where our first discovery was 
that of an inscription, really valuable, from proving that the tem- 
ples of Memphis were undergoing repair as far back as 1900 years 
before Christ. In order to embrace as much as possible in so hur- 
ried a visit, we dispersed ourselves in pairs over an extent of nearly 
a league. A French artrst, established at Cairo, and more than half 
an Arab, came with his dromedaries, and shared with us the fatigues 
of this extraordinary day. 

' On the 5th, we crossed over to the right bank of the river, to the 
spot which, from the accurately determined site of Memphis, has 
for the last thirty years attracted so many travellers and anti- 
quarians. Now a long forest of palm-trees, interspersed with 
villages which are only apparent at a short distance, occupies almost 
the whole extent of this once magnificent city. Pursuing our course 
under these palm-trees, we found the ground covered with frag- 
ments of granite, basalt, and sculptured stones. Near a village 
named Mit-Rainh, we discovered, extended on the ground, a statue 
of the great Sosostris, thirty feet high, comjxjscd of one single 
block, and exquisitely sculptured. 1 confess that I experienced a 
feeling of sympathy for the usage of this conqueror in its present 
fallen state ; and I felt still more moved when I learned that the 
Tuscaus, to whom it belongs, had formed the project of cutting off 
its head, despairing of being able to carry away so colossal a mass 
entire. After two days of research and exploring at Mit-Rainfc, we 
discovered an inscription of some importance j and on the evening 
of the 4th, wo reached Sakhara, where some of our party had pre- 
ceded us, to get our tents pitched. 
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4 Xcmwt left, and almost immediately over our beads, rises tbe 
largest of tbe Pyramids of Sakhnra, which are very inferior to those, 
of Ghizeh, but appear to me to be of more ancient date. I yester- 
day ascended this massive pile, of four stages, composed of enor* 
mens square stones, which, according to the chronology of Maoh* 
thon, which has lately been so often confirmed, must have existed at. 
least 7000 years. From its summit, I counted, within the extent 
of the JLybian Chain, parallel to Memphis, as many as nineteen, , 
pyramids, from the two large ones of Ghizeh to the shapeless mounds 
which mark the site of those that have been destroyed. It can no 
longer be doubted that all these monuments were anterior to the 
use of writing ; the long corridors and numerous apartments with 
which they are filled, do not bear the slightest trace of it. They 
are, then, the most ancient monuments in the world : the remains of 
the Tower of Belus, at least, can alone dispute this distinction with 
them. 

* Cairo, 10th October. 

* I have profited by a day devoted entirely to the labour of the 
artists, to revisit ouce more this gem of the East. You left me 
last at the foot of the Pyramids of bakhnra, contemplating at a dis- 
tance across the yellow horizon of the desert the imposing summits 
of those of Ghizeh, and really sensibly affected at the distant aspect 
of these enormous monuments of human vanity. We left Sukhara 
on the 8th, at sun-rise. At this season of the year, the plain if 
completely covered by the overflowing of the Nile, which makes the 
route from Sakhara to the Pyramids long and tedious. We had to 
follow with unshaken perseverance, for more than four hours, the 
long windings and monotonous undulations of the desert. This 
route, which describes the circle of which the ancient Memphis was 
the centre, measures exactly the extent of the Mesuphian Necro- 
polis, which was terminated on the north by a gigantic group of 

pyramids. 

‘ It is not far from the four beautiful sycamores planted in the 
midst of the desert, at the foot of the Pyramids, that the calcareous 
rock raises its naked crests, amongst which is found the famous 
Sphynx, which has shared the reputation if not the antiquity of the 
pyramids. This monument, which has given rise to so many con- 
jectures, is nothing more than a kind of testimonial of the deep ex- 
cavations made all around it, the stones of which must have resem- 
bled those hewn from the immense quarries of Mokatam. The 
head, which is unfortunately much injured, is a portrait of king 
Thoutmoiis XVIII. who lived ubout 1700 years before Christ. 
This head, which preserves deep traces of a red colour, and which 
has therefore b«en thought by many travellers to be of granite, is, 
with a part of the neck, all that rises above the sand. It is not 
very long, however, since a man named Caviglia caused entrench- 
ments to be made around it, and discovered between the legs a large 
monolith with four lions, and an inscription bearing tbe date above. 
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This Caviglin sold one of the lions to the English, and recovered 
the remainder ; but the fact is not the less established, and causes 
all uncertainty to vanish with regard to a colossus by the aide of 
which the Neptune of Jean de Boulogne is but a small figure. 

‘ Ijl l jIadn K yourself opposite the Sphynx, the grandeur of the 
scene which presents itself cannot possibly be conveyed to the ima- 
gination by description ; in one single glance you embrace the large 
pyramid, entirely divested of its ornaments, and in a very ruined 
state j the second, which scarcely yields to it in size ; and the third, 
which, by the side of its two superiors is really Lilliputian ; and all 
around, a crowd of smaller pyramids, remains of the various other 
kinds of edifices, doors of tombs sculptured in the rock, and indeed all 
the still magical remains of one ot the grandest spectacles that 
human imagination could ever have conceived. 

' It is almost impossible, in traversing the sinuous windings of 
these long corridors, which seem constructed fora race of giants 
to conceive that their only object is to lead to a tomb.’ 


Soxo. — A Wke Dkappie o’t. 

BY HRMIY SCOTT, A YOLNC. SCOTTISH FOE I. 

AIR—' 0 sntr vat my heart when I parted t/ i" my Jean * 

Now the sweetness o' Simmer is faded and past, 

And grim Winter whistles wild in the war o’ the blast ; 

Yet sue happy lo re ’s we'll be in our low hamely cot. 

And rejoice ’ncath the storm o’er a wee drappic o’t. 

Should Misfortune's grim visage ever stare at your door, 

Oh, be patient, for soon soon tins warld s fuught is o'er j 
And we’ll struggle w i’ its cares, aye contented wi’ our lot, 

And rejoice neath life’s storms o’er a wee drappic o’t. 

Awa ! thou dark demon o’ sorrow and care, 

Flee fiir wf your gaunt train o' howling despair } 
lor gin you daur come here we will plunge ye in the pot, 

And rejoice o cr your ta wi a wee drappic o’t. 

Then let’s pledge to the land o’ the free and the brave, 

1 he wild land o heather o’ the rock and the wave. 

Let us pledge the cause o' freedom for which our fathers fought I 

80 here’s to their mem’ry wi' a wee drappic o’t. ^ 

To the cheerers 0’ life next we ll empty the bowl- 
01), we ll pledge them wi’ heart, and wi’ hand, and wi' soul 
lor how dismal would the gloom be, how hard wad be our Sot, 
An it wnrna for the dearies and a wee drappie o’t ! 

Oh, few, few and short arc the joys that we know * 
v * drcar y P% r i ma S e o' sorrow and woe $ 

Art there’s still some sunny gleams to illume the lonely cot— 

Oh, there 3 friendship, there’s love, and a wee drappie o’t ! 
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* Qoanquam sic amaati viventem, ut Laec audirc potius, quam de illo sUcri relis t 
a me piwaertim, cujus praedicatione potas vitam ejus ornari, mnnoriam proro- 
gari, ipsamqoe illam, qua est rapt us, aetatem posse restitui.' — PHmtu CoUni, 

A rbmarkablb instance of the success of unremitted perseverance 
m the acquirement of knowledge, may be adduced in the subject of 
this memoir. It is not, however, meant to be insinuated that he 
possessed no original talent . all that is intended is. that those who 
had watched the first dawn and exercise of his intellectual faculties, 
and who had the care of his education, never discovered that he was 
gifted by nature with those superior powers of mind which are ge- 
nerally thought to constitute genius ; if, indeed, they are satisfied, 
on the retrospect, to allow him much more than is implied by me- 
diocrity. His \ ast attainments, then, considering the comparatively 
short period of his life, iu classical and Oriental literature and gene- 
ral science, must be considered an apt and striking illustration of 
the maxim held by several philosophers and metaphysicians, and by 
Horace : 

‘ Doctrina sod viin promovet inritnm, 

Reetique cultus pectora robnr.mt.' 

It is to be regretted that our readers have no means of judging 
for themselves concerning the correctness of this assertion, from 
the circumstance of the individual in question having left no literary 
productions behind him as the voucher of its reasonableness or truth : 
he seems, iudecd, in this respect, to have totally neglected the sug- 
gestion of one of his favourite authors, and which now apjiears to 
have been particularly applicable to himself : ** quatenus nobis de- 
genatur diu viverc, reliiujuamus altquid quo nos vixis.se testemur. 

As it is, they will have to rely on the statements of the writer, 
who was long in habits of intimacy with him, so close indeed, at 
one time of life (to which he often looks back with a feeling of the 
deepest satisfaction), that he may adopt the impassioned language 
used by a late eminent scholar on a similar occasion : “ If not the 
same cradle, yet we had from early life one and tbe same heart, one 
and the same soul !” 

Mr John Fowler Hull was born at Uxbridge, in 1801, of re- 
spectable parents, of the Society of Friends ; his father, the late 
Samuel Hull, Esq. being a substantial miller and banker of that 
place. He was the youngest of four children; and in 1807 was 
sent to Epping school, a highly respectable establishment for youth 

• The Oriental interest attached to this Memoir, has induced us to 
transplant it from the pages of the Classical Journal in which it first 
appeared. 
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of the fame religious persuasion, conducted by Mr Isaac Payne. 
Here he was not, at Jirtt, distinguished by any particular love for 
learning above other boys , nor on the whole for any superior quick* 
ness in the performance of his daily tasks. There was, however, 
something about him, a sort of determined perseverance in every 
thing he undertook, which frequently gained him the approbation 
of his tutors, and the notice of the master. His disposition was 
unassuming and amiable, and he consequently soon became the ob- 
ject of favourable attention among his school-fellows. After he had 
been with Mr Payne four nr five years, he grew more and more stu- 
dious ; a propensity to which, at last, be yielded so intensely, that 
he has been known to rise at three and four o'clock in the morning, 
for months together, for the purpose of pursuing his studies j and 
his habit was, to continue them day after day with unremitted assi- 
duity till the evening, allowing himself hardly any time for proper 
relaxation. lie was sometimes obliged to be forced by his school- 
fellows from his desk (which he bore with much good-humour), 
when directed by the master U * take that quantity of exercise which 
was thought absolutely necessary to preserve his health ; and as this 
never seemed to suffer from such close application, it is pretty evi- 
dent that he was originally blessed with a constitution not easily 
shaken. 

By the time lie was turned of thirteen years of age, beside the 
different branches of a plain English education, he had become 
well versed in the French and Latin languages ; and was able, by 
means of a French teacher who lodged in the house, to speak the 
former with great fluency ; and he read daily considerable portions 
of Horace, Cicero, Lu y, and Tacitus. He now commenced the 
study of the (ircek tongue, which he pursued con amore , and with 
such ardour, that he begun in a very short time to read the Greek 
Testament and Homer ; in the course of u twelvemonth, Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides j and very soon after, the Greek Tragedians, 
in which he luxuriated, llis chief favourite was Aisebylus. Under the 
able classical teachers which Mr P. then employed, he progressed 
very rapidly towards a profound acquaintance with the Greek and 
Homan classics ; and one tutor in particular, under whose instruc- 
tions he professed to have profited most, has been known to remark 
that much older pupils in some of the best grammar-schools in the 
kingdom fell far short of Mr Hull iu the quantity read at a lesson, 
as well as iu the ease, correctness, and spirit, with which it was 
construed. 

But it was not the unvaried routine of Greek and Latin transla- 
tion that alone employed the subject of our memoir during this stage 
of his continuance at Epping School. To relieve the tedium of uni- 
formity, and to gi\e himself a readiness in the composition of Latin, 
he occasionally spent a few’ hours beyond those usually employed in 
Latin prose exercises, in composing original poetry after the man- 
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ner of Hocace, or intraoslating some of our moat admired Eogiub 
odes, &c. into Latin hexameter*. There was one version of ms in 
particular, which, when it was considered that it proceeded from a 
lad hardly fourteen years of age, attracted at the time no ordinary 
notice and commendation. It was " Wartnn's Ode to Fancy some 
passages of which we shall here extract with the corresponding trans- 
lation. It may be proper to remark, that the general spirit of this 
performance, though not equal in all its parts, und a few of the ori- 
ginal images have been omitted, manifests a considerable intimacy 
with the manner of Virgilian poesy : 


Now let us louder strike the lyre, 

For my heart glows with martial fire; 

I feel, I feel, with sudden heat, 

My big tumultuous bosom heat ; 

The trumpet’s clangours pierce mine car, 

A thousand widows’ shrieks I hear : 

Give me another horse, I cry; 

Lo ! the base Gallic squadronWly, &e. 

Jamque mild pectus ferventi fluctuit festu » 

Protinus, exciamo, quit; ramus pneliadira; 

ASrisoni cornu clangor perfertur ad aures, 

Horrendi et vidua; plangores aether* tundunt. 
Quadrupcdutn, properi juveues, ahum, baud inora, ferte l 
Gallica foeda caterva fugam capit ocyua Euro ! 

0 (jueen of numbers, once again 
Animate some chosen swain ; 

Who, filled with unexhausted fire, 

May boldly strike the sounding lyre, 

May rise above the rhyming throng, 

And with some new uncqutdl'd song, 

O’er all our listening passions reign, 

O’erwhelm our souls with joy and pain, Ac. 

Pectora, nympho, itennn tu vatis casta moveto 
Delecli ; sacra; qui inusa; conckus matro 
Nunquam frigcuti, possit componerc chordis 
Blomliaunos numcros, illustrcs vinccrc vates 
Carmine qui possit culto, qui dirigat omnes 
Adeems, Ac. 


The conversation of Mr 11. while at school, was not of that cast 
which characterises the generality of boys at that age. It was com- 
monly on plans and resolutions for future advancement in learning 
— -on the beauties of one author, and the style of another; evidently 
showing that his mind was fully bent on the acquisition of what his 
ardent imagination prompted — to rival, if possible, the exccllept Sir 
Wm. Jones, whom he would sometime* jokingly term his proto- 
type — without entertaining at the time, it is believed, any idea that 
he should ever hare it in nis j>ower to pursue his darliug schemes 
*o far as to realise in part, if not altogether, such an expectation. 
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Bad it been formed and dwelt on. His manners at this period were 
remarkable for diffidence, frankness, and good-nature. 

What contributed in some measure, prob&bly, to keep alive that 
desire for knowledge, which had been so visibly kindled in him, 
was, that his father, kindly disposed to let his son enjoy every ad- 
vantage while at school, gave general directions that he should be 
furnished with whatever books lie might wish for. It was his in- 
tention, however, to call off the attention of his son, as soon as he 
left school, from books to business, which happened in the year 
181G. 

Though, on his quitting Epping, Mr II. was, of course, com- 
pelled to submit to the directions of his friends as to his future 
mode of life, yet it is well known he did not entirely bid adieu to 
the enchantments of literature and science. All the leisure time he 
could command was at first devoted to the acquirement of Hebrew 
and Italian — to the reading of Locke and other metaphysicians — 
and to an insight into several branches of natural philosophy, astro- 
nomy, kc. kc. lie would doubtless have preferred attending solely 
to these pursuits without any regard to business whatever - f but this, 
under existing circumstances, could not be recommended • it is re- 
markable, however, that his duty and his inclination had not long 
to contend on this point. Not much more than a year after he had 
been at home, he had to mourn the loss of his eldest brother and 
•istcr by death, and soon after that of his excellent and affectionate 
father. 

By these unexpected events, Mr. Hull came into the possession 
of very considerable property, sufficient to induce him to give up all 
ideas of trade, and to devote his whole time to his favourite studies. 
He accordingly fitted up a convenient room in his house as a library, 
for the reception of the most standard works in classical literature, 
together with those written in most of the languages of Europe, as 
well as of Asia ; and in prosecution of this object he spared no 
reasonable expense. 

Some time in the year 1818, he entered on the study of the 
Eastern languages j and for this purpose repaired to Hertford, to 
take lessons of the professors at the Oriental College established 
there. Here he made great progress ; and did not leave that place 
until he hud obtained so thorough an insight into the different dia- 
lects of the East, as to enable him to pursue them alone. 

Not long after his final return from Hertford College, the bio- 
(grapher visited him at Uxbridge, where he found him so very ardent 
in the acquisition of Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, and Chinese, that be 
teemed to think every moment ill spent that could not be applied, 
in one way or another, to this primary object ; insomuch that what 

tyfcordcd of the elder Pliuy may very emphatically be said of 
him ' * perire oniue ternpus arbitrabatur, quod studiis non imper- 
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tiretur.’ By way of change, however, he found opportunities of 
enlarging his acquaintance with Hebrew, as an auxiliary ; and of 
perusing the best Greek authors, as Aristotle, Plato, Pindar, &c. ; 
the last two being particularly regarded by him. The writer 
remembers Mr. H. mentioning to him, at this time, his opinion 
of the style of the first of them, which, though remarkably coinci- 
dent with that of Gray in his Letters,* was not, it is believed, bor* 
rowed from it, but given as his own honest judgment, formed 
solely from having attentively read some parts of that abstruse 
philosopher. 

Besides the languages already mentioned, he now found time to 
look into several European, and made considerable advancement in 
German, Spanish, Russian, and Portuguese ; a knowledge of the 
first of which he thought would, with his already acquired profi- 
ciency in French and Italian, enable him to travel more pleasantly; 
and that a continental tour might improve him in all. Accordingly, 
after some preliminary arrangements, lie, in company with a rela- 
tive, embarked for France ; through wfiich lie passed on to some of 
the German districts, getting all the information he could on the 
journey, respecting the language and manners of the inhabitants, 
and greatly enjoying the scenery of the different countries. From 
Germany he proceeded, accompanied by his friend, to the mountains 
of Switzerland, and then to the north of Italy. The mountainous 
prospects of Switzerland particularly attracted his notice j being, as 
he used to observe, the best representations he bad ever witnessed 
of the abstract ideas he had formed of extreme grandeur and sub- 
limity. From the south of France he returned with his companion 
to Paris, who left him there, and proceeded to England. The 
French metropolis Mr. Hull found so well adapted for his object— 
that of gaining a competent knowledge of several tongues in which 
he did not yet consider himself a proficient — that he made a tarry 
in that city of some months ; during which time he had uninter- 
rupted access to all parts of the Iiibfwthiijue du Hoi, and introduc- 
tions to Mons. Gail, and seval other cla^ical and oriental scholars 
of France. At his lodgings, while here, he wo s in the habit of 
daily receiving, for a few hours respectively, the best professors 
that could be found of Arabic, Italian, German, and some other 
languages. 

Froto the middle of the year 1820 till the latter end of 1822, his 
time was pretty equally divided between Paris and Uxbridge r he 


* * He has a dry conciseness that makes one imagine one is perusing • 
table of contents, rather than a hook.* Gray's Letters, sect. 4. Let. 3. 

* The account Mr. Gray there gives of Aristotle's writings/ sayi Twining, 

* though it is written with the sportive pleasantry of a familiar letter. Is 
extremely just i except, perhaps, in one observation : — it seems hardly fair 
to conclude that Aristotle ‘ lost himself,’ wherever his readers are new at 
a loss to find his meaning.’ 
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* would sometimes be at home for a few months, and then return to 
'the French capital. During this period, he cnhttfved to get together, 
at great expense, a number of rare and valuable oriental books and 
manuscripts. About this time also, he did not neglect to extend 
his stock of languages, whenever an opportunity presented of 
obtaining instruction from a native. He had already perused the 
grammar, and made some advances in the Dutch, modern Greek, 
Swedish, Icelandic, Turkish, and the dialects of Hindostanee and 
Bengalee. 

In the spring of the year 1821 , Mr. Hull was at home ; and from 
a Latin correspondence with him about that time, it appears that 
though so young, he was not only familiar with the writings of our 
best classical scholars who flourished in times gone by, but that he 
was well acquainted with, and willing to do justice to, some of the 
most erudite of the present age. lie thus addresses the writer in a 
'letter, dated Kalcnd. Maii, 1 821 . ' Prieter eos vero quos in epistola 
tua commemorasti tibi literarum invieem Latine scribendarum 
auctoras, habes ct in prrosenti tempore viros tytxSnat ^ v xopwpfo ^nh> 
kxb ratuy, totiusque Angliic eruditissimos ; inter quos enumerari libet 
P. Klmsleium, II. Ilarkcrum, necnon et omnis Minerva; hominem, 
S. Parriuin.’ 


^On the return of Mr. II. from Paris, in the autumn of the year 
he brought with him, tor the purpose of contracting a readi- 
ness at conversing in Arabic and other Eastern tongues, an Egyptian 
of some eminence. This person was born at Grand Cairo, and, if 
the writer mistakes not, had once been in the office of Oriental Inter- 
preter at the court of Napoleon. He continued with Mr. H. in 
England for some months ; and then returned to the continent, much 
gratified with his visit, never having been in this country before. 

In the summer of 1823, the subject of our memoir formed a reso- 
lution of visiting India. This had been u matter of contemplation 
with him, more or less, for some time post ; but now, though some- 
what in opposition to the wishes of some of his friends, he came to 
a final determination on it. His principal aim in such an under- 
taking was> to perfect himself in most of those Oriental tongues 
and dialects of which he had already gained a considerable know- 
ledge in Europe ; and, in order to do this, as he thought, the more 
effectually, and os much as possible to avoid sailing, to which he had 
yi aversion, he determined on an overland journey through Egypt* 
Accordingly, in the beginning of October of the same year, he de- 
parted, in company with an ofticer in the East India service, travel- 
flog through Frauce towards the Mediterranean, there to embark for 
tta African coast; whither he arrived with some difficulty, and 
b * w * s token ill, or met with some accident. He gradually 
Ji g gred, however, and pursued his way down the Red Sea to 
thence embarked for Bombay, and arrived there in a 
wavered state oThealtb. 
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What were his first movements immediately after landing in In. 
dia tbe memorialist has no documents to show; and perhaps it 
may be unnecessary to give more than the substance of his proceed- 
ings and manner of living within a few months of his death. From 
a letter, dated January, 1826, received from a gentleman who had 
been applied to respecting some tidings of Mr. Hull, the following 
extracts not only give an interesting account of what he was doing 
at the time mentioned, but afford some probably well-founded con- 
jectures as to bis then future prospects. * His (Mr. II. ’s) last lettifcr 
is dated from Darwar, in the interior of Hindoslau, between Bpm- 
bay and Madras, on the 3rd of July, 1825. At this place he appears to 
have been more than a month at the date of his letter, the greater 
part of which time he had passed at the residence of two of his In- 
dian acquaintance j but had then transferred his place of abode to 
the interior of two tents, the one used for sleeping in, the other for 
study and meals. His habits are regular ; he rises in the morning 
at six, rides till eight, then dresses, and breakfasts at nine. Ilo 
then meets two gentlemen, one or both civil servants of the Com- 
pany, to make experiments in chemistry, and for the construction of 
Galvanic batteries, &c. At twelve, he studies Sanscrit \ at four hU 
pundit arrives, and remains till six. He then walks, dines at seven, 
and closes the day by retiring at nine. This is his daily routine, 
and thus he appears to be employing his time agreeably to himself. 

I think that Indian literature lias lost some of its charms in his 
view, although his correspondence evinces nothing of dissatisfaction 
in the prosecution of his journey, but quite the reverse. At Darwar 
he has four writers employed in copying manuscripts. With re- 
spect to his future plans, I know but little ; as they must ever be 
subject to alteration, as circumstances point out one course as more 
desirable than another. After visiting the country to the south of 
Darwar, I imagine he will go to Madras j thence to Calcutta; per- 
haps to Canton and back ; and, after an excursion into the interior 
towards Agra and Delhi, return to England, either by sea or through 
Persia.’ 

But the plans here mentioned, if they had ever«been under the 
consideration of Mr. H., were soon to be unhappily frustrated. Oh 
his leaving Darwar for a southerly direction, (whether for the pur- 
pose of seeing more of that part of the country, or of proceeding to 
some port in the south to embark for England, it is not certain,) on 
his arrival at the village of Sigaum, about forty miles from Darwar, 
he was taken alarmingly ill with a fever incident to the climate, 
which increased so rapidly on him as to terminate his existence be* 
fore medical aid coaid arrive, on tbe 18th of December, J8S5, in 
the twenty-fifth year of his age. 

From his journal and other documents now in the possession 
his friends, it appears that his death in these distant regions niapl 
nor altogether unexj^ected by him > and there is reason to fffWi 
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v b$nd that his mind had been under a religious and resigned state 
some time previous to this very afflictive occurrence. 

- His library was left by will to different individuals j some por- 
tions of it to his friends and relations ; but the Oriental department 
to the trustees of the British Museum, by whom it is highly and de- 
servedly appreciated. This cousists of rather more than one hun- 
dred and twenty manuscripts, and about six hundred volumes of 
printed books, many of both of which are of great curiosity. The 
manuscript collection is very rich in Persian poetry, and some of 
the, manuscripts illuminated in the best oriental style. Beside Per- 
eian, there are many other MSS. in the collection in the Sanscrit, 
Chinese, Arabic, and Hindostanec languages j and one containing 
the Sha Nameh is particularly valued. 

The various languages with which Mr. Hull was more or less 
Acquainted, the writer is enabled, from a list in the hand-writing of 
bis friend, to class pretty nearly according to the order and profi- 
ciency in which they were learnt : 

English, French, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Persian, Arabic, 
Sanscrit, Chinese. Spanish, Portuguese, German, Dutch, Modern 
Greek, Hindostanec, Bengalee, Russian, Syriac, Chaldee, Swedish, 
Icelandic, Turkish, Mid. Arabic, Malayan, Ethiopic, Coptic, Sama- 
ritan, Geelic, Anglo-Saxon. 


The memory of Mr. 11. must of course have become very reten- 
tive, and his mind very assimilating, to prevent any intermixture or 
confusion of the words and idioms of one language with those of 
another ; and perhaps a better instance than himself cannot be ad- 
duced to exhibit the improvement the memory is capable of from 
constant application and exercise. lie has often, in mentioning this 
circumstance to the biographer, contrasted the strength of his me- 
mory at a later period with what it was when at school j being fully 
of the opinion entertained by some eminent men, among whom we 
may reckon Sir Wm. Jones and Sir Isaac Newton, that the memory 
and some other faculties of the mind may be enlarged and improved 
to an extent far beyond what is generally thought possible. 

^ But however great his attainments in learning were, they were 
equalled, if not excelled, by a uniformly kind, amiable, and unas- 
suming disposition, perhaps never surpassed by any other individual. 
|lj* company was enlivening by a ready and playful wit. His 
generosity was unlimited ; and, being in the enjoyment of a con- 
siderable income, he was able to dispense his bounty with a liberal 
tod* Few applications were ever made to hha on behalf of the***' 
(urgent, the unfortunate, or the deserving, without success. Thh * 
" r in bis neighbourhood have cause long to remember brat, whited 
| Charitable institutions have not escaped his notice and libe- 
|r finally, It may said of him in the language of a Grecian 
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The Trade or Russia with China. 

(Written in 1923, by M. Klaproth,) 

Ninety-three years ufter Dim hud doubled the Cape- bf GS&tJ;. 
Hope, and eighty-eight after the discovery of America by ColntnbU§£ 
.-nine rev olted Cossacks passed the heights of Oural, and achieved at , 
mi* e the discovery and conquest of Siberia. They afterwards placed^ 
themselves and their tributary under the government of the Cznrj \ 
and mi speedily did Russia pursue the enter prizes she had under- '* 
taken, that. in little more than sixty years, the immense extent of 

* "Mntry confined between the banks of the Oby and the Amour, 
and as far as the territory of the Mandchous, was subdued to the 
Muscovite sway. One hundred and sixty-six years after the dis- 
< n <;r> of Siberia, Peter tin* (treat had reduced the whole of northern 
Asia to his authority. Under his successors, even the ocean could 
n*»t impose bounds, on the East, to the Russian power; and it now 

1 \tcnds over a considerable portion of the coast of North America, - 

that the Republic of the United Stated has on that side become ^ 
M’ujihour to the Slavonic conquerors. The cantons of Siberia, ** 
vvliu h first fell into the power of the Russians, attracted the atten- 
1 o mv of i heir new masteis, by the abundance of copjier and other ' 
at* ful metals. Rut iho further from the Oural the fewer arc 
»!)'• mines ; for they are to be found nowhere else except in the 
>•< at hern branches of the Altai, and in the mountains of Daouria. 
<hi the other hand, the quantity of valuable furs was continually in-, 

• nw-ing. old Russia was at thin period exhausted of line fur*, 
die use of which in Europe was much more general and customary 
than it is now In those days, the produce of the cbacc in Siberia 
w.is -abundant, that in Moscow an alarm was soon excited lest 
the immense quantity of skim, that arrived should lower the price, 
md be injurious to commerce, because this branch of trade is easily 
•polled, and cannot long continue to (tourish unless the demand ex- 
i M ed the supply. 

The Russians who first went into Siberia, obtained, about th« 
beginning of the 18th century, by means of the Kalmucks and other 
pd>es living near tbeCkinese frontier, some knowledge of the powerful 
md rich empire of the Kitai. The valuable merchandise which came 
troin thence engaged their attention, and trade them wish to form 
wore intimate communications with that state, particularly in respect 
•o commerce, because of tiie prospective advantage of Biding ait 
mtlet for the surplus of tbeir turs. ' * 

The governors of Siberia, who epjoyed the privilege of sanding 
unbassadors in the name of the Czar, to (he different Asiatic ita* 
ions which bordered ujion Russia, frequently endeavoured to obtain . 
i passage for embassies to China, through tbl territory of the Kal-^ 
Oriental Herald, 20. - . Y- 
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mucka Dzoungars. For a long period, their -attempts were fruitless: 
at length, in 16*54, the first Russian Plenipotentiary arrived in 
Pekin. From this time, commerce, direct and indirect, between 
Siberia and China, rapidly increased. 

China had just been conquered by the Mandchous, who, quite 
novices in Chinese policy, had no notion of driving foreigners from 
their frontier, and fettering commerce. Sanguinary wars with the 
Kalmucks D/.oungars, had so drained and impoverished the 
Mongols Khalkha, who lived next the Siberian frontier, that 
the Court of Pekin was gratified by their being relieved, and in 
some measure enriched, by Russian commerce. At that time the 
Mongols were still independent, and rather tributary than subject 
to the Mandchous. The consequence of all these oircumstnmes 
was, that China placed no interruption to this rising commerce. 

But very soon another event threatened it with entire destruc- 
- tion. The Russians, who had long established a firm footing in the 
cantons, washed by the higher Amour, endeavoured to extend their 
conquests still further along that river, and to navigate it to its 
mouth. The chief incitement to this project was the abundance of 
the choicest sables that inhabited the woods and mountains bordering 
the northern branches of the Amour. But, while thus advancing 
eastward, they did not reflect that they were invading the wry 
heart of the Mandchous ; for those conquerors of C hina are abori- 
gines of the banks of the Amour, and to drive them thence, was 
therefore to banish them from their native country. Consequently, 
in l GH3, a war broke out between Russia and China, which con- 
tinued 9ix years ; and, in the end; the fir*t of those Powers was ob- 
liged to relinquish her conquests on the Amour. But she was 
amply compensated for this sacrifice, by the treaty of peace and of 
boundaries concluded at Nertchirsk, by which the subjects of the 
two empires, being furnished with the necessary passports, were 
authorised to pass from one territory into the other, and carry on 
commerce. Furs were sent in great numbers from Siberia into 
China and Mongolia, and formed the chief article of Russian export. 
In return, bars. of silver and Chinese products, such as silk and 
. cotton tissues, and tea, were sent to Siberia ; in which country the 
use of tea soon became so general, that it was an article of prime 
necessity among all classes. 

From year to year this commerce increased in importance; and 
* the friendly relations of the two countries were promoted by mutual 
embassies. The Russian merchants and their caravans used to go 
. *0 the Ourga, the principal encampment of the Koutouktou, in the 
' country of the Khalkha, and theuce' directly to Pekin. But the 
difrbrderly conduct of certain individuals soon interposed difficulties. 

t Complaints of the Court of Pekin became every day more 
ttpus and urgent \ and, as complete satisfaction could not be 
f, the result was, that itt 17*2 the Russian merchants were 
\ ■ v i* » - * 
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driven from the commercial encampment on the Ourga, And it was 
intimated to them, that for the future no caravan would be admitted 
to Pekin. 

The Government of the Celestial Empire felt no objection to rc- 
e-tablfch commerce on a new treaty, but insisted on a reformation 
of the boundary line, that all direct communication between the 
Mongols, its subjects, and the Russians, might be cut off. Permit 
«.»on was granted to a Russian caravan, comprising more than ’iOO 
nu n, to come every three years to Pekin ; but it demanded that 
lommcTce should mainly be carried on, on the frontier, in an entre- 
pot established for the purpose, and common to l>oth nations. The 
now treaty was finally concluded on these conditions in 1?‘27 i and 
in the following year, the Chinese und Russian Kiakhta was founded 
on the banks of the Kin, where, ever since, their respective commerce 
has been carried on ; for the Tsouroukhaitou has never acquired 
much importance. 

Hy this treaty, Russian caravans also went through Mongolia to 
IVkin ; but they had to contend against all possible obstacles from 
the ( hinese Government. The Chinese merchants, whether in-* 
tlneneed by avarice or hv the instigations of authority, tampered 
wiili the caravans, by making offers so extremely low for the furs 
they brought, (hut theycnuld tiot be accepted without a serious loss. 
On tie- other b md, the Chine-e Ministry used to urge the chiefs of 
caravans to put a speedy dose to their business, and shorten their 
M.journ in Pekin. In the menu time, the heats of summer frequently 
< • mi. on, and caused incalculable injury to their wares. By these 
md similar expedients, the Russians were constrained to sell their 
-nods at the prices offcied, and consequently at u loss. In 'going 
to I\*hm and returning thence, the caravans were obliged to cross 
the parched desert of Kobi, where they lost numbers of men and 
1 orecs. At Pekin the Uusdaiw were detuined prisoners, in build* 
uig> expressly appropriated for them ; and their communication*} 
with the buyers were so controlled, lliul no merchants hut those who 
were favoured by Government, or authorised to negotiate fat it, 
were admitted to them. The drunkenness and bad conduct of the 
Russian servants were also the cause of misunder.'-taudings : so 
tliat caravans btcame onerous to the Russians, and profitable only 
(•» the Chinese. 

It is thus to be accom.ied for, that the Russians, to whom the 
new treaty gave the privilege of sending a caravan Pekin every 
lhree years, had dispatched no more than si* up to 1762. At this 
; eriod, Catherine 11. suppressed the imperial caravans going to 
Pekin, and orduined that commerce with China at Kiakhta should 
be free. From that moment, it took a speedy rise j and to the pre- 
sent day, no caravans arc sent to the capital of the Celestial Empire. 

From its very origin, the trade between Russia and China was tt 
very important and advantageous institution. , 

Y 2 
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1. It afforded Russia the means of keeping tip the price of furs 
• ^procured in Europe, and become so plentiful through' the conquer 

of Siberia ; and, what is mote, of exchanging them to advantage 
for the productions of China, and replacing them with silver and 
other valuable toetals. 4 > 

2. The hope of gairt prompted the Russians to establish colonies, 
which were indispensable to make the newly acquired countries a 
really useful appendage. 

S. It gave Eastern Siberia a certain value to the sovereigns of 
Russia, who probably, without the Chinese trade, and the ulterior 
-produce, of the rich mines then unknown and unexplored, would 
have been induced to relinquish that province, and with it all prospi d 
of farther advances in the East. The political importance of Russia 
would have undergone a total change : its internal commerce would 
have been less considerable j and a total political stagnation would 
have ensued j or rather, the empire would have sought, to its own 
detriment, to extend its preponderance in the West j which, in the 
posture of things at that period, and considering the uncultivated state 
of the nobility and the people in general, who were much behind 
the rest of Europe in the preceding century, would have been neither 
prudent uor practicable. 

4. Russia had the benefit of disposing in the West of part of the 
goods which she received from China ; and it is a just ground of 
reproach to the then existing Government that they made no better 
use of this advantage.* 

The second period of Russian commerce with China, extends from 
the Conclusion of the treaty of boundaries, in 1727, to the declaration 
of independence by the United States of North America, in 
In this interval, the commerce was beginning to be les* profitable to 
Russia. During the 80 years that had elapsed since die Mend* 
chous became masters of China, their Government had been 
modelled on that of the Celestial Empire; and they likewise adopted 
the old policy of their, new subjects, of absolutely excluding foreign- 
ers. Meantime, the position of the Mongols Khalkba had improved ; 
and a change 4n their political institutions uftited them more closely 
to China. From being the alHes of the Mandchous, they became 
p their subjects $ and the latter feared, perhaps with reason, that the 
Khalklm blight one day incline to Russia. Their policy towards that 
country was Chen more considerate and reserved. Accustomed to 
the literal observance of treaties, they, offered no direct opposition 
to their execution } but a vague clause was. uniformly- explained 
against Russia ; and in this way they silently underworked the 
treaty. ■ * 

ffi|The importation of tea into Russia augmented annually with the 
jaemond j while Chat of silver, on the other hand, declined. Besides 
of tea, tlic middle class and peasantry of Russia began to 
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bring cotton cloths (called Daba and Kitaia) from China, which* 
ended in becoming the summer clothing of the people. Had the 
loss of the barter in furs been the only consequeuce, Russia would 
have had little cause to complain j for every country will clothe itself, 
and how that is to be done is a matter of secondary consideration. 
But the importation of cotton cloths from China, is the reason 
Russian manufactures are not prosperous $ for, being without go0& 
material, their products are very inferior to those of the Chinese* 
and the Russian is so accustomed to the Daba and Kitaia, that, 
forgetting the love due to his country, he prefers them to native 
gtuffs. Had the cdttons-of China never been imported into Russia, 
the manufactures of the country would have improved and increased, 
as they wquld have been certain of a market, and would have 
fetched a good price. / 

The land commerce of Russia with China has taken another 
route : formerly, goods were transported by the streams and rivers 
of Siberia, with the intermission of a few inconsiderable tracts of 
hind. Setting out from Kinkhtn, they fell down the Selager ; and, 
having crossed the lake Baikal, and followed the course of the 
Angira, as far as Jeniseisk, by a slight passage over-land, they 
reached the Ket, which carried them into the Ob. Then, by the 
branches of that river, and by several more passages over-land they 
arrived at the basin of the Kama, whence they passed by the Volga 
into the heart of the empire. But, about a century ago, they began 
to convey goods directly by small waggons, and, in winter, on 
‘•ledges drawn by a single horse. The consequence of this was, 
that the rearing of large numbers of horses in Siberia became 
necessary 5 and that, aU along the commercial track, the peasant 
relies for subsistence, more oil the loan of his horses thanon the 
practice of agriculture. Certain of his gain, he feeds these animals 
with the hay prov ided by nature, and neglects the cultivation of 
corn, the first foundation of the wealth of an empire, which requires 
all possible encouragements, particularly in Siberia, which is almost 
destitute of inhabitants. In a well-ordered state, -every province 
ought, as far as possible, to produce the means of d* own subsist- 
ence If agriculture were more flourishing m Siberia, the popula- 
tion would be more considerable, and it might be expected that the 
desert would disappear in many directions. w , 

The third period of Russian commerce with China, Is that which 
still exists. For more than forty years, the Amhncaas and the 
English have transported furs from North: America to Canton. 
This has given a violent shock to the far-trade of Russia with 
China, either because the two tuitions just named can aetl the best 
skins at a tower price than the Russians, or because their furs are 
of a better sort and more skilfully prepared. Furs arc a more pro- 
fitable article of commerce to the English and Americans, bemuse 
they Bend them direct# by sea from America to Cantoii, while tuc 
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iRussian skins, which are derived, in a great measure, from the 
flame sources, are materially enhanced in price by the very expensive- 
carriage from Okhotsk to Jukhoutsk, and thence up the Lena, and by 
the Baikal, to Kiakhta. By this means, the demand for furs has 
greatly declined at this entrepot, and the sale of them has fallen to 
half of what it used to be. On the other hand, the consumption of 
tea has experienced a considerable yearly increase j and the same 
has been the case with cottons. The Russian merchant has thus 
been obliged to provide other means of barter with the Chinese, 
consisting chiefly of woollens, linens, and mi*ed stuffs, procured 
for ready money in Silesia and Holland. Consequently Russia pu\s 
in specie, or at least in goods which she might sell for ihoney, for 
the tea, the Duba, and the Kita’ia of China. Part of the capital of 
Russia is therefore- yearly absorbed by tea and Chinese cottons, 
which were formerly obtained in barter ; or, in other words, Russia 
loses annually by this means, from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 rubles ■, 
for it is to little less than that sum that the half of the Chinese im- 
ports amounts, for which there are no correspondent exports. Were 
the commerce such as it was during that which has been indicated 
at the first period, this money would be left to enrich the coun- 
try, instead of which, it is not of the least use, and leaves no trace 
behind it. 

In its present condition, the trade of Russia with China is, in 
point of political economy, a ruinous intercourse ; first, because it 
impoverishes the country : secondly, because it retards agriculture 
in Siberia : thirdly, hecause it injures the manufacture of linen 
cloths in Russia. 

I know nbt Whether this truth was perceived at Petersburg!!, in 
1805, when an embassy was sent to Pekin, and whether the envoy 
was instructed to enter upon negotiations relative to the improve- 
ment of the commerce. If his object was to augment or extend it, 
he failed to effect his aim ; if his errand was to demand the cession 
of the mouth pf the Amour, which, on accouut.of its direct com- 
munications with Kamtchatkn, and with America, is extremely im- 
portant to Russia, it was easy tof foresee that he would never sue- 
cecd j for hoW could the Mandchous he induced to abandon their 
ancient country to a foreign Power } For the same reason, the de- 
|tnand of the 'free navigation of the Amour would have been rejected 
w hy the Court of Pekin. * 

V I hhve reason to think, that one special object of Coupt Golos- 
, kin’s mission was to persuade the Chinese to allow Russian vessels 
;; to trade to Canton, pr some titbef 1 southern port j and l toe no rea- 
sonable motives, which copld have existed for refusing this request. 
^Vith a little circumspection and address, it might have been at- 
?> toiled j particularly a period when ttye Mandchous, vexed by 
various insurrections in China, would not have (hired, by rejecting 
f j^aerious and firm demand from Russia, to offend that Power, and 
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thereby draw down upon themselves a new enemy, whpm already 

they secretly feared. »„ ,r 

But, had the 'Russian embassy been composed ftiiddireoted other- 
wise than as it Was, the object of it would not have been attained $ 
since, at the very time when negotiations were going? on to obtain 
from China the liberty of trading to Canton, and without, any provir 
ous warning, two Russian vessels entered that port, in the face o f 
all treaties. It might have been foreseen, that the first step pub- 
licly taken by Russia to trade to China, could not be viewed with 
indifference by England and America, and that they would neglect 
no means of rendering it abortive. In this, Captain Krusenstern 
agisted by his inconsiderate entry to Canton j and it is well known 
that, if he had remained two days longer in the Tigris, the order 
dispatched from Pekin to make him a prisoner, with all his men, 
vmild have arrived in time to be put in force. As the English, 
who, without saying any thing about it, foresaw all this, attached 
no moment to things being carried to such extremities, they 
adtibcd the Captaiu to leuve Canton— their only end, which 
was to exclude the Russians from that port, having been ■fully 
attained. , 


It is well known that the Chinese Government observes conscien- 
tiously, and to the letter, all its treaties. If then, without the pre- 
vious knowledge of the English, a treaty, permitting the Russians 
to trade by sea" with China, hiubbeen concluded between the agents 
of the two countries, it is probable that wc should now have seen 
Russian vessels laden with furs from the North-west coast of Ame- 
rica and Kalifornia, exchanging their cargM at Canton f^thetner- 
( handizu of China, and for pro\ isions detuned for Kamtcbatka nnd 
Kadiak, and returning to Europe with rich cargoes But oegocm- 
turn on this subject is far removed, as well by the voyage of M. 
Krusenstern to Canton, as by the foolish conduct of ( the lost 1 em- 
bassy, which, for the moment, rather undermined Kussmn credit 
at l’ekin : and its favourable issue at the present day Is subject -to 
a still greater number of obstacles, because those nations which 
trade with China are on their guard, and the English have on then 
side the IlOtig.Company, through whose bunds all European com- 
merce at Canton must pass. The Hong merchants are the nalura 
protectors of the English trade, the East India Comjmny having 
owed them, these many years, some million* of piaster*. It if 
.. . i • * .4 Ira nnn/ 4 itirm to liavl as S 
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therefore their object to put them in a condition to 
as possible, both the principal and the interest. 1 . 

Kamtchatka and the North-West coast of America would be mud 
more useful to Russia, if it were not so difficult to provisiontortieri 
countries from Siberia, who has oot yet to6 much for bewel£ tvuic 
prevents the progress of cultivation and population iri 
tries. On the other band, it. Js.very meonvemeot, as I havealread; 
remarked, to transport the furs which come from thence to Eiakhta 




' All these difficulties would be fetnoved by direct*. maritime com- 
nerce with China, if the furs of Kamchatka and America were ex- 
•biimred at Cttntdh, for rice, brandy, and other ■commodities, to be 
"arried in return to -those countries. Thosewtonsive trirnt,, 
ere nature is so unfavourable to the production of vegetables 
luitable for the support of man, would thus flourish and become 
valuable fd ’their 'possessors, 1 while, ns things now are, it is im- 
possible to propose any practicable measure for their amelioration. 

The trade by sea would, on nil accounts, be extremely advan- 
tageous to Russia, while at the same time she would not renounce 
that, now carried on" by land between Siberia and Chinn, that too 
sudden auitop might not be put to the circulation of money and m 
merebandixe. it would be more politic to restrict it gradually, 
and brine it back to better principles. It would be especially wise to 
take care that the exports consisted entirely of indigenous produc- 
tions., and to endeavour that the Russian linens might, by their good 
quality, sup,prse4e those of Silesia, which nothing buta serious deter- 
H^hationis required to accomplish. 

? ,r The trade by sea with China would give Russia the advantage 
of being able to sell ill the south of Europe, at a good profit, (that 
!fr, at abetter profit than the Danes and the French, who arc obliged 
to pay for them ia nioney,) the merchandize of China, and c«i« - 
ciafiy teai obtained in exchange for American furs. That would 
bhuse a considerable annual influx of capital to Russia, find no othei 
European nation would be able to compete with her in this com- 
merced ' ■ 



foui owndoya, southern China directly carries on ft very active com- 
■jwuce witbdief Philippines, Cochin Cbina,Gftmbogiaana Java j nnd, 
you the other' fwp® of China frequertt the Yellow Sea, dan- 

Wen co Japp* \ ?/ < > 

Lj > Wtbout givi ng asy< ground of dissatisfaefion to the Chinese Go- 
ijtfMfcmem, that & witbofi^ touching ata single port, it would still 
mkwsMt to curry on a profitable trade With the Chinese mer- 
n more productive than if ft were carried on in their 
tgnnntiyy inasmuch as the effects of competition and custom-house 
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duties would be both avoided. It only remains to find a place not 
too distant from China, and otherwise sufficiently commodious. To* 
think of Manilla would be a mistake j for in every European pos- 
session in Asia, it would not only be impossible to act freely, but 
the rights of custom would be strictly enforced. It would therefore 
be much better to establish* a colony iu some island of the Indian 
Ocean, and make it an entrepdt for the trade with China. To the 
south of Japan, in 27° N. lat. and 138° E. long, from Paris, there 
is a group of fertile and inhabited islands, called by the Japanese 
Bonin-sima, or Mon in-sima, and in the ancient charts the Isles of 
the Archbishop, 'ilie distance from China is 20° degrees longi- 
tude ; and they occur in the direct route from Kamtchatka, and the 
Northwest coast of America; to that empire. These islands have 
safe bays and creeks, and produce many kinds of building wood. 
Without infringing any riglns, Russia might occupy them, And found 
a colony upon them, that might become the principal entrepot of 
the trade between Kamtchatka and China. The chief of these 
islands might be defended by forts and an adequate garrison against 
the hostile enterprise of any foreign Power j which, however, there 
would be little cause to apprehend. Thence she might extend herself 
further towards the West, and, if it were possible, establish a good 
understanding with the inhabitants of the great Loo Koo, where it 
would be necessary to form a second entrcpAt nearer to China. 
Most assuredly, at the first invitation, Chinese merchants, already 
accustomed to trade in that archipelago, would conic thither from 
the richest provinces of the empire, such as Kiang-nan, Tchi-kiang, 
and Fuu-Kian, bringing the Russians the goods demanded in ex- 
change, and taking their furs in return. This specie* of commerce 
would probably give no umbrage to the Chinese Government, and 
would be attended with the advantage of obtaining, 4 by Chinese 
vessels, at the first hand, the direct articles of commerce, tea aud 
silks, which at Canton can only be obtained at second-hand. 

The great Loo Koo has two good ports, Napa-Kiang and Koui : 
the last is most convenient and safe, and offers the easiest access, 
while the entry of the first is rendered dangerous by a reef of coral. 
The inhabitants are mild in their character : they would doubtless 
soon throw aside their aversion to foreigners, (which is a quality 
common to all Oriental Asiatics, but which is now beginning to 
decay,) if the crews of the Russian vessels were composed of select 
and peaceable men. 

ft it were desirable to estabUsh a factory StiU nearer China, one 
of the isles of the great Pa-tchx>ung-chan mlghf be selected, which 
is buffi 0 of longitude to the east, and lies near Formosa. Perhaps 
mean* might j$e found of placing an entrepdt on the eastern coast 
of EormSiy whence an almost direct communication might be 
opened with China, since the western part of the island belongs to 
her. The eastern coast is Inhabited by savage tribes ; but it is said 
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to be rich in gold and silver, which might be had in exchange for 
Russian merchandize. The possession of fortresses at Formosa, 
before the western side was subjugated by the Chinese, was very 
advantageous, during the 17th century, to the Dutch, who carried 
on from thence a considerable trade with Ernoui, a port in the pro- 
vince of Fou-Kian. * 

In our times, it has been proposed to the East India Company to 
occupy Formosa, and make it the point of direct commercial inter- 
course with China. But, as might have been fortfceen, this propo- 
sal was rejected ; for so little profit accrues from their commerce 
with Canton, that'they had no idea of undertaking any other. Be- 
sides, the occupation of Formosa would have embroiled them with 
the Chinese, as it, was in contemplation to take possession of that 
part of the island which belongs to them. 

The Chinese Government would probably not be opposed to a 
Russian establishment on .the eastern side of Formosa, if it did not 
come too near their frontier, and if the commerce with its subjects 
was merely passive. This, moreover, would be all that could be 
done, if thut which the Russians had recently carried on by sea 
should displease the Court, of Pekin,; for an active commerce would 
entail the same disagreements that trammelled the operations of the 
caravans in the capital. On the contrary, a passive commerce 
would be attended with the immense advantage of being able to let 
the Chinese merchants go, provided they did not make acceptable 
offers. 

The principal Russian establishment being assured and protected 
at Bonin -sima by n colony, a garrison, forts, and factories, in 
which Russian goods might be exchanged for those of China, might 
be fixed at Loo Koo, at Pa-tchoung-ehan, and on the eastern side 
of Formosa: The furs of Kamtclmtka, and of the North-west coast 
of America, and the merchandize sent from the ports of the Russian 
empire in Europe* On board Russian ships, might be deposited at 
Bonin-rinia ; thence they might be more commodidusly shipped, in 
small vessels built upon the island, to the different factories, from 
which they would return laden witli Chinese produce, and with pro- 
visions for Kamtclmtka and the North-west coast of - America. 
This commerce might very soon become v<*ry flourishing and pro- 
fitable i but it ought at first to be set on foot, or at least firmly 
established, by the Government itself. A company of merchants 
would be liable, out of an excessive thirst of gain, to stifle it in its 
• infancy j and would not, moreover, in Russia possess those means of 
establishing a colony which are at the disposal of the Government. 

The heads and officers of marine to be sent thither, should be 
distinguished by their moral qualities, their firmness, their courage, 
their moderation, their integrity, and their benevolence towards the 
people with whom they might come in contact, and should be 
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instructed to confine their soldiers in the forts, to prevent them from 
committing disorders. 

The near vicinity, also, of Bonin-sima to Japan, might probably 
afford an opportunity for forming relations of amity and commerce 
with that empire, an object in which Resunov failed ; unless that 
the blameable conduct to which that envoy was irritated by the 
spirit of revenge, after his recall from Japan, has rendered any 
reconciliation between the two countries for a long time impossible^ 

As for the Russian produce to be exported to China, it would 
mainly consist of skins and manufactures. It would likewise be 
possible, without exciting prejudice against the empire, to conjoin 
foreign goods with them, and exchange them for those of China, which 
might afterwards be disposed of in Europe for • ready money, and 
consequently to the advantage of Russia. Articles of luxury might 
afford room for occasional experiment j Petersburgh mirrors, for 
instance, and other fine articles of glass, but especially the opium of 
Karahissar. We know how the Chinese value this drug, which 
they consider as a certain aphrodisiac. To trade with it, would be so 
much the more lucrative, as very lately, the Chinese Government 
has strictly prohibited the introduction of it at Canton, so that the 
Chinese merchants who bought it of the Russians, would derive 
a great profit by smuggling it, and would consequently pay well 
for it. 

Another article that would be extremely saleable, is common 
watches, well made of silver, with Chinese dials. In China, they 
divide our twenty-four hours into twelve chi , or hours, each sub- 
divided into eight kS, corresponding with our quarters. The hour- 
hand must not, therefore, make the round of the dial in less than 
twenty-four hours, and only go half so fast as ours. To make such 
a watch would not be difficult : the minute-hand would scarcely be 
necessary, because the hour- hand would mark the kd, and, besides, 
the Chinese are not particular about a minute. However, one might- 
be added showing the minutes ii'l'Eurupccnnc , in cases where the 
Chinese had been accustomed to take note of them, by using 
English watches. 

It would be very important to the commerce which is thus pro- 
jected, to send to Bonin-sima an interpreter of the Chinese lan- 
guage, chosen from the bureaux of the empire at St. Petersburgh, 
and to select Chinese domestics from Batavia or Manilla, who might 
serv6 as ordinary interpreters. 
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On an Ill-timed Wish or 'A Happy New-year.' 

Unwelcome wish ! that in my mind 
Awakes t thoughts of tearful woe, 

0 that thy accents, like the wind, 

Had passed, unfelt, nor pained me so ! 

Yet thou art blameless ; for thy smile 
Portended kindlier aims than this ; 

Nor thought, when hoping to beguile 
My wonted cares, to mar my bliss. 

Unconscious, thou hast jarred a string 
Which long hath been untuned and mute. 

As when the breeze with playful wing 
Strikes moans from a neglected lute. 

" Happy to thee the coming year !” 

Oh ! how thy prayer distracts my heart ! 

Like revel music o’er a bier, 

It doth but deeper, grief impart. ■ 

Happy ! — Oh, no ! it cannot be ! 

Bitter were Pleasure’s brimming bowl. 

If circling round, unshared with me 
By her who fills my inmost, soul. 

Happy ! — What visions round riie float 
Of bridal joy and sunny hours ! 

But, ah ! what means yon doleful note ! 

What dark’ning cloud around me lowers ! 

Reflection timely breaks the spell 
To lessen- Disappointment’s force} 

And Hope, with weeping, sighs farewell. 

Till years untold have run their course. 

Unwelcome wish ! — And hast thou griev’d 
With thoughts like these another’s breast ? 

And am I not alone bereav’d 

Of joys that promise early rest ? - 
I'll think, at least, my friend most dear. 

That thy gay spirit feels no woe j 
Or, if Care- urge the willing tear, 

I'll think Hope checks it ere it flow. 

I’ll think thy love will ne’er decay, 

; Though merged in disappointment’s gloom $ 

' And, though its colour fade away, *'*' ‘ 

1 ’Twill soon regain its Wanted "bloom, 

PH think, unwelcome wish ! that thou, 

O’er me though darkens/dire distress. 

Wilt leave no sorrow on her brow 
" To shade her vision’d happiness,’ 
perpeaf Albion, G. 
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JOURNBY IN TUB INTERIOR OF Ne\V SOUTH WaLBS. 

[The following; portion of a Journey recently made in the Interior of 

New South Wales, and published in ‘The Australian’ of May 24 , 

1828, contains much of novelty and interest.] 

As the evening was closing in, we sought a convenient place to 
pass the night in, and fortunately found, in a small valley, by a pond 
of water, a deserted native camp, which wc soon broke up, and with 
the materials formed a hut large enough to shelter us from the dews 
of the night. The hutsjthe natives make, when overtaken by wet 
weather, arc formed of a single piece of stringy bark, about six feet 
in length, and perhaps two feet wide. This is bent in the middle j 
and, the two ends being brought to the ground, and fastened with 
little stakes, an isosceles triangle is made, into which one individual 
cods himself. With six or eight of these huts, wc made a semi- 
circular one, open in front, and there made a good lire of dry limbs 
ot trees, for which wc had not to **cok far the lire. We kindled by 
burning priming on a piece of wadding. 

I was too much of a boy not to enj#y all this highly ; but, after 
we had taken our supper, and the party were all nsleep hut myself 
and one of the men, who had the first watch, and snt quietly smok- 
ing his pipe at one end of the tire, I could hear troops of native 
doos (a species of wolf) howling dismally as they prowled the 
neighbouring thickets j and the wild cattle in the distance, not lowing 
but roaring through the woods ; together with the hooting of the owl, 
and the twittering, ghost- like shriek of the oppossum : — all these 
things, with the novelty of the situation, excited such feelings of 
dreariness that I heartily wished for morning. I thought, too, of 
our poor little captive kangaroo, so rudely weaned, and imprisoned 
in a coarse sack, instead of being nestled at its parent’s breast. 

As I remember it now, our group made a fine painter’s subject : 
a rude hut, in the midst,pf a thick forest, open in front to a fire 
made of the limbs of trees, and occupying the foreground, be- 
hind which, in the centre of the hut, was my com panion,' a hand- 
some sun-burnt youth of sixteen, wrapped in a boat-cloak, reclining 
on his arm, bareheaded, and sleeping soundly. Close to him, I lay 
in a somewhat similar attitude, but wide awake, listening anxiously 
to every sound, and fancying all sorts of horrors, as I looked on the 
black masses of foliage before us, on the edges of which a red 
flick«gpg light fell firorti our fire. Two of o.nr.(oen lay in one end 
of tjfMlijt with their feet to the fire, and their heads elevated by a 
log <& NVQod which served them for a bolster ; and the third, us I 
have said, sat on thegronnd smoking his pipe, or walked backwards 
and forwards before thelnit. All three had been conv icted of some 
notorious crime#, and probably they had all been under sentence of 
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death. By my friend lay his fowling-piece ; a musket stood within 
reach of the man who 'kept watch j and the dogs were stretched 
at length on the ground before the fire, or sat crouched, (as grey- 
hounds do,) looking at the fire, arid pricking up their ears at the 
rustling of the trees, or the leaping of the fish in the neighbouring 
pond, though they heeded not (after the first half-hour) the howling 
of their canine’brotherhood, nor the broken-winded bellowings of a 
conquered bull,— a beast that had assaulted us in the course of the 
afternoon, savage from recent defeat, and which only went off on re- 
ceivinga charge of slugs, which the man who was carry ing the musket 
fired at him. The next morning we saw him again, but another 
twenty-four hours would have made him food for the dogs. 

The native dog of New South Wales is generally believed indige- 
nous; yet its dissimilarity to any other animal found in the island 
would seem to argue, that it must have been left there by some of 
the early navigators, though I am not aware whether it does, or 
does not, particularly rsemble any of the species in the northern 
hemisphere, i have seen them as large as a good mastiff : 
they are shaggy-haired, and of the colour of a wolt^ they do not 
bark, but their nocturnal bowlings are dismal ; and, from the sound, 
they appear to be gregarious*; but I never saw more than one at a 
time. I never knew an instance of their attacking a man, even in 
self-defence ; but in a sheep-fold they make terrible havoc. I have 
known fifty or sixty sheep to be killed in a night by one dog ; and, 
to guard against them, every large proprietor has his Hocks folded 
in a cluster at night, and emplo>s a man to keep watch. Young 
calves have been killed, and the poultry yard robbed, by the same 
thievish vermin. The natives, though fond of dogs, being now al- 
most always accompanied by a troop of yelping curs of European 
breed, do not appear to have ever sought* the companionship of the 
wolfish beasts ‘that infest their forests ; and attempts that have been 
made at taming, by rearing them from puppies, have only proved 
that they want all the noble qualities of the dog, and possess not the 
fierce prowess of the wolf. 

Our men regularly relieved each other through the night, (than 
which Wo not remember a longer ;) and, if I happened to doze from 
excessive fatigue, the words they would exchange, whilst rousing 
each other, would startle me to inquire how time went. At length 
the morning dawned, and the wild beasts, (not lions, tigers, and the 
like, for there are noue,j and the birds pf ni^ht, skulked in silence, 
and I fell asleep. They did not arouse me ttU the camp-kettle was 
•ringing to breakfast, and a more beautiful moruing never shone 
from the heavens than that on which I awoke, with air aa pure as 
evej man breathed, on my lungs, to see the sun rising from behind 
a Jprtg range of hills in the distance, and lighting a primeval scene 
of such chaste and natural beauty as can never be met with in the 
Old World. The Alps and Appenines i have traversed— have seen 
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the vine-clad bills c*f France — the chcsuut-forests, the treliscd plains, 
and the irised cascades, of Italy — the volcanic majesty, nnd the 
teeming valleys of Sicily — and the park scenes of my beautiful native 
land , but have never seen any thing that surpasses in beauty the 
Mine that met my eyes, when I awoke, in u glen of the forest, on 
the Cow-pastures of New South Wales. 

According to custom, in such cases, our horse lmd been hobbled, 
Mid turned loose to feed. He had not wandered so far during the 
nii»ht, but that one of the men found and brought him back in the 
course of half an hour. Our bnggnge was soon mounted j and we 
started to complete our survey of the country on the other side' of 
the river. As we ascended the hill that bounded the valley in which 
we had slept, we saw a small lot of the wild cattle coining at a 
bn*k trot along its summit, to descend, by the track we weie on, to 
the pond to drink. They were in a line, and ran so blindly, that 
the) had approached to within a few yards of us before they saw us. 
In a few seconds, they were out of sight : — the second iti the file 
noticed us before the leader, and pointed his attention to the 
*-t ranger group, b) a tremendous butt on the haunch. Instantaneously, 
they turned and went olF at full gallop, in the same order in which 
they had advanced : they were seven line young bulls. 

The next thing that attracted our attention was a family of kan- 
t; irons grazing on a plain before us ; one of them Was the largest 
animal of the kind l ever saw. Unfort nnatoly, there was a thicket 
c1om‘ behind them, into which they made good their retreat, before 
the dog*) could come up; and they,* too, lay wide when we discovered 
them. 

The kangaroo dog is a fine, strong, and swift animal — a cross, I 
•diould think, between the stag- hound and the grey-hound. It is not 
mi large as the former, nor so small as the latter, but seems to par- 
take of the shape and qualities of both. At fair running it is too fleet 
for the game to give much sport , hut, in a country so much wooded, 
tin* latter has too many chances of finding covert for a slower dog 
to he preferred. When the kangaroo is hard pressed, it will take 
to the water, if a pond be in its course ; and the dogs never dure 
follow’ without a fair chance of being drowned, for it then stands at 
bay, and, striking up with its 1 bind legs at the throat of the *dqg, 
hook* the sharp and strong middle toe into the skin on the chest, 
and rips it off, or pulls him under water, if overtaken on land, the 
kangaroo will fight desperately in the same way j indeed, f do not 
remember ever have seen a dog that had killed a kangaroo, but 
its chest was seamed all over. The wonnds are generally all received 
in the first engagement ; for, after a dog has bought his experience 
a* so high a price as a good kangaroo makes him pay, he will fight 
more wanly • I have seen a young dog with the skin of hi 15 chett 
hanging down over his fore legs like an apron. In the early timet 
of the settlement, when it was not allowed to slaughter cattle and 
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sheep, the kangaroo was killed for his carcase ; and, in later times, 
it has !)(vii slaughtered for its hide'by men who made a trade of it. 
This is clone, I believe, to the present day, in Van Diemen’s Land , 
but in New South Wales they are not sufficiently plentiful to make 
it profitable, so that, perhaps, the greatest number killed now is for 
sport. So many, however, arc shot that they cannot last long • and, 
as soon as the country gets a little more open, it will be necessary 
to introduce deer and hares, or there will be no game at all. I refer 
more particularly to the county of Cumberland, which contains the 
real population of the colony. There are a few red deer now in the 
country, near Sydney; but they are claimed a 9 private property. 

Among sportsmen, the fore-quarters and entrails of the kangaroo 
are the perquisites of the dogs : the loins, haunches, and tail only 
being reserved. As the kangaroo never secretes fat, its flesh is ratlin- 
too lean to roast ; but for a pasty it is excellent : the tail is full) 
equal to ox-tail for making soup. 

W hile I am on the subject, I may add, that, besides the kangaroo < 
there is no other indigenous animal tit for hunting. The number of 
birds, too, worth shooting, is very small. The emu may be either 
shot or coursed ; but it is seldom found east of the fltue Mountain- 
now. Wild pigeons may be bad : they are very fond of the appl«‘- 
tree, and may be more frequently found in it than in any other. 
r lhese,with teal and wild ducks, which are found in large quantity 
on the lagoons, near the Hawkesbury, comprise almost all tin* 
edible game the country affords, except snipes, which are tolerably 
plentiful. \ oung cockatoos areas good as young rooks, but am 
much harder to get at, the old birds build so very high The !u\ - 
and rivers connected with the sea, are well stocked with a greai 
variety of Ihh, not generally known elsewhere ; but the, pond- .u I 
creeks, inland, boast of hardly any thing but perch (frequ mb, 
however, very tine) and eels. 

The banks of the Cowpasture river are high, and very sto qv m 
some parts, the whole bed is occupied by water to the depth of eight 
or ten feet, and the current is slow. The ponds thus formed are 
frequently clogged up with branches and trunks of trees, which ha\ e 
fallen in from time to time ; and sometimes one will be of sufficient 
length to reach from bank to bank, and form a perfect bridge. 
Through thegreatest part, however, the river docs not occupy more 
* flmn one half the width between the bauks, and is seldom deeper 
than to a horde's knee9 i the same obstructions, of course, are occa- 
sioned by the falling of trees, as in the deeper parts. The banks 
of the river are composed of light rich loam and sand, and are 
covered with a sort of wild vetch, that has a very disagreeable 
rnitll, but of which horses are very fond. Brambles, nettles, vines, 

a variety of underwood, are interspersed, and form an almost 
impenetrable thicket for some distance ou both sides. During the 
spring and autumnal ruins, the river in that part, as well as lower 
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,1„\» n, overflows its banks, knd tends to fructify the soil within iu 
reach. The banjos themselves are so, rich, that I have known water- 
meilon seeds to be merely put into the ground on them, with the 
tinker, without any previous preparation, and left to run riot, as 
nature might direct, and in the projier season to produce the most 
(Vicious fruit. The water-melon cannot he appreciated in tills 
oMutry ; but, in the climates that produce it, nothing can be more 
^ rat etui. I have eaten watcr-iuclons iu Italy from t he ice-tub. but 
not with the same gusto as wh. n l ha\ e plucked them fresh and 
,.>(>! from the vine, in the Indian corn fields in New South Wales. 
MiM a** I now walk info a pastrycook’s, iu June and July, to eat 
i.O', l there, m I)“ccm!)er and January, adjourned to the garden, 

<»r it* a field of Indian corn, (among which they are frequently 
I’ need,) when it waved above my head almost to the exclusion of 
Ho* mu’s rays, and, sitting down on a dry stem. <h -cussed a water- 
in' bn larger (bun my head. Hot k and musk melons also grow to 
}. -it. (lion there ; bur their firm pulp is not so grateful to the parched 
p c ue, as the crisp and melting mass of the water-melon, that Hows 
d >\Mi i hi* throat, in an erlihle stfvnm. 

I he caul among- the p ople here, is to disparage the climate of 
• 1 1 . - toimtry, ana cry np that i*l Frame and Italy. In New South 
^ des. whcie the c;i uate parallels the finest in Europe, the poor 

* ‘ c-p.Mateit souls < ry o it. for tin* fervid miii, and moister at tuns- 
; 1 1 • • i • ot England. Lu»e of the country th<-v may never see again, 

I filial atVc< turn id i du.r fulhn htnd, eHcrtuallv stillcall attempts 
1 < ■ npari^ou in ti.at <.t any thing else, except to the advantage of 

I have experienced enough of almost every variety of climate, to 
; ima that every one has its proportioned advantages; and that, if 

n d.el vveie drawn, an unprejudiced mail would be at a loss which 
r > noose. Having mentioned th.* teim homo, as used in an em- 
s eiise, ii iii.iv not be amiss to s>uy that hardly any other is 

• >er used throughout to • colony fin England, than that Midi an one 
’ s been at home, or is going home. Flic children horn in the country 
»j*e the same term : mVcd, i: i' universal ; and, in the strongest 
s,, nse, homo always means EimlinyL. 

<>n our return to Cnhmmntta, vve found that the gathering had • 
1 ilvcn place, and that the deputy- surveyor -general, who was of the 
I’ irtv, had appointed the next day lor measuring. As the distances 
f > tn.* traveled were not great, and the weather was very fine, i was 
’ Sought man eiioiigti to accompany the expedition ; but woeful for 
me was the mistake ! I vowed before the day was over, that I 
"■»uld not follow the surveyor again for the largest farm the Gover- 
nor could give. A dispute arose between my father and the gentle- 
man whose farm was to come next to his, about a hill, which should 
have it. Ily running tnc chain straight from the creek, and parallel 
,l » the high nwd, (or what was intended to be the high road,) it cam* 

Oriental Herald , I'ol. 20. I 
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within my father's boundary, and, by running a circumferential line, 
it fell to the lot of hix neighbour. The case was too «Jear to remain 
long undecided ; however, the delay it occasioned was a respite for 
nie ; (we had already measured one farm three miles off ;) and, as 
they debated the point, I lay down on the grass, on the summit of 
the subject of dispute, and admired the beauty of the scenery about 
me. 

It was a noble forest. Almost every variety of the finest timber 
the country produces stood interspersed : a good sprinkling of the 
wild apple-tree marked the quality of the ground, and the shrubby , 
chcrry-tiee, the fruit of which grows at one end of, instead of around, 
the stone, added to the picturesque effect. The level ground that 
came between the hill and the creek, was covered with the verdant 
oak, which grows there stdl, though the forest above has fallen - 
under the blows of the woodman’s axe, and the lire has consumed 
it. It was our evening amusement afterwards, when we went to 
the farm at holiday-time, to make fires at the roots of the stateliest 
trees, and with hatches to wound their trunks, that our auxiliary 
might the belter worm its ways ; and great was our joy when a 
creaking noise gave, warning that our exertions were about to be 
rewarded, and loud were our huzzas when a tree fell, which it would 
with a thundering crash that might be heard for miles. 

There is an art in felling timber, when the intent is to destroy as 
much as possible, greater, perhaps, than when the intention is to 
throw a tree down without injuring it or any other. A skilful feller 
singles out the largest and heaviest tree to assist him in his opera- 
tions : he notices the inclination it may have to fall one way rather 
than another ; but, if it be not more than half its diameter out of the 
perpendicular, he can make it fall which way he pleases, and so e\-. 
actly, that he w ill take a number of others in a line with it, and, cut- 
ting them half through on the side from the master-tree, he, at length, 
cuts that one somewhat more than half-way through on the side on 
which he wishes it to fall ; and then with a small notch on the back it 
falls headlong, and strikes down in its course those which have been 
prepared, and at which it has been directed. As the only object is 
to get the trees off the ground, and as cutting low would materially 
add to the labour of foiling, without any benefit resulting, they are 
cut at about four feet from the surface, or breast-high, 90 that the 
stumps remain for years after the ground has been converted into 
corn-fields, gardens, and orchards, and are only removed in the 
event of tiie proprietor becoming rich enough, (the stumps still 
remain on my father's farm,) and particular enough, to have them 
burnt out. When the trees have been felled, they are cross-cut 
into convenient lengths, and the logs are rolled together in heaps 
And ignited. ISuch bonfires never were made at the burning of 
heretics, or for the commemoration of a victory, as I have seen in 
J the wilds of Australia. I con hardly imagine what must he the sen- 
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i.inons of a stranger, (ravelling there for the first time by night, 
,jntl coming suddenly upon an opening of two or three hundred 

re**, in the forest by which his road has been flanked, covered with 
h : ! 1 w of fire, not flame ; for the wood, being green, does not blaze, 
hut (onsnmes with a white heat A lurid glare falls on every thing 
around him ; and, if it hi* 'Winner, the hr at of the air is increased 
almost to suffocation. The rustling of the long grass that he hears 
h not occasioned by wind, but by the lizards and guanas rushing 
tr im the ruin of their homes It is not an end!es> black cord drawn 
a< i os*, the pa'll that he *ecs, but deadly serpents hurrying from the 
nests that are made too hot for them. The fish feel the heat in the 
rie Labouring creek, but the plashing is not made by them; the 
, retreating shoals of reptile* take to the water, and go hissing through 
it like t*o many salamanders. 'These things came to me m detail, 
a r il not in the gioss . I had been a party to minor exhibitions of 
tin* kind, before i had occasion to travel much by li ght in the new 
par's of the country. 

'There i.s a great variety of Miake- in New ‘south Wales, the 
luge-t of which, the black snak \ s >ldom exceed' nine or ten feet 
m length, and indeed is not often *n long as tb.it All are poison- 
ous ( hut it is not often that accidents occur from them, and, when 
(In \ do, it i' generally to the poor men who are employed in telling 
at d burning otf, and to the c rter of wood into the town- for fuel. 
Sometimes, indeed, a snake has quietly Jmorged from a log of wood, 
atnr it had been laid on a kilt her. lit e ; and they have been found 
comfortably coiled up in a bed : but still accidents from them urc 
intictjiient. 


Njnnet ox Visrnxt. t ii h Kn\* or iiik Svvoy Pa lack, at 
Pauly Moaxixo.-- P y K. Hill, Ksy. 

I saw the mighty cities* »n their pride 

Of towers and sple. d.d dwelling* mingled rude, 

Yet hush’d as Tadmor t that solitude 
Where the parch’d drserr looks on nought beside ; 

And the far-spreading of tV clear-shown tide 
Was calm as one by weariness subdued 
Heating in a sweet sleep , while where I «tood 
There was a palace that l ad ! ong defied 
'1 he woes of time, whn«<* f-» r ftn cj sculptured hall*, 

Though matted now in weeds, once heard the mirth 
Of meu in whom the princely deed* did blaze 
As watch-lights in their age • and, in the birth 
Of future years, pilgrims e’vn so shall gaze, 

When those proud cine* are hut grass-grown walls. 


• London and We*tfnin»ter. 

Z 2 
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(Hy the Countess Albn* x u) 

Toi, dont le monde encore ignore le vrai nom, 

Esprit myisterieux, mortcl, ange ou d£inon, 

Qui (jue tu Noin, Hyron, bon ou fatal gdnic, 

J'aiiue dc tea concerta la s&uvage hariuonie. 

Lamartine. 

The following character of our celebrated countryman, written in 
Italian, by the Countess Isabella Albrizzi, has not, so far as we are 
aware, been previously submitted to the Knglish public, though it 
has recently appeared in ‘ The Bengal Chronicle,’ as a communiea- * 
tion from a correspondent who appears to have arrived direct from 
Italy. We consider it sufficiently interesting, willingly to afford a 
place for it in our Journal, together with the following introductory 
remurks of the translator : 

I subjoin the translation of a character of Lord Byron, by the 
Countess Albri/./.i, herself a poetess and a woman of genius and of 
cultivated understanding. 1 ler intimacy with the Noble Lord during 
hi* residence at Venice, gate her ample opportunities of studying 
Ilia character ; and her talents fitted her well for appreciating the 
varied (|ua lilies of his mind. They who are familiar with her por- 
traits — particularly those or Cesarotti and Bindemontc, which, for 
truth, force of delineation, and liveliness of colouring, are not to be 
surpassed — will allow that the difficult task of truly estimating the 
character of Lord Byron, could scarcely have been confided to any 
one (amongst foreigners, at least) with a better chance of success. 
His enemies will think it too favourable, and his friends will not 
find it commensurate with their notions of his perfections. Such 
persons as occupy the neutral ground between these grand contend- 
ing factions, will find in it an agreeable relief from the desponding 
conclusions which all who place implicit reliance on the portraiture 
of Mr Hunt, must inc\ itably draw from his book f and a ray of hope 
will remain to those benevolent persons who, in the simplicity of 
their aspirations after truth, still cling to the belief that there were 
at least some redeeming traits of good, amidst All the deformities 
which his biographer and friend has exhibited inxhis account of Lord 
Byron. 

* It would be to little purpose to dwell upon the mere beauty of 
a countenance in which the expression of an extraordinary mind 
, was so conspicuous. What serenity was seated on the forehead 
adorned with the finest chesnut hair, light, curling, and disposed 
with such art that the art was hidden in the imitation of most 
pleasing nature ! What varied expression in his eyes ! They were 
of the azure colour of the heavens, from which they seemed to de- 
rive their ci igin. 1 1 is teeth, in form, and colour, and transparency, 
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resembled pearls ; but his cheeks were too delicately tinged with 
the colour of the pale rose. His neck, which he wa9 iu the habit of 
keeping uncovered as much as the usages of society permitted, 
seemed to have been formed in a mould, and was very white. His 
bands were as beautiful as if they had been the works of art. His 
figure left nothing to be desired, particularly by those who found 
rather a grace than a defect in a certain light and gentle undulation 
of the person w'hen he entered a room, and of which you hardly felt 
tempted to inquire the cause. Indeed it was .scarce!) perceptible, 
ns the clothes he wore were so long as to rival the bird of Juno. 
He was never seen to walk through the streets of Venice, nor along 
the pleasant banks of the JJrentn, where lie spent some weeks of the 
summer; and there are M,me who assert that he has never seen, 
excepting from a w mdow, the wonders of the * Ibaz/.a di Sun Marco 
so powerful in him was the desire of not showing himself to he de- 
formed in any part of his person. I, huwev r, believe that he has 
often gazed on those wonders , but in the late and solitary hour, 
when the stupendous edifi:es which surrounded him, illuminated by 
the soft and placid light of the moon, appeared a thousand times 
more lovely. 

‘ His face appeared tranquil like the ocean on a line spring morn- 
ing j but, like it, in an instant became changed into the tempestuous 
and terrible, it a passion, (a passion did I say >1 a thought, a word, 
occurred to disturb his mind. His eyes then lost all their sweet- 
ness, and sparkled so th.it it became difficult to look on them. So 
rapid a change would not have been thought possible; but it was 
impossible to avoid acknowledging that the natural state of his 
mind was the tempestuous. 

' What delighted him greatly one day, annoyed him the next ; 
and, whenever he appeared colts tain in the piaiti-c ot any habits, it 
arose merely from the indifference, not to s.iy contempt, in which he 
held them all : whatever they might be. tlu-y were not worthy that 
he should occupy hts thoughts with them. 

‘ His heart was highly sensitive, and sulIVrcd itself to be governed 
in an extraordinary degree by sympathy ; but his imagination 
carried him away, and spoiled every thing. He believed in presages, 
and delighted in the recollection that he held tin- belief in common 
with NajMileon. It appeared that, in proportion ns his intellectual 
education was cultivated, hi* moral education was neglected, and 
that he bad never sutYered himselt to know ur observe other 
restraints than those imposed by his inclinations. Nevertheless, 
who could believe that he had a constant aud almost infantine 
timidity, of which the evidences were *o apparent as to render its 
existence indisputable, notwithstanding the difficulty experienced in 
associating with Lord IJyron a sentiment which had the apjwarance 
of modesty. Conscious as he was that, wherever lie presented him- 
self, all eyes were fixed on him, and all Ups, particularly those of 
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the women, were opened to say, 4 There he is, that is Lord Byron,’— 
he necessarily found himself in the situation of an actor ohl god to 
sustain achar.u ter, and to render an account, not to other's, (for about 
them he gave himself no concern,) but to himself, of his every action 
and word. This occasioned him a feeling of uneasiness which was 
obvious to every one. 

' lie remarked on a certain subject, (which in 1814 was the 
topic of universal discourse,) that " the world was worth neither the 
trouble taken in its conquest, nor the regret felt at its loss,” which 
saying, (if the worth of an expression could ever equal that of many 
and great actions,) would almost show' the thoughts and feelings of 
Lord B)ion to he more stupendous and unmeasured than those of 
him respecting whom he spoke. I saj nothing of his poetic worth, 
of which I believe his countrymen to be the bc«t judges. Thev 
assert that he has left an immense blank in British literature, that 
in his works he treated all subjects and touched all the chords of 
the divine lyie, drawing Irom it now the sweetest, now the most 
nervous strains which could he heard. In his poetry, he loved to 
come inspired, so to speak, from the air of the places themself s 
where he encountered the events he wished to desenhe, or the situa- 
tions he wished to delineate, although he had a most retentive 
memory, and an imagination ready and fcitile. He has been 
compaied to Miakspcaic, and placid like (larruk between the comic 
and tragic Mines ; although he more frequent!), and with greater 
nlnerity and success, addressed himself to tin* latter. The verses 
which often fell spontaneously from Ins pen, were so many draughts 
payable at sight l>\ li is publisher , and it is certain, that, when one 
of his works came out, however copious tin* edit. on might he, it 
was all disposed of m the same da). He was charged with frequently 
representing himself, perhaps without being aware of it, in his cha- 
racters — a charge fiom winch he shandy succeeded in freeing him- 
self. At the age of nineteen, it is said that his literary reputation 
was alread) colossal. '1 lie ago invested and covered him with its 
tempestuous cloud. The mania of what are called liberal opinions, 
(a word which each interprets according to his own liking, and 
which const mites its sole (harm,) took limier root in no mind than 
in his. Sufliie it to say, that, a nobleman and a peer of most free 
England, he held himself to he a slave. He would have wished to liv e 
in an ideal and poetic com mum l), forgetting that Plato, although him- 
self the greatest poet in politics, excludes them all from his republic. 

4 llis gymnastic cxeruses were sometimes violent; and at others, 
almost nothing. Ilis bod), like Ins spirit, readily accommodated 
itself to all lus inclination". During an entire winter, he went out 
every morning alone to row himself to the island of the Armenians, 
(a small island situated in the mid-t of a tranquil lake, and distant 
from Venice about half a league,) to enjoy the society of those 
learned and hospitable monks, and to learn their difficult language , 
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and, in the evening, entering again iuto his gondola, he wei t, hut 
only for a couple of hours, into company. A second winter, when- 
ever the water of the lake was violently agitated, he was observed 
to cross it, and, landing on the nearest terra jirnui, to fatigue at 
least two horses with riding. No one ever heard him utter a word 
of French, although he was perfectly conversant with that language. 
He hated the nation and its modern literature ; in like manner, he 
held the modern Italian literature in contempt, and said it possessed 
but one living author, a restriction which I know not whether to 
term more ridiculous or false and injurious. 1 1 is \ one was suffi- 
ciently sweet and flexible. lie spoke with much suavity, if not con- 
tradicted, but rather addressed himself to his ueighbom than to the 
entire company. Very little food sufficed him , and lie preferred fish 
to flesh, for this extraordinary reason, that the latter, lie said, ren- 
dered him ferocious. He disliked seeing women eat , and the cause 
of this extraordinary antipathy must he sought in the diend lie al- 
ways had, that. the notion he !o\ed to cherish of their perfection, 
and almost divine nature, might be disturbed. Having always 
been governed by them, it' would seem that his very self-love was 
pleased to take refuge in the idea of their excellence , a sentiment 
which he knew how ((iod knows how ’) to icumulo with the con- 
tempt m which, shortly afterwards, almost with the app aranee of 
satisfaction, he seemed to hold them. Hut contradictions ought not 
to surprise us in character* like Lord Byron’s . and then, who does 
not know that the 1 slave holds in detestation In* ruler ; 

* Without a Hero to expect him on the opposite shore, he swam 
across the Hellespont, with the sole view of putting an end to the 
controversy, whether or no it were possible , and, in the same man- 
ner, he also crossed the rapid, and, in that respect, more dangerous, 
Tagus, at the broadest part of the uver, — a feat on winch he prided 
himself more than on the former; and, a- part of the same subject, 
I may mention, that he was seen, cm leaving a palace situated on 
the (ireat Canal, instead of entering into his gondola, to throw him- 
self with his clothes on into the water, and swim to his homo. On 
the following night, in order to avo.d the ri-k tie had the former 
evening run of being hurt by the numerous nan of tie 1 gondoliers, 
who, in their swift barks, were conveying borne their masters, — as 
one impatient of every obstacle, lie was seen .swimming across the 
vatue canul with his right arm, and holding, raised in his left hand, 
a small lamp with which to illumine his way. At the view of so 
strange a wanderer, it is not possible to describe what was the astonish- 
ment of the peaceable gondoliers, who, stretc lied along the decks of 
their barks, waited, singing the- beautiful verse* of Krminia and the 
Broudma, until the watchful rock should salute the morn, — the hour 
at which the night- wandering Venetian ladies are wont to betake 
themselves to their homes in summer. With hit domestics, from 
whom he exacted scarce!) any thing, he was generous, good, and 
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affaWe : amongst the rest, he always carried with him du old do- 
mestic, because he said he had been in the family when he was born. 

'Lord Byron dibliked Ids countrymen, but only because he knew 
that liis morals were held in contempt by them. The English 
themselves, rigid observers of family duties, could not pardon him 
the neglect of his, nor his trampling on principles: therefore, neither 
did he like being presented to them, nor did they, especially when 
they had their wives with them, like to cultivate his acquaintance 
Still there was a strong desire in all of them to see him ; and the 
women in particular, who did not dare to look at him hut by stealth, 
said in an under- voire, “ What a pity it is !” If, however, any of ins 
compatriots of exalted rank and of high reputation w.w the fust to 
treat him with courtesy, lie showed himself obviously Haltered by it, 
and was greatly pleased with siu li association. It seemed that to 
the wound which remained always open in Ins ulcerated heart, such 
soothing attentions were as drops of healing balm, which comforted 
him. 

' Speaking of his marriage, a delicate subject* hut one still agree- 
able to him — if it w'as treated in a friendly voice, he was greatly 
moved, and said it had been the innocent cause of all Ins errors, and 
nil his griefs. Of his wife he spoke with much respect and a (lection, 
lie said she was an illustrious lady, distinguished for the (jualitir-. 
of her heart and understanding, and that all the fault of their cruel 
separation lay with himself. Now, was stall language dictated In 
justice or by vanity 5 Does it not bring to mind the saying of Julius, 
that the wife ot Cirsar must not even he suspected ? What viui.ly 
in that Caesarean saying! In fact, if it had not been from vamtv 
Lord Byron would have admitted this to no one. Of his young 
daughter, his dear Ada, he spoke with great tenderness, and seemed 
to be pleased at the great sacrifice he had made in leaving h r to 
comfort her mother. 1 he intense hatred he bore his mother-in- 
law, and a sort of Kuru lea of Lady Byron, two women to whose 
influence lie in a great measure attributed her estrangement from 
him, demonstrated clearly how painful the separation was to him, 
notwithstanding some hitter pleasantries which occasionally occur 
in his writings, against her also, dictated rather by rancour than by 
indifference. 

‘llis mind was so irritable and intolerant of censure, that he was 
heard to say of a lady, who had dared to criticise one of his lines, that 
he would have wished to drown her in the oceun, as if the Lake of 
Venice did not seem to him sufficiently deep. When he heard that^ 
Ony one was preparing to translate his poetry, he grew pale, and 
almost trembled for fear the translator should not prove capable ot 
his tusk. Ills hand was .ready to succour the wretched ; but his 
severe compatriots accused him of not extending it sulliciently in pri- 
vate, us if the want of a second virtue could destroy the first. But 
then, if all that Lord Byron did was severely scrutinised, whose fault 
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was it ? A oew Tyr tarns, he excited wkb bis straius the regenerated 
Greeks to battle and to victory. He died amidst those whom he 
loved, and obtain d from a nation which was conscious of his vir- 
tues alone, and of her own gratitude, pure, and deep, and generou* 
commiseration. His country, highly honouring her poet, disputed 
with Greece the jmsesMon of his mortal remains. She had them : 
— To the other remained that which more properly belonged to it— 
“ My heart ! Greece ! ” Such were his la^t words. 


Mkmoiks or Likui'knant Smri\* 

It has been our lot more than once to encounter in real life 
individuals whom unexpected vicissitudes of fortune, or a restless 
spirit of enterprise, have led through -uich a tissue of strange adven- 
tures, of sudden reverses and hair-breadth ‘scajK's that their authen- 
tic history, if written down with 'dmpl. city and good taste, would 
exceed in interest the highest -wrought works of fiction. When 
such persons, however , have become their own biographers, or 
engaged some as^Mancc to nt'ikc up a volume or two of memoirs 
for them, there are ten chances to one that the work produced has 
been a very crude performance. The spint ot enterprise that leads 
men to ramble over the world, and involves them in strange and 
perilous adventures, is by no means always accompanied by that 
felicitous tact or talent which enables a iudiciou-. writer to tell hU 
own story in tin; words most becoming for himself and most inter- 
esting to his readers. 

I'he career of John Shipp has certainly been an extraordinary 
one; and mam of the adventures and scenes described by him pos- 
sess \er\ considerable interest. But the v due of his book ih lessened 
by detects which detract not a little from the inter* st of the belter 
parts ot it. Notwithstanding these detects, (for winch great excuse, 
doubtless, may be tonnd m ttie peculiar t ireuinstunce-. ot the author,} 
it is impossible not to admire the buoyant, chivalrous, and adven- 
turous spirit of the individual who has furnished this curious spe- 
cimen of auto-biograjdi v. 

Born of indigent parents, and l«*ft an orphan in his tender years, 
his lir>t asylum was the parish poor-lmu-e. From this he was soon 
transferred to be the drudge of a harsh and brutal ma«ter, from 
whom, before he was ten years of age, he attempted, but in vain, 
to escape, by following a regiment and offering to enlist. He at 
length obtained his wish, by being admitted into one of the * expe- 
rimental regiments,' raised by Government in I79. r >, for the recep- 
tion of puir parish boy" ; and, while yet a youth, was shipped off 


♦ Memoirs of the Extraordin irv Military Career of John Shipp, late a 
Lieutenant in hie Majesty’? 8/th Regiment. Written by Himself. J vola. 
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with his company to the Cfcpe of Gobd Hope, then recently taken 
from the enemy. Here he was sent up the country to serve against 
the Caflfres, and remained till the colony was again delivered over 
to the Dutch in 180*2 ; when he was embarked for India, with bis 
comrades, after an abortive attempt to desert, for the sake of a 
boor’s daughter with whom he had fallen in love, and whose parents 
had encouraged him to return with them to the interior of the 
colony. 

It was in India that his daring career of military adventure truly 
commenced. After leading three successful forlorn hopes against 
the redoubted fortress of Hhurtpore, and displaying the most extra- 
ordinary bravery, he was promoted bv Lord Lake, first to an en- 
signey, and speedily afterwards to the rank of lieutenant in the 76th 
regiment. 

Hut we cannot follow him minutely through the strange vicissi- 
tudes of his life : suffice it to say, that he returns to England ; in- 
volves himself in debt by imprudent expenses ; sells his commission 
to clear them olF ; re-enters the service as a private ; is sent back 
to India; is again promoted to the rank of ensign, and serves with 
great cclut in the \cpaulese war, where he kills one of the enemy's 
most distinguished officers in single combat ; and, after attaining 
once more the rank oflieutenant, and achieving many perilous ad- 
ventures, is at length sentenced, by a court-martial, to be put upon 
the half- pay list, for an instance of slight disrespect to a superior 
officer. In this unfortunate predicament, ‘ at the age of forty-three, 
and in active and vigorous health, his principal object in publishing 
his book is, lie says, the hope of attracting attention to his situation, 
and of being perhaps restored, by the indulgence of Government, to 
the profession in which his life has been spent, and to which he has 
ever been enthusiastically attached. In this object, we very cordially * 
wish him entire success ; and, recommending such of our readers as 
feel peculiar interest in the details of Indian warfare to consult the 
work for themselves, we conclude our brief notice with the follow- 
ing specimen of the author’s style and manner. The British army, 
under Sir Dai id Oehtcrlony, were ascending the ghauts to attack the 
Nepaulese forces in their mountain fortresses : 

* There was a small ravine branching off from the bed of a dry 
river in which our encampment lay, and its entrance looked like 
the dreary access to some deep cavern. From thence the spies last 
came. The moon rose in all her splendour, gilding the tops of the 
golden-leaved trees, nnd all was silent, save the falling of the dis- 
tant cataract, when u faint whisper, home on the refreshing breeze 
of night, said, “ Prepare to move and, in one hour after, we 
entered this little gaping cavern, leaving the principal part of our 
force for the protection of our standing tents and baggage. We 
wete equipped as lightly as possible. Two six- pounders were con- 
veyed on elephants, and our march seetued to lie through the bed 
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of this ravine, which was rocky, and watered by a crystal current, 
that rippled along its flinty bed. We did not proceed at the rate 
of more than one or two hundred yards an hour, ascending and 
descending every twenty paces ; at one time deep sunk in some 
dark excavation, and shortly afterwards perched upon the summit 
of a rock, the falling of the numerous cataracts drowning the noise 
made by our approach. 

1 Had the enemy been aware of our nocturnal excursion, they 
might hate annihilated us, by rolling down rocks and stones upon 
mir heads • but, fortunately for u», they "lumbered ui the couch of 
fanned security, and heard us not. What with falling and "lipping, 
\u* became wet through , but, as 1 had that night the honour of 
bearing my country's banner, this was a charge, the care of which 
afforded me neither time nor inclination to attend cither to personal 
annoyance or personal comfort. 

‘Our march now became more and more tardy, and the ascents 
and descents more d.flieult and intricate. In some plates, rocks of 
gigantic size hung some hundred feet over head. Those Midden 
and tremendous lull" and dales indicated th.it wo could not have far 
to go ; for the last lull was Marcel) accc'-aible. 

‘The morn now begin to break tluough the cerulean chambers 
of the east, the faithful moon still lingering on the tops of the 
western hills, loth to bid u> farewell. 1 was of course m the centre 
of my regiment. We baited a considerable time, — till broad day- 
light, when we could see, from where 1 stood, the soldiers in 
advance of us, ascending by means of pro ccting rocks and boughs. 
We were halted in a kind of basin, surrounded by high hills. In 
the course of a couple of hours, the whole ol the s; th regiment, 
with our gallant general and suite, ascended this ddlieuU ghaut. 
From this eminence wo muld see a great distance , and on every 
hill we could discern signals, whult were i ommumealed from post 
to post. From this we concluded that the enemy had gained infor- 
mation of our approach , hut I do not think they knew whereabout# 
we were, as will appear afterwards, but merely that some of our 
troops had mart In d from their old ground. 

‘ What will not good examples elicit on the minds of soldiers t 
Our gallant general walked every yard of this critical march, en- 
couraging his men. These well-timed examples will accomplish 
wonders. The question now was, bow to get the guns up, and the 
powder and shot ; but those who are accustomed to wars in India 
are not often at a loss for expedients. Having got all the men up, 
except the rear-guard, the pioneers went to work with their pick- 
axes, some making a road, and others felling trees. As we were 
but two regiments, the general's primary object was to place our 
little force to the best advantage. This accomplished, the guns 
were our next object. Having cut a good deal of the most promi- 
nent part of the bill away, and laid trees on the ascent, as a footing 
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for the elephants, these animals were made to approach it, which 
the first did with some reluctance and fear. He looked up, shook 
his head ; and, when forced by his driver, he roared pileoudv. 
There can be no question, in my opinion, that this sagacious aniuml 
was competent instinctively to judge of the practicability of the 
artificial flight of steps thus constructed j for, the moment some 
little alteration had been made, he seemed willing to approach. 
He then commenced his examination and scrutiny, by pressing with 
his trunk the trees that had been thrown across ; and, after this, he 
put his fore-leg on, with great caution, raising the fore part of his 
body so as to throw its weight on the tree. This done, he seemed 
satisfied as to its stability. The next step for him to ascend b> 
was a projecting rock, which we could not remove. Here the same 
sagacious examination took place, the elephant keeping his flat side 
close to the side of lie hank, and leaning against it. The next step 
was against a tree } but this, on the first pressure of his trunk, he 
did not like. Here his driver made use of the most endearing 
epithets, such as, “ Wonderful, my life," — “ Well done, my dear,"—- 
“ My dove," — “My son," — “My wife:" — but all these endearing 
appellations, of which elephants are so fond, would not induce him 
to try again, borce was at length resorted to, and the elephant 
roared terrifically, but would not move. Something was then 
removed ; he seemed satisfied, as before ; and he in time ascended 
that stupendous ghaut. On his reaching the top, his delight was 
visible in a most eminent degree ; he caressed his keeper, and 
threw the dirt about in a most playful manner. Another elephant, 
a much jonnger animal, was now to follow. He had watched the 
accent of the other with the most intense interest, making motions 
all the while, as though he was assisting him, by shouldering him 
up the acclivity ; — such gestures as I have seen some men make 
when spectators of gymnastic exercises. When he saw his comrade 
up, he evinced his pleasure, by giving a salute something like the 
found of a trumpet. When called upon to take his turn, however, 
he seemed much alarmed, and would not act at all without force. 
When he was two steps up, he slipped, but recovered himself, by 
digging his toes in the earth. With the exception of this little 
accident, he ascended exceedingly well. When this elephant was 
near the top, the other, who had already performed his task, ex- 
tended his trunk to the assistance of his brother in distress, round 
which the younger animal entwined his, and thus reached the sum- 
mit of the ghaut in safety. Having both accomplished their task, 
their greeting was as cordial ns if they had been long sepanted 
from each other, and had just escaped from some perilous achieve- 
ment. They mutually embraced each other, and stood face to face 
For a considerable time, as if whisking congratulations. Their 
driver then made them salam to the general, who ordered them five 
rupees each for sweetmeats. On this reward of their merit being 
ordered, they immediately returned thanks hy another sajam.’ — 
Vol. ii. pp. 64 — 7*2- 
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Philosophical Opinions and Maxims of tub Hindoos. 

( Extracted from thnr Sacred Hooks.) 

This whole world is but an emanation from the Great Brahma. 

1 he soul is an inseparable portion of the great universal mind 
in other words, of Brahma. Like the. Being from whom it etua- 
uutci., it is therefore indestructible. It knows no distinction of 
time j it is free, immutable, eternal. The wind cannot pierce it, 
fire cannot burn it, water cannot drown it, the earth cannot absorb 
it. It is beyond the reach of the elements, invulnerable, invisible, 
universal, subsisting in all places and at all times, and victorious 
over death. 

oully not this pure emanation of Brahma by sordid vices. As 
the tortoise returns within its shell, so does the wise man retire 
within himself from the influence of the senses. Let but one 
passion throw off the joke of reason, and wisdom will bo to the 
soul like water poured into a vessel without bottom. 

The first and he-»t adoration is to fulfil one’s destiny. Man was 
not formed for duration only, but to run the risk prescribed by 
fate. 

An ordinary duty well performed, is of more value than the 
highest, if fulHlhd inadequately. 

Let no duty be t arried to excess ; even honey can kill, if mixed 
with poison. 

Good works, so far from being renounced, as some vainly teach, 
are the medium through which we must arrive at happiness with 
the gods. We must do good to complete the plan of Brahma. 

(iood and evil are necessary, nor can one exist '"without the 
other. They are as inseparable as fire and smoke. 

Eternal nature lias three great qualities, from the opposition and 
combination of which result all the appcaraiues, moial and phy- 
sical, of the universe : these are, ‘laliva, truth ; Rajas, passion ; and 
Tamas, darkness. Matter and mind are the same, and equally 
affected by the incessan operations of these great principles. These 
operations and their results const it te the Maya, or incomprehen- 
sible magic of Brahma : they proceed from him, and subsist in him. 
He is the air which fills uil things, yet remains uninfluenced by 
them. He is the bond of the universe, the thread which connects 
the beads of a neck- lace. 

If good works are necessary, so also is faith. We must believe 
in Brahma, and make his nature the subject of our frequent 
meditation. 

Wisdom is better than sacrifice. Like a skilful pilot, it will 
guide our bark through the ocean of sin. 
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Wisdom destroys the power of sin, as fire consumes the dried 
branch. 

Passion encircles this world just as smoke surrounds the fire. It 
watches for opportunities of admission even into the bosoms of 
holy Moonys. 

Repress the first incentives to evil, which may easily be sub- 
dued. Believe not those who say, that to conquer our passions, 
and change our inclinations, is to wash the elephant. 

Brahma writes the destiny of every child on its forehead; but, 
though our lot be unalterably fixed, our virtue or vice is the work 
of our own hands. 

Naraka, or hell, has three gates — lust, anger, and avarice. 
The Bridge of Indr a has also three — prajer, almsgiving, and penance. 

lie who has faith, obtains wisdom ; and by wisdom, sin is over- 
come. As the serpent casts its skin, so ma\ man cast off his vices. 

To enjoy the blessings of life, without grateful acknowledgments 
to Heaven, is downright robbery. 

As a melodious voice is the boast of the nightingale, so is chastity 
thut of a woman. 

Though the soul is imprisoned within a city which has nine 
gates, (the body,) it is ever present to Brahma, and ever united with 
him. 

Perfection may be attained by all. The Moony is like the 
solitary lamp, the blaze of which is never disturbed by the wind. 
Desires pass through his soul, just as rivers How into the sea : as 
the mass of waters is not increased in the one case, no more is his 
tranquillity disturbed in the other. 

All knowledge is hut vanity to him who neglects to lead a good 
life and honour Brahma. 

Happy is he who controls the five natural senses. 

The body is strengthened by nerves, and the soul by friendship. 

We should love our neighbours as we do our own offspring. 

He who is humble, and who employs no other language than 
that which is mild and sweet, has no need of ornaments ; his con- 
duct is his nobility. 

A woman who uses economy, is the glory of her husband. 

Though women spring from sin, they may arrive at the gods by 
purity ami chastity. . 

There can be no greater sinner than he who hunts for his neigh- 
bour's wife. 

Music may be sweet to those who have not heard the prattling 
of their children. 

AFthe earth supports those who trample it underfoot, and tear 
open its bosom in cultivating it, so ought we to return good 
lor evil. 
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To be angry with a superior, is a great crime but it is a greater 
to be angry with an inferior. 

The injuries which we inflict on others, will always pursue us, as 
the shadow follows the moving body. 

A man, who in his need receives a benefit from another, should 
that benefit be small as a mu*tard-seed, ought to consider it as large 
as a palm-tree. 

To a poor man rice is a most acceptable gift ; yet is it less ac- 
ceptable than sweetness of speech. 

The happiness of man hereafter is proportioned to his virtue. 
He who is eminently good, who knows the sublime doctrines of 
Brahma, and has mastered his passions, is by death united imme- 
diately to Brahnuf. flis soul is like the pure breeze, which is ab- 
sorbed in the Foot do chattuma, or soul of the universe. He who 
dies before he has had time to attain perfection, inhabits the ides- 
tial regions for a certain number of ages, and returns to earth with 
the sum of merit he lias acquired, to finish his holy career. But 
the man who has not known Brahma, and ha-» confined his adora- 
tion to inful tor deities, shall inhabit the regions in which those 
deities reside, until the time appointed for his return to earth. 


Slwk Tradi: at the Island or Nias, Singapore. 

In 18*20, in compliance with the repeated solicitations of many of 
the principal chiefs of the Island of Nias for the protection of the 
Company, Sir T. S. Raffles, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bcncoo- 
• leu, deputed Mr. Prince, accompanied by the late Doctor Jack, to 
visit the i land, and to form there, if deemed advisable, one or more 
settlements in situations that might appear best adapted for the 
purpose. Their first object was to ascertain to whom the actual 
sovereignty of the island belonged, and whether there were any 
supreme authority competent to enter into terms with them for the 
whole ; but they found that none such existed. To the King of 
Acheen, the people of Nias acknowledged no subjection, and it did 
not appear that his authority ever prevailed in the island. The 
whole country, it was found, had b.*en immemorially divided among 
a number of independent chiefs, with whom it became necessary to 
form separate agreements. The northern districts as far south as 
a Port called Gunong Lem ho. had long considered themselves 
under the protection of the Company, and had even been in the 
habit of hoisting the English flag, and making appeals and 
references to Natal, an acknowledgment which wa9 paid in con- 
sequence of assistance whith had been afforded them against 
Acbeenese pirates who infested their -coasts, *and at one time 
threatened a serious invasion. 
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'Proceeding to visit the principal port, Mr. Prince and Dr. Jack 
invited the chiefs connected with each to a conference, the result of 
all which was an agreement under which British settlements were 
made at the ports of Tello Dalam and Lavngo, and parties of 
sepoys landed to secure the respectability of the ting. 

The interest which the island of Nias then possessed, has in a 
great measure passed away with the cession of Bencoolen and our 
other settlements on the west coast of Sumatra; but the report of 
the mission, addressed to Sir T. S. Rallies, a copy of which is now 
before us, is an ably written document, and contains a minute 
account of the slave-trade as carried on at Nias, which we deem of 
sufficiently permanent interest to be laid before our readers. The 
evila of .ouch a traffic arc depicted in a manner well calculated to 
inspire distrust of the eulogiums which have been lavished on this 
commerce, a* conducing highly to the happiness of ail who are 
fortunate enough to become its victims. 

' All the evils,’ says the report, ' arising from the imperfection of 
their civil institutions, have been aggravated and increased bv the 
odious traffic in slaves ; and, as this subject is one of pecul.ar 
interest, we have been particular in obtaining the most minute 
information concerning its extent, causes, and origin. The greatest 
number ot slaves has hitherto been exported from Lemeinbawa and 
lello Dalam ; those from the northern ports have been much 
fewer. It is by no means easy to get an exact at count of their 
numbers, some endeavouring to extenuate and diminish it, and 
others equally desirous of magnifying it, according as they wished 
to give us a favourable impression of their conduct or a high idea 
of their wealth ; and the very nature of the trade, in some mea- 
sure, precludes exactness, from a comparison, however, of these 
different accounts, checked by an estimate of the number of vessels 
retorting thither, and the value of their imports, we are satisfied 
that the annual number exported 1ms not fallen short of 1 , 500 . 
According to some accounts, moic than this Ims been carried from 
Lemembawa alone ; but we think the above estimate will be found 
nearer the truth. 1 hey are purchased chiefly by Acheenesc and 
Chinese vessels; the latter ot which carry them to Pedang and 
Batavia. 

* The circumstances that attend this traffic are no less revolting 
to humanity than those which marked it on the coast of Africa. 
The unhappy victims, tom by violence from their friends and 
country, Hnd delivered, pinioned band and foot, to the dealers in 
human ttesli, are kept bound during tbe whole course of the 
voyage — a precaution which is considered necessary to the safety 
oLibe crew. Instances have occurred where the captivew have 
•ailed a moment of liberty to snatch up the first weapon within 
thfltf, reach, stab tdl whom they encountered, and complete tbe 
»c«ne by leaping overboard and voluntarily seeking a watery death. 
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In their own country, the Nias people rarely make use of rice as 
food, .mtf are almost unacquainted with the use of nuet. The sud- 
den change of diet to which they are subjected on hoard ship, added 
to the confinement and dejection of luttul, prove fatal to many. Of 
a cargo of thirty slaves, twenty have been known to perish before 
the conclusion of the voyage , and on n moderate calculation it 
mav he estimated, that, of the total number purchased, one fourth 
never reach their destination, hut fall victims to the various circum- 
sunees ;ibove mentioned. 

‘ On the scenes of violence that take place in the country itself, 
in 1 he search for victims, it will he needless to dwell ; they cun lie 
belter imagined than dc'cnla d, We shall merely relate one well 
authenticated instance, as given by an c)e-\\ilncss. 

' A plan had been hod to attack a -ingle insulated house inha- 
b led by a man, his wife, and childien, and to -ei/e the whole 
i.innlv. At 1 he appointed hour, the house was surrounded ; but 
th ■ man no sooner discovered bus situation, understood the purpose, 
and saw that there was no escape, than he locked huusclt into the 
mner apartment, drew Ins kris, killed lirst his wite and children, 
and then plunged it into his own breast, preferring death to a hie of 

slavery. 

‘ .Such are the circumstances which our inqniiies have brought to 
Ighl. It is impos-ihle to view a people po^-es-ed of such high 
qualities as wc have described, subject to su< h evils, without feeling 
the strongest interest in their iavour. They have appealed to 
llnt.un for protection : they have placid themselves under her flag, 
and now look to her tor the restoration of peace and tranquillity to 
tin ,r disirat ted country* We cannot forbear record. rig the reumrka- 
y'r exp ession of one of the duels of Tello Dalam, on our threaten- 
ing to leave the place in displeasure, if he failed to comply with * 
Tequest we had made : he earnestly entreated us not to harbour 
Midi a thought for a moment : “ Have patience with us,” he said; 
4 ‘ we are ignorant, nnmstructed p -ople ; hut wc are desirous of ob- 
taining the means of improvement. Formerly, we looked to the 
Malays and Aeheene-e • hut they deceived us : if you should now 
desert us, from whom can we entertain any hope ?” 

' With a view to ascertain th- he-t means of clfecting the sup- 
pression of this nefarious commerce, we have been minute in our 
inquiries into the causes and origin of -lavery in Pulo Nias, and the 
mode iu which slaves are procured. Slavery is recognised by their 
laws and customs ; it is the punishment ordained for certain crimes j 
and it is permitted as the ultimate resource in cases of debt, i hese 
customs have no doubt beeu much increased in severity by the 
temptatpus of an external demand, and are often employed on very 
slight pretences; but they are quite inadequate to account for the 
great number# actually exported. We have abundant proof that 
the greater number are mode slaves by open and actual violence . 

Oriental Herald , Vol. 20. 2 A 
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The Rajahs had little hesitation in admitting the fact, but said, the 
system originated with foreigners, and that the source of the evil 
was without. In fact, the temptation of exorbitant gain, and the 
persuasion of the dealers who report to the ports, prove too much 
for their self-denial, and induce the more unprincipled among them 
to have recourse to every means of fraud, stratagem, or violence, to 
procure victinih to their avarice. 

* It must not be forgotten to record the few instances we have 
met with of chiefs who-.e virtue has been proof against temptation. 
Those of Hoheeli and (iunong Lembo deserve, in this respect, the 
highest praise : not only have they prohibited the traflic in their 
own districts, but even refuse to allow the trails. t of slaves from 
the interior, or the disposal of them, in any manner, at their respec- 
tive ports. We have had ‘'till greater reason to be satisfied with 
the conduct of the Rajah of lAUiiembawa : on first opening the sub- 
ject to him, and explaining our views aad intentions, he expressed 
his own approbation, but wished to communicate with the chief of 
the interior, with whom he was connected, before entering into such 
important engagements. The answer proved unfavourable, and 
the Rajah was threatened with vengeance if he received us. Alter 
some consultation, however, he came on board and acquainted us, 
that he was deteunmed to disregard the threats ot the interior chief, 
and to enter into agreements with us. lie professed himself ready 
to place himself under our authority, and to shut his port against 
all exportation of -laves, on condition of our affording protection 
and encouragement to its legitimate commerce. This was pecu- 
liarly gratifying, as Lemembawa has hitherto been the greatest slave- 
port on ti\ - island, and therefore the one where we expected to meet 
with the greatest difiicilties. Indeed, it is but justice to the different 
chiefs to say, that, on full discussion, they entered into our views' 
with regard to the slave-trade with more cordiality than could have 
been expected. 

* The measures, therefore, to be adopted for its suppression, ap- 
pear to divide themselves into three branches : t 1st, To check, as 
much as possible, the external demand ; l 2d, To endeavour to soften 
and modify the severity of the native customs • and 3d, To provide 
the means of relief to debtors, and -uch as, by existing usages, arc 
liable to the condition of slavery. The first depends upon our vigi- 
lance; and we have accordingly established such port regulations, 
{they had Jormed settlements, and hoisted the British colours J and 
adopted such local arrangements, as may facilitate this object, by 
obliging all vessels to take a pass or port clearance from the Com- 
pany’s representative at Telia Dalam or L&vago, and directing the 
Confiscation of any vessel or boat in which slaves may be discovered* 
*' * The second object will he of slower attainment : the change in 
^httlr customs will be effected gradually and by persuasion ; and se- 
veral practices wdl fall into disuse of themselves, when the tempta- 
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non which maintain* them is withdrawn : and the chief** luxe, on 
the whole, shown so much willingness lo attend to our sugges- 
tions, that we entertain hopes of great improv ement as our influence 
extend* We have declared, that no Malay or other foreign settler 
shall in future be permitted lo avail himself of the native custom in 
regard to debts, either to reeovei Mieh exorbitant interest, or to 
povso** himself of the person of his debtor, and, as thev are the 
pniii ipal agents of the slave-trad \ and h no most of the disposable 
capitals in their hands, this prohibitum will be attended with good 
effects. The domestic slaves ot the Nia-> people them-elves are 
eon sale red as pait of the family and are never parted with to fo- 
reigners. so that their condition is less a -ubjui of comme eration. 

‘ In reference It) the third point, the means of affording relief to 
debtor-*, and enabling Midi persons to redeem themselves from 
slavery, vve determined, >o full consideration of the subject, to 
ad<*pt the principles of the n filiations framed bv von, (Sir T. 8. 
Hallies.) for the retorm of the Mengiring system at Bencoolen, 
vvhiili appeared to us admirably adap'cd to the circumstances of 
this Island, and to afford the utmost rJicf to tin* il liior, consistent 
will* I ho | us i claims of tin* > re htor Xunvahh to these, any per- 
son who had f.dieu into the condition id’ a slave or was liable to it 
bom inabili.y to }iav the .miount of Ins debt, no Jit rede in himself 
hy entering into a voluntatv coin rail with anv peison who should 
agree to pav the amount, to s»-rv e for a spei t lie 1 period of time, 
piopnrinuiate to the sum paid, mu h mm bem^ considered as an ad- 
vaii«v to be liqual ited by a ivrtam delind * **er\ ice to lie rendered by 
the debtor. 'I hi*", m lieu of absolute and unlimited slavery, will be 
-ub-tiliited a s\ stem of free and voluntarv eontraef, bv wliich the 
d* lilor or slave enters at once on all the privileges of freedom, sub- 
mit only to the fulfilment of an equitable contrai t, at l he same time 
that the interest of the creditor is fully «cnir*d. 

1 A {dan soobvtou-ly henelinal and equitable, could not fail to 
meet with tin* com tirretue ol tin* Nias chiefs, as it m fait, gives as 
mm h security to the < reditor a- the present *-yst( m of slavery, and 
is m an eminent degree favourable to the debtor. We required of 
the different Hajahs the numbT v*f person- at pre-. *nt in a state of 
slavery on account of debt, in order to take measures for effecting 
their redemption on the above principle as -oott as practicable • and 
the result of these inquiries ‘•tronglv proves what we have above 
asserted, that the majority of the slaves are made so by violence, or 
on wry unjust pretences ; for we scarcely met with an instance in 
which they had a single slave on hand whose redemption or safe 
they wished to effUt. r l he answer w r as uniformly, ‘We have 
none; but, if you wish to purchase slaves, wait a few days, and 
you may ha*c alittndred.” On inquiring further how this was 
to be effected^** found that they had only to send notice 
to their agents, aittotig the interior Kajuhs, and aoy number were 
^ • 2 A 2 
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forthwith brought down hound. They probably sent word to ratrh 
go many slave*- with as much indifference as they would have given 
an order to catch *-o ninny hogs for the same purpose. The fact is, 
the arrival of the trading boats, which takes place at a certain season, 
is the signal for universal rapine and violence throughout the in- 
terior : hostile tribes endeavour to entrap stragglers belonging ‘to 
their opponents; and the most frivolous pretences are resorted to, 
where violence is not deemed expedient. 

* It is painful to dwell on this part of the picture ; but we hope 
the time is not far distant, when, with the temptation from without, 
these scenes of violence will cease and be forgotten, tranquillity tie 
restored, and industry, no longer repressed by inse< urity and danger, 
awake to new hie and to new energies. We think the measures 
now commenced, if followed up and extended, arc adequate to effect 
these desiiable objects, and we trust that the people of these inter- 
esting islands will hereafter look to the period ot their placing them- 
selves under the fostering care of Britain, as the commencement of 
a better era and of happier times. 

‘ The benefits arising from the abolition of the slave-trade, will 
not be confined to the relief of the unhappy victims alo le, but 
will he much more evt nsivciy felt as the first step to the civilisation 
of the country, and the* removal of the greatest check to industry. 
Independently of the hahi s of < ruelty and rapine which it tends to 
infuse, the exorbitant profits it holds out, like those of gambling, 
create an aversion to the slower advantages of legitimate com- 
merce and agricultural labour. In order to convey their pro* 
ducc to the sea-ports, the inhabitants of the interior are at 
present obliged to unite into paities ofse\eral hundreds, all com- 
pletely armed, and with their loads of rice on their hacks, descend 
in order of battle to the shores to dispose of it. Such is the general 
insecurity and distrust, t lint the husbandman goes armed to his 
labour iu the fields, that they select the most dilhcult situations for 
their villages, and construet their houses with every precaution 
against surprise. Their laws have, from the temptation of the slave- 
trade, acquired a savage and cruel character, that was'prohably ori- 
ginally unknown to them ; and feuds have been perpetuated that 
would probably otherwise have long since passed into oblivion. It 
is unnecessary to |*>int out the innumerable advantages that must 
arise from stopping the source from whence all these evils have 
flowed. It will require no special interposition of foreign influence; 
the course of improvement will be spontaneous and natural ; con- 
fidence will gradually be restored ; the operations of agriculture and 
commerce will uo longer be interrupted; and British influence may 
be exerted with success, reconciling feuds and re-uniting the now 
divided and hostile tribes into a community of interests ; while those 
1ft V* which derive their worst features from the facility of selling 
alfevee* will, by degrees, fall into disuse, and give way to a milder 
code .’ — Bengal Chronicle, April , 24, 1828. 
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Suttees. — (From 9 The India Gazette.') 

In our correspondence department will be found an account of 
a woman rescued from a Suttee, principally through European in- 
strumentality. Fire had absolutely been set to the pile, and the 
poor woman had sustained considerable injury before she could 
make her escape good. In this instance the woman does not ap- 
]>eur to have been fastened down : the consequence was, that, when 
the agony of her situation became too great, the impulse of nature 
became more powerful than the dogmas of superstition ; and she 
obeved it. 

We have also much pleasure in referring our readers to an inge- 
nious proposal respecting Suttees, which, it adopted, we doubt not, 
would ere long put an entire stop to that horrible custom. 

To the Editor of * The India Gazette.' 

Mir/uporo, 15th Juuo, 1828. 

Sir, — May I brg the favour of your inserting in your paper the 
following account of a Suttee that occurred in this neighbourhood A 
short ti ne since, wdien the presence of a few European gentlemen 
was happily the means of rescuing an unfortunate and deluded 
young widow from self-immolation. 

Hearing that a Suttee was about to take place alxiut four miles 
from this cantonment, I repaired to the spot, accompanied by ae- 
\eral officers, in the hope ot dissuading the unhappy woman from 
burning herself with the body ot her deceased husband, but ut all 
events to see that no measures of coercion were used to compel her 
to this rash act. 

On reaching the ground, we found a vast concourse of people 
assembled to witness the horrid scene, waiting with great unxiety 
for the magistrate’s purw.mnah permitting the sacrifice. Some 
considerable tune, however, elapsed before i lie* police officers ar- 
rived with the magistrate’s permission to allow the button to take 
place, under such restrictions as the regulations of the service en- 
join. During this interval, every endeavour was made to induce the 
misguided and infatuated woman to abandon her resolution of de- 
stroying herself. Protection and support were promised to her and 
her family, provided she would relinquish her horrid purpose. She 
rejected every proposal, however, wiih di s *dain, but with mildness, 
Obstinately bent on self-destruction. W hen the Darogah arrived 
from the city w ith the magistrate's purwannah, she expressed the 
greatest delight, and, with a hrm step and a mind undaunted, re- 
paired to the banks of the Ganges where the pile was raided, followed 
by a mob of deluded zealots, who evinced as much anxiety to 
witness the horrid spectacle as an English crowd would a pugilistic 
fight. On reaching the riv^r, she went through the ceremony of 
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bathing with the* bodv ot her deceased husband, changed her dress, 
distributed her ornaments amongst her female relatives and friends, 
receiving m return trout the Brahmins who surrounded her, gar- 
lands ot flowers and scented oils, with which she anointed herself. 
This purification being over, she seated herselt on the ground close to 
the pile, surrounded by a crowd ot old women and Brahmins, whose 
countenances displayed, in strong and niaiked lineaments, the de- 
light they felt at the determined and unshaken fortitude of their 
victim. An unlooked for delay now occurred, there not being a 
sufficiency of wood ; and, durii g this interval, attempts were again 
niadc to divcrl her from her cruel purpose : hut she continued Ann, 
smiling and singing, tiie old women and Brahmins clapping their 
hands and shouting m chorus. The pile was quickly replenished 
with fuel, and surrounded with large bundles ot jowuli or brushwood, 
that her suflV rings might be as short as possible. 'Hie awful mo- 
ment of destruction had now arrivtd; and, with atrampnl eiuinie- 
nancc and a mind not at all shaken from its purpose, she rose from 
the ground, walked several times round the pile, distributed flowers 
to the mob, who eagerly pressed to uceive some tokens from lur, 
and then mounted the pile singing all the time, accompanied with 
the shouts of the multitude, and the discordant sounds of the Indian 
drum and pipe On reaching the summit, she seated herself m the 
centre ; nnd the body of lur deceased husband (a bloated mass ot 
putrefaction) was laid carefully across her lap. I lie e isis was now 
at hand ; and a piece of lighted cow-dung, surrounded with a wisp 
of straw, was handed to her father-in-law, who walked round the 
pile shouting and brandishing the lighted straw, the victim clap- 
ping her hands apparently exulting in the doom that awaited her. 
The brushwood was set lire to in severnl places, and soon m-e 
into an awful and majestic blaze, aided by a strong westerly wind. 

I shall never forget tins appalling moment. As the flames reached 
her, l observed her move, as if about to lie down, that the conflict 
might the sooner he over ; hut what was mv astonishment and de- 
light to see her make a jump from the pile, throwing the body of 
her husband from her lap with a strong convulsive start ! She had 
scarcely readied the ground, when ail attending Brahmin rushed 
upon her ; and she sunk on the ground in a state ot exhaustion, and, 
but for our instant interference, would have been hurled again on the 
fire A sc me o< confusion, us you may suppose, ensued; but no at- 
tempt at violence was made. An avenue through the crowd was 
soon formed ; and we had the proud satidaciion of conducting this 
infatuated devotee to Br.d.mimca! influence from the ground to her 
village, where die now is, and. I believe, th inklul for her, rescue. 
Her kick and arms were dreadfully burnt ; and, what with the ex- 
haustion of hunger, and the fatigue and anxiety she underwent for 
three days picumis to the day of the Suttee, it is a mirad? that 
nature did not sink under the severe penance. 
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No intoxicating drugs were administered to stuffy her, so far ns 
I could ascertain ; and the determined heroic fortitude she displayed 
throughout the whole of the ceremony, till the moment of pum and 
trial, was worthy a better cause, and would have done honour to a 
Christian martyr. 

Such, Sir, are the particulars of this Suttee, which require no 
comment, nor should l have troubled you with this long detail, but 
for my anxiety and desire that the Government should be made ac- 
quainted with the happy -result that ensues fiom the presence of a 
few Europeans ; a> t feel assured, that, in nine cases out of ten. 
force is made use of to compel the victim to adhere to her horrid 
purpose. The days of martyrdom happily do not now exist, and 
it requ res no common m.nd to bear the pains and tortures of firej 
and I havejjltle doubt, that, if the European authority or magistrate 
were always present (when cin um-tauces of locality admit of it) 
on the occasion of a Suttee, the practice so abhorrent to the feelings 
of humanity, might soon be abolished altogether. — I am, Sir, your 
obedumt servant, 

* An Eve -W itnrsii. 

To the Editor of 1 The India Gazette.' 

dune, 1828. 

Sir, — During a late residence at home, [ observed that nothing 
interested the people ot England m connection with our Empire here 
so much as the Suttees: I might say that little else appeared to at- 
tract their serious attention towards the East. Indubitably, they 
hate horrible and disgusting sacrifices, wlmh, as a Chmstiaa people 
and as human he tigs wc should oppose by all lawful and prudent 
means : to nppo-e them otherwise miqhl increase the evil we 
desire to prevent. 1 have frequently thought on the subject, — as who 
in India, deserving the name of a reflecting being, has not ? — and it 
appears to me that, without any unjustifi lble interference even with 
a prejudice, (for Suttee is admitted, on all hands, to be no religious 
obligation,) we might give a great, immcdt ite, and, ultimately, a 
complete check to the practice. My plan has for its ba-i» no ela- 
borate theory, neither does it include for its means any severe penal 
enactments • it is founded on the acknowledg' d feelings id* human 
nature, and requires few agents beyond their unrestrained influence. 
Briefly, I would propose — 1st. That one or more spaces be appro- 
priated in each ?il!ah to the perf »rmance of Suitce, and, fiat any 
attempt to evade the law, hv pra« tisiug the r.le in any other place, 
be made punishable. 2d. I he space so appropriated should lie 
walled io to the height of twenty feet, and luv * only one entrance, 
protected by a strong gate ; the wall might be spiked, or better if 
exteriorly guarded by sepoys. 3d. No mie should, und r any pre- 
fence, enter the inclosure; that is to say, af^er the pile had been 
prepared, and the body of the deceased person deposit* I on it 
but the Suttee, the principally officiating Brahmin, and two or three 
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trusty officers of the Police. 4th. Immediately the woman had en- 
tered, the crowd which naturally attends on such occasions, should 
be called upon and compelled to disperse. 5th. Three hours should 
be allowed to elapse between the entrance of the Suttee and the 
lighting of the pile. During this period, it should, on all practicable 
occasions, be the duty of the magistrate to visit the proposed vic- 
tim. If she continue determined, the sacrifice must go on ; for so 
resolute a person would probably only be prevented from burning, 
to practise some other mode of self-destruction ; but I ftel ex- 
tremely doubtful, whether, in nine cases out of ten, the -nmlue 
would go on. Remove the mighty stimulus of being * the observed 
of all observers,’ the intoxication of vanity; the persuasions of 
friends, anxious for the honour of the family, or influenced by bunr 
motives ; the noise of music and* shoutings ; the encouraging pre- 
sence of an admiring multitude , above all, lessen the diflii ullv of 
a retreat, by not dem tiding that it should be made in the face of an 
immense concourse, whose adoration would, bv such a proceeding, 
be changed to instant scorn , — and then see wheth r the list of sui- 
cidal burnings would < nniinue so horribly replete as at present. I am 
of course aware of the little attention usually paid to a newspaper 
speculation, and I cannot hope for mine that it should be spared 
from the general fate, but I offer it with a chance that the hints 
conveyed may meet the eye of some more able person, who may 
think them worthy of deeper consideration, and throw into com- 
plete form the plan which I have but imperfectly ske!< lied. 

The exper incut mb lit be tried in the stronghold of Suttees, in the 
immediate vie miry ol Calcutta , unless, indeed, it were deemed ad- 
visable to essay the nobler and more worthy, but more hazardous one. 
of prohibiting the frightful practice openly and boldly, at once and 
for ever. — I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

II. 


Statistical Details Respecting the Province of Basmin 

Wk have been favoured with the following statistical details re- 
garding the Piovinee of Baskin, collected whilst it was under the 
control of the British authorities. 

The district of Bassein is bounded on the north by the Pasfoem 
nullah or crock, wli.ch falls into the Irawadi a Jittie above Meyaon, 
and on the south by the sea. On the east, the In, wad. divines u 
from the province of Dalln ; and on the west, a range of moun- 
tains, running parallel to the coast, separates it from Gna-Ginung, 
which, however, tor some years past, has been added to the Ha.vt.ii 
district, which makes the sea the boundary. The urea com t m<d 
within these limits, is estimated at nine thousand miles. , 
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The country is low, and, except where cleared for cultivation, 
overrun with jungle and forest. Jt is watered by the two great 
branches of the Irrawadi, into which that river divides a little above 
Henzada, the most westerly of which falls into the sea at Negrais, 
and is known as the Hussein river. The mam or Patano brunch 
passes Donabcw and Pantano, and sends off the Rangoon brunch, 
and proceeds to the sea between Dalla and Hussein, forming many 
ramifications in its course. The Hussein river offers many facilities 
to navigation ; and ships of burthen may ascend fifty miles above 
the town. In the dry season, however, there is no tlow of water 
into it from the Irrawadi, the communication at the head of the 
river being interrupted by south hanks. Small boats are sometimes 
dragged across. The opening of the river is generally awaited for 
trading with the upper provinces*-. but there is always a circuitous 
route open by the Pantano branch. Towards the end of the rains, 
the country is generally under water for some days. There are 
about one hundred lakes m the Hussein township, ami twenty -?ev A iv 
in that of Pantano, at which fisheries are established. There is 
little intercourse in this part of the Hurman territory, except by 
water. 

The climate of Hussein is considered temperate. The heat is 
seldom oppressive, being moderated by the sea-breeze in the hot 
weather, and by the moist atmosphere of the rains whilst, irom No- 
vember to February, the weather is unld and pleasant. The de- 
tachment stationed at Hass m from November 1S C J5 to June )8‘20, 
offered no cases of general disease, and the Natives are very healthy. 

The quality of the soil is various; some places yielding seven 
hundred baskets of paddy per yoke, whilst others return less than 
one-third of that quantity. The rice cultivation is much the same 
as that of India. >\Iuize is al-o grown in considerable quantities, 
but chiefly about the towns or gardens. Yams, both red and white, 
of a superior description, are reared, as arc sweet potatoes und 
other farinaceous roots. Sesame and the palm a ('hri*ii are grown 
in gardens. Wood oil is obtained in the province: and a tree called 
tungo-peng, from the fruit and seed of which an oil, used for lamps, 
is expressed, grows wild in abundance. Tobacco is but little culti- 
vated, and is of inferior quality ; and the same may be said of the 
sugar-cane. Indigo and cotton, which grow in the upper parts of 
the province, might be ea*>ily extended; but the; chief object of 
cultivation in the district is grain. Palms are not numerous, and 
areca nuts are imported from Hengal : cocoa-nuts are also bought 
from the Andamans, although the tree is plentiful about Hassein. 
Cocoa-nut oil is not procurable. Mungo and jack trees arc nume- 
rous, and the Marinin and other fruit trees grow wild. 

Silk and cotton goods, of a coarse kind, are manufactured in the 
province for domestic consumption; but those of a better descrip- 
tion are imported from Ava or Bengal. Common earthenware is 
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fabricated in abundance, as well as the few iron implements that 
are in use; as duos, knives, spears, the tees of the smaller pugodaa, 
and the fastening for house and ship building; ; which latter arts 
may he considered upon a respectable footing. 

The internal trade of the country was formerly considerable. 
The articles sent from Hassein, were rice, salt, balachong, and 
salted and dried fish ; the returns for which were silk clothes, 
lackered-ware, tobacco, onions, tamar.nds, cotton, lac, lacker, petro- 
leum, petroleum oil, dammer, iron, saltpetre and sulphur. The 
conveyance of these articles was by boats of large size, which 
assembled about the end of April, ready to take advantage of the 
rising of the river, and the prevailing winds from the south. In 
the want of wind, the progress of the large boats was stopped, or 
made only by wuipmg, so tliaf it was often necessary to transfer 
their cargoes to smaller boats, or sell them at the first mart. Ihc 
productions of the district, or those of internal import, were ex- 
ported for areca nuts and piece goods, chicHy to Rangoon ; but 
boats of a laige dimension were annually sent to Chittagong, and 
even to Dacca, before the late war- 

The province of Hussein is said to have contained, formerly, thirty- 
two townships ; but of these only eight remain : Hussein, Pantano, 
Kaybong, Donahcw, Zayloom, Ilen/.adu, Kanao, and Miaou ; each 
of these is subdivided into districts, e.uh district containing a num- 
ber of villages • thus the township of Hussein itself comprises twelve 
divisions, and 1 14 villages, besides tinny- seven villages unattached. 
A Sugi is at i he head of each village division, and each township is 
under a Myosugi. These oil ices are, in general, henditary; and 
they seem to involve a proprietary claim to the land, at least, during 
the pleasure of the King, who is the only landholder in his domi- 
'tiions, ami bestows or retracts the lands at will. 

The population of the province is exceedingly scanty, particularly 
in the lower distret*. The three townships ot Hussein, Pantano, and 
Kuybong, were found to tontum about fifty thousand persons, Bur- 
mans and Taboos, and thirty thousand Karinns and Kyens, milking 
about twelve to the square mile. Taking the whole province, how- 
ever, the proportion may be calculated ut double that rate, or twenty- 
four to tlie square mile. The Hurmun mid Talien population is 
most usually on the hanks of the river- and creeks, and theKarians 
urc to be found mostly upon the smaller nullahs. The fCyens and 
Zabamgs chiefly inhabit the hill forests, in situations considered by 
the oilier tribes as unhealthy. According to general rejiort, the 
province has been some time on the decline, and the existence of 
extensive vestiges of jxqmlation eontirms the assertion. The town 
of Bassein, which now contains three thousand souls, formerly had 
thirty thousand. The decline has been progressive, attributable 
chiefly to bad government ; but the late war contributed to desolate 
the country, not so much by the casualties of military operation as 
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by the compulsory abandonment of rheir dwellings by the people, 
and the prevalence of genera! anarchy and confusion. 

The Burmese, Taliens, Karians.atui Kyens, have all different lan- 
guages; hut the Burmese is generdly understood. The diulccts of 
the two last appear to he merely colloquial. Mucalion is common. 
Almost all the male children of the Borman* and Taliens are taught 
gratuitously to read, write, and cipher, by the Poonghces, »>r priest* ; 
some of the female children arc also taught to read a"d write. It 
does not appear, however, that these acquirements are subservient 
to more than the ordinary business of life ; and literature and science 
are at the lowest possible ebb. 

The revenue of the province was derived fiom a land-tax on 
the Karians ; an assessment on bouses in towns and villages ; the 
rents of fisheries, and imposts on the manufacture of balm hong and 
salt, on the sale of timber; on law proceedings, and duties, and 
customs. 

The tax on the Karian-. was rated at about eighteen tieals an- 
nually per plough, or joke, of buffalo. Of this, twelve were lor 
the Government, four and a half for the .Mvwoon or \ ic rnj, und- 
one and a half for the Myosugt. I 'or the King’s use, one v iss of wax,, 
and ten baskets of paddv. were levied m addition. The total pro- 
duce of this was alamt 15,000 Heals. 

The assessments on the towns were of a very arbitrary nature, 
and, on particular occasion*, of unlimited amount. A town being 
ordered to provide a certain sum for public purposes, the heads of 
the divi-ions were called together by the MvoMigi, and informed of 
the quota expei ted from each, whn h ih y again exacted from the 
householders, according to their supposed means. Those who plead- 
ed jMiverty were not unfrcquemlv put to the torture, whilst others 
evaded a full paj mem In the dexterous ado mistrahon of bribes; 
but the system was a source of great oppress on. Persons n the 
public employ were exempt, as were artificers, as their servucs 
were pul in requisition, whenever thought necessary, for the public 
convenience, or that of the local authorities. 1 he Musulmaiis and 
Chinese of Bas.sem were al-o tree from any tax, in consequence of 
being emj-loytd to manuhu lure gunpowder lor the state. 

• Tb; fisheries in ponds and lakes were let to certain persons in 
the different village for an annual p.miunt ol about seventeen 
ticala each. Permission to procure turtles' eggs wus al-o paid for. 
The fish was mostly made into balachong ; and a ' barge was Kvied 
on this article when put on board of boats tor iran«tm*Mon to any 
other place. Twenty-two ticaU were thus levied, without regard 
to the size of the boat or its uni tents. These sounes of revenue, 
however, were but little productive, being usually mismanaged and 
easily evaded. 

In like niunne'r, every establishment for boiling salt paid a com- 
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mon rate of tax, without any refe rence to the quality of the manu- 
facture. It was made in the township of Hussein only, in the 
months of February and March, tbiefly by people from the town*, 
who annually visited the sea-coast for the purpose. The quantity 
usually made in the divisions of Negrais, Thingan, Nurpoolah, and 
Pant.ino, was about f. r >,()00 inaiiuds a year, and the average price 
one tic al a inaiiiid 'i he amount of the annual revenue raised from 
it was not more than 4,f>00 ticals. 'J he mode of manufacture is as 
follows: — a hole is dug in the ground, to which wooden troughs 
lead from the spot where the soil is washed, and the washings, nr 
brine, thus collected. J Ins is allowed to remain some days, for the 
earthen particles to precipitate, and a portion of the water to eva- 
porate, when some nee is thrown into the water. If it floats, the 
concentration is judged sufficient, and the fluid is transferred to 
large ves'-cls, in which it is boiled to dryness. 

1 he teak foiests in the provn ee of Ha-sein are not extensive; 
but good timber is procurable m the district of Lamina. The forests 
arc on the west side of the Hussein river, along the foot, and upon 
the side , of the lulls. 1 hose in tin Lamina district seem to have 
been regarded as the propeity of th state ; but the Karians exercised 
the privilege of cutting those on the hills at pleasure. The timber 
was liabh* to a deduction ot one tenth , but this was generally’ re- 
mitted upon the payment of live per cent, of the value to the local 
officers. At t fie forest, two hundred shinbcams were procurable at 
fican three to live hundred ticals, according to the quantify on hand. 

A here wue no duties on the transit of articles for ordinary con- 
sumption ; but the people stationed at the eliowk es took a portion 
for their own use. Upon articles of greater value, ns cotton, &c., 
from the upper provinces, per cent, was levied ; but the custom 
dues were, in general, arbitrary and undefined. 'Jen per cent, was 
levied for the state, on the value ot cargoes imported from sea, be- 
sides two per cent, for the Ministers. A variety of port duties were 
also charged , and there was no transacting business without fees 
and presents to all the authorities. Before the ve-sel departed, an 
account of sales was called for , and, as the exportation of bullion 
was prohibited, it was necessary to show how the money received 
had been disposed of. The trade of Hussein was always subject to 
great fluctuation, and the amount of the customs, consequently 
irregular and uncertain. ** 

The revenue on law-proceedings was divided between the Go- 
vernment and the local authorities ; and the latter not unfrequently 
were obliged to contract for their proportion. They, however, 
sometimes had to pay instead of receiving; and in cases of robber v, 
where the offenders were not secured, the headmen of the villages 
were punished bv heavy fines, payable half to the state and halt to 
the Viceroy. The chief punishment of all crimes was by fine : as 
15 ticals for abu-e without blows, 30 tor assault without bloodshed, 
30 ticals for adultery, MO per cent, tor debt denied, from 100 to 500 
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ll(tl ls for murder and gang robbery, although they were sometimes 
punished capitally. All complaint* were mad * in (lie form of peti- 
tion ; on presenting which, tecs were paid to th * Mavwoon arid his 
officers, and various fees were pud on oa h-, ordeals, appeals, tee. 
The Burmese code is derived horn the fluid >o, or th * lu-amit'** of 
Menu, respecting whom they have a ridiculous legend, that he pro- 
mulgated ins code at the age of -evil \ ars, and was, in eon -e- 
qinuice, made prune minister to M itli.i Midi, Kmperor of Aci. 
The provincial Court con-is-s of the Moywoau or Viceroy , Vkween 
Woon, Collector of Revenue ; Vkon kwoou, Collector ot Sea Cus- 
toins f two Chekeys, ot Milit ar\ Ollheis , two Nakhaiis, or Kings 
reporters - } a ml two T^eravs or writers. K ich member of the Court 
tried causes separately, and at Ills own bouse; but, m eises of im- 
portance, thev assembled in a common ball, the \ondow; and ap- 
peals also lay to the Mavwoon. 

Of the hill and forest tribes settled in the pimmee, the Karians 
arc a fine athletic r.uc, sob i and in lustrums, of peaceable disposi- 
tion, but not devoid of courage. They liave no religion nor law 
peculiar to thein-eKcs, and eliminate tin* Burmin pile*!* to settle 
amongst them, and edu< ate their children. The\ hoM publu as- 
semblages on vaiious occa-ious, at which flie\ < arouse freely , and 
the jouog men and women meet, and (omrict inmag*s. The 
Khyeus and Zabamgs are al«o tine robust ra cs th ur worn mi are 
re< koned handsome , but those ot the former, whilst young, have 
their faces disfigured bv tatoomg, to u nder them, it is said, less the 
object of desire to the Bormans (»• n ‘rail) shaking, the employ- 
ment of the Karians m ty be considered agru uiture , (hit of the 
Khvens, wood-cutting, and tint of the /ibiuigs, reiring Mlk- 
woruis. The) all use animal food, bill they are not very pirinuhir 
as to its qutlitv. 'l'lie llesh of mouLvs is v -r) generally \ireu , and 
the Khvens and Zab ungs hold that of dogs in tMuitaliun. They 
all drink .spirituous liqiims.-- (i<,vn nment (lazelte. 

Son n hi — Kvi.mno. 

Tub roses of the west, thrown loose and wide, 

(Jive the,r own glow to the iranspireni sky. 

Mingling its pale green will their rud.lv dye. 

Meanwhile, the moon doth in her rh mot rule 
Up the mid heaven, throwing the robe aside 
Of watery mist, or, whvrc ita licet es he. 

Tinging them with soft gold, still to the eye 

Brightening ; while, from the darkening clouds that hide 

The sun’s last throne, the roseate tint- are more 

And more fading into one bronze, that far 

And feathery shoots aloft : a rapid change 

Of light and beaut), from that brilliant store 

Of rich hues, passing to the j»earlv tar 

That spreads new radiance o’er its widening range. R. M. 
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Our readers will recollect the second suppression of Mr. Greig’s 
able and independent paper, ‘ The South African Advertiser/ early 
in the year lb'27, in consequence of its having copied an article 
from ‘ The 'rimes’ newspaper, affecting the public conduct of Lord 
Charles Somerset, then in England. Il is also, we believe, pretty 
gem rally known, that, in consequence of this oppressive act, Mr. 
Kiirbairn, the high-spirited and talented editor, came home to claim 
redress from his Majesty’s Government. The result of this appeal, 
however, has not yet been accurately or fully hud before the English 
public. On the contrary, it has been generally understood, as, in- 
deed, was stated, wi Mieve, in some of the leading London journals, 
that Mr. Eairhairn, .itier a long and tedious ncgociation with the 
Colonial .Department in D^wimig-street, had at length returned to 
the Cape, in May Iasi, to resume his meritorious labours, upon the 
assurance that the Colonial press should henceforth he placed on 
Mich a footing of liberality and independence, as would relieve it 
from all further apprehension of arbitrary interference, and leave it 
subject only to the right and reasonable restraints of legal responsi- 
bility. 

How astonished, then, were we to discover, by the very first 
jmper that Mr Kuril urn published after Ins return to South Africa, 
that lie and the public have been equally dcce.ved in their expecta- 
tions; and that, after all the wasting anxieties, the wearisome delays, 
and the ruinous losses whic h In- and Mr. Greig have endured, for 
the interests of this ill-fated Colony, their pre^s is still left in 
the same perilous situation as formerly — perm.tted to exist only by 
license, and liable at any moment to he again .suppressed, at the 
caprice of a md.t.iry Governor and Ins obedient council, to whom the 
free discussion of public measures i< naturally, and, as a matter of 
course, highly unpleasant and obnoxious. 

In the following retrospective and historical observation*, and in 
the official correspondence- which aecom, nines and illustrates them, 
Mr. V airbairn has given (with the courngeou frankness which has 
ever distinguished his charact. r and writings) so full and clear a 
statement of the recent transact ons and liegocia lions connected 
with the suppression of 1 The Adverti er,’ that we cannot bring 
the subject before our readers in any form more satisfactory than 
that in which he has presented it. We give the details, therefore, 
for the present, without farther comment. In our next Number, 
we projKise to revert to this subject, and to the present circum- 
stances of the Colony generally, which are full of instructive interest, 
though of a character sufficiently melancholy and deplorable : 
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‘ Cape Tun n, October 3, 1S2^. 

* Our readers are no doubt acquainted with the i huso which moved 
Lord Bathurst to deprive them ot the services of the Press, at the 
nic^t interesting, perhaps the most important, period in the history 
of this colony. Lord Charles Somerset, who had been compelled 
hy a " leave of absence," to meet the many serious charges and un- 
ceasing complaints urged against his administration, both in the 
Colonial Office and in Pari ament, took upon him to represent to 
Lird Bathurst, that a paragraph had appeared in '• i he Advertiser." 
of a false and calumnious nature j and the noble Secretary, w ithout 
further inquiry, directed the Lieutenant-(io\ernor to tuucel the 
licence granted to the publisher of that paper. It lias since ap- 
peared that Earl Bathurst, when he yielded to Lord ('. Somerset’s 
representation, was ignorant of two very import ml points, and con- 
trived to forget a third, not less cssent.al, it his intention had been 
toaet w'ith impartiality and strict justice in tin* < a-e. In the first 
place, he was not aware tint the alleg itions complained ot in the 
piragraph were trwe. and that there was suliieieut evidence at hand 
to establish every one of them. In the second place, he did not 
know that the paragraph in question was not an ongina! composi- 
tion, but copied, w itliout alteration or comment, fiom an English 
newspaper. The thing he forgot was — and we beg the reader’s at- 
tention to it — that, in I8‘21, he had pledged his own honour, and 
that of his Majesty’s Government ot course, in a written eng.tge- 
ment three tunes repeated, that it should be IrH to the Governor in 
Council at the Cape to decide whether we should have adhered to 
the terms of the prospectus on vvlm h our licence was granted, — and 
that, should we in their opinion violate llio-a* tenns, they were to 
warn us against a repetition of such infraction , but, should we neg- 
lect such Warning, tor our next error they would be empowered to 
cancel our licence. For the-c terms, however illibeinl they may ap- 
pear to those acquainted with the tree institutions ot England, wc 
thought it expedient at that time to yield up a valuable considera- 
tion, without which wc were given to understand that they would 
nut have been granted. For this step towards our limit object, 
which was the full Liberty of the Press m tins Colony, we agree J to 
relinquish all attempts to indemnity ourselves by other means for 
the private loss and inconvenience we had sustained by the arbitrary 
suppression of " The Advertiser" in 18*21, the seizure of Mr. Greig’a 
property, and his own hmishment. The compact, therefore, wan 
complete. Terms were offered on a certain loiwder.ition. That 
consideration was yielded up by us, and accepted by lm> Majesty '» 
own Ministers. Now mark the sequel. 

‘From August 31, 18*25, when we resumed the publication of "The 
Advertiser," to May 24, 18*26, when the paragraph entitled " Mr. 
Buissinne’s Case," was. copied from “ The Times,’’ the Governor in 
Councd bad not warned u« of any infraction of our compact. Ac* 
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cording to the terms of our agreement, therefore, which we had 
purcha-cd, and for which we had paid a price everyway satisfactory 
to the Secretary of State, — for it was fixed by himself, — wo s,i\, 
without violating those terms, “ The Advertiser" could not be sup- 
pressed for what appeared in its columns on the *24 th of May, 18'2b. 
If the contents of it on that day were false and calumnious, the 
Courts were open, nor was the law so imperfect as to contain no 
provision for the protection of calumniated innocence. The writers, 
printers, and publishers, who should have ventured to question the 
jfcirity of Lord ( liarles Somerset’s public conduct, or the dignity of 
his motives, were, like the rest of the King’s subjects, amenable to 
the law. Hut the power of supposing " The Advertiser" itself, be- 
fore a“ u aiming" should have been given, and subsequently to such 
warning, we bud again violated our compact, bad been expressly 
ceded and given up by his Majesty’s Government. We had pur- 
chased and paid for it. 

‘ In answer to thus plain view of the ease, it was urged by laird 
Hathmst’s successor in the Colonial Ollier, and by those who sought 
to defend, or at least to apologise for, his prec ipitation elsewhere, 
that it could never have been bis intention to give up his own power 
over the Press, although he saw fit to restiain that of the Governor 
in Council. f ihat at all times, with or without cause assigned, his 
power to cancel the licence of the Advertiser Was as complete as 
if he had never said in writing, that it should be left to the Gover- 
nor in (’ountil at the ( ape to clee.de on the case in the first 
instance, and that they should he responsible for an erroneous de- 
cision. 

‘ To this we replied, that we could only know Lord Bathurst’s 
intentions by bus words, which were so explicit, that no doubt could 
arise in the mind of any one respecting their import. We had 
stated that our object was to obtain for the Press legal protection. 
f Io that wc looked forward as the end of our difficulties and embar- 
rassments. Hut, as the institutions of the Colony were then under- 
going an investigation, and were likely to be entirely new-modelled, 
we yielded, however reluctantly, to accept of something short of 
this, as a temporary provision. We would not accept of a licence 
which could be revoked at the pleasuic of one man only. Lord 
Bathurst could not misunderstand t his . it was put to him in every 
shape, and he at last consented that it should be left to the Governor 
in Council, whether in any instance came for their interference 
should have arisen ; and even their interference was put under 
limitation. They could not act until a warning had been given. 
For this privilege, which apjieared more valuuble at the time than 
it since proved to be*, we sacrificed our private claims, — a condition 
which Lord Buthur.st stated to be indi'jiensable. It was, in our 
opinion, a public and lasting advantage, with which nothing of a 
purely personal nature ought to stand in competition. How did 
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Lord Bathurst respect his own agreement ; He admits that on the 
representation of Lord C. Somerset alone, without any reference to 
the Governor in Council at the Cape, lie instructed the Lieutenant. 
Governor to cancel our license. 

' The apologists of Lord Bathurst again assert, on his Lordship’s 
authority, that at the time he issued Ins order, he “ really did think 
that the paragraph in * The Advertiser,’ entitled ‘ Buissmne's Case,' 
was an original composition.” 'l'he inference from this explanation 
is, that, had he know n it was copied from “ The 'l ime-,” he would 
not have interfered. This we believe to he perfectly correct ; hut 
can any thing show more clearlv the wisdom of that agreement 
entered into by his Lordship in 1ST> ; lie knew at that tune — 
we appeal to himself for the truth of tin? — he knew that he was 
liable to be imposed upon by the Governors of colonies. We name 
no instance j but we appeal to Inmself whether he lmd not, a short 
time before, met with representations fiom a certain Governor, 
wlmh turned out to he “ false and calumnious.” Was it not wise, 
therefore, — was it not prudent and praiseworthy, — to agree, in the 
case of the Press which he knew to he obnoxious to Lord Charles 
Somerset, to leave the decision, in the first instance, to the Governor 
in ( ouncil at tlu* Capo, who, being on the spot, could inform them- 
selves of the merits of the case. instead of acting blindly on the re- 
presentation of an interested individual, without investigation, or 
affording an opportunity of explanation to the parties so deeply con- 
cerned ? The apology i* it-rlf a rcpmach. Not only had he changed 
his opinion, that the Governor m ( omw il at the Capo were the safest 
judges in the first instance, after he had bound himself to adhere to 
it , but lie changed it for the woi-c. liven the Governor alone at 
the (’ape — influenced by the responsibility of his high station, and 
surrounded with documents and tacts, and evidence of every descrip- 
tion, ready to overwhelm him 1 * he dared to convey a mis-statement 
through the ofhu.il channels, — was a le ss exc eptionable guide, it he 
had resolved to be guided In authority and bold assertion rather 
than by evidence and certain know ledge, than laird ( . ‘somerset in 
London, writing, as In* c ays, at a distance fiom the* source of in- 
formation which 1m can onlv ret. r to, but cannot quote. In every 
view of the case, his Loicl* hip’s eonduet is wholly indefensible} and 
we are justified m ccmsideimg ourselves the victim* of an arbitrary 
and irregular proceeding, of which we know that both his Lordship 
himself unci all his friend* are now heartily ashamed. 

* The reader will perhaps a-k what became of fhe second point 
on which Lord Bathurst was misinformed, namely, the correctness 
of the statement called “ Mr. Buissinne’s Ga-e, ’ as that was certainly 
the most important of all. 1 he Prc-s was put clown, not because 
we had walked out of our prospectus and cli*cu*sed public measures, 
nor because we bad infrinirid some agreement, or adjustment, or 
compact, made with Lord Bathurst or any due else, hut became we 
Oriental Her all, l V. 20. 2 B 
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had published a " statement which was represented to be a false 
and calumnious nature.” This appears to be the burti. .. of the 
case. To Lord Bathurst himself the thing appeared In the same 
light j for, in li is instructions to General Bourke,he made th> .sumed 
falsehood of the statement the sole ground of his decision. We 
were so well satisfied ourselves, that this would be the pivot on 
which the opposition to our claims of redress would move, that we 
had, previous to leaving the colony, collected at great expense and 
infinite trouble, documentary proof of the truth of every assertion 
contained in the “ Statement.” We had not left a single expression, 
however unimportant, unsatisfied with ample evidence i»* its sup- 
port. How were we surprised when wc were told that the Colonial 
Office had entirely shifted its ground, and that the truth or falsehood 
of the " Statement” was thought of no moment whatever ! Neither 
Lord Goderich, nor Mr. Iluskis^on, nor Mr. Hay, in the Colonial 
Office, nor Mr. Iloiton, nor Lord Edward Somcisct, nor any one 
else in Parliament, would enter for an instant into that part of the 
fiubject. The truth is, we had, immediately on reaching London, 
printed the whole of Huissinnc's case, of which the “ Statement” 
was manifestly an abstract, and bad, without a moment’s delay, dis- 
tributed the copies among the Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, whether connected with Government or Opposition, indis- 
criminately. Every one being thus in possession of the whole facts 
of the ease, there was no further room for evasion or quibbling. 
We do not suppose that many of the Honourable Members read the 
pamphlet 5 hut the represcntati\es of the Colonial Office knew, that, 
should tire subject he started, it could instantly be produced, and that 
they were utterly unprepared to meet it. Hut , though the Minister 
gunk this topic, it w.e* the fulness and sufficiency of the defence 
contained in that pamphlet which scoured our triumph. The de- 
fences set up 1)) Lord Bathurst, Lord Goderich, and Mr. II,. <kisson, • 
for the arbitrary suppression of “The Advertiser,” after yiruing the 
point we have just spoken of, were trifling, ridiculous, and contra- 
dictory, and intended merely to screen Lord Bathurst and the Colo- 
nial Office fiom the odium incurred by the harshness and inconsis- 
tency of that measure. At a personal interview with which we were 
honoured by Lord Goderich, his Loutship declaimed very well against 
party- spirit and the had effects arising from the indulgence of 
personal animosity, which he feared had been uppermost in our 
mind when that “ Statement” was written. On being informed 
that the “ Statement” was not written by us, “ Oil !” said he, 
** was it so 5 Well ; but that makes it a great deal w'orse. In the 
heat and hurry of composition, a man may say things he would 
soften down, had he leisure to cool and reflect : but, in copying, you 
have not that excuse: jou have time to weigh and consider." We 
immediatelyjBnsked, “ Does jour Lordship then lay it down seriously 
as a docUwtl, that whyn one paper copies an erroneous statement 
from another, the second party is more culpable, and should be more 
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severely punished, than the fir-t- — that the party misled is more cul- 
pable than the party who wilfully deceives him v> At thi** his Lord- 
ship only touched, as very well he might, and changed the Mihji* t. 
“ I do not mean,” he said, “ to object to your r« suming your paper at 
the Cape; but I have only very lately come into this oflice, and have 
not yet, I candidly confess, read the Reports of the Commissioners. 
I shall be able to do so soon , and you w ill be satisfied with'an answer 
then.” The reply was, that we hoped the answer would be satisfac- 
tory, nor did we doubt it, provided he would peruse the pamphlet 
(“Documents conmcted with Lord Ratlnir>t’s last interference with 
the Press ') which we had the honour to present to him. This he 
promised to do ; and we retired. We may add here, that at this in- 
terview, which lasted several hour*, *hr case of “ The Advertiser” 
and of the Pres®:, occupi d only a lew minutes. The rest of the 
time was taken up with a recapitulation of all the grievances 
which had been complained of, or exposed m our paper; insist- 
ing chiefiy, as Ins Lordship is a gieat financier, on the depre- 
ciation of the currency, the heavy and increasing taxes, nnd 
profuse expenditure of the public money. Nis Lordship lis- 
tened with great patience though evidently >* tart led at some 
tacts, which we aie greatly deieived it he did not then hear for the 
first time. Alter a short pau-e, he -aid, “ 1 hese arc important sub- 
jects ; but! carnot see what connection they have with the sup- 
pression of vour newspaper.” “It is our opinion, we replied, “and 
not ours only, but we may venture to sav, it is the lived opinion of 
every intelligent man in the < olonv, that, had a free Press existed 
there since 181 4, ’biough which the public in Lngland — not to say 
Parliament and lu- .Wajo-1v s Mumtois themselves could have 
been informed and constantly lemindcd of the real condition of the 
Settlement, and of the pioceedings of the local (lovcrnment, the 
errors of that lien eminent would have been i becked, and the enor- 
mous ttbu-es of wine li we lomplam prevented altogether, orexjioscd 
and rectified before thev had ic.uhtd thur present ruinous excess. 
Had you known, lor e\.nnpl \ that deprei i. it ion was going on from 
that period with n « leasing rapidity, while the measures sanctioned 
by tile ( atruei lu re, )>\ which ti might have been arrested, W'crc 
entirely neglec led, would you hoe wailed msilciue till the currency 
had lo-t no le-s than \ < -ni y - li c per c* ul of its original value t 
r J o this appeal In- Lprd-nip made no direct reply ; hut, unless we 
mistook his natural polo* in*ss and urbanity ior convic tion and ac- 
quiescence, he adnuttiu this view of the subject to he in accordance 
with fiis own. We feel we are wandering a little from the subject 
more immediately in hand, and anticipating, *-otne details which we 
shall shortly have to lav bch" 1 the public , we shall therefore only 
Temark, that, although p. isonai interviews with men m oflice possess 
Some advantages, it.ev an*, on the whole, infinitely less satisfactory 
than written coimminu .ition 1 * We left Lord Hollerith on this oc- 
-casion, fully convinced that we had everything to hope for, not 
2 D 2 
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with r,.<„,a 1 ., the l’resi alone, but that bis own liberal mind 
would be -tanined on all tbe new regulations ot the Colonial Go- 
vermnenl 1 et be left the (-olont.il < (Mice »e\ oral months afterwards 
without mi in- a single additional hint respecting bis decision, even 
in our ornate ease. ' We are quite aware that tbe Ministry was at 
that lone in tbe midst of great and pressing difhcullies ; but we 
will not conceal liow grievously disappointed \vc felt at what ap- 
pears to have been bis Lordship s neglect. 

< After the death of the nevcr-enough-to-bc-lamented Mr. Can- 
ning Lord (iodeneh, as our readers Know, succeeded to the first 
place in the Cabinet, and the ( olomal Department was committed 
to Mr lluski.sson. To him we ajiphed, in writing, for a speedy de- 
cision on our case, which had been sutlcred to he over so long. Wc 
were again cut ounteicd with the excuse that time was wanting to 
peruse the documents , and, alter a long delay, a favourable answer 
was givenj— but tbe general question of the Press was reserved by 
the Colonial Olhee as a matter in which we, as private persons, 
had no more concern than any other individuals in the ( olony. lo 
elicit something decisive on this subject, therefore, the merchants 
and others connected with the ( olonv, residing in London, c cnt in 
a memoual to the Secretary lor tbe Colonics, which expressed, in 
strong terms their deep regret that a line of policy inconsistent with 
the welfare of the ( olonv had been pursued by the late (tovemment, 
particularly \\ith re*, pet i to the Press, and that it was the anxious 
wish and expectation of eveiy friend to the colony, that a Free Press 
should be established at tlic( ape. Miortlv after this memorial was 
sent m, Mr. I lav , the Cnder Secretary ot State -cut tor Mr. Ahralmm 
Uorradaile, whose name was at the head of the list ot memorialists, 
and entered into conversation with him on the subject. He asked 
what it was the memorialists wished lor, and what would satisfy 
them > Mr. Px.rradade, with Ins usual ability and frankness, replied, 
that he could onlv speak positively for himself, but be supposed 
the other mcmonahsts a-, well as he denied and expected that the 
Press *-11011111 he pLued on the same tooting at the ( ape as it was in 
England, nor would any thing short ot that sati-dy them. Hy the 
sudden suppri s-ion ot the only new s paper m the < ountry, the medium 
of communication ln»m tlie one end <>1 the ( "lony to the other was 

cllt 0 fl' am l the gnatoM niuiin enieiites en>ucd. And he concluded 

by asking, “Even supplying the mmuIih tors ot ,l J he Advertiser 
had done wrong, whv the whole community should be made to suffer 
for the errois ot one man Mr. Hay "aid. that lie would coiftmuni- 
ente to the M\ielarv of Mate what had just been urged 5 and ac- 
cordingly m afew’davs, lie agata sent for Mr. liorradaile, and 
informed lum. that Mr. I lu-ki-on admitted that “ lie bad not before 
seen the case m the h- hi Mi. liorradaile had put it, namely, that of 
a whole community suffering for the errors ot one man ; and that 
he would co/i etde the point. “ The Pr^> should be placed under the 
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control and protection of the law , and no arhiiuirij suppressions 
should take place in future.” This decision of Mr. Ilusktsson, Mr. 
Borradaile was authorised and requested to make known to the other 
memorialists. In tins manner was this important dispute set at 
rc-t , and, relying* on Mr. Ilu-ki^on's honour for earning his re- 
solution in favour of the l*re>s into etfeet, we leti England for the 
purpose of resuming the publication of “ l iie Snith \tnean C om- 
mercial Advertiser.” 

‘ Below r will he found copies of our correspondence w ith the Colo- 
nial Office, on which it is useless to offer am u>mm< nt. Our own 
letters, in themselves of no value, having been hastily written, and 
designed merely to keep the Bight Honourable 'secretary from for- 
getting that such a place as the ( ape was m exigence, and that 
certain claims from that (piarter called for his consideration, will, 
we trust, satisfy our readers, that, while defending om selves, we did 
not for a moment forget the puiamount nnpoilaiKc of the great 
questions affecting the genera! interests of our fellow -colonists. 
These always took piecedence in oiirown mind, and were chiefly 
insisted on in all our conieienees. wliethcr with M misters or such 
Members of Parliament as exhibited am /cal m defence of our 
liberties and rights. Put, helore i oncludmg this article, we must 
state our own conviction, that all our own cflotts would have been 
nun, except with regard to the n -establishment ot this paper, of 
which there never existed anv doubt, hut for the < xecllent petitions 
forwarded to Parliament 1»\ the inhabitants of the ( ape on the sub- 
ject of their own griev am es, He have never "d n petitions more 

ably or effectively enforced than some of these !>v Mi. Hiring. 
Even Mr. Hoi ton admitted that they expre^od the opinions ot the 
most respectable residents in thefolonv. and never ventured to 
meet directly any allegation contained in them. Put of these and 
many interesting transai (ions < onuei ted with them, wo shall have 
occasion to speak at length on a future o> i asion. 

‘ Permit us now to congratulate out u.ehrs, and .ill the inhabi- 
tants of the (Jape, cm the triumph ot I'diiLo, and the adoption of 
more enlightened principles of cov i minenl and legislation, which 
we have lived to witness. \nd l» t u- never foig. i, that whatever 
wo have gained has been wrung from the hands of a nine taut 
Ministry by the force of Pi ru o Oi'ixmx .done Put for the open 
expression Of that opinion thnuuh the Pie--, and in our petitions 
and memorials, in the face of ruin ule, intimidation, anal violence, 
we should have Mill had in tin maUt ol id, or hanging ovci our 
heads, the old court of justice, the old military di-poti-m, tin* old 
fiscal, and the old covernor 'I hc-e have been halt' red to puce- 
and removed. f l hev were the < uw ot all our mi-fm turn s. 1 h< 
new institutions are no doubt imp* rfe< t . hut the ob-l.uh - to mi- 
provement no longer i \ -t l 1 ’ \i J pa-evere a- we have '»• .gni, 
and pcrkU liberty . emritv, ,eid . ’.i the bie--n.gg win, h tl ■■ v ">n- 
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tain, or which flow from them, will, without doubt, speedily reward 
our endeavours. 

• To the flight Honourable William Hushmon, fyc. $c. 

1 London, October 20, 1827. 

‘Mr In the beginning of June last, 1 had the honour of laving before 

Lord Goderich certain papers entitled " Papers explaining the cunse of 
Lord Bathurst’* l,u interlerenee with the Ptess at the C.ipe of Good 
Hiuie,” which his Lordship wa* plea-ed to sav he would take under con- 
sideration As the (’omiuiv'ion of loquirv at the (’ape had not then ter- 
minated its labours I did not pre** Lo-d Goderich for a '•penly answer 
to the application I had to make .m behalf of the proprietors and other? 
connected with “The South Afnean Adverse. being aware that the 
Commissioner were prepared to recommend an entue change m the 
system of govern, >.rnl under which the Colony had .uttered iinparalleh d 
distress, and that, without such a change, any paitial lemcdy woit.d prim 
of little value 

‘ The various icpoits of his Majesiv’s Commissioners being now in the 
Colonial Ollier, fiom which m >\ lieehailv learned the true character ot 
the inhahitants of the (’ape, their wants and their capabilities, a.s well r v* 
the error, and oppression, ot the late Government, 1 can no longer Iicm- 
tute to heir \our altenlmn to the facts connected with the suppression ot 
“The Advertise! ot which 1 was tin* Lditor and one ot the propnetnrs 
and to appeal to your justiee lor pei mission to re-establish it. 

‘ “ The Advertiser” was hr*t printed in Januarv ISJd; and, alter enjm- 
in< r as much of the public attention as so novel a thing us an independ- 
ent paper at the Cape could he expected to attract, it was suppressed on 
the Stli of Ma\, ol the same \ear, tor no offence which had been com- 
mitted, Imt solely lest a full’ report of a trial then proceeding in the 
(’ 0U rt ol Justice' should be inserted in it That it was not our intention 
to have printed such a report, we pioved to the < ’oMinn*siouer*, byshmw 
injr tliom an attested copy or proo|-*heet of the repmt which hadnetuallv 
tfdne to press when the Governor intcrlered, from which it appeared 
that we had earetullv excluded every thing ollensive which had occurred 
in the’ pleading Besides the suppression of the paper, by virtue et 
the same wariant, the nropertv ot the printer was sealed up, and he com- 
manded to quit the Colonv within one month, on pain ut being arrested 
and sent out of it bv the tirs*. suitable opportunitv Jn consequence <‘i 
those proceeding* oti the pait of the (iovciuor, Mr Grcig, the printer 
and proprietoi of tlu* paper, returned to Luglnnd, where he had the op- 
port unit \ of vindicating himself to Lord Bathurst, so much to his Lord- 
ship’s satisfaction, that not only was he permitted to resume the publi- 
cation of li is Journal, but the expenses ot bis vox age were defrayed bv 
his Lordship’s order 11 this relation appear incredible to you, Sir, 1 
beg to refer to the official papers in vour department, and to suggest, as 
an explanation ot the Governor’s conduct, "hat cverv one at the Cape 
knew to be the fact, that his Kxcellenev li 1 resolved to oppose, as 
far as he could, everv attempt to establish .. t rec Press in South Africa 
The papers of the South African Literarv Society will farther show how 
far he was prepared to go in opposing the diffusion of knowledge in the 
Colony. In one of those papers he declare*, that he prohibits the forma- 
tion of a Nibscnption Librarv by the inhabitant* ot Cape Town, be- 
cause, however blameless the thing might he, “ it might have u tendency 
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to produce political discussion.” In his view, therefore, it was not ne- 
ces' try that a newspaper should commit an oflencein order to ensure his 
displeasure Its existence was a sufficient offence. In addressing you. 
Sir, in whose handsHhc a flairs ot this Colony aie now happilv placed, 1 
must add, that the sentiments ol the Governor on these heads were di- 
rectly opposed to those of the people, who at that time addressed a me- 
morial to his Majesty in ( ouneil, complaining ot the-e act-', ai)d praying 
for the blessing of a free press, and who ha\e Mnee, at ditl’erent times, 
forwarded petitions to Parliament to the same etiV< t 
* I’nder the painful circumstances of being viewed with a hostile eye 
by the Governor, “ The Adierti-er’' wa>, hv the nutlmritv of Kiirl 
Bathurst, re-established at the Cape in August, 1^J.'» Its minimis were 
filled chiefly with extraits from bullish authors of the highest authority , 
reports of the debates in Parliament, and of trials in tin* Kngli'h Courts 
of law ; while the original articles wen* devoted ulmo.-t exclusively to 
summary views of the British Constitution, and to explanations ot the 
various institutions from which Kurland has denied so mam advantages. 
My intention throughout the whole was, to soothe the minds of the peo- 
ple, at that time highly exa-petaled by the lord Government, — to con- 
vince them that institutions similar, as far as circumstances would per- 
mit, to those ot Kngland would protect them again-t the recurrence of 
the many evils they hud < mlurcd ; and that, s,, kooii a- their case was 
fully made known to the Minidiv, of which von, >n, were a distinguish- 
ed mernher, they might a—me tlumselvo-ot speedv redress ami protec- 
tion I n pursuance of this jdan, I laid hefoir them the avowed senti- 
ments of bord Liverpool, Mr ( aiming, Mr Uolunson, and \outself, us 
thev appeared m the Pai h.imcnt.iry debates, or could be mfcricd fiom 
the acts ot Government, and these names aie mm as well known at the 
Cape, and, unless some malign mlltienee has intervened, thev will soon 
be as much valued and revered, a* m bnglaml. ’I hat I did not praise 
Lord Bathurst as Colonial Minister, or Lord ( bath's Somerset as Go- 
vernor of the (jape, w as no iuiilt of mine Had I been so base, my 
labour would have been vain The simile fact, that the cum nrv had 
lost 76 per cent of it- ongmal value by tlii'ir management, would have 
been a sullu lent answer to anv eulogy. Sn, were i to des« rihe the jire- 
sent stale ot the Cape, and to compare it with what it was, and might 
have been,— were I to detail the mm lies w bn h have h< cn milii led on 
those unfortunate British subjects dining the l.i -t thn te n \ eai s by the 
late Government, sou lould not, you ought not, to In lit vc me Nothing 
hut official documents — and the-e well mthentu ated — would ju-lif\ any 
human being liilndicvmg that Mich thing- could he coolly pci petrated by 
men. In an address to the Li'-utenant-Govcinor ami ( ouneil, ot which 
I have just received a copy, the inhabitants state, that they ate now re- 
duced almost to de-puir, that their piopeitv has vani-hed, and that they 
know not wlnic to turn for iclief. This, >ir, is not the luigiiage of «s 
populace, — it ■- that of the old proprietor of the -oil. Their deplorable 
condition i- m t the < ifect ot war, or of any natural calamity, hut the re- 
sult of inisg ' nicnt; it is again-t the s) -tern, therefor* , the ai biliary, 
selfish, a. id mug sy-tcm, that vve now make our final appeal. W cre 
all the weall which tile inhabitants ot the < ape have In ui plundered 
since thlf, • ued to them in one day, it woiibl be a -inalb r boon to 
them as a eo i. , nity, than >ueh institutions a- tin \ now pray for ^ < t 
these will c< ' • gland nothing ; the former wouhf « ost In r many mil- 
lions. , 
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» B, lt it is to the Press that I have the honour chiefly to request your 
attention at present. After being permitted to exist for about eighteen 
months, “ The Advertiser” was again suppressed in March, 182/ : and the 
reason assigned for this arbitrary act was, the insertion of a paragraph 
which had appeared in “The Times,” fourteen months before, and of 
which no notice had been taken in England. This paragraph was copied 
without alteration, and without any comment. The statement it con- 
tained was known to be strictly true, and the circumstances were fresh 
in the memory of every one. It was entitled ‘ Mr. Buissinne's Case,’ 
ami bore hard on the Court which condemned him, as well as. the Go- 
vernor who confirmed his sentence. 1 hut sentence involved in it iniprh 
somnent for life. What was his offence ? The Court pronounced it to 
be embezzlement, aggravated by perjury. But he had, in obedience to 
the law, repaid to the Government the full amount ol his default; and 
of perjury he could not have been guilty, for he had never taken the oath 
of office. Without this aggravation, the sentence would liave been ille- 
gal ; yet Lord C. Somerset, though aware that no such aggravation ex- 
isted, fluted the sentence, and Mr. Buissinno is, up to this moment, 
suffering under its operation. r l hat the whole statement was strictly 
true, I had no difficulty in proving before leaving the (Jape; and 1 have 
now the honour of laying before you a printed copy of the papers, which 
support every assertion contained in it. 1 ct, without a trial, or the 
slightest inquiry, upon the mere assertion of Lord C. Somerset, that the 
statement was of a false and calumnious nature, “ 1 lie Advertiser” was 
suppressed. 

‘For the value set unon “The Advertiser” by the inhabitants of the Cape, 
I hog to refer to the documents marked Nos. 2 — 4, in the printed papers. 
Had its existence been inconsistent with the peace and welfare of the 
Colony, its suppression could scarcely have been regarded by all classes 
as “ a public calamity,” “ as prejudicial to the best interests of tlie Colony,” 
and “ us an incalculable loss to the Colonists in general.” But these are 
their own words. Neither would they have been so blinded as to express 
so ardent a desire for its speedv re-establishment. In such a case the 
sentiments and wishes of a whole people should have weight, indepen- 
dently of the simple merits of the question. 

* [The remainder of this letter was occupied by a statement of the losses 
sustained by the proprietors of “ The Advertiser.”] 

* I have the honour to be, &c. 

‘John FA1HUA1RN. , 


‘ To John Fairbairn, Esq. 

* l)o\vnmg-Rtrect, Jan. 9, 1848. 

‘Sir, —I am directed by Mr. Secretary Huskisson to acknowledge the 
receipt of jour letter, dated the 20th of October last, tomplainiug of 
the suppression of the newspaper called “ The South African Commercial 
Advertiser.” 

4 Upon an attentive consideration of the various documents and corre- 
spondence connected with this ca«e, Mr Huskisson finds no reason to 
think, that the revocation of Mr. Grcig’s license was either illegal or 
unjust. In December 1823, Mr. Greig expressly and voluntarily bound 
himself in terms of his own selection, to exclude from his publication 
“ all personal controversy, however disguised, or the remotest discussion 
of subjects relating to the policy or the administration of tbc Colonial 
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Government.” In March, 1825, he resumed the undertaking upon a dis- 
tinct and repeated explanation, that he would be holden to the terms of 
this engagement. In May, 1826, Mr. Greig published, in his newspaper, 
a statement directly relating to a subject of “ personal controversy,” and 
impugning, in the strongest terms, 44 the policy and administration of the 
Colonial Government.” This statement did not purport to be a quotation 
from any other publication ; and there is reason to believe, that Lord 
Bathurst considered it to he an original composition. 

' For the present purpose, Mr. Huskisson does not consider it necessary 
to express any opinion upon the propriety or impropriety of the restric- 
tions to which Mr. Greig subjected himself by the terms'of his own pro- 
spectus. It is sufficient to say, that those conditions were violated in the 
most unequivocal manner, by paragraphs published in 44 The Smith African 
Commercial Advertiser” oil the 24th of May, 1826. 

'With respect to the revival of this newspaper, Mr. Huskisson entirely 
disclaims any wish or intention of pcrmamxitiv interdicting, cither to Mr. 
Greig or yourself, the prosecution of \otir business as Lditora ami Pro- 
prietors of a public Journal. But, if either you or Air. Greig propose 
to resume that business, you will, in common with all the inhabitants of 
the Colony, be subject to such laws as already exist, or as may here- 
after be established there, for the regulation of new "papers. 

‘ I have the honour to he, Ac Ac. 

4 It W. Hat.* 


4 To the Right Hon ff f . Hushisson, fyr. fye. ^ r. 

4 London, Jim. 1 1, 1928. 

4 8ir, — In a letter from Mr. I lay, dated the !Jth of this month, which 
1 have the honour to acknowledge, in reply to mine dated .'K Hli October 
last, on the subject of the press at the Cape of Good Hope, I am in- 
formed that “ Air. Huskissou entirely disclaims any wish or intention of 
permanently interdicting, either to Air. Greig or myself, the prosecution 
of our business as editors and proprietors of a public journal ; but that, if 
vve resume that business, we will, iu common with all the inhabitants of 
tlie Colony, be subject to such law-* as a 1 read) exist, or a 3 may hereafter 
be established there for the regulation of newspapers.” 

4 In reply, I beg to say, that I never wished for exemption as an indi- 
vidual from the operation of existing law", however much I might desire 
to see them improved, and that 1 have no feat that any regulations will 
be imposed on the Press at the ( ape by .Mr. lluskisson unworthy of the 
high character he sustains in this country and among foreign nations. 
But it cannot be dissembled that severity has characterised the acts both 
of the local Government and of the Colonial Office towards that unfortu- 
nate Colony; and that, in the instance of the. Press, ruin has been too 
unsparingly laid on the heads of those who attempted to introduce, by its 
means, into the public mind, British thoughts and British feelings. 'The 
facts to which Air. Hay alludes — that the newspaper press was prohibited 
from indulging in the 44 remotest discussion of subjects relating to the 
policy or the administration of the Colonial Government,” and that Mr. 
Greig’s earnest entreaty, that these dangerous words might be omitted 
or softened, was peremptorily rejected by Lord Bathurst, clearly evince 
the spirit of that policy, and of that administration. Cnder that policy 
and that administration, the currency had b* en depreciated seventy-five 
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per cent —town and country darkened by bankruptcies — the English set- 
tlement all but irrecoverably ruined— the treasury exhausted by an unac- 
countable waste and misapplication of money, — the rights of individuals 
daily and openly violated, — and transportation, imprisonment, and poli- 
tical removal, promptly inflicled when a complaint or remonstrance was 
breathed in public or in private. Sir, these things are no reproach to 
you as a man: the world knows and acquits you. But it roust not be 
forgotten that you were then in the Cabinet, and that you are now in an 
office to which we look for redress. 

* With respect to the revival of our newspaper, I ain satisfied with the 
declaration of your wish and intention, and 1 purpose to sail by the firt 
vcsbcl that leaves this country for the (Jape, — provided you will say, that, 
on my arrival at the Cape, 1 shall, without question, be permitted to 
resume “ our business.” 'This, Sir, you w ill be pleased to observe, is 
not distinctly stated in Mr. Hay’s letter, although i have no doubt Buch 
was your meaning. ♦ 

‘ Eleven months have nearly elapsed since the gentlemen of the (’ape 
have been deprived of the Press, — of which they approved, and which 
they thought might ha\c done them and their families much good. 

‘ I cannot sec how a Colonial Minister can hold this subject longer in 
susperse. At least, Sir, I hope that the length of time 1 have been de- 
tained in England, the great losses 1 have sustained in this most distress- 
ing ease, together with the anxiety expressed!)) the inhabitantsof thcCape 
for my speedy return, will excuse my pressing for a decisive answer. A 
vessel leaves the riser for the Cape on Sunday next, in which I purpose 
to tuke my passage, if I receive your favourable answer before Wed- 
nesday, 

* 1 have the honour to he, &e. 

‘ J, Fairbairn.’ 


‘ To John Fair hair «, Esq. 

* Downiinr- street, 26th January, 1828. 

* Sir, — I do not feel myself called upon to make any observation upon 
the icvernl topics connected with the local administration of the Colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope, adverted to (as it appears to me, unnecessa- 
rily) in your letter of the 14th instant. 

* The only part of that letter which requires nn official answer, is that 
in which you state “that \ou propose to sail in the first vessel which 
leaves this country for the Cape, provided I will say, that, on your arrival 
at the Cape, you shall, without question, be permitted to resume your 
business.” 

* I do not exactly understand what you mean “ by being permitted to 
resume your business without question;” nor do 1 conceive it necessary 
to ask for an explanation of your meaning. My intention is jimplv this 
—that, before \ou resume the publication of a newspaper, you should 
complv with whatever order may be in force at the Cape for the regula- 
tion of that branch of the Press, and that you should engage to conduct 
that newspaper in conformity with the rules pies nbed. Nothing more 
will be exacted from you in this respect than, under the same regulation, 
would be required from any other editor of a similar publication in that 
Colonv ; aim, 1 am sure, you cannot expect that the local Government 
fch'ould be instructed to relax that regulation specially in your favour. 

* I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘ W. Huskissoy. 
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* To the Right Hon. 1C. Huskisson, <Ve. $c. 

* London, February Iff, 1828. 

* Sih — H aving been informed, by your letter of the 26th January, that 
1 shall be permitted to “ resume the publication of a newspaper at the 
Cape of Good Hope, on complying with whatever order inav be in force 
at the Cape for the regulation of that branch of the Press,” 1 now beg to 
draw vour attention to the terms on which “ The Advertiser” was re- 
sumed, after its first suppression in 1824, and the amount of the loss 
sustained by the Proprietor?, up to June, 1828, the earliest period at 
which the publication of that paper can be resumed. 

* The terms on which the publication of “ The Advertiser” was re- 
sumed, after its first suppression, in 1821, are not contained in the pro- 
spectus alone. In the correspondence which pa-sod between Mr. Wilinot 
liorton and Mr (ircig, in March, 1823, it w.i> distinctly stated hy Mr. 
Horton, first in an official letter, dated the 7th of March, that “ it must 
rent with the Governor in Council to decide whether pm (Mr. dreig) 
violate) our compact ; and if, after beunc warned of pour having exceeded 
the prescribed limits , sou should, in the opinion of the (iosernor in 
Council, disregard such an admonition, sour licence will be withdrawn 
and secondly, on the 1 1th of March, that “von (Mr (JicigA liasc been 
already informed that the Governor in Conned of the Cape oftiood Hope 
will he responsible for any act of su-pen-ion of sour licence • ” and again, 
on the )8ih of March, that ‘‘sou liasc been informed that it will Ac 
left to the Governor in Council to deride on pour adherence to pour pro- 
spectus, and that thes will ineur the responsibility of an erroneous deci- 
sion.” These repeated declarations were obtained by Mr (ireig as part 
of the conditions of the “compact” mentioned by Mr. W Horton, 
before he consented, in the language of Mr Horton’s letter of the 7th of 
March, “ to rolin<|ui*>U all attempt" to indemnify himself by other means 
fur the disappointment which lie had evpmenced in undertaking the 
publication ot a Journal in the Colony without due authority.” Nothing 
could have induced him to embark again in such an undertaking, short 
of a clear official declaration that the (iosernor in < ouneil, and not the 
Governor alone, were to decide on the que-tmn whether or not he had 
“ violated his compact.” For myself, it would lease been the grossest 
imprudence to have joined in that or in ativ other undertaking in the 
Colony unprotected by Mich a “compact,” as Lord Charles Somerset 
had openlv avowed lus determination, “ so long a? he held the reins of 
government, to oppose and thwart every thing m which Mr. Pringle 
or Mr. Fairbairn was engaged, no matter what it vva- ” In consequence 
of this declaration, which we had an opportunity of verifying, by evi- 
dence, before bis Majesty’s Commissioners of Inquiry, 1 bail relin- 
quished all my pursuits, and retired into the country, to wait the issue 
of the investigation of the Commissioners, which ha* since terminated in 
his Lordship’s resignation. For I could have no doubt thnt his Lord- 
ship would, in this instance, have kept his word, as lie had declared that 
his personal hos'ility to Mr. Pringle and my -elf wu« his reason for pro- 
hibiting lh‘* formation of a Literary Society and Museum of Nutural 
Hits. or,, . . eh we had projected : of which rotiety the Chief Justice of 
the Cul . .md sixty others, the mqst respectable inhabitants of Cape 
Town, L •' * <‘que;te<l the honour to lie enrolled as member*. From thin 
I clearl , - . , that any undertaking of mine, however laudable, without 
some a h uvrantec as the “ compact” alluded to, would end in disap- 
pointm ut and loss. It was entirely on the faith of the “ compact,” 
thercfme, that I joined Mr. Hrcig in resuming “ The Advertiser,” on 
his return in 1(^3. 
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1 That the official corrcyondcnce which I have quoted was considered 
by Lord Bathurst himself as supplementary to, and explanatory of, Mr. 
Grcig’s pro spcctus, I am enabled to produce a direct proof. In January, 
1826, I anno unced the publication or a new periodical work, of which 1 
was the sole proprietor, as well as editor. On the appearance of the 
first number, 1 was ordered by Government either to discontinue the 
work, or to bind myself to adhere to the terms of Mr. Greig’s prospectus. 
Being aware that Mr. Horton’s correspondence referred only to the 
newspaper in which Mr. Greig was concerned, I saw that the guarantee 
did not extend to my separate work. I therefore dropped the work, and 
appealed to Lord Bathurst, who stated in his reply, addressed to the 
Governor in Council, that “ it never was in his intention that any other 
person than Mr. Greig should be required to adhere to the terms of that 
prospectus.” 

* On the second point, namely, the alleged grounds on which the 
license of “The Advertiser” was cancelled, a short statement of facts 
will suffice. Lord C. Somerset, then in London, WTitcs to Lord Bathurst, 
that a statement of a false and calumnious nature had appeared in “The 
South African Advertiser,” of May 21, 1826, and his Lordship imme- 
diately directs the Lieutenant-Governor to cancel the license, which is 
done accordingly, and the whole property embarked in the paper is in a 
moment annihilated. The paper was thus ordered to be suppressed on 
the representation of the Governor alone, without a reference to the 
Governor in Council — and for a paragraph which had been published 
before any warning had been given ; being, in both particulars, in direct 
opposition to the guarantee three times repeated in the course of eleven 
days, by Mr. W. Horton, in the name of Lord Bathurst. We complain 
of this, because we can prove that, had the line of proceeding drawn by 
Lord Bathurst been observed, our license would not have been cancelled ; 
for his Honour in Council would have been aware that the license could 
not be cancelled unless a “ warning” had been given, and, subsequently 
to this admonition, some fresh violations of the “compact” had been 
committed by us. They would also ha\e known that the statement was’ 
not false and calumnious ; that neither the peace nor the safety of the 
Colony was endangered by it ; and that it was a quotation, without 
alteration or comment, from ‘‘The Times” newspaper. This appears 
evident from the fact, that the publication of “ The Advertiser” received 
no interruption from them for ten months after the appearance of the 
“ Statement,” when it was stopped, not by them, but by Lord Bathurst, 
on the representation of Lord ('. Somerset. 

‘With respect to the “ Statement” being a quotation, I cannot hut 
express my surprise that this fact should have escaped the observation 
both of Lord Bathurst and yourself. The three columns and a half of 
extracts, printed in small type, of which it forms a part, are introduced 
as usual thus — “Extracts from the English Papers and these words 
are in black capital letters, of a peculiar form, tor the purpose of catch- 
ing the eve. Yet, in Mr. Hay’s letter to me, dated January 9, 1828, he 
says, “ This statement did not purport to be a quotation from any other 
publication, and there is every reason to believe that Lord Bathurst 
considered it to he an original composition.” Had our case been left to 
the Governor in Council, at the Cape, who saw and read the paper, this 
midtake would not have operated against its. 

* [The rest of this letter was taken up with enumerating statements of 
our private losses.] 

* 1 have the honour to he, Ac. 

‘John* Faikbairn.’ 
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Stanzas on the ‘ Execution Militaire/ 

A Print from a P.cturc by Tlgneion, 

It exhibits the moment when the condemned soldier kneel* to recelvo the Are of the pertr 
tainted to be his executioners. Hi* dop, which he is endeavouring to shake off, still 
Iswns upon him, and seems desirous to share his fate. 

Away, away ! thou faithful one. 

Nor court thy master's fate. 

For friends and kindred all arc gone, 

The flatterer and ingratc ; 

And none in this cold world save thou. 

Not one is near to aid me now. 

Away, fond lingerer, away ! 

Unconscious of my doom, 

Thou little dream’st that parting day 
Will glimmer on my tomb 
That I, this hour, my life must yield. 

Ignobly, on a bloodless field. 

Away, away ! and seek the home 
I never more shall secj 
For there, though all around be gloom. 

Are those will shelter thee : 

Warm hearts, that, ready now to break. 

Will cherish thee, for Henry’s sake. 

My mother 1 oh, to her wrung heart, 

How dread this fatal hour ! 

Cold drops upon her forehead start, 

Aid her, Almighty Power j 
My father ! to the grave I sec 
My father borne — Oh God ! by me. 

Level your guns, companions, friends ! 

And merciful the ball 
The spirit’s agony that ends. 

And speeds the wanderer’s fall ; 

But thou, too generous one, away. 

Thou wert not wont to disobey. 

Away ! and here no longer stay, 

This is no place for thee j 
And, comrade, when has past away 
This dread solemnity. 

Say, wilt thou, then, when I am gone, 

Give shelter to my friendless one > 

And wilt thou to my far-off home 
My loving follower bear j 
The only relic of the tomb, 

That clung to me e’en there ? 

I know thou wilt j — and, now away, 

No longer here, fond lingerer, stay. ( Kaleidetcop +! 
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Latest News from India. — Death of Sir Charles Citx.- :r, 
and Sir Edward West. 

The prevalence of easterly winds, during the past month, has prev< t« d 
the arrival of any late news, by ships, from India; but an overland 
despatch lias reached the India House, bringing intelligence from Bom- 
bay to the 2‘2d of October; the most material part of which is, indeed, 
of a painful and afflicting nature. It appears that that most ex i client 
man and upright judge. Sir Edward West, died sometime early b Octo- 
ber; and that his colleague, Sir Charles Chambers, followed hi, about 
the middle of the same month; leaving only one judge. Sir John Orant, 
On the Bombay Bench. 

The immediate cause, it is said, of the Government sending home this 
overland despatch, was to apprise the Court of Directors of an open 
rupture between themselves and the Supreme Court of that Presidency, 
on a point of authority to which they attached the utmost importance 
Wc have taken occasion, in many previous numbers of ‘The Oriental 
Herald/ to show, that, just in proportion to the subserviency of the 
English judges in India, are they popular with the Company’s Govern- 
ments; and, on the other hand, that, just in proportion to their integrity, 
impartiality, and independence, are they unpopular in the same uiiarter 
The history of the Bench at Bengal and at Madras is as full of ilbMin- 
tions of this position as the history of the Bench at Bombay; though, 
these being more recent, strike with greater force. 

The reader will probably remember a case, stated in one of our former 
volumes, in which great indignation was excited in England, as well ns 
among the liberal and just in India, by the conduct of the Governor of 
Ceylon; who, — when the Court there issued a writ of habeas corpus to 
bring on shore, from a ship, a person sent on hoard by the Governor 
for removal to Europe, — called together his Council, and there deneed, 
that it should be deemed a sufficient return to any writ of habeas' ucd 
by the Court, to say that the person named in it was in the mi'^art/ 
custody of the Government. 

The same sort of tyranny seems lately to have been attempted at 
Bombay. The excellence of Sir Eduard West’s character, as an uprght 
judge, and the general tone of firmness and independence given l>\ him 
to the Bomhav Bench, having become sufficiently known to the Natives 
of India, under that Presidency, a great number of those who were 
aggrieved, hut who before had never dared to entertain any hop »'t 
justice, in contesting their claims or disputes with the Government i" an 
English Court, were encouraged, l>\ this hope of strict impartiality, to 
seek the protection of the English laws. As tar as we can learn, (for, the 
intelligence coining only to the India House, tee arc certainly not among 
the. number of those favoured with the earliest communications from 
that quarter,) sonic Rajah, or other distinguished person, in the interior, 
was icquired, for some purpose connected with a pending suit, to appear 
personally before the Supreme Court at Bombay, and a writ of habeas 
corpus was issued to bring him to the Presidency. This, it is said, the 
Bombay Government, of which Sir John Malcolm is the head, resisted, 
and contended, that it was a sufficient return to such writ, to say 'hat 
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tb«i individual named in it was in the military custody of the East India 
Company i 

No doubt such a return is sufficient in their view, because it obstructs 
the due course of justice ; but what a censure upon their whole system of 
rule is this single fact! and how plainly docs it prove that, till tin. 
system of rule is altered, even British Courts of Justice arc almost 
powerless, whenever the Government choose" to oppose their just decrees 1 
For ourselves, however, we are heartily glad of the occurrence of events 
like these, because we believe they tend to force the matter upon the 
unwilling consideration of the Legislature at home ; and thus contribute 
to bring about the reform so much desired. 

Before our next Number is issued, we shall most probably have re. 
ccivcd further particulars respecting this ca.sc, which we can only mention 
in outline, for the reasons alrcad\ stated In the mean time, we return to 
the more painful portion of the inhdligmceof the death of the two judges. 
Sir Charles Chambers and Sir Edward West. 

Of the character of the former, we do not remember that we have had 
reason ever to speak but with respect ; and we feel the loss of even such a 
man, us one of great importance to India. But of Sir Edward West, we 
have had occasion in almost every Number of our Publication to express 
ourselves in terms of the highen praise and admiration No Indian judge, 
of whose public character and conduct we know am thing, appears to 
us to have united in himself so completely, the clear perception of 
what teas his duty, .us it regarded the extension of legal protection to the 
Natives of India, and the firmness necessary to enable him to perform 
that duty, in spite of all the bland allurements of patronage, the intrigues 
of secret enemies, or the open threats of power. He had ull the tender- 
ness of feeling necessary to sympathise with the oppressed and suffering 
classes of our fellow-subjects m India; and all the strength of nerv* to 
<jualif\ him to stand up openly before the whole world as their protec- 
tor. In every transaction in which we have ever watched his proceed- 
ings, (and we have done so with the jealousy with which we habi- 
tually regard the acts ot all men holding elevated stations in trust for 
the public good,) wc have seen him the friend of the oppressed — the sup- 
porter of the weak — the infle xible admini«l. utot of justice, without re- 
gard to colour, caste, or condition — in short, the Kn.iirtot m Ji'imjk, — 
than which a more dignified olliee cannot appertain to humanity ; and no 
man deserves more honour ami veneration than he who discharges its 
duties with integrity. 

•Sir Edward West was that man ; and, if ever monument" were appro- 
priate tributes from the living to the dead, one of splendid simplicity, 
conformable to his own pure ami unsullii 1 chatacter, ought to he raised 
on the spot where lie hieatlud hi" ld't,~ -where, indeed, his life was sacri- 
ficed to the arduous duties of his elevated proto-don ; as such moii'inient 
is already, we me p* r^uaded, raised in almost every Native bosom in 
India. 

In confirmation of our anticipation?, vve rejoice to hear that a Bombay 
Paper of the 8th of < h tobei, the nniv one, us far as we can learn, that 
has come by this oveiland despatch, and whn h, being in the hands of the 
Directors, is not accessible to us, contain*- an Address of the principal 
Native inhabitants of Bombay to the Bench of that Eresidun y t ,s d r 
Gluurles Chambers and >ii John Crant) on the lum they hail sustained 
by the death of Sir Edward West. It must have been in about a week 
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-ift.-r this that Sir Tharps Chambers followed his lamented friend and 
colleague Modi is the instability of luirnan hopes ! Hut the fact, that the 
Natives of India had, under the able administration of the Chief JiMue, 
Sir IMaud West, acquired sufficient confidence thus to express thur 
M-ntinu-nts bv an Address of the description named, is of itself a sutli- 
rient eulogy on his memory, were not, indeed, every page of his history, 
MI1( 1 every" day of his life, full of such eulogies,— the more powerful, 
because existing in acts and deeds, rather than in mere professions and 


words. 

For themselves, we congratulate them on having thus sunk sweetly to 
renose with all the odour of good deeds breathing incense around their 
tombs : for when can men die happier,— since die they must,— than when 
borne to the chamber of death by the aspirations ot those who honour 
their departure with their tears and their regrets? For their weeping 
families — the only balm is time and hope. Hut for India !— ;alas —a 
century may roll awav before two such men,— the one an intrepid leader 
in the cause of justice, the other a willing follower in the same bright 
path— may be sent to hold the balance in the Fast. And for England 
whose honour and renown is so intimately blended with the due admi- 
nistration of justice in every corner of her extended realms— our prayr 
is May the places thus left vacant by death, be tilled as adequately as 
talent, merit, and independence, untainted by any meaner consideration* 
of patronage or prolit, can etlrct! 


Since writing the above, we have received a Bombay paper, ‘The 
Courier,’ of August 23, which contains the following notices: 

liombni/ Oovernment Order. 

‘ Bombay Castle, August ID, l^. 

‘ No. 22b of 1S2S. — In consequence of the lamented death of the 
Honourable Sir Edward West, Knight, Chief dustier of his Major's 
Supreme Court of Judicature at this Presidency, which took place at 
Poomih vesterdav in the forenoon, the Honourable the Governor in 
Council is pleased to direct that forty -live minute guns, corresponding 
with the a*o of the deceased, l»e tired trom the ramparts of the garrison ; 
and that the tlag at the Castle be hoisted halt-must high, and continue so 


until sun-set. 


‘ Bombay, August 23. 


‘ In an extra Cornier of Tuesday bed, we announced the melancholy 
demise of the Honourable Ni Ihluaid We-t, Knight, Chief Justice of tlw 
Supreme Court of Judieatnie at this Presidency, aged forty-live. * ir 
Edward West died at Poonali, alter ail illness of only a few days. 


‘ |t i s u (*t , mi the pi a< tier, in this country, to employ the language of 
hyperbole in speaking ot the public avt-' and public virtues ot exalted 
individuals; and it is mi rare that the opportunity ot ottering adulation 
is permitted to pare neglected, that the ta*h of the journalist who is called 
on to pay a tribute to their worth, when they arc removed to another and 
a better world, becomes eomparativ elv trilling and unimportant : he has 
but to repeat his former eulogiums, and the record is complete. 

4 In reternim to the public life of the Honourable Sir Edward West, 
however, since he has been in this country, these materials are not at 
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hand ; and we must therefore appeal to the recollection of those who 
have watched his career from its commencement, and to the results of 
his public measures, for adequate testimony to their merit. 

* Sir Edward West was appointed Recorder of Bombay in 1822 ; and 
arrived here, in order to assume the functions of that office, on the 6th 
February, 1823. Immediately on his arrival, he applied himself to the 
reforming of certain abuses in the Recorder’s Court, which lud existed 
for a long series of jears; and it is no mean praise to say of those re- 
forms, that they were evidently founded on a sincere desire to give the 
Natives of this country what they much wanted — a cheap and easy access 
to justice. In 1821, a Supreme Court was established at Bombay, on 
which occasion the Honourable Sir Eduard West was raided to the high 
office of Chief Justice. Pursuing his plans of reform, Sir Edward West, 
at the last Quarter Sessions in 1823, delivered his celebrated charge, to 
the (iraml Jury, on the subject of the powers of the Magistrates in this 
country, denouncing many of thcii proceedings as illegal and unneces- 
sarily harsh, and requesting the attention of the community to their ino- 
difnation. The principle of the learned Judge’s charge, viz, that the 
acts he condemned were repugnant to the spirit of Briti-U law, were, 
we believe, generally admitted ; hut it has been found, hv experience, 
that the state of society in India requires that the -pirit of English law 
should not he too rigidly adhert d to ; and step- are perhaps at this mo- 
ment being taken to enlarge the Magisterial powers which Sir Edward 
West deemed it necessary to restrain. 

' With the advocates of the Freedom of the Pres.., in India, Sir Edward 
West rendered himself particularlv popular by his refusal to register the 
Regulation of Cov eminent requiring pci -oils to take out licences (re- 
vocable at will) tor the papers they might wish to c-tablish. Jlis last 
public act was, to introduce the Natives to the privilege of sitting on 
juries. It is true, this proceeding originated with the Parliament of 
Creat Britain, hut this is very little detraction from the late Chief 
Justice’s merit; for, a-suredl), the step which a Judge makes is great, 
when he embodies the ideas of ingenious and speculative men in a sub- 
stantive measure, and carries it into execution 

* Of the general character of the late Sir Edward Best’s judicial deci- 
sions, wc have never had opportunities (.nor, had oppoi (unities presented 
themselves, should we have ti.lt our-dves competent) to form an opinion. 
To the Bar, vve believe, lie was uuitormlv courteous; and the dignity of 
the Court, under the eye, was scrupulously preserved. 

‘Of the politics of 8ir Edward We«t, we know nothing. As a Political 
Economist, however, vve can affirm that his reputation stood very high, 
and some of his pamphlets ih support of his particular principles 
attracted considerable attention not long since. 

‘In the relations of private life, Sir Edward West vvas amiable and 
domestic; and there arc few, wc believe, who knewjiiin intimately, who 
will not lament his untimely demise. 

4 The remains of the late 8ir Edward B est were interred at Poonah, 
and the customary honours were duly paid to them. On the receipt of 
the intelligence of his death at the Presidency, minute guns were fired 
corresponding with the age of the deceased, and the flag at the Castle 
was hoisted half-mast high.’ 

Oriental UemtH, f r ul. 20. 2 0 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 

[B. signifies Bombay — M. Madras — and C. Calcutta.] 

Arnoi d, R., The Rev., to be District Chaplain at Bareilly. — C. July 17. 

Aurinl, J., Lieut.-Col., 9th N. I., transferred to Invalid Estab.—C. July 11. 
Barns, W. R., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens.— C. .July 9. 

Bevan, F. f Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens. — C. July 9. 

Blaiic, T. L., Esq., to be Assistant to Collector and Magistrate of Chingloput. 
— M. July 25i 

Bucrc, J. G. S., Esq., to be Assist, to Principal Collect, and Mngist. of Northern 
Division of Arcot. — M. July 29. 

Bubington, C. S., Senior Ensign 15th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Smith, promoted. 
— M. July 11. 

Baldcro, C , Lieut., 21th N. I , to be Cnpt. by brevet — M. July 11. 

Berthon, 11., Cadet of Engin., piom. to 2d Lieut. — B. July 25. 

Bromwich, II. J. A., Cadet of Inf., prom to Ensign — B. July 25. 

Burrowes, R. E., Cnpt., 2f>th Foot, to be Aidc-de-Camp to the Hon. Governor. 
— B. July 25. 

Colquhoun, A., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surgeon — C. July 11. 

Cales, J., Senior Ensign 10th N 1 , to la* Lieut.— M. July 11. 

Coombs, J. M., Lieut.-Col. 2d N. I., returned to duty — *\1. .Inly 11. 
Cunningham, II., Cadet of inf , pmm. to Ensign. — 11. July 25. 

Cahill, J. S., Cadet of Inf, prom, to Ensign. — II. July 25. 

Cleathcr, T , Lieut. Artillery, on furlough (or health. — B. July 25. 

Dougan, J. C , Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ensign. — C. July 9. 

Dyer, W., Assist.-Surgeon, to be Surgeon. — C. July 11. 

Downe«, E. T., Assist.-Surgeon, on furlough. 

Douglas, \V., F.sq., to la* Registrar to l’rov. Court of Appeal and Circuit for 
Southern Division. — M. July 29. 

Dunlop, Senior Ens. 50th N. I., to he Lieut, v. Walter, prom. — M. July 11. 
Ditmas, F., Cadet of Engin., piom, to 2d Lieut — M. July 11. 

Ewart, 1)., Lieut., to act ns Adjut to 1st Brigade Horse Artill., v. Mackay, in 
charge of Pay-ofliee. — C. July M. 

Ensor, F., Lieut. 17th N. I., on luilough for health. — M. .Inly 11. 

Forbes, R., the Hon., to be Assist.-Secretary to Board of Revenue in Western 
Provinces, — C. June 17. 

Franklin, J., Capt., Surveyor of Iron Mines in Saugor and Nerbudda Districts, 
placed at disposal of the Commander-in-Chief. — 0. July 11. 

Francis, R., Lieut. 4olh N. I., returned to duty.— M. July 11. 

Foulis, D., Lieut.-Col. 5th Light Cavalry-, on furlough to Europe for health. 
— M. July 11. 

Gillander, A., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens.— C. July 9. 

Gutmn, (». M., Cadet, prom, to 2d Lieut. — M. July 11. 

Hill, A., Cadet of Cavalry, prom, to Cornet.— C. July 9. 

Hodgson, \\\, Capt. 26th N. I., transferred to Invalid Estab. — C. July 11. 
Hooper, G. S., Esq to be Assist. Judge and Joint Criminal Judge of Salem. 
— M. July 25. 

Hall, J., Cadet of Infantry, prom, to Ens.— B. July 25. 

Innes, A., Lieut , to act as Adjut. to 3d Light Cavalry, v. Christie.-— C. July 14- 
James, W., Lieut., to act as Adjut to 68th N. I. v. Maling, — C. July 11. 
Johnstone, D., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens.— M. July 11. 

Jackson, F., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens.— B. July 25. 

Jeffery, R., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens.— B. July 25. 
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Kelly, H. M., Lieut.-Col., to be Lieut.-Col Commandant, r, Ogg, deceased 
— M. July 11. 

King, E , Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens. — M. July 11. 

Larie, W., Esq., to be Head Assist, to Principal Collet*, and Magis. of Camera. 
— M. July 25. 

Mansell, C. G., Mr., to be Regis of Zillah Court of Agrab.— C. July 10. 
Macdonald, C. E., Esq., to be Assistant to Collector and Magistrate of Salem. 
— M. July 29. 

Manners, T. R., Lieut. 24th N. 1., to be Capt. bv brevet — M. July H. 

Mantcll, T. R. C. Capt. 48th N 1., returned to duty — M. July 11, 

M'Haffie, W. G., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ena. — It July 25. 

M'Hutchin, G. T., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ena.*- -B. July 25. 

Maude, C. W., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens — B. July 25. 

Mackenzie, T., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surgeon — B Julj 25.. 

Malcolm, G. A., Lieut. 3d Foot, to be Aulc-de-Cump to the Hon. Governor. 
— B. July 25. 

Nation, II. M., Cndot of Inf., prom, to Ens — C. July 9. 

Oldfield, C. K. T., Lieut , to officiate as Interp. and Ouar. -Master to 5th Light 
Cavalry, v. Bolt. — C. July 12. 

Ormsby, W., Senior Major, from 5Sth N. L, to lie Lirut.-Col. 38th N. I., v. 

Smith, deceased. — M. July 11. 

Penirree, G., Cadet of Inf., prom to Ens. — C July 9. 

Pickering, W., Senior C.«pt. 50th N. 1., to be Major, v. Orm.shy, promoted. 
-M. July 11. 

Richardson, W., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens — C July 9. 

Rogers, VV , Cadet of Inf,, prom to Ens — C. July 9. 

Raymond, E. II., Senior Lieut 8th Light Caudry, to he Capt., v. Gordon, de- 
ceased. — M. July 11. 

Ruddunan, T., Capt., 31st N. I., returned to duly. — M. July 11. 

Smith, S. G., Mr , to be Assistant to Magistrate of Bareilly. — C\ July 10. 
Stokea, G. W., Ens. 59th N. I., to l»e Lieut. — C. July 9. 

Stoddart, G. D., Capt Hill Light Cav., to be Major of Brigade. 

Sheridan, It. 1C, Esq., to be Assist to Prtnc. Collector and Mngis. of Coimbatou. 
— M. July 29. 

Smith, W. II., Senior Lieut 1 Nth N. I., lo lie Capt., v. Conway, retired. 
Thorburn, J. I)., Mr , admitted Assist. -Surgeon — C. July 9. 

Tait, J., Cadet ot Inf., prom, to Eiiv — B. July 25. 

Vanderzee, II., Lieut. 2“th N. L, on furl to Europe for heulth. — M. July 11. 
Woodstock, T. P., Mr., to lie Assist, to Magistrate and to Collec. of Midnapore. 
— C. July 10. 

Whitlock, •?., Senior Cornet 8th Light Cavnlry, to be Lieut., v. Watt*, deceased. 
— M. July II. 

Walter, H., Senior Lieut. 50th N. I., to be Capt, v. Pickering, promoted. 
— M. July 11. 

White, J., Supern. Lieut. 29th N. I., to be Lieut.— M. July 11. 

Wood*, W. G., Cadet of Cav., prom, to be Cornet. — M. July 11. 

W'yllie, M., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens. — B. July 25. 

Walters, R., Mr., admitted Veterinary Surgeon. — B July 25. 

BIRTHS. 

At Cleaaby, near Darlinjrton, on the 18th Dumber, the lady of Octavius 
Wray, Esq., of the Honourable East India Company’s Bengal Medical Service* 
of a son and heir. 

Barton, the lady of Captain James, Artillery, of a son, at Bombay, July 24. 

Best, the lady of J. R., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Calcutta, July 11. 
D’Aqnilar, the lady of Lieut,-Col., of a daughter, at Calcutta, July 10. 
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Field, the lady of J., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, July 16. 

Harris, the lady of Lieut. Thomas, of a son, at Darwar, July 3. 

Hancock, the lady of H., Esq., 19th N. I., of a daughter, at Rajeote, July IS. 
Jervis, the lady of Capt. J., 5th Regt, of a daughter, at Calcutta, July 3. 

Smith, the lady of 0. H., Esq., Civil Service, of a son, at Coconada, July 24. 

MARRIAGES. 

Agnew, A. K., Esq., 8th Bengal N. I., to Miss H. Watson, at Calcutta, July 19, 
Houghland, Mr. John, Assistant in the Accountant-GeneraTs-Office, to Miss 
Isabella M'Donald, at Bombay, July 21. 

DEATHS. 

Burt, George, Esq., aged 27, at Calcutta, July 23. 

Dunbar, C. C., Lieut. 59th N. I., at Barrackporc, July 2. 

Drummond, Peter, Esq., at Calcutta, July 8. 

Engclbcrgt, Charles Von J. A., Esq., of Ceylon, at Calcutta, July 13. 

Lawrence, Thomas, Esq., Surgeon, on board the sloop Cootc, July 27. 

Philip, J. B., Lieutenant and Quarter- Master 2d European Regt., near Dcesa, 
July 21. 

Pluto, C. E., youngest son of the late C. E., Esq., aged seven years, Rt Calcutta, 
July 7. 

Ryan, Frederick York, son of Sir E., at Calcutta, August 2. 

Stirling, Catherine, lady of L. H., Esq., at Madras, July 28. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

Tort of Arri\ at. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 

1829. 
Jan. 19 

Liverpool . . 

Madras 

Christian .. 

1828. 

Bengal . . Aug. 15 

Jan. 19 

Holyhead .. 

Arabian 

Willis 

Bengal . . Aug. — 

Jan. 21 

PI) mouth . . 

Harriet 

Bead 

South Seaa 

Jan. 21 

Weymouth . . 

Duke of Bedford 

Morris 

Bombay. . March3 

Jan. 21 

Falmouth . , 

Asia .. 

Cook 

Batavia . . Sept. 2 

Jan. 27 

Plymouth . , 

Ganges 

Barker 

Batavia . . Aug. 20 

Date. 

ARRIVALS IV EASTERN PORTS, 

Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Depart. 

1829. 
July 10 

Madras 

.. Angerona 

. . Redknap 

. . London 

July 11 

Bengal 

Madras 

. , Providence. 

.. Ford 

. . London 

July 17 

. . Ganges 

. . Lloyd 

. • London 

July 19 

Madras 

. , Bovne 

. . Pope 

. . London 


Bombay 

. . Pnfambam 

. . Nash 

.. Clyde 

July 20 

Madras 

.. Minstrell 

. . Arkcoll 

. . London 

July 31 

Singapore 

. . London 

. . Smith 

. . London 

Aug. 12 

Bengal 

. • Thames 

•• 

London 

Aug. 13 

Bengal 

.. Craigevar 

.. Ray 
. . Miller 

• . London 

Aug. 17 

Bengal 

. . Greenock 

.. Leith 

Aug. 18 

Bengal 

. . Rapid 

. , Huntley 

. . Liverpool 
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Pate. 

1828. 

Port of Depart. 

Ship's Name. 


Commander. 

Destination. 

Jan. 1 

Downs 

Resource 


Smith 

N. 8. Walts 

Jan. 1 

Greenock 

Triton 


Crear 

Van Die. Land 

Jan. 2 

Downs 

Cornet 


Kootman 

Batavia 

Jan. 3 

Downs 

Maria 


Cobb 

Batavia 

Jau. J 

Downs 

Elizabeth 


Phillips 

Madras 

Jan. 4 

Downs 

Runnymede 


Wildridge .. 

Bombay 

Jan. 4 

Greenock 

Fortune 


Gilkisou 

Bombay 

Jan 5 

Portsmouth . . 

General Palmer 


Thomas 

Madras 

Jan. . r i 

Liverpool 

Ontario 


A mold 

Bengal 

Jan <i 

Gravesend 

Burrell 


Metcalf 

Bengal 

Jun t j 

Liverpool 

Royal George 


Grant 

Bengal' 

J.n y 

Downs 

Buckinghamshire 

Glasspoolc . . 

Bombay 

J.VI [i 

Downs 

John 


Freeman 

Madras 

Jun 11 

Downs 

Lady Meh illc 


Clifford 

Bengal 

Jan 11 

Downs 

Bridgewater 


Mandcrsnii .. 

Bengal 

Jan 11 

Downs 

Herefordshire 


Hope 

Bombay 

Jan 13 

Portsmouth . . 

Mary Anne 


O’Brien 

Madras 

J.iii 15 

Gravesend 

Clyde 


Munro 

Madras 

Jan Id 

Downs 

Hopeful 


Mailers 

Cape 

J»n. lf> 

Downs 

St, George 


Finlay 

N. S. Wales 

Jun Hi 

Portsmouth . . 

Sulphur 


Dance 

Australia 

Jin 18 

Downs 

Kcrswell 


Armstrong . . 

Cape 

Jan 18 

Liverpool 

Rifleman 


Bleasdale .. 

Liverpool 

J.m 18 

Portsmouth . . 

Crui/.er 


Colpoves . . 

Madra 

Jan 111 

Downs 

Lord W. Bentinrk 

Ceylon 

Jflii 20 

Gravesend 

Inglis 


Dudtnan 

Bengal 

Jan 20 

Gravesend 

Fanjuharson 


Criiickshankn 

Bengal 

Jan 24 

Gravesend 

Geneml Kvd 

. . 

Rerlc . . 

Bombay 

Jan 2fi 

Downs 

Royal Admiral 


Wilson 

Madras 

Jan. 2<i 

Gravesend 

Christiana 


Hall 

Madras 


General List or Passksokus. 

Passengers IIomi wards. 

By the .Ifadrus, from India . — Colonels 1) Foulis, Madras Cn\ airy, and W. C. 
Fr.i>>er; Majors Hodgson and Henderson ; Captain Richard, Madras Infantry j 
lieutenants F. Major, 13th Dragoons, W. M'Clevertv, 18th Regt., A. I*. Thom- 
son, Madras Cavalry, II. Vender zee, Madras Infantry, and II. Moore; D. H. 
Rill, Madras Civil Sen ice ; T. V. Stonehou«c, ditto ; W. H. Parry, ditto ; and 
Scott, Esqs. Mesdarocs Hill, Scott, uud Stonehouse. Masters J. Palmer, 
two Scotts, J. Olipbant, Francis Pulham, and If on r) Stonehouse. Misses Neu- 
frille, Jessy Scott, Mary Scott, two Gardens, Oliphant, Matilda Hodgson, taro 
Pulliams, sod two Stonehouscs. Eight female and live male seivanta, and 
twenty -foor invalids. 

By his Majesty's ship Undaunted : — Commodore Briggs, from the Mauritius ; 
Mr. Kunnerworth, Assistant-Surgeon ; and Mr. Lowe. 

By the Elicn, from Bombay, {expected; Captain Meldrum, Lieut. Fitxroy, 

Md br. Stewart. 

By the Ostru, from Batavia Mr. P. Trent*. 

By the Arabian, from Bengal : — Captain Hawkins, 38th Regt. ; Dr. Angelo 
•Mth Regt. ; Rev. Principal Mill ; Edward Masters, and Andrew MacDonald, 
B-sqs. Mrs. Mills and Miss Mills. 
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VoYAGK ON THE NlLE, FROM CAIRO TO THE CATARACTf 


The great interest excited by Mr. Buckingham's description of 
his Voyage in Egypt — which has never yet been published, except in 
the oral delivay of his late Lectures at Liverpool, — will induce hm 
to resume, in ‘ The Oriental Herald,' the Series of Papers originally 
commenced in Vol. (}. p. 15, of this Work, and continued through 
sixteen successive Numbers, under the title of ‘ Unpublished Manu- 
scripts of a Traveller in the East,' containing an account of l„i 
Voyages in the Mediterranean, the Greek Islands, and the Levant, 
and ichich were subsequently resumed in Vul. l l 2. p. 393, and con- 
tinued through four successive Numbers, under the title of ‘ Excur- 
sions on the Banks of the Nile,' descriptive of the Delta and Lower 
Egypt, including Alexandria, Cairo, the Splnjnr, and the Pyramids. 
The sequel to these will be given under the title placed at the 
head of this Notice ; but, owing to the pressure of other matter, its 
commencement is reserved till the next Number, when it wtll cer- 
tainly appear. 


The Tea Monopoly. 

We have something in store also on the Ten Monopoly, and ( !, t 
disgraceful imposition practised on the country by a certain Mr. 
Hume of the Custom House , ( a very different person, we pre^mf, 
from the Honourable Member for Aberdeen .) and the Lords of tis 
Majesty's Treasury • as il lust sated in an official correspondent, 
between Messrs. Cropper, Benson, and Co., Merchants of Liverpool, 
and the last-named authorities, and by a subsequent correspondent 
of Mr. Fortune, of London, with the same parties, and on the swu 
subject ; of which we shall give some account m our next. 


Liverpool Meeting. 

The necessity under which we are placed of sending our hUst 
sheets to press on the 97th, will preclude tss from giving any R<p° rl 
of the Liverpool Meeting on the 9,8th. We hope to obtain, however, 
a very accurate Report of this for the ensuing Number of ' Th* 
Oriental Herald.' 


To Correspondents. 

Wejjjshall be glad to hear from the writer of the article entitle 
** * MoSfrru of the Hindoos,' 8<c., more directly, on the subject of fut ur 
&mtributions. 
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On the Trade with China. 

In the report of proceeding at a public meeting- of the mer- 
chants and other inhabitants of the town of Liverpool, inserted in 
the present number of ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ will be found sonic 
indications that the spirit of the mercantile community is at length 
awakened to the injury inflicted on the commerce of this country, 
b\ the monopoly of the East India Company.* The inhabitants of 
Liverpool, always foremost in the promotion of every object by 
winch the true interests of trade ma\ be promoted, have evinced, 
by the welcome extended to Mr. Buckingham, and the readiness 
with which they have entered into lus views respecting our inter- 
course with the Eastern World, their sense of the impolicy and in- 
justice of permitting so rich a mine of wealth to remain useless and 
unproductive in the hands of the chartered company of London 
Merchants. The alacrity with which they have conic forward on 
this occasion, suflicicntly proves that the efforts of this Journal to 
arouse the attention of those interested in this Iwundless field of 
mercantile speculation have not been in vain, and that from one 
«*ik1 of the country to the other, the remonstrances of our merchants 
and manufacturers will soon attract, by their unceasing importunity, 
the eyes of tile people and of Parliament to the growing importance 
"f this momentous question. Momentous indeed, and important, 
it is in every point of light in which it can be viewed, in its rela- 
bels with the well-being of the countless population which acknow- 
ledges our dominion in the East, jn its influence on the industry, 
bie comfort, and the happiness of our own people, — on the power 
and prosperity of our immense empire in all its dependencies. 

The nearer that w* approach to the great deliberation of jxdicy 
and justice in which the Legislature must soon be engaged, the 
more we arc ashamed of narrowing our contemplation of the ex- 
tensive consequences, good or evil, to which its determination must 
lead. Those who attempt to handle the complicated machine of 
government, commerce, religion, and law, which the mb rule of fifty 
)ears has established in the richest ngions of the earth, must ex- 
pand their minds to the capacity of .so vast an object, and prepare 
themselves, by much study and meditation, to wind into its intricate 
details. It gives us infinite pleasure to observe that the people of 

* We hope to have the pleasure of reporting, in succeeding Numbers, 
the proceedings of public meetings at Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
tdasgowr, and other place*, on the some subject. 

Oriental Herald , Vot. 20. 2 D 



3fr<2 Trade with China. 

Liverpool, distinguished as they are by the energy and enterprise 
wliich have raised their town, with unprecedented rapidity, to its 
present state of opulent magnificence, are not sedttced, by the habit 
of their occupations, or the suggestions of their interest, "to degrade 
this rare opportunity of doing incalculable good to so many millions 
of their felloe-creatures in India and in England, into a mere calcu- 
lation of commercial gain. Fortunately, however, the interests of 
trade, of human happiness, and social improvement, are inseparably 
intertwined ; and the inhabitants of Liverpool have no method so 
sure of improving the condition of their fellow-subjects in Asia and 
in Europe, as by a diligent and persevering attention to their own 
private interests in the Eastern trade. 

We have, of course, been for a long time very well aware that 
the evils of the Monopoly against which we have so long contended, 
had been productive of more soreness and impatience at Liverpool 
than in any other city of the empire. Devoted almost exclusively to 
the pursuits of commerce, in immediate contiguity with the great 
marts of our staple manufactures, and connected, by an infinite va- 
riety of relations, with every quarter of the globe, it was to be ex- 
pected that its opulent and enterprising inhabitants should avail 
themselves of every opportunity to claim for their trade, in firm and 
energetic language, a full, free, and unrestricted participation of the 
advantages of British connection, power, and influence, wherever 
they might extend. They could not fail to have observed that their 
prosperity was fast linked to the prosperity of Leeds, and Sheffield, 
and Birmingham, and Manchester ; timt every new market open to 
the manufactures of these towns gave a fresh impulse to their own 
active and adventurous spirit ; that, whenever the industry of the 
interior drooped, the vessels with ‘ Liverpool’ at their stern ' re- 
posed upon their shadows and that the same breeze W'hich wafted 
the cheerful noise of the shuttle and the loom relieved the silence at 
their arsenals, gave life and activity to their port, and innumerable 
sails to the western ocean. 

Thus obviously interested hi any measure from which an exten- 
sion of the facilities of trade might be expected to result, wc 
knew very well that our endeavours to abridge the duratiou of the 
evils consequent upon the Eastern Monopoly would be supported and 
encouraged by a large proportion of the wealth, intelligence, and 
respectability of that great community ; but we confess that we had 
imagined there were more difficulties to be overcome, and that to 
produce a general impression, it would be necessary to allure and 
jiamper the curiosity of indolence by details more interesting than 
instructive, savouring, perhaps, rather of pleasure than of business. 
But in ijancashirc, as the reporter of the proceedings at the public 
meeting most truly says, this subject goes home to men’s businesses 
and bosoms ; and, accordingly, we find in the resolutions adopted on 
that occasion, not a vague, general, undefined protest against the 
Monopoly of the Company, but, resting on the evidence of indis- 
putable facts and figures, a well considered, well arranged, and elo- 
quent exposure of the folly of depriving this country of the advan- 
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tatres to be derived from commercial intercourse with the richest 
portion of the known world, by confining’ it to a single port, and to 
a body of men in no wise interested in its prosperity or extension. 
It i-, not our intention to he diverted bv the proceedings at this 
meeting into a comprehensive review of our relations with the East. 
The resolutions adopted, and the able commentaries on them by the 
successive speakers, would, indeed, afford ample matter for such 
review. They embrace the whole question between the people of 
this country and the Company ; and in them it perhaps appears in a 
mure clear, distinct, and authoritative >hape than it has ever yet 
assumed. On reading, however, the resolutions, we find that the 
subjects of the fir^t, second, third, and fouith have all been recently, 
at length, and in succession, treated m ‘ The Oriental Herald,' and 
the fifth and sixth were, before we received the resolutions, destined 
to occupy a place in the present Number. 

Before, however, we proceed to a brief notice of our trade with 
China, — in its promise the nioM important, the most insignificant in 
its actual extent, of all our iclatious with the East. — we have a few: 
remarks to make on the suggestions of the tenth resolution. To 
persons not aware of the immense variety of interests and conside- 
rations involved in the question of free Trade be)ond the Cape of 
(mod Hope, its present agitation mav ieasonably appear somewhat 
premature. The CliarU r, sa> they, cannot possibly expire before the 
>ear 1834, nor the discussion take place before 1831 , and, therefore, 
they argue that to move in the matter at present would be only to 
distress the Legislaluio by useless and unreasonable importunity. 
If no opposition were to be encountered, and no misrepresentations 
exposed, — if the principle were generally admitted, and reliance could 
be placed on the good faith of all the parties concerned} this ques- 
tion, like others, might he settled by one debate, aiql one division, 
amicably, and for ever. f l he truth is, however, that on no other 
subject of public interest does ignorance so dense, so general prevail : 
on no other question is opposition so determined and so organised, 
arrayed against a just and liberal system, Euless that ignorance be 
dispelled by early and repeated discussion, and that opposition neu- 
tralized by placing within the reach of all men an accumulation of 
irresistible facts, depend upon it, we shall be borne down by the 
united efforts of patronage and corruption when the time for exer- 
tion arrives. Parliament should be forthwith petitioned to re-ap- 
point the Committees of 1820-21, the reports of which threw' so 
much light upon the question of Eastern Trade. If this !>e not done 
and speedily, when the discussion comes on, the only evidence, of 
authority, will be ten years old ; and we make no doubt that the 
conclusions to which the Committees of both Houses then arrived, 
will be ingeniously demonstrated by the Honourable Company, to be 
obsolete and inapplicable to the present condition of things. I berc- 
fore, we say, we must not sleej3, while the enemy is active and awake : 
we must gird ourselves early, and at once, for a struggle on which so 
much depends, relying more upon the intrinsic merits of our case than 
on any supposed leaning of Government, —-more on the persevering 
activity of our own measures than on the moderation of our foes. 
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In estimating the probable value of the Chinese Trade, when 
relieved from the trammels of the Company’s Monopoly, we have 
not, as in the case of India, the opportunity of comparison between 
two periods, one of complete, the other of limited restraint. To 
the free merchants, all intercourse with China is strictly and abso- 
lutely prohibited ; and, as a consequence of this prohibition, the 
trade with Cochin China, Borneo, Sumatra, Java, the Philippines, 
and the Moluccas, is lost to the inhabitants of Great Britain. 

The Celestial Empire, lying between the 20th and 41st degrees 
of north latitude, and the 100th and 125th of east longitude, ex- 
tends 2,000 miles from north to south, and 1 ,300 from east to west. 
It is divided into fifteen provinces, containing, besides innumerable 
villages and towns, 4,402 walled cities ; and, according to Lord 
Macartney and Sir George Staunton, U inhabited by a population of 
833, OCX) ,000 souls. The Chinese are not a race of untutored, un- 
disciplined barbarians, as some of their northern neighbours, nor 
poor naked dependent slaves, like the unfortunate Hindoos, but 
cultivated, according to their mode, in all the arts of civilized life, 
and • distinguished for their superior industry, civilization, and 
wealth, over all the rest of Asia. Of the skill of their workmen, 
some estimate may he formed by the fact that the labour of a 
Chinese is worth four times as much in our Indian territories as 
that of a Native artisan. Of their riches there can be no better 
criterion than the royal revenue, which, paid by a people living 
in the midst of comfort and abundance, amounts, according to Sir 
.George Staunton, to the prodigious sum of sixty-six millions ster- 
ling. The facilities of internal commerce in this rountry exceed 
those of every other empire in the world. Stretching from the 
capital of Pekin to Canton, a distance of 1,400 miles, a magniti- 
cent canal and a few rivers afford a cheap and easy communication 
between the northern and southern provinces. Innumerable chan- 
nels and aqueducts, natural and artificial, as well as prodigious 
lakes, branching from this canal, extend the opportunities of water- 
carriage through every department of the empire. There is, of 
course, in so vast an extent of country, an endless variety of soil 
and climate j and the wants of the people, and their commerce, aud 
productions, are proportionably diversified. The Chinese are re- 
presented by. all who have had opportunities of observation, to en- 
tertain no antipathies of habit or religion to the use of foreign com- 
modities j but they are, in this respect, as free as any other people in the 
wbrld. Their dress, in the southern prov inces at least, is chiefly of 
cotton aud silk of their own manufacture. In the north, a wanner 
clothing is required, and furs and woollens arc in great request. 

It is well known, that by the Jealous policy of this empire, all 
intercourse with strangers is confined to the port of Canton. An 
association of merchants, called the Hong, consisting of eleven or 
twelve individuals, is licensed by the Government, to barter the pro- 
ductions of China for the commodities of other countries, and in 
tnade responsible for the conduct of foreigners during their stay. 
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The East India Company, to the utter exclusion of the rest of the 
King's subjects, have long maintained an expensive factory at this 
port ; and appear, from their own accounts, by a systematic ad- 
herence to a conciliatory, fair, and honourable dealing with the 
Hong, to have obtained the confidence and .respect of the Chinese 
authorities. To the superior officers of this establishment, all the 
servants of the Company residing at Canton, are subject ; and we 
are told, that the exercise of the ]>ower entrusted to them, has 
been such as to secure a course of friendly communication almost 
uninterrupted for many years. Misunderstandings have, however, 
once or twice arisen ; and the difficulties which have occurred in 
their adjustment, and the total cessation of intercourse by the 
arbitrary prohibition of the Government, ha\e convinced the Com- 
pany that the tenure of their factory is very precarious, andslh&t, 
in fact, they only retain their footing * (juamdui se bear gcssvnnt.' 
They assert that the lawless habits of English sailors, subject to no 
control but such as the master of a merchantman could exert, 
would speedily disturb the harmony subsisting between the Com- 
pany and the Chinese ; and that, as no efficient check could be con- 
trived for their license and irregularity, the resort of free shipping 
to Canton would immediately sever the connection between England 
and Chinn, to the serious detriment of the people of this country 
and the inevitable ruin of the Company’s trade. This E the sub- 
stance of their case, as explained by Mr. Grant, Messrs. Reed and 
Robinson, .Sir George Staunton, and Mr. Hobart", in their evidence 
before the Committees of 18‘iO, 18‘2l. Heyond all question, great 
attention is dup to the opinion and experience of individuals of so 
much personal respectability j and, if we had no counteracting testi- 
mony to oppose to such authorities, it might he reasonable to defer 
to their urgent representations. W e shall find, however, when wc 
come to consider the relations of the Americans at Canton, that, if 
these alarms be not groundless, they are at lea->t exaggerated, and 
that they furnish no colour for upholding the unreasonable preten- 
sions of the East India Company. 

Our readers will remember that in the struggle to maintain their 
exclusive privileges of trade to the Continent of India. Mr. Grant, 
the spokesman of the Hon. Company, employed two sorts of objection 
to the projected enlargement of the India Trade , the one peremptory, 
the other dissuasive. First he insisted on the danger, then on the 
inutility, of free intercourse between the English and Hindoos j and 
his tactics are precisely similar with reference to the Chinese Trade. 

Inverting this order for the convenience of this and future 
articles on the same subject, wc shall apply ourselves first to the 
second objection, and examine wfiat ground there is for contending, 
that, if FreeTWie with China could exist with safety, it could not be 
pursued with advantage. 

We wish to state the case of the East India Company in its most 
favourable light, and to give to it every advantage wliicli the evi- 
dence of the most able and most intelligent of its advocates can 
8u gg*st. With this view we submit the following account : 
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Jtwill be seen from the preceding statement, that from the year 1793 
to 1821, on a very large annual exportation of British woollens and 
manufactured metals, a regular and almost unvaried k)9s baa been sus- 
tained. How great must be the admiration of our friends in Liverpool 
and Manchester of the principles by which the Company are actuated 
when they are told that this immense deficit ha3 been submitted to 
with resignation, not to say alacrity, in a spirit of pure disinterested 
patriotic encouragement of the trade and manufactures of Great 
Britain ! Why such partial kindness is shown to our woollen manu- 
factures, to the exclusion of cotton goods, does not appear j but, on the 
evidence of Messrs. Goddard, Crawfurd, Mitchell, and others con- 
versant with the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, in all of which 
there is a large though fluctuating Chinese population, we have 
every reason to believe that our cotton manufactures ^ould, under 
circumstances of fair competition, speedily supersede those of the 
Chinese. From the account of the trade between Kussia and 
China, by M. Klaproth, published in the Last Number of ' The 
Oriental Herald/ it is apparent that the whole ground of the pre- 
# ference once enjoyed by the Russians at the Court of Pekin, was the 
utility of their imports into China as compared with those of the 
English at Canton ; and we have abundant evidence to demonstrate 
that, so far from consulting the interests of British manufacturers in 
their intercourse with the Hong, the East India Company have, by 
the extravagance of the charges by which their scanty imports were 
burthened, and their utter carelessness in adapting them to the wants 
and usages of the Chinese, compelled that people to reject them 
altogether, and to resort to channels of provision infinitely more cir- 
cuitous and expensive. As to the advantage taken by our transat- 
lantic friends of this churlish policy of the Company, we reserve it for • 
the distinct consideration which we purpose to take of the American 
Trade j but wc cannot defer the curious details of the overland expe- 
ditious through Siberia and Tartary, which exhibit in glaring 
colours the dcceitfulness and fraud of the Company’s statements, 
and justify the most encouraging anticipations from unfettered in- 
tercourse with the Chinese Empire. 

The following is from the evidence of Mr. Tate before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1S21 : 

* William Tate, Esq., called in, and examined. 

* When you were last before the Committee, you stated, that you 
had some information, which you wished for time to collect and 
arrange, that you were desirous of laying before the Committee, on 

• the subject of the Trade carried ou with China through Russia ? — 
Yes j I did. 

* Are you prepared to give that information at'present ?— -I am. 

4 Be so good ns state to the Committee the information you have 
collected and arranged. 

* I had been recommended to put the result of my information 
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into writing, which, with the leave of the Committee, I will now 
read as follows : 

‘ A trade of barter, upo*n very limited scale, had, daring many 
years, been carried on between some merchants of Moscow, and a 
few individuals of Chinese Tartary. This rude traffic increased 
with such rapidity, thut about the year 1SOO, the Chinese and Rus- 
sian Governments were induced to turn their attention to it. In 
consequence, a kind of commercial treaty was then formed, a tablfe 
of duties was agreed upon, and Kiffrhta (a small town in Tiutary, 
on the frontiers of the two empires) was fixed on as the exclusive 
market of that trade. In consequence, the town of Kiachta, which 
was originally a poor village in Tartary, and situated <>,538 versts, 
or 4,337 English miles, distant from St. Petcrsburgh, has become a 
large place, and is daily increasing in wealth and inq>ortnnce. 

1 All the native merchants of Russia, who pay the patent of the 
first class, arc permitted to trade thither ; but the Chinese arc 
limited to a fixed number of individuals, whose powers and 
character sefim to be similar to those of the Hong merchants of 
Canton. 

* The Russians barter the following articles at Kiachta : — -juffts, 
(a kind of half-tahncd leather, of Russian manufacture,) furs, (viz. 
sable, fox, beaver, otter, and seal skins,) Saxon cloth, some coarse 
Russian manufactured cottons and chintzes, and, since alxjut the 
year 1811, a variety of British manufactures, which have latterly 
had a preference over most other wares, and now' absorb a large 
share of the Trade, of which I shall hereafter give some details. 

1 The Chinese barter the following articles at Kiachta: — Tea, 
rhubarb, and other drugs, nankeens and silks, both raw and in a 
manufactured state ; and the parties mutually pay their balances in 
silver, which is always received with extreme reluctance by the 
Chinese, who give a decided preference to goods ; and*it has been 
solely from a scarcity of the description of goods suitable for the 
markets of the north of China, that the trade to Kiac hta has not, 
ere now, been much more extended. The supply of furs from 
Siberia (particularly sable skins) had decreased very much in latter 
years ; this forced the Russian traders to substitute other articles, 
and has led to the introduction of British manufactures to these 
distant markets. 

* The British manufactures which were Sold at Kiachta, during 
last year, consisted of the following articles : 

* Woollen cloth, in imitation of Saxon cloth, 400,000 yards. 

* Camblets, bombasets. 

* Chintzes, (which were smuggl A through Russia,) imitation 
bandana handkerchiefs, also smuggled through Russia ; of these 
two latter articles the quantitie^are uncertain. 
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‘ Sundry muslins and white cottons, 200,000 yards. 

' Manchester velveteens, 120,000 yards. 

‘ Manchester velveretts, 40,000 yards. 

* And the whole amount of manufidtures of different European 
countries, bartered at Kiachta last year, appear to have been in value 
one million sterling. 

'In exchange for these goods, teas, silks, &c., &c., were received 
from the Chinese. Of the former, 40,000 chests, in the year 1819, 
were forwarded from Kiachta. into the interior of Russia. The teas 
are chiefly black, and of a quality in flavour much superior to what 
are sent from Canton and sold in London. 

' The goods received from China are sent from Kiachta to Irkutz, 
one of the capitals of Siberia, which is situated 5,777 versts, or 
3,832} English miles, from St. Petersburgh \ from Irkutz toj To- 
bolsk, also in Siberia, situated 3,118 verst9, or 2,1 10£ English miles, 
from St. Petersburgh : from Tobolsk they arc forwarded direct to 
Nishney Novogorod on the Volga, which is 1,118 versts, or 741 J 
English miles, from St. Petersburgh, where a very large annual fair 
is held in the month of August. It was formerly held at Alakarief, 
on the same river \ but, owing to the inundations which take place, 
it has been removed to Nishney Novogorod. 

'The extent and value of the commercial operations which take 
place at Nishney Novogorod, during the annual fair, are but little 
Known in this country. If the Russian official statements are enti- 
tled to credit, they amount to many millions of pounds sterling per 
annum. 

'The duties and other charges on most articles of British manu- 
facture arc enormous ; yet the prices procured for them cover ail 
these expenses, and leave a large profit for the Tartar merchants. ‘ 
Last year, the article of Manchester velveteen, (a particular de- 
scription of cotton velvet,) which in London sold for about 2$. or 
2s. 2 d. per yard, was resold to the Chinese at Kiachta in barter, at 
a value equal to 8s. 6d. or 9s. sterling, per yard. 

4 The trade in British manufactures to China, through Russia, has 
not increased during the last year. This is in a great measure owing 
Vo the promised transit of foreign manufactures not having been 
carried into effect by the Russian Government. In consequence, 
many of the British articles which would find a ready market at 
Kiachta, are not permitted at all to enter the Russian Empire. In- 
deed, it now appears tb be the policy of that Government to check 
the importation of foreign merchandise, particularly such articles ns 
arc of the manufacture or produce of Great Britain. The tariff of 
1821 gives a strong evidence of this fact, as the new duties thus 
imposed are almost exclusively levied on goods either from British 
colonies, or of British manufacture. 

4 The woollen cloths of Prussia and Saxony have an advantage 
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over those of Great Britain, in consequence of beipg received in 
Russia at a less duty. 

' British woollen cloths of all widths pay a duty of 2s. 3d. per 
pound, or about 4i. per yard, and are not permitted to be entered 
for transit. Prussian and Saxon woollen cloths ue permitted to be 
entered for transit ; and in that case they pay a duty of Sj d. per pound, 
or about 4 £d. per yard. If of a narrow width, and entered for Russian 
consumption, they pay a duty of 1*. Ad. per pound, or about 2*. 6d. 
per yard ; and, if of a width exceeding fifty-six inches, and entered 
for Russian consumption, the duty is about 4s. per yard, being the 
same as on British cloths of all widths. The reduced duty in favour 
of these countries, was established during Buouapnrte’s continental 
system, and has continued ever since. 

‘ In the month of June last, 785 carts laden with Chinese mer- 
chandize arrived at Maimuchin, from the interior of China ; these 
performed the journey from Pekin to that place in fifty-one days, 
and brought 943 chests of tea, 589 bales of nankeens, exclusive of 
manufactured silks, sugar-candy, ike., & c. 

‘ Goods to nearly a similar value arrived at Kiaehta from the 
interior of Russia ; of these about three-eighths were British manu- 
factures, consisting chiefiy of Manchester velvets, and a few muslins. 
The others were furs, Russian leather, woollen cloths, and horses, 
Russian horses find a ready market in the northern provinces of 
China. Articles of British manufacture are suitable for the con- 
sumption of the northern provinces of China j and, in spite of 
every obstacle, they have found their way to that distant country, 
by an overland journey of upwards of 5,()GO miles, a part of which 
is through regions where there are neither roads nor inhabitants/ 

We shall take an early opportunity of reverting to this subject, 
and of furnishing some further details of the China r lrade as carried 
on at Canton and Kiaehta. 


Lines addressed to a Lady, 

On her Arrival from India with her Infant Daughter to be left in England for 
her Education. 

Fair daughter of a $unny clime. 

From o’er the ocean’s savage roar, 

Still blooming in thy summer’s prime, 

Welcome to our northern shore. 

O miidiy blow its wintry blast. 

And softly fall its frozen shower. 

Around our gentle Indian guest, 

Who ne’er before has felt their power ! 
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Friend of my bosom’s bosom-friend ! 

Though here thou meet’st not hearts so kind 
As greet thee in thy native land, 

So loved for all thou left’st behind; 

Yet some who saw those happier hours, 

When bright arose thy nuptial mom. 

And Love had strew’d thy path with flowers— 
They will not leave thee here forlorn. 

Mother of beauty, yon rich East 
Does not contain so bright a gem 
As that which now adorns thy breast, 

Like rosebud on the parent stem. 

Thoijgh fated soon so wide to part, 

May He who rules o’er time and space. 
Restore her to a mother’s heart — 

Restore her to a sire's embrace ! 

When time has changed each infant grace 
To lovely woman’s perfect charms, 

There will he all the mother trace. 

Who clasps her in affection’s arms. 

Thus guarded by the Almighty hand, 

Amid the tempest and the storm. 

May both re\ iew their native land, 

In mind as lovely as in form ! 

And soon that gloomy wintry sun, 

Whose frigid rays so dimly shine, 

Shall smile upon you, where, alone, 

A heart as true responds to thine. 

There heart meets heart no more to- part ; 

There mingle in the joyous throng, 

Whose happy days in pleasure’s maze, 

15y Gunga's waters glide along. 

Then farewell, danghter of the East ! 

And farewell Fortune’s early dream ! 

My voice is mute, my song has ceased 
On mighty Gunga’s sacred stream. 

When years have fled, and tenrs are shed 
O'er many a friend and friendship’s urn,— 
My heart will wander to that land 
To which 1 may no more return. 
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Voyage on the Nile from Cairo to the Cataracts. 

[Hating, in former Volumes of ‘The Oriental Herald,’ given jxttions of Mr. Buektot- 
yam’ll Unpublished Travels; first in the Series entitled * Unpublished Manuscript* of c 
Traveller in the East,* commencing in vol. vi. p. is, and ending in vol. xi. p. 544, which 
related chiefly to the Mediterranean, Turkey, ami Greece, and these being again continued 
In the Scries entitled ‘Evcursious on the Hanks of the Nile,’ which commenced in yoI. xii. 
p. SJ3, and ended In vol. xiv. p. 41, including an account of Lower Egypt and the Delta, 
with Alexandria, Canopus, Sals, Tunis, Uubastes, Heliopolis, the Pyramids, and the Great 
Sphynx —it has been now determined to resume the thread of the Narrative, m this New 
8eries, which will extend to Upper Egypt and Nubia, and embrace all that was communi- 
cated on these countries in the late Lectures at Liverpool and Manchester, these Manu- 
script Journals being, indeed, the only source from which these Lectures were composed.) 

No. I. 

Arm-Bazaar — Departure from Cairo — Ruins of ^Memphis — Sepul- 
chres — Vyiamuh of Dashour — Fertility of F.gypt — 
Modern 'and Ancient Manners. 

('aim, < >ctolier 2M. 

Having completed the purchase of Oriental dresses for myself 
and servant, there remained only our arms and ammunition to pro- 
\ide, to complete our equipment for the voyage. For this purpose 
we \ isited the Arm-Bazaar of Cairo, where the Turks*, from their 
extreme fondness, or even passion, one might say, for sabres, 
pistols, carbines, and other weapons in use among them, pass whole 
days in examining such as are for sale, commenting on their merits 
or defects, eulogizing the celebrity of the principal artists, and pro- 
nouncing on the year, the city, and the reign, of the ancient arms 
of India, Persia, Syria, and European Turkey, with a precision that 
could only be acquired by long lqjbit of examination. This is, in 
short, a sort of national exhibition for the Turks, as much so ns 
that of our public museums of painting and statuary for Europeans. 
As the latter assemble at the Vatican, the Louvre, or Somerset- 
house, to view lift; productions of the first masters, discuss the 
merits of their pieces, and, like true connoisseurs, never express 
their approbation or censure but in terms peculiar to the art ; so 
the ’former assemble in parties in the Arm-Bazaar — survey the 
superb sabres of Bagdad, Damascus, Ispahan, and Stamboul, with 
a pleasure that is really enviable ; and, taking those which strike 
their eye from the pegs on which they are hung, they handle them 
with a feeling of enthusiasm — examine the water of their steel with 
an eye of criticism — discuss the devices and inscriptions near the 
hilt with a sort of military pedantry — speak of the fine curve of a 
blade with an ardour amounting to passion — and, flourishing it 
' k la Mamlouk,' decide on its deficiency or excess of weight, with os 
much precision, and as much confidence, as any European connois- 
seur would analyse the thermometrical temperature of a tint, to 
ascertain whether it was too warm or too cold for such a season 
and for such a sky. 
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From among the pistols, which varied from forty-five to fifteen 
hundred piastres in price, we selected a pair of the most ordinary 
kind for iny servant ; and of the sabres, which were valued at from 
twenty-live to three thousand piastres, a blade of Elfi Stamboul, at 
four hundred piastres, was selected for myself. To mount this 
blade with silver, and give it a handle of Rhinoceros’-hom, three 
hundred piastres more were necessary, which were thus divided ; 
viz., 15 Spanish dollars to be melted down for the silver necessary, 
each current at 7 piastres, 105 ; — 2 Venetian sequins for gilding 
the whole, at 7 \ piastres, 35 j — for the Rhinoceros’ -horn, of which 
the handle is made, 100 j — and for the labour, and other necessary 
materials, CO j — forming a total of 300 piastres, and making the 
whole cost of the sabre 7<X) piastres, or about 30/. sterling. 

As no bullion is imported into tins country, coin of every sort is 
thus melted down, for all the purposes for which gold and silver 
are required ; and, since the metals of Spanish dollars and Venetian 
sequins are of the purest kind, the consumption of those coins here 
is considerable, none being permitted to be exported from the 
country, and every encouragement being given to their importation, 
for the purpose of mixing them with baser metals in the adulterated 
coinage of the country itself. 

On returning, in the, evening, to our dwelling, and dressing in 
the Turkish garments we had provided, I found them much more 
commodious than l had at first expected, and was pleased with the 
freedom they permitted in every movement of the body. 

Boolac, October 29. 

IVc embarked on board our boat, and at nine o’clock set sail on 
our voyage for Upper Egypt, our whole crew consisting of four. 
Arab men, two boys, the Reis or captain, myself and servant, and a 
peasant of the country, to whom we lmd given a passage as a 
matter of charity. Our baggage consisted only of a small port- 
manteau of apparel, a cafass or cane-work chest, in which were 
contained our supply of biscuit, rice, coffee, &c., and a few cooking 
utensils. Wc were each armed with n sabre and pistols, and each 
possessed a spare pipe to offer those who might visit us, as a sign of 
amity and peace. Our boat was about forty feet in length, by 
thirteen feet broad, and drew no more than twelve or fourteen 
inches water; and a matted cabin had been covered in on the 
clastic branches of the palm-tree, which arched from the opposite 
gunwales ; so that, upon the whole, we were commencing the 
yoyage with luxury, however contrarily we might finish it. 

Having a fine breeze from the northward, we stemmed the cur- 
rent of the Nile rapidly, at the rate of four miles an hour at least, 
while the stream ran three in mid-channel, increasing its rapidity 
on the rounding of projecting points, and lessening it prdportionably 
in the curve of bays. The waters of the Nile had, at this period, 
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fallen about six feet, from the appearance of the perpendicular 
buildings on its banks, on which its most elevated line was visible ; 
but from the extraordinarily high state of the inundation, we had 
a prospect of finding, through all the voyage, sufficient water to 
navigate in. 

Passing between the light picturesque village of Gizch, and the 
opposing ranges of shady sycamores which border the little fairy 
isle of Hhoda, and leaving the ruined Babylon the Second, with its 
pointed arched aqueduct and the dilapidated palace of the Mekias 
on the left, we soon perceived the minarets of C airo lessening to 
die view'. The grey ridge of the Mokattem, the northern termi- 
nation of the Arabian chain of mountains, which skirt the eastern 
banks of the Nile, presents here a fatiguing monotony of prospect 
in that direction, relieved only bv mausoleums of the same stone, 
erected on the most elevated summit to soifie Mohammedan 
£>uint. • 

Between those dome-capped sepulchres of Sheik Solvinan and 
Sheik liman, and nearly opposite to Abou^r and the Plain of 
Mummies, the eastern mountains present, towards the river, per- 
pendicular sides, which, for two or three miles, are pierced with 
caserns, hewn out, unquestionably, by the hand of man, some 
hating square, and others upright oblong entrance-*, of a large size. 
Prom the known practice of the ancient Egyptians, these caverns 
had been, most probably, excavated for the entombment of their 
dead, and, from the extent of space which they occupy, they seem 
to indicate the Necropolis of some once considerable city ; as 
nothing short of an extensive settlement could have demanded such 
labours, and none but a rich and powerful people could have carried 
‘ them into execution. 

It was this idea, added to the ocular demonstration of our being 
now in the narrowest part of Egypt, on the boundaries of the 
Thebais, and this again strengthened by my recollection of Renncll s 
able discussion of the position of Memphis, w hich induced a desire 
to land, for the purpose of cursorily examining the supposed site of 
that ancient seat of learning, wealth, and empire ; and, as the 
strong northern breeze had wafted us past the Greek convent, in 
lc&s than an hour and a half, we landed just above it, on the 
western side of the Nile, about an hour before noon. 

From the water’s edge we soon reached Mochannan, although 
we found some difficulty, from the intervention of canals, which 
often crossed our path, and obliged us to wind and turn round these 
numerous channels, which are led off from still greater ones for the 
purpose of irrigating the soil, until we could find a narrow part 
over which to leap ; as, in wading across them, one would sink 
deep into the soft mud which they deposit. I cannot forbear 
saying, it afforded me great satisfaction to find, in the very earliest 
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footsteps of our intended voyage, so great a conformity between the 
descriptions of the venerable historian Herodotus, who was to be 
■ x>ur guide, and the actual state of things at the present moment. It 
was a preliminary pledge of his integrity and fidelity of description, 
than which nothing could be more welcome airiid the doubts and 
even aspersions which had been cast on his veracity, but which 
every successive extension of modern geographical knowledge suc- 
cessively removes. To the point in question: — the historian says, 
r On his return to Egypt, after his conquests, Sesostris compelled 
the captives of the different nations he had vanquished to make 
those vast and numerous canals hy which Egypt is intersected. In 
consequence of their involuntary labours, Egypt, which was*beforc 
conveniently adapted to those who travelled on horseback or in 
carriages, became unfit for both. The canals occur so often, and 
in so many directions, that to journey on horseback is disagreeable, 
in carriages impossible.’ — Euterpe, 108 . 

Without supposing these to bo the identical canals thus described, 
since these are evidently of modern construction, they prove, at 
least, from their absolute necessity at present for the irrigation 
of the soil, how essential such an arrangement must have always 
been to distribute the waters of the rivers over the level plains ; 
and that, as the author of such a measure, Sesostris must have 
doubled the productions of his kingdom, solely by the labour of the 
captives who graced his conquests : which proves him to have 
been as great a statesman as a warrior, and to deserve, not only the 
.character of a victorious sovereign, but one by far more valuable, 
the friend and father of his people. 

The village of Mochannan, which is composed of a few miserable 
huts only, is less than a mile in direct distance from the banks of 
the Nile j yet heaps of shapeless ruins extend even close to the 
village, and in a manner encompass it on three sides, the north, the 
west, and the south j leaving the cast toward the river to be covered 
by the inundation, on the retirement of which the ground is usually 
sown with corn, dourra, and wheat. Around the immediate skirts 
of the village, and interspersed even among the huts, are fine clus- 
ter* of palm-trees, which atford an agreeable shade to the villagers 
themselves, and are also a source of profit. In our exaraiofction of 
those heaps of rubbish, the Arabs, who had flocked around US from 
curiosity, told us that this was ‘ 1 Jelled Pharaon, cadeem, cadeem, 
or the City of Pharaoh, extremely undent. * 

From Mochannan we proceeded onward to Metroherihy, on foot, 
not bating been able to procure animals j but our‘ exccrfsfon was 
for from disagreeable, as we were occasionally sheltered 1 from the 
heat of the sun by the extensive palm-groves which afe s&ttered 
offer this quarter ; aud, by keeping more to the westtrsjftTbf the 
cultivated land, we avoided the numerous canals wbrch ihtdriect the 
plaU toward the river. Those two villages lie from eoefr other 
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north-east and south-west, ait less than aleague’s distance; tho 
latter being situated about mid-way between the foot of the* Lybian 
mountains and the Nik, or a mile and a half from eack About 
this village, ako, but particularly to the southward, and otv the edge 
of the Desert west of us, wer^ extensive mounds ond lieaps of rtilttttt 
the whole of which, however, were so indistinct, that it was impoJH 
Mble to say whether they were the remains of temples,' or pHvoifc 
dwellings; the few masses of granite, marble, and common stoned 
which we saw among them, being broken, mutilated, and shapeless, 
while the rest was reduced to a loose earth, scattered over with fnqp* 
mints of broken pottery, small pieces of porphyry, alabaster, man* 
bio, and red granite, in abundance, as at Alexandria. In 9omo parts, 
towards the west, were small Likes, or pools of water, let in by the 
cauals, and used as partial reservoirs; but, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, are evident vestiges of the, canal by which the city seemed to 
ha\ e been surrounded. * 

These extensive ruins, in the shape of mounds and building ma- 
terials indistinctly mingled, reach for upwards of live miles its 
length, and extend westward Its far as the edge of the encompassing 
canal ; those on the east being most probably buried by the deposit 
tions of the river left at every inundation, and otherwise removed 
by the cultivation of the soil ; but, throughout all this space, we 
could discover nothing like the foundation even of a building,— -not 
a vestige to mark the spot where stood the magnificent edifice* 
described by the ancient historians as having embellished this superb 
capital. The temples of Osiris, of Vulcan, and of Venus,— the 
Seraphim, Ilippodromos, Squares, and Circus, — its celebrated white 
castle, which formed the military fortress of the Persians there, as 
well a 9 the colossal statues, emblematic sphynxes, towering obelisk*, 
And sacred groves, with which the munificence of its kings adorned 
their prQUfi and sumptuous capital : — these were all now confusedly 
mingled in one common heap, and could not but excite in the be» 
holder the most painful and humiliating sensations, when he saw to* 
what a worthless pile of dust the labours of ages, the Wisdom of 
‘deuce, and tie wealth of empires, were now reduced ! 

The Immense quantity of pottery which covers the surface of the 1 
whole in wbicb the ruins of Memphis ‘lie, as well as the sum* 
mils of the heaps into which they are formed, excite one’s curiosity 
to know . whether the vessels in use for religious and domestic pur- 
poses could have bden sufficient to have formed t hem, -^whether 
polUjry ^ntCfed at all into * the materials of their building,— or what 
other could have contributed to the production of such inoon- 
ceivab^jipantitij** of « these fragments. Their preservation, while 
softer unbaked brick* have mouldered into dust, they no 

doubt their superior hardness ;>but, as regards the original 

accmpj^^K^ffpdotus mentions a cos tom which may have eon* 
Ori 2B 




trfbuted to it, in no small degree, in Memphis ft least, JKe say, 
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.* '* I shall now explain what is known to’ VefV'fcw^fe^je who 
travel in Egypjby sea. Twice in every yeatr there dre ei^p^ from 
‘Phoenccia in particular, wines secure^in earthen j^WM^W which 
jars are afterwards to be seen. The principal in&aMnitebf ^ery 
town is obliged to collect all the earthen vesseWf^ 1 p6Hetf to the 
place Where he resides, and send them to Mctfiplfllf * 
phians fill them with water, and afterwards transjkrtt tb the 
Bjftian deserts. Thus all the earthen vessels import 1ft tile place, 
t)t carried into Egypt, and there carefully collected/ are cbfctinually 
ladded to those in Syria.’ 

As, therefore, on the cessation of such a customary supply of 
jpater to the Syrians of the desert, or on the destruction of Mem- 
phis itself, the wine in jars would probably continue tp be sent from 
Greece and Phoenicia for some time afterwards, it would account 
for an increased accumulation of them, both at Memphis and at 
ftther ancient cities of Egypt, where these fragments aw? Uow so 
Abundant. 

In his Philosophical Dissertations on the Egyptians apd Chinese, 
dc Pauw says : 

- * Memphis was computed to l>c three leagues in circumference. 
•This estimate must have included the great ponds, now entirely 
filled up — the park, or acacia, sycamore, and palm-trees, planted in 
clusters — and ull the royal mansion of the Pharaohs. It is, known 
that the palace extended from one extremity of the town to the 
Other} because most probably the seraglio, chapels, stftble9, and 
Other outhouses, adjoined the- principal dwelling. Memphis, how- 
ever, augmented only in proportion as Thebes declined, and after- 
ward* ceded, in its turn, -to the increasing grandeur of Ptofampis and 
Alexandria.’ ^ 


-When the cities, therefore, which succeeded M&nphi# were 
$h*mkelves in ruins, a9 is now the case, one could not wbwle^ at the 
destruction Of the eldest of them all being so complete. ‘ : 

’ The literary question relative to the true site of Memph^-Tsince 
<Dbct0rs Shaw and Nofden, with most of thelerMd IftEMpe, had 
fixed it at Giza,— while Maillet, Pococke, Niebbot; Bine*, hnd 
■Brown, hid all fixed it in its present position,— has bee^ likably set 
%X rest by the discussion of Itennell/Vhose inves tigafi fi p ls com- 
tflet*, and whose authorities Ore decisive mid " fhfct it 

W'Wfii hot probhMy be agitated again. ^ 

^B&erpe/ 97, ^ong^af the 
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itbemselves to 
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pyramids ; t£iis,1iowever, is not tils usual coti^wU^ tjupough 
the point .qf the Delta, and the city of Circospras.' Flitnr slips 
— Qib. xiivfrisT---' Hie Pyramids are, seated betweearftfSm 
and the I)«t6u f r Conswuently, by both of these authorities, MJl, 
was sltuated ai)Ove, that is, To the southward, of the Pyramids* ^3 
The itinerary gives twenty- four Roman miles be^S 

Ileliopohs and MemphiB, of which twelve are taken up between 
Heliopolis and Babylon. The former oflhese places is universally 
allowed by travellers to have been at Matarea, where, amongst other 
remains, an obelisk is standing ; and the latter is presumed to have 
been at Fostat, or Old Cairo, where the canal attributed to Txsjan 
led out of tbe Nile, according to the authority of Ptolemy, and 
where a cah&l still exists. These places are distant from each other * 
about right and a half geographical miles in direct distance, an- 
swering to twelve Roman miles, allowing for the windings of the 
road* 

The, a^e pf Memphis, then, ought to be 8} geographical miles 
from Fostat, or 17 from Heliopolis, through Fostat y pun- ’ 
sequently, its general position is *on all hands allowed to be 
on the sbuth of the Pyramids, since these arc not more than 
three or four miles to the south of the parallel of Fostat ; and, fol- 
lowing the authorities of Strabo and Pliny, in addition to that of the 
Itinerary, the particular positions may be ascertained. It may be 
necessary to remark, that, as Memphis is said to have been ao’rty 
of 160 stadia, or fourteen English miles, in circumference, and that^ 
as it probably extended along the bank of the Nile four or Ave 
miles, and, inland from it, two or more, it may be didicult to apply 
the distances given. It is, however, most probable that the tooo- 
* sure* iartbe Roman Itinerary apply to the centre of Memphis y as 
it appearado have been the practice of the Romans to reckon, tfac 
miliaria from the centre of Rome. And again, thq measures of 
Pliny^ypi^ Qjf Strabo are likely to have been from thq extremity of 
the d^lpwardt the Pyramids, when they spoke of the space kelutftn 
the Pyra m id* and Memphis. Ptolemy, perhaps, reckoned his Iati- 
tilde and, longitude from the centre. 

N ( M a -I- 

t>i: — - *-■ — | , that the Pyramids were 6 Roman miles from«Mfln* 
<40 stadia ; and, as his stades are of 700,to,^4e- 
jm of the. two accounts will be about 4j geographifcal 
f to these be added 1 J more to the Antra of thu rify, yre 
* R^f 5$ miles, which will intersegf fh« line afdj s- 
and Heliopolis, at a point, somgwhat l«w v t3p» 
e N.N.E. of Snccara, two miles from the, pfe- 
ipd- : in 
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tefcif remains of Memphis, lies within half a mile, and that to the 
H.E. of the position above pointed out ? by themMtiif Vtfce two 
fines of distance from Fost&t and the Pyramids And tbatthis Mlnf 
is on the site of Memphis, there is little doubt ; slnoe Abhlfeda 
describes the situation of that capital, which existed at ^/consider- 
able place so late os the seventh century, when Bgypt"Wit»con* 
quered by the Mohammedans. This author sayB thatit^etnod at a 
short day’s distance from Cairo ; and, as the site qfMe&f Haty be 
taken at 14 road miles* from Cairo, it agrees very welUi To this 
may be added, that Mons. Maillet, Dr. Pococke, Mr. Brnoe, and' 
Mr* Browne, agree that there are remains on the spot wtoeh prove 
the existence of a former city. - * • 1 •* V.s - 

We may surely rest the proof of the position of Memphis here j 
and it is very extraordinary how an idea ever carrie tb be enter- 
tained that it was situated at Gizeh. The words of Hefodtitus alone- 
ought to disprove it 3 as well those which have been already quoted, 
ds in ‘ Euterpe,’ 09, where he says, that ' it was situated in the 
narrowest part of Egypt.' Let any one cast his eyes oh the map of 
that country, and he will see that this description cannot accord with 
aify plncc below the pyramids of Gizeh. ^ V. 

Jtt is very uncertain whether, in the time of Herodotus, the Nile 
tart exactly in the same bed it now does in the part aboqt Memphis. 
It is certain that Pliny says, the Nile run at the distance of 4 Roman 
miles only from the Pyramids, which seems unlikely, as Memphis 
was half as far again from them 3 although there is no question but’ 
that the Nile, in early times, ran between the site of Memphis and 
the Pyramids. This, however, must have been previous, to the 
foundation of Memphis, and before the operation which is described 
by Herodotus, and which appearances abundantly justify, fie says, 

' Euterpe,’ 99 : , 

ti'Menes, as l was informed, effectually detached the gtqpnd on 
which M eiu phis stands from the water. Before this time, the river 
flowed entirely along the sandy mountain on the side 0 £ Africa. But 
this prince, by constructing a bank at the distance of TW stadia 
firom Memphis, towards the south, diverted the course the Nile, 

and led it, by means of a new canal, through the ceotieof the 
mountains. And, even at this present period, under the dominion 
of file Persians, this artificial channel is annually repaired; and regu- 
larly defended. If the, river were here once to break its banks, the 
titan of Memphis would be inevitably ruined. ..It wee toe same 
Menes, Who, upon the solid ground thus rescued from too; water, 
Ant built the town now known by the name of^fenapW* which 
ia, situated in the narrowest part of Egypt Toi^oCnfefruMi the 
west of Memphis he also sunk i lake commimietomb^toJto river. 
#|ch. £roaitbcutu*tipn oMutNile, # *<*«* 

towards the east. . . - ... 

■% V . n v* J r" 
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To «2Mh$s* evidence* already more than sufficient to remora 
evlry dottbtdn the question of the site of this ancient andeelebrated 
capital Of tbePharaOhs, may be added the circumstance of fu Wing 
completely environed with sepulchres, both on the rlmnrt hnfidsj 
which s&campa|p it towqfds Lybia, and in the extensive excavation* 
which appear un the opposite cliffs of the Arabian mountains, *co*» 
fonuabiy to th^Egyptian law, preserved by Plato, which dedans 
that ho person should be buried in any sppt capable of bearing.* 
tree : a custom worthy of admiration in such a land as Egypt, and 
which seems, never to have been infringed on by the ancient pos- 
sessors of the country. In short, a spot surrounded by the pyre* 
midical mausoleums of Us kings and nobles — occupying a plain, 
which, fropa the countless number of the dead that nave been 
yielded up by its sepulchral caverns, has obtained the appellation qt 
the Plain of Mummies : while, on the opposite side of the river 
which washed its eastern shores, is another Necropolis, that would 
alone hay^ sufficed, for centuries, to contain the dead of a jKipuloua 
city j — auen a spot bears around it incontestible evidences of lW 
having been once the site of a powerful and thickly-peopled capital. 
The remark of Plutarch, that Abydos and Memphis were preferred 
to all piker places for interment, although it hiay account for the 
immensity of scale on which the cemeteries of this latter city afar 
found td exist, must, at the same time, be admitted as another sa- 
tisfactory proof of the position of the city itself, which they may be 
naturally supposed to have encompassed j the living multitudes" 
being enclosed Within a Necropolis, more extensive in space, and 
even mom thickly peopled, than the gay and crowded capital which; 
the living inhabited J 

• The reflections suggested by thus witnessing the complete anr^-‘ 
bilation of so renowned a seat of learning, wealth, and power, were 
fhU of sorrow f the habitations of the living seemed mingled fritlf 
the duat4of those who reared them, to teach posterity the vapity of 
human hopes; while the gigantic monuments of the departed 
great, stid 4be humbler chambers of the forgotten poor, still re-^ 
mainedk— os if to combine with that lesson the silent proof of man’s 
irrevocabfodestifiy. 

itt'b ifr iv • ' On the Nile, Oct. 30. 1 

Aftervthe * fatigue of our excursion to the ruins of Memphis 
1 reposed'*)' soundly that I was awakened onjy by the warmth 
of the vili*§«u*beamihgd\iU in my face or I slept; It* was still 
cahn j *■&, as we could make but a llow progress upwards against 
tbe*tre*i*4rf;tb6 Nile; 4 quilted the boat, and, accompanied by the 
Reis, w§fW^afe« *milesfrem tbe banks of the river to observe the 
Pyremij^^P^dt^i^ldah wcreiibrnadiatcty before us/ 

The M^^fooUbd W; being iefcMfl Itibythe mountains and 
desert sired*" onboth sides of the majestic stream, «fif to confine 
the expansion ? of its fertilktflg waters within restricted bounds, cor- 
responds faithfully *rlth the description given of this God dt Rivers 
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■ •" • As in r tile thy current she restrains, 

Nor suffers thee to spread the Liby 
- At Memphis first free liberty she yi 

And lets thee loose to float the thirsty - 

Deoonbps given a drawing of those pyramids of lftihou^ in his 
thirteenth plate of engravings, calling them 'The of 

Saocarab,’ in which he must have been misinformed, 'b*' (Me are 
a detached group, four or five' miles to the southward Of Abose of 
Saocarab, and easily distinguished from them by theif larger size, 
jthe.peeulrarity of the shape of one among them, and the j difference 
of the materials of another. The first of this group, comparing it on 
the spot with my remembrance of the great Pyramid of Gizfcb, can- 
not fee less than five hundred feet in breadth at the base; round which 
the sands of the desert have collected in the same way j its eleva- 
tion is, however, less in proportion to its base than in - those of 
Gi»eh, bus its angles are evidently less injured and decayed. The 
second has the peculiarity which Denon describes, of closing in at 
the top with a sloping line ; so that its sides, instead of ascending 
in a pure pyramidical form, partake something of the natute of the 
Saracenic dome, by rounding inwards, about midway up from its 

# base, and terminating in a more acute angle at the summit. The 

* one which he describes as nearer to the Nile, nnd which the plate 

places on the very water’s edge, is at least five miles firajft the 
river; it is of the most irregular shape, and dark colowy being 
built of a brown hardened earth, or what is generally termed sun- 
baked bricks, the falling away of which has surrounded itd base 
with their mouldered fragments. A number of smaller pyramids 
are scattered round in ruins ; but, though they are in general built* 
upon the same proportional dimensions of form as those at Gfzch, 
the stones of which they are composed are not more than aae*fcurth 
of the size used there j nor could 1 perceive among tbeptapggr whose 
sides presented the appearance of a** opening, They afre aUbeyond 
the line of cultivation, and are surrounded on eyery aide by Ah* 
.lands of the desert. * * w; > / 

Monsieur Be Pauw, in his ‘ Philosophical Dissertat*ooa,da the 
Egyptians and Chinese, '^has offered the iqost satisfac^pc^ argu- 
Xoeofi) in proof of these multiplied and enormous masses, o£ikUfid* 
having been erected ^br some otb# end than that of i 
.agronomical observations; ihcu^i fade* *<*uppP 
been equally happy » his aUem^Ap subs^iila i 
st simply mo numents^ected in bowwpr 
htened the universes# the, e*cfe 
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their licet^dtfjsfiyiery, who practise oathe ps^mhnr turn specter 
of cruelty apfi oppression which man etui exdWife dpohhi* mim* 

It is as pofc&l M it is surprising to behold a laid thmtemisff; 
with plenty* and a crowded population, subjected to a nrnttrilTi! 
horde of ifrants/ whose forces are, in every point of view* contrapf * 
tible, and whom, beneath the guidance of an intelligent leader ,&*. 
people mightaweep utterly away between the rising and the sattfafr 
sum b«4 Mi?i in slavery, they neither know nor value fr^dom,nn3? 
are satisfied with believing that they outwit their oppressors by acg»c 
lecting a«r»uch as possible the culture of the soil j on which pria* 
ciple, tbfy often suffer castigation, want, and all the inconvenifl&ear- 
of persecution, with pride and firmness, if they can thereby secoff** 
from the, rapacity of their tyrants a hidden treasure that they dare 
not themselves ever openly enjoy. It is the same, too, with their* 
buildings ; they raise walls of mud, and cover them with roofs of 
straw, to answer the temporary purpose of their own existeneew 
Their children must laboyr for themselves, and build their own ha* 
bitationf* those of the parents being so fragile, that, but for the 
climate, thfcy would be inadequate to serve even the present genet** 
tion, as the mildest April shower that England ever sees would 
whole villages by its fall, so that every trace of them would be lo«t 
in the vegetation that would soon cover the surface of its prolific 
mud. 

All that one beholds, in short, in this den of slavery, guarded by 
brutal, ignorant, and unfeeling monsters, is calculated to oppress the 
heart with sadness, when it forces on the mind, by the power of its 
melancholy contrast, a remembrance of its ancient grandeur, wealth, 
and happiness, either under the government of its early monarch*,, 
or in the brilliant reigns of the Ptolemies, when 


f Jove’s favourites, heaven-protected at their birth, 

Held the bright sceptre o’er the subject earth. 

While, rising from the rich, prolific shower, 

'Wide plenty waved, and myriads b leas’d their power, 
ffecure from ravages or slaughtering arms, 

The rustics reap'd the produce of their farms ; 

Pastured their nerds where Nile o’erflowrthe coast, 

"Nor fear'd the navies of th* invading host/ 

, THBOCRITtW, Id* 17* 

'* • ^ ™ 1 
Cmmmmg to our bark, we, found that a misunderstanding had 

taken place, which, if aggravated, would probably have terminated 
unplemgjgy, but which, by a lucky accident of the moment, had the 
rat efter. ^-.jSome insolent Turks, who were in one of the boats 
that near to us, after, rising from tbeir sun-set prayers 
and Wjffagjffi kddbeen ■ Very liberal la their abuse of my servant, 
and ssproock us,aa infidels# yritb being the cause of tbe > 

calm tt*rtprey^ The ipuogOr/^ 
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who spoke the language of the Tuyks with great n^acy, had re- 
plied to them with more warmth than prudence, and the quarrel had 
already drawn a crowded circle round our boat. We pushed through 
them/however,amid their vociferations of the foulest Ead/of which 
few people are more liberal. A large meteor was just filing in the 
air : their extreme ignorance and astrological superstition induced 
me to take advantage of tho moment, and, pointing towards it with 
an air of fojced gravity, I pronounced, in a lengthened and solemn 
tone, the name of f Allah !’. They regarded the extinction of the 
meteor with silence, and gazed on me with a stare of stupid inquiry. 
We had scarcely stepped into our bo^t, however, before a light air 
of wind, sweeping along the river from the northward, enabled us 
to make sail : and, according to their own confession, which both our 
Reis -and my servant heard, some Were disposed to believe that I had 
demanded this double proof from heaven, namely, the extinction of 
the meteor, and the springing up of the breeze, Of my not having 
merited their accusation ; while others insisted. that it was a species 
of magical power which I had possessed from the devil, and that 
it ought rather to be considered as a proof of their being originally 
right in supposing me to command an infernal influence over the 
wiqds themselves. Our own crew even began to talk of this event - t 
and this circumstance, joined to the consideration of my going to see 
the ruins of antiquity, whic^ they believe to have been the work of 
magicians, so strengthened the suspicion of my being one of that 
mysterious order, that it was little short of absolute belief, more 
particularly as they had often noticed iny being provided with books, 
maps, and charts, as well as with instruments of a kind they had 
never before seen. Its effect, however, was of the happiest kind on 
all parties j for, whether I held my commission from above or below, 
they yere unanimous in considering me as a controller of nature, 
and very peaceably submitted. *lt was the first time of my ever i 
having been vested with the honours due to supernatural powers \ 
and, perhaps, I never could have received them ii y moment of 
greater need than the present, when the impression t^y created had 
served to check the influence of fanaticism, haughtiness, and fe- 


We continued to make bub a slow progress, from the frequency of 
the boat's grounding, although the clearness of the evening, and the 
height moonlight, would have enabled our crew to keep sufficiently 
near the shore to avoid the greatest strength of the current, without 
approaching it so close as to get aground f but all reasoning with 
^them on this point wax useless. They were convinced that it.was 
impossible to proceed upon the Nile by night \ and, when the moon 
bad set, though it was still qult& dear' Wttn Alright 'star-light, we 
agajajpade fast, by mooring to ihc shbfre Of ibtmall island in the 
hySplof tfee stream, thebe to atfaft the bteal 
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Before I slept^f exchanged pipes with the Beis, at his desire, and 
profited by €Im opportunity to describe to him something of sea- 
navigation, as he saw so much peril and difficulty in, river-sailing* 
But, though he had lived upon the water for nearly half a century, 
yet he had never once seen the sea; his voyages being confined 
entirely to the Nile, of which he considered himself one of the oldest 
and most experienced pilots. Our conversation was, therefore, of 
that description, in which it would be difficult to say whether his 
surprise at the simplest facts, or my amusement at witnessing 
was the greatest. 


To Depart is Better. 

She said, she would that she were dead, 

For that Jhis world was full of strife. 

And all the transient hopes had tied 
■ That once conferr’d a charm on life. 

I ask’d her if stye, then, could leave 
The green earth, and her soul unwed 
From all its tender ties, nor grieve 
At parting ? ‘ Yes, I could,' she said. 

I did not — for I could not— chide 
The hopeless maid when she preferr'd 
That place where man is deified, 

* To this where human monsters herd. 

My heart was full ; but, though I knew 
Her accusations of the earth 
Were all by sad experience true, 

I treated them with seeming mirth. 

And is there none, I ask’d, can give 
A happier colour to thy fate, 

And make thee yet desire to live 
To some far-distant future date ? 

Then with a conscious look I gazed 
On her pale cheek, and sought reply $ 

Her dark blue eyes to heaven she raised. 

And Answer'd : ‘ None > fd rather die !' 

J $ * 

Ales ! and is the teeming earth 

* A parent so perversely blest* , . 

To give to fairest children birth. 

For whom she has no mother's br&st 1 % 

Qmm. 
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Tin Fountain or Oblivion. 

* Implora pace * 

One draught, kind Fairy! from that fountain deep, 

To lay the phantoms of a haunted breast, , 

And lone affections,' which are griefs, to steep 
In the cool honey-dews of dreamless rest ; 

And from the soul the lightning-marks to lave— 

One draught of that stffeet wave ! 

Yet, mortal, pausif ! — within thy mind is laid 
Wealth, gather'd long and slowly t thoughts divine 
Heap that full treasure-house ; and thou hast made/ 

The gems of many a spirit’s ocean thine : 

Shall the dark waters to oblivion bear 
A pyramid so fair? 

Pour From the fount ! and let the draught efface 
All the vain lore by Memory’s pride amass’d. 

So it bdt sweep along the torrent’s trace. 

And fill the hollow channels of the past ! 

And from the bosom’s inmost-folded leaf 

Haze the one master-grief! 

Yet pause once more ! All, all thy soul hath known. 

Loved, felt, rejoiced in, from its grasp must fade l 
It there no voice whose kind, awakening tone, 

A Bense of spring-time in thy heart hath made ? 

No eye whose glance thy day-dreams would recall? 

Think — wouldat thou part with all ? 

Fill with forgetfulness ! — there are, there ark 
Voices whose music I have loved too well ; 

Eyes of deep gentleness ; but they are far. 

Never, ohl never in my home to dwell l 

Take their soft looks from off my yearning soul— 

Fill high the oblivious bowl ! 

Yet pause again 1 — with Memory wilt thou cast 
The undying Hope away, of Memory born ? 

Hope of reunion, heart to heart at last, 

. No restless doubt between, no rankling thorn 1 
Wouldst thou erase all records of delight, 

That make quch visions bright l 
Fill with forgetfulne*, fill high 1— yet stay— 

*Tb from the past we shade sv forth the land. 

Where smiles long lost again shall light our way. 

And the Soul’s friends be wreathed in one bright band: 

Pour the sweet waters back on their own rill— 
d must remember still I 

For thus sake, for the dead— whose image nought 
May dim within the temple of my breast. 

For their love’s sake, which now no earthly thought 
, May shake or trouble with its own unroot, * 

Thoi^h the past naunt me as aspirit— yet 
1 ask not to forget ! 

F. Hkmavc. 
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Tub Tea SIoxopoly. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the expediency 
of depriving the East India Company of its exclusive privileges at 
the expiration of the Charter, or of entering into some arrangement 
respecting them before that time, it must be admitted, on all hands, 
that there is no pretext of policy or justice for removing any checks 
which may be placed on their abuse, or for extending them beyond 
their strict letter by forced and arbitrary constructions. In a paper 
published in 'The Oriental Herald’ for last December, we en- 
deavoured to show, by reference to official documents, and by ar- 
guments raised upon them, that the commercial policy of Lcaden- 
hall- street is directly opposed to the commercial policy of Whitehall, 
and that the restrictions on the Chinese trade and the traffic in tea 
were of a nature to embarrass our colonial system, and to exclude 
from the carrying trade of Europe the merchants and shipowners of 
Great Britain. When the laws which secured those monopolies to 
the Company were enacted, we have shown that Government was 
not conscious of the immense importance of the grant, and that the 
inconveniences which have since resulted from it w^re not in their 
contemplation. It certainly does seem to us that, in a matter of such 
vast importance to the industry and prosperity of the country, some 
method ought to be devised to prevent tfie full completion of that 
ruin which the prodigality of 1813 must inevitably create. That the 
Government of 18*21 were of this opinion is clear, from the cor- 
respondence between Mr. Canning and the Directors j and we are 
sure that all well-informed and impartial men will agree, that the 
new system of trade will have no fair trial until, by concessions 
from the Company, or by the omnipotence of Parliament, our Asia- 
tic commerce be placed on the same footing as that to the rest of 
the world. 

We wish we could discover, in the conduct and declarations of 
the present Government, some symptoms of adherence to the policy 
of their former colleagues, some ground of hope that the blessings 
derivable from extended intercourse with Asia were no longer to 
filter in scanty rivulets through the house in Leadenhall-street ; 
and that, instead of conspiring with the Company to defraud the 
public, and seeking apologies and constructions to secure from tbe 
most trifling invasion a monopoly at variance with the general po- 
licy of the empire, their subordinate officers had evinced some incli- 
nation to give to the population of these countries tbe full benefit of 
the law &£ tt|tandS, and to affix such a meaning to the loopholes 
and ambiguitiea whidb tbe lawyers might have left in the text of 
tbe Charter^ as might be conducive, through extended trade, to, the 
general comfort of this people. 
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We have often had occasion to insist, in this Journal, on the com- 
paratively trilling- progress, of late years, observable in the consump- 
tion of tea. Notwithstanding the prodigious increase of population, 
it appears that, although the use of other articles of economical 
beverage, such as beer and coffee, has, during the last twenty years, 
been stationary, there is little sensible advance in the consumption 
of tea. No person can live six months in England without being 
fully convinced that the infusion of this plant remains almost the 
only luxury enjoyed by a great proportion of our population ; and 
we all know that the revenue of the country is as much concerned 
in its extensive use as the happiness and morals of the people. We 
, have seen, in former Numbers of * The Oriental Herald,' that the 
King’s Government have recently been humble suitors* to the 
Directors of the East India Company for increased facilities for the 
importation of this very article, and that the refusal of the Company 
to accede to their reasonable demands and just application was, six 
years ago, the subject of much remonstrance and expostulation on 
the part of committees of both Houses of Parliament. 

The early legislators for the East India Company, in the midst of 
the profusion and extravagance of their successive grants, were not 
altogether unmindful of the interests of the people of England. The 
first charter of the Company, in the rclfn of Queen Elizabeth, gave 
power to put an end to it on giving two years’ notice, i£ it was found 
not to be conducive to the profit of the Crown and realm j and from 
that time downwards, the interests of the people of this country have 
always been the object of special and distinct provisions. In later times, 
the benefit likely to arise to the lower orders of the community by 
introducing an agreeable and wholesome substitute for fermented 
liquors, was distinctly foreseen ; and, in all the acts of the last four 
reigns, special enactments may be found to secure this vitally im- 
portant object. 

Thus, by the 18th section of the Act of Geo. II., 'in order to 
keep the price of tea in this kingdom upon an equality with the 
price thereof in other neighbouring countries of Europe,' a power 
was reserved to the Treasury to permit its importation * from any 
ports of Europe/ when its price here should exceed that marked in 
the ibrelgu quotations. t * 

The 14 Geo. VI., c. 34. s. 3., repeats, word for word, the provision 
to license private traders to import teas, in case the East India 
Company should neglect to import a sufficient quantity to keep the 
^prices on an equality with those of the continent of Europe, and the 
mat provision may be found in the 16 Geo* III., c. 61. s. 3. 


• Vide * Oriental Herald 1 for December. 
f Vide Report of the Liverpool Association. 
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The Commutation Act of 1784 annuls nope o f &eie provisions. 1 
On the contrary, it makes farther provisions, (as far as regards the 
Companies inodes of sale,) for securing to the publicohaap. teos.v 
It tells them that it is just and reasonable that they should. un ^U i^'V 
bute their utmost endeavours for securing to the pubtte U 
l>enefit which will arise from an immediate and pennanentwtd^^^^ 
tion of prices j and, although, since the year 1784 r tea H the shtySsfcl 
of no less than fourteen statutes, in not one of these is thd«^4p| 
s\ liable tending to repeal the provisions previously enacted for thwtetji 
security of the public. ^ 

The principal Acts regulating the affairs of the East India CsiitS 
pany, are the two last charters, that is, the statutes of lypS imd alt^ 
1813. The first of these makes no specific mention of the 
trade, except in so far as ft confirms with trifling and yaluele^^ 
exceptions the whole monopoly as it stood before the passing of ffie*** 
Act ; which, in law and reason, is surely a confirmation of what was 

acted Jo r the advantage of the public, as much as of what was 
Tnacted*agiynst if, that is, ih favour Of tbe East'rridltt-COm^^r^^ 

In the last charter, the monopoly of the tea trade, and the exclu*^ 
sive privilege of trading to the dominions of the Emperor of ChinaJf^ 
arc left untouched to the rfist India Company. The open intef-^ 
eourse with other countries of the East, and in all commoditie»fr » , 
excepted, which was then conceded to the nation, called for exptdS# r ‘ U 
provisions in favour of the East India Company : they are accord* 
ingty provided b/The^ld hfid StlTfe^tlrtns 6f the Act: ' In th* Hm*»* 
of these it is provided that the monopoly shall be exercised con- 
formably to former Acta not repealed in theupreteat ^jugl, 
such repealed Acts, those securing cheap teas to the public <ai2?v 
most unquestionably not included, nor could they be so without •£*?**■ 
most flagrant neglect of its duty on the part of the Legislature, or ^ 
a collusion between it aad the East India Company to defraud the : \\ r 
public. « x 

Down to the year 1 772, * the East India Company appears to have . 
felt the necessity of complying .with the statutes which* we 
quoted. In that vear they ostentatiously put forth a statement 
show, that they sold tea by 46% per cent, cheaper than the Swede*. - 
by per cent, cheaper than the Dptcb, and by 15& per 
cheaper than the French. <!..*** • 

At;t)hp period in questipn, the East 

monopoly corporations ^ 

a better market and a larger capital, 

fw them; ; Sf -they thought proper, vij 
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Jhis state of things, however, was not of long continuance. The 
East India Company insisted upon extravagant monopoly prices 
and upon these extravagant monopoly prices the State charged 
excessive duties. 

The Dutch, Danes, Swedes, French, and others, took advantage 
of this state of things, and illicitly poured such a quantity of tea 
into this country, that, at th§ passing of the Commutation Act in 
1784, it was computed that they furnished two-thirds of the whole 
consumption of the kingdom. At this period, the nations in question 
exported from Canton to Europe no less than 13,469,800 lbs. of tea 
yearly j whereas the East India Company exported only 5,450,614 
lbs. After the passing of the celebrated Commutation Act, which 
may safely be described as a measure of the Minister of the day to 
support the East India Company at the expense of the nation, the 
duties were reduced from 119 to 12 $ per cent., and a window tax 
was imposed to make up the expectation of a loss to the yearly 
amount of 600,0001. to' the revenue. The ten trade of the East 
India Company was improved $ for, in the second year, when the 
Commutation Act came fairly into operation, the Company’s sales 
rose from 5,857,883 lbs. to 15, 08 1,737 lbs. ; but the nation was 
evidently worse olf than during the smuggling system. The "uin 
total of the advantage which the public derived from this measure, 
as far as the East India Company was concerned, was a reduc lion 
in the price to the amount of something less than 6d. a pound on 
the average of all teas ! 

The King’s duty on tea was not raised until the commencement 
of the French revolutionary warj and the Company preserved, 
from the period of the Commutation Act until then, its monopoly 
entire. The East, India Company had now no competitors, either 
in the shape of monopoly companies or free-traders. No means 
existed for determining whether they sold their teas cheap or dear. 
They forgot the conditions on which they held their charter. The 
nation supinely submitted, and the Legislature made no effort to 
protect the people from this gross oppression. 

. In the Commutation Act, the Legislature, in order that ’the Com- 
pany mighjt take no advantage of the monopoly then so complet^f 
established in Us fevqar, specified the prices at which the first sales 
of tea should be put up thus pointing out the rates at which it 
expected the nation should in future be supplied. It is remarkable, 
that the Company’s prices down to the present hour exceed this 
by foil fifteen per cent. ; while., in their turn, they exceed the quota- 
tiog^jj^the New York Market by no less than forty-three per cent. 
^ggj^lffQUowing table, exhibiting the comparative prices of English 
pBW Ric h teas, in 1772 and 1 827 # will afford a very curious and » 
^very mSructive exposure of the Company’s evasions of the statutes 
made for the protection of the public. From this statement it ap- 
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pears that the Company’s teas, since 177*2* have fallen in price 
about 25 per cent, only, whilst those of the Dutch have fallen 
above 66 per cent, i 

London Prices, Dutch Price*, 

IM7. 1937. 

s. d. ». d. ' 

1 7 0 5 2-MU* 

2 5 8-lOths 1 0 D-10tb* 

4 11 2 7| 

2 11 9-10tli« 1 4 47-lOOtLs. 

The following correspondence on this subject has recently taken 
place between Messrs. Cropper, Benson, and others, of Liverpool,, 
Mr. Fortune, of London, and the Lords of the Treasury. 


To the Hight Honourable the Lords Commissioners of Ills Majesty's 
Treasury , the respectful Petition of the undersigned Merchants 
of Liverpool 

Siieweth, — T hat, by the 11th section of the 18th of Geo. II., 
cap. ‘26, in order to keep the price of tea in this country upon an 
equality with the price thereof in other neighbouring countries of 
Kurope, it is provided as follows : 

‘ Provided always, and lx? it further enacted, by the authority 
aforesaid, that if the said United Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies, shall at any tima^neglect to keep this 
market supplied with a sufficient quantity of tea at reasonable prices 
to answer the consumption thereof in Great Britain, it shull and 
may be lawful to and for the said Commissioners of the Treasury, 
or any three or more of them, or the said High Treasurer for the 
time being, to grant licenses to any other person or persons, body 
or bodies, politic or corporate, to import tea into Great Britain from 

* auy parts of Europe, in such and the, like manner, and subject to 
such duties, and under such restrictions and limitations, and upon 
such uoticcs, and with such licenses, as are hereinbefore prescribed 
and directed with resjlect to tea, to be imported from any parts of 
Europe, by the said United Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies, any thing in this or any former Act or Acts 

• of Parliament to the contrary thereof in any wise notwithstanding.* 

That the same provision has been rejieated in the 6th of Geo. 
III., cap. 13, sec. 2, by the 14th Geo. III., cap. 34, sec. 3, and 
by the 16th Geo. III., cap. 51, sec. 4j and, having never since Jteen 
repealed, of course remains in force. 

That the price of tea, at the last sale of the United East India 
Company, at their house in LcadenhaU*street,in the month of; June 
last, was as follows : 

K d* 9. 4 . . 

fiohea ‘ I b to 1 6fper lb. 

Congou kind, and in Congou Packages 1 7|tol 8* 

common ,2 2 to 2 3f 

■ ... good 2 3 to 2 5 

. 2 F 2 ' ' 


London Prices. Dutch Prices. 



1772. 


1773. 


5 . d. 


d. 

Bohea . . . 

. 1 10* 

2 

0 8-16th* 

Congou . 

. 3 0* 

3 

n 

Hyson. . . 

. 7 4 

6 

8 ll-16thj 

Arcrnge . 

. 4 0* 

4 

1 U-l&hs 
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Congou, fine 2 6 to 2 11 * 

Fekoc kind 2 7 to 3 4f 

Pekoe 3 94 to 4 7 

Camnoi 7 to 3 2 

Souchong 3 1 to 4 8 

Twank ay, common 2 U to 2 2|. 

— ■ good 2 34 to 2 10 

fine 3 0 to 3 74 

Hyson kind 3 0 to 4 24 

'■ Hyson Skin, common .... ; 2 Hto2 4 

Hyson, common « 3 10 to 4 0 

good 4 3 to 4 6 

fine 4 11 to 5 8 

Coper, common and good 2 6 to 3 0 

‘TTunpowcKr .V" TTT . . . .V S-J'W SIO 
That the prices at which the same article may be had in various parts 
,„.of th<? continent of Europe are very materially lower, particularly at 
Hamburgh, where, as your petitioners arc prepared to prove, it can 
be shipped at about the following prices, via : 

s. d. s. d. 

ftohea ?.* 0 &7-10th8 to4> 8 6- 1 Oth s per lb. 

Congou, ordinary middling 0 9 5-lOths to 0 105-lOths 

* ■■■■ — ■■■■ middling .0 106-10thstoD JLH-lOtUs 

fine 1 1 8-10tha to 1 23-lOths 

. Cauipoi * 0 9 5-lOtlis to 0 105-1 Oths 

Souchong 0 9 5-10tTis to 1 0 4-lOtha 

Twankav, ordinary middling Oil 4-10tlis to 4 1 4-1 Otlis 

^Hyaoji Shin, ordinary to fine middling (U 7 6-l.Qti? t<? 0 114-lOths 

Imperial, middling, and good 2 8 3-lOths 

Hyson 2 2 6-10thsto2 36-lOths 

That the case has, therefore, arisen, and, indeed, has loqg 
existed, to provide against which the Legislature reserved to the 
" Government the power of interfering' with the exclusive privileged 
of the East India Company, by granting to individuals the right of 
importing tea from the continent of Europe. 

Yovtr petitioners, therefore, respectfully petition that your Lord- 
ships will be pleased to grant to them a license to import from 
/Hamburgh, or some other continental port, into this country,# 
quantity of tea, not exceeding two millions of pounds weight. 

" (Signed) CRorrEB,»BEN 80 N, & Co. 

* (And others.) 

ITverpbof, ^t^«<r/,'1828. ' ^ ' '***'" 


' To Mmrtr Cwpptr, B*Mon r <md^Co^ Liverpool. 

* . Dowping-srr^et, 20tl» August, 1828- 

„ - k y-ftr GvnlhuW to foftr 

& receipt of your, letter to the Duke of VT ellingtou, inclosing * 
fro m the merchianu ofLiverpool, requ eety^ f w th^rwionf. 
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therein stated, that a license might be granted to them to import 
from Hamburgh, or some other continental port, into this country, 
a quantity of tea not exceeding two millions of pounds weight ; 
and I am to acquaint you that the 18th Geo. II., cap. 26, on which 
the petitioners rely, was certainly, as they state, continued by seve- 
ral Acts, but was ultimately repealed by the 6th Geo. IV., cap. 1 05,. , 
sec. 90. The last Act which recognised it, was 3d Geo. IV., cop. 43 , ^ 
sec. 21, and that Act was expressly repealed by the 6th Geo. IV., ‘ 
cap. 105, sCc. 358. The provisions, therefore, on which the peti- , 
tioners call upon the Treasury to act, have been repealed. But, in 
addition to this, the 4th Geo. IV., cap. SO, sec. 9, and, lastly, the t’ 
6th Geo. IV., cap. 107, sec. 52, expressly prohibit the importation 
of tea, unless from the place of it§ growth, and by the East India 
Company, and into the port of London. I have the honour to be. 
Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) Edward Walpole. 


To the lUght Honourable the Lords of the Treasury , the Petition 
of brands Fortune > of 29, Lombard-street , Merchant, for him - 
self and others, 

Ucmbly Sheweth, — T hat, by the Act of 18 Geo. II., cap. 26, 
parsed in 1745, it is statuted and ordained, that ‘ the East India 
Company shall iinjwrt such a'quantity of tea as to’ keep the price of 
it m this country upon an equality with the prices thereof in the 
neighbouring continent and that it is therein further enacted, 
' th.it, if the East India Company shall at any time neglect to keep 
the British market supplied with a sufficient quantity of tea at rea - 
sonable prices, it shall be lawful for the Lords of the Treasury to 
gfant licenses to any person or persons, body politic or corporate, 
to import tea into Great Britain from any port of Europe 
And your Petitioners further show’, that the prices of teas in thU 
country are very far from being on an equality with the price* 
thereof on the Continent ; and that the prices are such in Holland 
to enable them to import it from thence so as to sell it in the 
British market at a much lower rate than the prices of the sales by 
the East India Company ; and your Petitioners further state, that a 
sale of 17,488 chests of tea is to be made at Amsterdam in October 
next. 

Vour Petitioners humbly pray that your Lordships will grant them 
a license, under the Act of 18 Geo. II., to import the said 17,488 
chests of tea, or any part thereof, into Great Britain. 

And your Petitioners will eyer pray, 

(Signed) Francis Fortune. 

London, September, 1828. 

M.B, The Act of 24 Geo. III., confirming Act 18, Geo. II. 
inserted in this Petition. > 
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To Mr. F. Fortune, Merchant, 29, Lombard-street . 

Treasury Chambers, October 3, 1828. 

Sir, — Having laid before the Lords Commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury your Petition, praying permission to import tea 
from the Continent of Europe, under the regulations of the 18th 
Geo. II., cap. 26‘, I am commanded by their Lordships to acquaint 
you, that, under the Act G, Geo. IV., cap. 107, tea is restricted from 
being imported into this country, unless from the place of its 
growth, and by the East India Company, and that your request 
cannot be complied with. — I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(.Signed) J. Stewart. 


To the Fight Honourable the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty's 

Treasury, the humble Petition of Faucis Fortune, of Lombard- 

street, London , Merchant, fit himself and others, 

Siif.wf.tii,' — That your Petitioner, having applied to your Lord- 
ships for a license to import tea from the -Continent of Europe, un- 
der the regulations of 24th Geo. III., your Petitioner has been in- 
formed in answer thereto, that, under the Act G Geo. IV., tea is 
restricted from being imported into this country, unless from the 
place of its growth, and by the East India Company, and therefore 
that the license required could pot he granted to jour Petitioner. 

Your Petitioner, with great deference, again trespasses on the 
attention of your Lordships, and begs to submit to your Lordships 
that the Act of the Gth Geo. IV. in no manner whatever repeals the 
Act of the INth Geo. II., but distinctly states in its preamble to he 
only a repeal of the several laws relating to the Customs,* and hav- 
ing no reference whatever to the repeal of the Act of the 18th Geo,* 
II., or any of the subsequent Acts for the regulation of the East 
India Company. 

Your Petitioner also humbly begs to remind your Lordship-, 
that, by the Act of the 24th Geo. 111., the very same provisions 
contained in the 18th Geo. II. are repeated, nearly word for word, 
as regards the license to private traders ta import tea, in ease the 
East India Company should neglect to import a sufficient quantity 
to keep the prices on an equality with those of the continent of 
Europe. 

By the Commutation Act. passed in 1784, the same principle, and 
which has now been continued for upwards of eighty years, remains 
unaltered 5 and your Petitioner humbly submits to your. Lordships, 
that, by an Act of the fith Geo. IV., no repeal whatever has been 

S Ceo, IV., cap. JO/, ‘ An Act for the General Regulations of the 
s, July ft, 1825/ 

ict toils on Importation . — * Tea, unless from the place of its growth, 
he Hast India Company, and into the port of London/ 
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made of any of the statutes passed for regulating the East India 
Company > and that the enactment of the 5‘2d section of the said Act, 
as regards the prohibition or restriction of certain goods, is not re- 
pugnant to the previous provisions of the Act of the ‘24th Geo. IT., 
but confirmatory thereof, inasmuch as tea could not be imported 
into the port of London except by the East India Company, unless 
by your Lordships’ license, the power of granting which vour Peti- 
tioner most humbly contends lias never been abrogated, annulled, or 
repealed, by any express enactment whatever, much less by the Act 
of the bth Geo. IV., which was alone passed for the regulation of 
the laws of the Customs. Your Petitioner, therefore, humbly prays 
that vour Lordships w’ill he pleased to consider the praver of your 
Petitioner’s former petition, and grant him a licence to import teas, 
under the provisions of the said Act of the lbth Geo. II., or afford 
him such other relief ns to your Lordships shall seem meet. 

( Signed ) Fa amis Ft > it i ink. 

London, Octob< r 25, 1828. 


It is perfectly clear, from this correspondence, that the point thus 
raided by the merchants of Liverpool and Mr. Fortune, was new to 
the gentlemen at Whitehall, and equally clear, we regret to add, that 
they have viewed it with a strong leaning in favour of the Hast 
India Company. Mr. Stewart is jgpmmundcd by their Lordships 
to say, that, by the 0 Geo. IV., e. 10~, the importation of tea is 
prohibited, except from the place of its giowtli, and by the Last 
India Company. True ; in the schedule of that Act tea is included 
among the articles the importation of which is prohibited ; and that 
this is, and has for a long time been, the general rule, there can be 
.no sort of doubt. Put the question is not as to the law, but as to 
the power of dispensation existing in the Lords of the Treasury > 
and, accordingly, wc find their Lords tups, apparently distrusting 
Mr. Stewart’s construction, more communicative in tlicir reply to 
tlu* Liverpool memorial. They admit the continuance of the 
18 Geo. II., c. ‘2b, by the successive statutes to which vve have 
referred, but contend that it w r us ultimately repealed by the 
b Geo. IV., c. 105, s. 90, and that the last Act which mentioned it, 
3 Geo. IV., c. 4:1, s. SI, was also repealed by the 358th section of 
the same statute. No doubt they were j and, if the question 
depend on those two Acts, the Treasury cannot now' license impor- 
tations of tea from Europe. It happens, however, that among the 
444 statutes repealed by the C Geo. IV., neither the 14 Geo. IIL, 
nor the lb Geo. IIL, is numbered ; and, inasmuch as the pro- 
visions of those Acts arc quite as extensive as those of the repealed 
statutes, and totally independent of them, we conceive that, unless 
the Treasury feel their discretion fettered by the schedule of the 
Customs’ Act, (which, by the bye, is pure nonsense,) there la 
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Jjtithmg to prerent them from licensing the importation of tea from 
pe sports of Europe. It is, however, in truth/ more a point of 
^policy than of law. If the power of the Treasury have been re- 
trained by recent statutes, there ip nothing to prevent its enlarge- 
-inent. The restraining laws may be repealed without the slightest 
infringement of the charterer the smallest pretext for complaint on 
the part of the East India Company. 

!rhe best mode, therefore, of effecting the object of the me- 
morialists, is to present a petition to Parliament on the subject, 
and endeavour to obtain a discussion upon its merits. We 
trust that the merchants of Liverpool will not relax in their 
meritorious exertions to open this branch of our domestic trade, 
and that some patriotic Member of Parliament may be found to 
enforce the prayer of (heir petition. It. is really too bad that the 
only curb on the monopoly of one of the principal necessaries of 
life should be removed like a cobweb, by the carelessness of tho -,0 
who undertake to amend and consolidate the laws; and that the 
people of this country should thus be left at the mercy of a set of 
men who appear to have no object in view but to supply by the 
exorbitant profits of their China trade, the wasteful extravagance of 
the system which, for the benefit of themselves and their relations, 
they seem determined to perpetuate in India. 

f Since writing the above, we have received the petition of the 
merchants, bankers, and other inhabitants of Liverpool, in which 
the subject of the foregoing paper and correspondence is embodied. 
We are happy to inform our readers that it is the intention of the 
petitioners to instruct their representatives to bring this subject at 
an early opportunity before the House of Commons; and, inasmuch 
os the grievances complained of are matter of universal concern we 
trust that similar measures will be taken by other towns and cities * 
throughout the kingdom. 


To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled, the JPetition of the 
Bankers, Merchants, and other Inhabitants of Liverpool J 

, Humulv Shewetii, That the present price of tea in London, 
free of duty, b«mg more tlmn 100 per cent, ubove the price in the 
neighbours ports of Eur&e, a burthen is thus imposed upon the 
people of this coyntry .^upwards of two millions and a half 
ater ing per annum, for the sole benefit of the East India Company, 
Whdst the Legislature has declared its intention that Great Britain 
|*ould be supplied with tea as cheaply as Continental Europe. 

( t , he J , 8 ° co - »- c - 2«. s- 11, a power was reserved to the 
Lord* of the Treasury to grant permission to individuals to import 
tea from the Continent of Europe in case the East India Company 
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should neglect to supply the market with a sufficient quantity of 
that article, in order, as is expressly declared by the Legislature, to 
keep the price in this country upon an equality with the price in 
the neighbouring countries of Europe j and that, so late as the 
year 1822, by the 3 Geo. IV., c. 43, s. 21, this law of Geo. If. is 
expressly recognised as existing unrepealed und unaltered. That,, 
in the year 1835, being the 6 Geo. IV., nn Art, c. 105, was passed,, 
for the purpose of repealing a great number of Acts of Parliament^ 
relit i \ e to the commerce of this country, in order to simplify the 
law * of the customs, with the avowed declaration, as is stated in the 
preamble, that the purposes for which those Acts hud been from 
time to time made should be secured by new enactments exhibiting 
their provisions more conspicuously. That by this Act of the 6th 
of the present reign, the power for securing to the public a supply 
of tea as cheap as it might be in other neighbouring countries, was, 
it presumed, unintentionally swept away from the Statute Hook. 
That, in the same Session of Parliament, and simultaneously there- 
with, another Act xvas passed, e. 107, which, whilst it professes to 
secure by re-enactment the purposes for which the Acts so repealed 
were made, not only omits to secure to the Lords of the Treasury 
a power which had been so wisely given, in resjiect of the supply 
of tea, hut absolutely restricts the importation thereof from any 
plate but that of iG growth, and by the East India Company, and, 
into the port of London. That, thus, that salutary and equitable 
provision, devised by the wisdom and justice of previous Parlia- 
ments, has been wholly abrogated ; and, as no equivalent advantage 
w;t> given to the public, it is considered clear that this provision 
has been iuadvertcntly withdrawn, and that, consequently, it is 
competent to the Legislature to pa^s such enactments as will 
r^tore to the Lords of the Treasury the power so unaccountably 
revoked. Your petitioners, therefore, pray that a Hill may be 
brought into your Honourable Ilou^e for securing in perspicuous 
form the purposes of the 18 Geo. IT, c. 26, s. 11. 


The Warrior's Lady expecting hek Lord’s Return. 

A letter from a foreign land ! — It is my dear lord’s crest— 
Hry up, my tears ) my trembling lips his signature have prestj: 
He says, ere this arrive, his foot has touch’d his native shore j 
My God ! I thank thee, he is safe ! what can I ask for more ? 
Come to my arms, my cherub sweet ! — my lovely, darling child 1 
These four long tedious years host thou my loneliness beguiled; 
Oh ! I have sat and gazed upou thy father, in thy face. 

Till through my tears his lineaments no longer I could trace. 
Thy dear papa is coming home — how thou dost leap for Joy ! 

O he will doat upon thae so, I sliall bo jealous, boy — 

He’ll gaze upon thy bright blue eyes— thy glossy auburn hair ; 
But thou wilt not hare all his heart— he’ll see thy mother there. 
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Perhaps, e’en now, he horacwaM hies— perhaps, this very hour, 
My longing eyes may gaze upon the husband I adore ! 

Haste, maidens — deck my favourite bower with things most fair 
and sweet, 

Let all things breathe of love and joy, my lord’s return to greet. 

Here — aid me to adorn this form, neglected days and years, 

Since he, for glory, left his bride to loneliness and tears • 

And bring my most becoming robes, my jewels rich and rare — 

I would appear like what I was when he pronounced mo fair. 

You say the rose has come again upon my faded check — 

Yes, girl, my heart’s best blood springs forth its bosom's lord to 
seek : 

And do I look so well ? — Indeed, I would look well, that he, 

The honoured and beloved one, may line! no change in me. 

There, now — all’s right — come, come away — here, in this turret 

bis 1 ** 

We’ll watch. — See, sec, a horseman comes ! ah me ! he passes by; 
Another ! but he docs not bear my love’s majestic form — 

His stately mien — his noble port — his every graceful charm. 

My babe ! I press thcc to my heart — how calmly dost thou sleep : 
To think upon thy father, dear, and gaze on thee, I weep ; 

But these are tears of joy, not like the bitter ones I’ve shed, 

When, dreadful thought ! I feared they might bedew an orphan ’t 
head. 

Nurse, bear my darling to his couch — Ah ! he awakes — yc.s, dear, 
Thou shall be told when he arrives — Forget? O do not fear — 
Yes, thou shall draw his sword — poor child, he thinks it but a toy, * 
Thy tiny lingers could not clasp its hilt, aspiring boy ! 

Could’st thou 5 — and mount his charger ? — well, to-morrow wc 
shall see 

What mighty deeds of horsemanship shall be performed by thee : 
This one kiss more — do thou, good nurse, to-niglit smooth down 
his bed j 

Oh ! may Heaven’s choicest blessings rest upon my infant’s head ! 

The sun is sinking in the west — I would that he were come; 

(Jo, let the banquet be delayed until my lord be home : 

Oh, l have watched, and watched in vain — how tedious this delay! 
The sun has set — l‘m sick at heart — why does my hero stay ? 

How’ bright the moon— there, twelve has struck— O shield him. 
Heaven, from ill — 

Hist! heard ) e aught ? / heard a sound — again! ’tis nearer still — 
A thundering hoof is on the lawn — 1 see a steed of foam ; 

I hear, I hear my husband's voice! — my lord! — my life! I come! 

E. D. 
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On the Civilisation of Africa. 

Not many years ago, the interior of Africa was considered by us os 
an immense forest, interspersed with vast deserts of sand, throughout 
w hicli wandered at random some hordes of savages. Numerous 
geographical discoveries, achieved by the enterprise of travellers, 
have at length dissipated this prejudice. It is now ascertained that, 
bejond Sahara, the continent of Africa contains a great number of 
populous and fortilied towns. Some of these towns have markets 
regularly frequented by caravans, and furnished with a variety of the 
merchandise of Europe. Exchanges are effected by menus of dif- 
ferent sorts of money : in some places cowrie shells, imported by 
the Arabs and the English, form the circulating medium ; m others, 
small pieces of linen cloth serve the same purpose; in some countries, 
they have also a metallic money coarsely made. The European coins 
pavs among the merchants, and letters of exchange are not abso- 
lutely unknown. Many of the central regions of Africa are in a 
high state of culti\atio», and there the properties are divided and 
inclosed ; but in some other countries the land which remains 
unfilled for the space of one ) car belongs to the first occupant. The 
niirroes also possess ‘•enne arts of ingenuity and industry ; they 
eru t houses, temples, and fortifications ; they work in wood, 
leather, and iron ; they fabricate webs of cotton, of linen, and 
aKo of silk. There arc some African kingdoms which can send 
out an army of one hundred thousand combatants, infantry and 
cavalry. The greater number of these warriors are armed with 
'arrows, spears, and lances • some wear steel coats of mail, like those 
of the Homan soldiers, or like our ancient knights; <*ome of them 
have fire-arms; and many of the natives are acquainted with the 
prmessof making gunpowder. These troops have their tactics, 
their words of command, and their discipline. A certain degree of 
art is observed in their attack, as well as in their defence, of pi, ices. 
Among some of the nations of Africa justice is administered by 
assemblies of the oldest and most influential men. They have also 
political assemblies and free institutions. The negro is naturally 
good, humane, affectionate, and hospitable. He is passionately fpnd 
of music, dancing, eloquence, and poetry. They have some musical 
Instruments, the notes of which are not destitute of sweetness. 
Their orators and their poets have fire, imagination, and enthusiasm. 
The higher personages of the country greatly dread their satires, 
and are very covetous of their praises. Sometimes, in order to 
obtain them, ^ they engage themselves without reason in the 
most disastrous wars, — the too frequent effect of an ill-directed Iov c 
of glory, from which Europe herself is not exempt. 
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' *^The negroes appear to have matte great progress during the last 
dntury. Cannibalism, that horrid custom which has probably 
^tftined the infancy of every nation, seems to have disappeared, from 
the continent of Africa. The human sacrifices which characterise 
the second stages of society no longer offend the eye of the traveller, 
except amongst the people of South Guinea. Towards the north of 
Africa the manners of the negroes have some traits which strikingly 
resemble those Of the Greeks of the heroic centuries, or of our 
Europe in the time of the troubadours. These two epochs were, 
both in the one country and the other, the commencement of civi- 
lisation. The saipe sociul development is, perhaps, reserved for the 
Africans. These people are in a state of advancement. This is an 
important and decisive fact ; for it proves that they are capable of 
being civilised. 

But, it will be asked, is the black race susceptible of a civilisation 
SO developed as that of the race of whites ? Does it not exhibit, 
compared with that race, an intellectual inferiority which seems to 
be occasioned by a different conformation of the brain ? Does not 
the climate which they inhabit, in rendering their wants almost 
nugatory, oppose an obstacle almost insurmountable to the progress 
of theit industry ? And can it be said, that the negro, placed by 
nature under n burning and stormy sky, exposed to a temperature 
which is subject to the most sudden changes, surrounded by fero- 
cious beasts and devouring reptiles, assailed by myriads of insects 
which incessantly annoy him, devour his property, and endanger 
even his \ery life — can it be said that he is without wants ! The 
inhabitant of the polar regions excepted, it is he, of all men, who 
1ms the most. Has he not hi9 luxuries ; are not his wives vain 
and coquettish in their way > Those men, in fact, must have real or 
fictitious wants, who, to satisfy them, outrage humanity and nature, 
by enslaving one another, and selling even their own offspring ! 

Can it be true, on the other hand, that the common Father of men 
has divided among them, with so little equality, the most precious of 
his gifts, intelligence ? 


We could oppose here, to prejudices against the black race, exam- 
ples as numerous as bright. But let us leave those which may be 
called, without doubt, exceptions, and examine the general facts. 
The mind of the negro^ is acute; his imagination is lively; his 
perception rapid. His ideas appear to fall short chiefly from want 
of . application and perseverance. Superior, perhaps, to the white 

t all that depends on instantaneous conception, he is inferior in 
at*whieh requires cool observation, study, and calculation ; from 
whence it follows, that between black and black, you do not remark 
the same intellectual distance, as that which exists between white and 
white. Tlte riches of the mind are, among the chiefs, more equally 
distributed ; and Africa is less acquainted with the aristocracy of 
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knowledge, more valuable .in Europe than that of titles. Butina 
country, which, to this day, has offered so little security, where the 
representative sign of riches is scarcely known, is it astonishing that 
bat a small number of men should devote themselves to studies 
which require, at the same time, ease and repose ; that science, a& 
well as industry, should count so few capitalists. Let ua add to the 
other causes which prevent the progress of the blacks, the im&g&pek. 
extent of the continent* which they inhabit. It is a great advantage 
for nations to be separated by the sea, which offers, at the same time, 
a barrier against conquest, and ti highway for commerce. The 
progress of nations is almost always in proportion to the facility of 
their maritime communications j and all the large continents have 
risen by slow degrees in the career of civilisation. But, even sup- 
posing that the brains of the blacks are less happily constructed. tWi. 
tho'je of the whites, is this defect irremediable ) Do not we always 
see exercise develope that part of the body to which it is applied ? If 
. the leg of the dancer and the arm of the fencer increase in vigour 
and in size by the practice of their arts, why should not study, that 
gymnastic of the brain, produce an analogous effect ? Why should 
not the development of that organ transmit itself from the father to 
the child ’ Foolishnessis unquestionablyhereditary. It is thus, doubt** 
less, that the descendants of so many barbarous nations, the Cloths, 
the VShdals, and (he Huns, whose savage ugliness formerly terrified 
our ancestors, now rank among the most civilised people of the 
globe. The same modification operates nmongnll civilised na- 
tions • why might it not also operate among the black race > 

But how does it happen that the Africans, after so long inter- 
course with the whites, have so little profited by their example 
in the cultivation of the arts, while the latter, without model# 
and without masters, have elevated themselves to such a degree of 
superiority ? This is a question easily solved, if one considers that 
their intercourse with the white race has hindered, rather than 
favoured, their progress ; and that the effect constantly produced 
by the efforts of the more advanced of the two, is to preserve and 
promote the ignorance of the other. 

The whites of Asia, the Barba, ;esques, the Numidians, the Per- 
sians, the Phoenicians, the Moors,* and the Arabians, having been 
since time immemorial masters of the northern rivers of Afnca# 
have never ceased *to levy upon them a tribute of blood. The 
Christians, after having exterminated the peaceable inhabitants 
of the New World, have undertaken to rcpeople it with slaves, by 
establishing markets for men on the western shores of this unfor- 
tunate continent. The horrors of the European slave-trade are 
well known ; there can be but one opinion in regard to this traffic 
in alt civilised countries. The slave-trade of the Moors is stainel 
with ViflMWT **»~*be **&& *( &* 

ing than the waves of the Atlantic, constantly exhibit to the 
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notice of the traveller the traces of caravans which carry the slaves 
to the Barbary markets. On the north as well as on the west of 
Africa, the white race behave themselves so mercilessly towards the 
blacks, that the oppressors cease to deserve the name of men, which 
they refuse to the oppressed. If an attempt were made to estimate 
the population of which this double calamity has deprived Africa, 
the results of such a calculation would be appalling ; but this evil is, 
nevertheless, the least of those arising from the traffic in slaves. 
Our greatest crime towards Africa is having made the hunting of 
men the most lucrative of all occupations. Thence the laws of nations 
and of nature are trodden under foot, and the social and family tics 
are every instant broken j thence the inhabitants of the coast abandon 
all sorts of useful occupation in order to prosecute the slave traffic ; 
chiefs are always armed against their neighbours, and hunt down 
even their own subjects $ villages are destroyed as soon as they 
are built the people rush lierecly against each other $ and all the 
peaceable arts are neglected for a war of plunder, in which man is 
the booty. 

As one ought, however, to be just towards all the world, even to- 
wards slave-dealers, I must admit that there were times and countries 
in which the slave-trade may have been in some respects beneficial . 
for example, where it was the custom to devour the prisoner*, or to 
sacrifice them to the negro idols, avarice may have sometimes served 
humanity 5 but, now that these acts of barbarism have generally 
ceased, the continuance of such a traffic is the most eiionnmi* of 
crimes, and Europe ought to blush to see her children concur with 
the Moors, whom w'e refuse to count among civilised people, 111 its 
perpetration. 

For three centuries, the thirst of gain, and of an immediate gain, 
has alone attracted Europeans to Africa. The aim of all their action? 
has been to build forts, to usurp the territory, and to sei/e the people 
and their gold. With a climate less hospitable, and a people le^s 
brav e, the fate of Africa would have been the same as that ot America. 
During these three centuries have the Europeans ever thought of 
communicating to Africa any moral ideas, or any of their arts ? 
So far from that, they have only thought how they might deceive 
them, in older the better to enslave them. The Portuguese formerly 
sent missionaries up the Congo ; and, although the priests were 
almost as ignorant as the people whom they went to catechise, 
they nevertheless made, even among the chiefs, numerous prose- 
lytes. With a little more effort, a great part of Africa would have 
become Christian. This result was soon foreseen, and the civilisa- 
tion of Africa was sacrificed to colonial policy. Deception and vio- 
lence continued ; und the Negroes, more frightened than seduced 
"by our arts, saw r in us only objects of dread and abhorrence. More 
lately, some European nations, in the first rank of which it is just to 
place England, have acknowledged this fault. It has been felt how 
important it is to Europe to communicate its manners to an im- 
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iuen>e continent situated so near to us, and to render it tributary to 
our industry. But it is now too lute; the spirit of defiance has taken 
root in the minds of the negroes ; they have e\ cry where thrown 
obstacles to our going- amongst them ; and, in this career, so long 
abandoned to the Arabs, our boldest efforts have as yet made but 
little progress. 

The Arabs, it must he confessed, have some advantages over us : 
they arc more on a par with the negroes, from their climate, their 
colour, and the degree of their civilisation. After having brilliantly 
distinguished themselves in the cultivation of the arts and sciences, we 
ha\ e seen them all of a sudden stop short 3 and, as, in the forced move- 
ments of the human mind, it is necessary for people either to advance 
or go back, the Arabs have retrograded. To what cause do we assign 
tins social pheomcnon ; 1 see two principal causes, — the union be-, 

tween civil and religious law, and polygamy. Held back by these 
two tics, the Arabs have never got beyond the poetical period of the 
existence of society. All their life is occupied in travelling, in 
lighting, or in singing. To their eyes, houses are like tombs ■ and 
work, the lot of the slave. They take delight only in two profes- 
mou*\ plunder and commerce ; these two professions, which they 
carry on at the same time, conduct them into the most remote re- , 
gions. Sober, courageous, patient even to heroism, they delight 
to combat the rigours of nature. By means ot »he deserts, which they 
have made the\hannels ot their industry, they penetrate to every 
point of the African continent 3 they travel over it in all seasons ; 
they encircle it with their caravans. They impose upon the 
natives by some remains of their ancient arts, and by the fire- 
arms which thev procure from Europe ; they excite tlwM; credulous 
people to arm themselves one against the other 3 they put themselves 
at tin- head of their expeditions, acquire, as inert bants those slaves 
whom, as warriors, they fail to capture 3 and, dragging after them 
this double prey, supply the Musulman markets, from fe/, and Mo* 
irneo as far as’ Persia and Hindustan. But, in their wav, too, they 
huv e transmitted to the Africans, along with some commercial n< >t ions 
and habits, their language, writing, and religion.. These were tor a 
lung time confined to the eastern shores of Africa. To the north, as 
iar as the 10th degree of latitude, almost all the negro people have 
adopted Maimsm ; every day this worship makes new progress, 
effecting in Africa a slow but remarkable revolution. Among the 
results which this revolution will produce, there are some of which 
no friend of humanity can mistake the advantages. Thus, ferocious 
and absurd superstitions will be abolished ; secret societies, or 
sects, formerly the abettors of crime,* will be dissolved 3 manners 


• The pouvrak, a sort of congregation, or frec-inasonry of robbers, 
who govcriwuauv states, aud, among others, the Timanni. i be tnoungo* 
joungo , or twfk&g-joumbo, is an association of husbands for the punish- 
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-become softened ; the abuse of *tron| liquaw will be repressed 
■ Mbd polygamy restrained } lastly, and this will be the greatest *nefit 
K'bf the revolution, the source* of the slave- trade^aibe by dmees en- 
h tirely exhausted ; for the law of Mohammed infgrdicts every Musul* 

) TDar ] { rom reducing another Musulraan to slavery. Thus, in those ex- , 
neditions vshich are -made^ for the sake of carrying off slaves the % 
^Mohammedan population are spared by those of their own religion 
Their inducement, therefore,- to adopt Islaraism, it* a most pwer- 
: &I one j and this period w not far distant, when, the Koran having 
subjected tbe whole of Africa, the exportation of slaves will cease 
;*on allitssbores., , : , . 

^conveniences oppose themselves to these benefits. 
JCiviI Jaw, incorporated with religions law, wil] become, like it, 

§fjfedJiY the influence of 

.the priesthood. Bornou is the Country which offers us the best * 
illustration. .Fatalism benumbs , the spirits. The communica- 
wM^Europe become every day more difficult. This dif- 
flcuUy ari^, In a great measure/ from ihe ‘influent -ofthe Arabs,- * 
Who, dispossessed of the exclusive commerce of India and of 
Mozambique, wish, at least, to preserve the monopoly of 
iSffiHCto^ and of the other great* Markets of Central Africa, 
intercept, with armed bands', the passages of the .Desert ; 

negroes all sorts of errors and prejudices 
the Christians $ sometimes they describe tliem as cajhes 
W Idolaters, whose -aspect alone tofliet*Meath r sometimes they - 
are represented as cannibals who devour the negro slaves bought on 
the coast, whilst thejlaves of thfrMoOts rewer tbqir liberty, as they 
pretend, os soon as theybtive reached their destination And are 
even permitted to wear red garments. In short, the conquest of 

India, the expeditlod to Egypt, thehombardment of Algiers, the in- 
!*?«*» *2* ere related and commuted on through- 

but Africa, Wlthi Vfewto persuade its princes that tbe aim of the 
Nazarenet is to get possession of their territory j and that too 
much care eannotbe taken to shut up from them every avenue of 
aoceas toit- How will it. be when the wtnle of, Africa shill have 
adopted tbe Mwulmanibititjnd manner. 

hythela* oftfobammed, 
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offspring, amongst whom his affection is as it were, dispersed, the 
father treats them rather like a Hock of cattle than like children. 
These children, inheriting all the jealousies of their mothers, are 
more like rivals than brothers ; and the throne, nay, even a hut or 
a tent, is often obtained at the price of fratricide. It is polygamy 
which has, more than any thing else, retarded the advancement of 
the Eastern World. The Greeks and Romans were almost solely 
indebted to monogamy for* the rapid strides which they made in 
ci\ dilation j and the matrimonial institutions of these two nations, 
(ombined on the one side with Christian morality, nnd on the other 
with the respect felt by the natives of the north towards females, 
are the sources of European civilisation. 

Rut, moreover, have not Europeans also good cause to dread 
Muh an event as Africa becoming entirely a Musulman country? 
W hat would be the situation of Europe, immediately opposite to it, 
should this continent acquire, through Constantinople aud Eg) pt, our 
military discipline? If, by the propagation of Islamisin, the Turks, 
Arabs, and Barbaresque's, should find a deficiency in black tafres, 
would they not seek for a reinforcement of their slave**, from 
amongst white rafre s* ** At present, four or live thousand Christians, 
captives in Algiers and other kingdoms, siifluo to satisfy the avarice 
and inhumanity of the Moor j and some prizes taken from the 
weaker powers, some shipwrecks on the northern shores of Africa, 
and the carrying off of some fishermen and peasants from the coasts 
of Italy and Sardinia, easily furnish this contingency of victims. 
Rut, when the true In hovers shall no longer obtain slav cs but amongst 
tile ( hnstutn tings, is it not to be feared tb.it the inhabitants of our 
own shores, and those of Spain, will, one day, as in the middle ages, 

■ be dragged away under the lash of the Barbary pirates ? 

Thus, whether as regards its Negro population, or its Moorish 
< onquerors, Africa ought at the present moment to li\ the attention 
of the statesman, as well as the philanthropist. And what other step 
tan be taken ]>ut to draw it nearer to us by civilisation > 

We have already explained the principal causes which have impeded 

our progress amongst the blacks, i lie chief of all is the suspicion 
which they entertain of our intentions, a suspicion but too much 
justified by our acts. What have we demanded from Africa during 
the three last centuries ? Gold and slaves. W hat have we given 
in return ? Guns and gun-powder, to enable the children of its soil to 
destroy one another ; strong liquors to stupify them ; a few articles 
of frivolous luxury ; amber, glass beads, laced hats, and mounte- 
bank dresses ; these have been the price of the liberty and life of 
man ! Thus, civilisation, living our approach, has bidden itself as it 
were in the interior of tin; country. And when a nation, which 
partly from philanthropy, partly from policy, lately made some 
generous efforts in Africa, the results but ill answered its hopes : 
the civilisation which it desired to effect, has remained limited to 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 20. 2 G 
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its establishments ; the towns which it founded, and peopled with 
slaves taken from the slave ships, excited the alarm of the natives 
of the country, who saw in this enterprise nothing- but the design of 
obtaining pos session of their territory and subjecting themselves ; 
and the impetuosity of these barbarians, directing all its efforts 
against this advanced post of civilisation, has several times 
triumphed over European tactics. England appears to be quite 
tired of the losses she has sustained from the establishment of Sierra 
Leone. Independently of any other circumstances, the project 
of this establishment was not well conceived ; complete civilisation 
cannot be at once transported amongst a barbarous people ; a tree 
must be planted young in the soil which, is to be shaded by its 
branches. Civilisation must conform itself to the climate, to the 
nature and productions of the country, to the character of the in- 
habitants, kc. It does not consist in any particular mode of 
lodging, feeding, or clothing, hut in the development of the phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual faculties, and in their application to 
the social duties and well-being of life. 

This development, which is the fruit of perfect liberty of person, 
opinion, and property, can only be gradual amongst nations, 
as it is amongst individuals. If, then, European nations are 
desirous of accelerating the progress of social happiness amongst 
the blacks, they must endeavour to do so, not by striving to 
piake them suddenly comprehend and enjoy the whole of our 
system of civilisation, hut by gradually suggesting to them the 
means of developing that of which they already possess the germ. 
At the same time that they strictly proscribe the slave trade, they 
must no longer give to Africa, in exchange for the numerous pro- 
ductions of its soil, arms and spirituous liquors, but tools and in-, 
struments of agriculture. The slaves taken from Jhe slave ships 
should be first placed for a certain length of time in the workshops 
of our African possessions, and then sent back to their native 
country with the instruments of their new profession. These men 
would doubtlessly know very little - } but that little w#uld be appro- 
priated to the benefit of the country. Workmen should be engaged, 
either Europeans, or men of colour from our colonies, to settle for 
some time in the midst of African communities, in order to disse- 
minate amongst them the knowledge of our arts, lie who should 
introduce amongst the blacks the use of the wheel, the spinning- 
wheel, and the mill ; he who should teach them to construct dikes, 
bridges, and roads, and to preserve their habitations from the annoy- 
ance of insects \vithout filling them with smoke, — 'Would have effect- 
a great step towards African civilisation. And he would have 
done still more, who should have given to Africa ah alphabet with 
which to write the dialects of the country. Hitherto Arabic has been 
almost the only written language throughout Africa. Now this 
language is not in common use there, and therefore subjects the 
Afncnns to the Moors and Marabouts, who can alone teach it, and 
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who give them no other books than the Koran nnd its commen- 
taries. The Arabic language is to Africa what the Latin was to 
Europe during the middle ages j to escape from the darkness and 
ignorance of which period, each nation found it ncce>snrv to adopt an 
idiom of its own, and form for itself a national literature. 

The emplojmcnt of such measure- as wc lime here proposed 
gradually strengthening the confidence of the people, and the ces- 
sation of the slave trade rendering the ci\ilwars of the natives 
mnre rare, it would become much less difficult to penetrate into 
the country. The chiefs who govern it would in time consent, for 
tin sake of the duties on merchandise, to permit their territory 
to he crossed for the purpose of trading with their neighbours. 
The germs of this s\ stein already exist in some countnes , and 
the results cannot fail in time to convince these princes, that it is 
entirely to their advantage. A commerce might then, by employ- 
ing the natives of the country, be carried on between the coast and 
the interior, either by ascending the rivers by means of steam- 
boats, or by the establishment of caravans like the Arabs. The 
establishment of commerce would necessarily bring in its train, 
knowledge, improvement, and civilisation. In the jire-cnt age, 
commerce is the most persuasive of nil missionaries. Neverthe- 
less, w ? hy arc not some efforts made to convert the African nations 
to Christianity > The superiority of this religion, in its humanising 
influence, which is the only effect wc have taken into consideration, is 
too evident to need any proof here. Were ( hristianity onl\ to abo- 
lish polygamy. the cause of civilisation would be gained wherever 
it was established. 

It must not be believed that polygamy is inherent in the man- 
♦ners and physical constitution of the blacks. Montesquieu .attri- 
butes this custom, of which the slavery of women is the necessary 
consequence, to the very early age at which they become mariiage- 
able in hot countries. ‘ M hen beauty,’ be says, * demands empire, 
reason refuses it ; when reason can obtain it, beau tv no longer ex- 
ists. Women must therefore remain in a state of dependence. J his 
observation, however, is by no means applicable to the Negroes : 
whilst in the north of Africa, the women of the Arab race, or Bar- 
baresques, arc marriageable at ten jears of age, those of Bornou 
SO degrees south are not so until fifteen, that is to say, later even 
than in Italy. So littls, indeed, is poh gamy founded on an excess 
of prolific qualities amongst the blacks, that Europeans travelling 
in Africa are every where importuned by people who solicit reme- 
dies for inability. * Polygamy did not exist amongst tbp ancient 
Egyptians. What cause, then, has introduced and supported in 
Africa this monstrous institution > The same which established it 
amongst the barbarians of the north, — the abuse of power. 

The negro is more strongly inclined towards the use of spirituous 
liquors than to a plurality of wives j and yet he every where 
2 G 2 
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ranges himself under the law of Mohammed j the greatest obstacle, 
therefore, to the adoption of Christianity, is not in the [manners 
and customs of the negroes, but rather in the progress of that faith 
so extravagantly extolled by the Moors, who, whether merchants 
or brigands, penetrate and govern throughout all Africa, and have 
inspired its inhabitants with a kind of superstitious terror. Thus, 
by abstaining from all proselytism, Africa must be abandoned to the 
disciple! of the Koran : by endeavouring to introduce the Christian 
faith, it must be exposed to the horrefrs of religious warfare. The 
alternative is dreadful, and can only be averted by associating with 
the propagation of Christianity, that religious tolerance which is 
the greatest blessing that Heaven can accord us, and the purest 
worship that man can offer to the Creator. 

We have ventured to trace out the plan which ought to be pur- 
sued by the European nations for accelerating the civilisation of 
the Negroes the following is a resume of its principal points : 

1. To complete the blessing of the abolition of the slave trade, 
by obtaining the concurrence of the Powers which still continue to 
tolerate this traffic, and by redoubling the efforts made to seize all 
slave vessels. 

2. To place those negroes freed from slavery in workshops, and 
afterwards to send them back to their native country, furnished with 
the instruments of the particular professions they may have learned. 

3. To engage either Europeans or half-castes, exercising mechani- 
cal professions, to follow them. 

4. To give to the Africans, in exchange for the productions of 
their soil, instruments of agriculture, and other tools, of which they, 
should be taught the use. 

To induce the black princes, bv the payment of certain dues, to 
open their territory to European or other merchants ; and to set 
on foot, at the expense of Government, some expeditions, employing 
for this purpose either steam-boats or caravans. 

G. To appropriate the European alphabet to the most widely 
extended African dialects j and to form, by the means of mutual 
instruction, institutions which would by degrees propagate know- 
ledge in the interior. 

7- To disseminate, gratuitously, throughout Africa, books written 
in these dialects j such as an abridgement of the Bible, almanacs, 
treatises containing the simple principles of arithmetic, geography, 
the mechanical arts, morals, &c. 

8. To endeavour to introduce Christianity into Africa, taking at 
the same time the greatest precautions to implant a respect for 
religious lijjerty. 

The results of this plan would be slow and almost insensible ; but 
they would therefore be more sure. Let those who would act for the 
benefit of future generations imitate nature in the gradual develop- 
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ment of its productions. Every enterprise, the aim of which is to 
modify the institutions and manners of a people, should take time 
for its auxiliary : the slowness of its march is almost a guarantee 
for its success. 

The Moorish population, which inhabits the north of Africa, is, in 
a great degree at least, originally Arabian : like the strata of lava 
which have issued from a volcano, the ditferent masses of which it 
is composed still exhibit in their character and manners the various 
dates of their migrations. Those who first arrived on the African 
soil have taken root there and become agriculturists ; and the others 
will gradually yield to the same influence, with the exception of 
the desert hordes. Even the desert, sterile as it is, has been divided 
by these hordes, each of which acknowledges a boundary, and is 
denied the right of encroaching on the lands of the neighbouring 
tribe. The passage of caravans has already traced on these sands 
some lines where commerce dispenses its beneficial influence. 
W hat is requisite to render this passage more frequent, and these 
lines more numerous ? That the population of Central Africa 
should increase, and become civilised , that the Moors should aban- 
don a portion of their fanaticism, and should learn that it is for their 
interest to favour the intercourse of Europe with this continent. 

If we were not much decei\ ed, the MiiMilman religion is becoming 
h rigorous among its followers. The Sultan, it i-» said, calls his 
subjects to his standard without any distinction of faith ; the 
Pasha of Egypt sends his to obtain information amongst ns ; and 
an ambassador from Tunis attended the coronation of the King 
of France. Let European nations encourage by their example the 
f'pirit of tolerance which appears to he so rapidly gaining ground 
amongst the Turks, and which will he transmitted by them to the 
.Moors; let us communicate to them our arts, and strive to 
convince them of the reciprocal advantages which would arise 
from a friendly commerce. They would by degrees see those 
Governments now r so terrible, relent, in order to consolidate their 
power; those people now so savage, become civilised, in order 
to enrich themselves. But, in the midst of the general im- 
pulse which seems to attract all nations towards a better order 
of things, there is one which scorns to remain immoveable : Algiers 
is still the same ferocious Algiers. But whence emanates the 
Government of this pretended kingdom > From the Grand signor ? 
No. From the natives of the country ? Still less so. A few thou- 
sand adventurers have formed in Algiers a tyrannical militia, which, 
at its sole pleasure, creates or overthrows a despot, always chosen 
from its body. This militia is recruited from the dregs of Constan- 
tinople and other Turkish towns, and is, properly speaking, the 
aristocracy of vagabondism. These, then, are the men who, erro- 
neously called Algerines, oppress the natives of till country, ex- 
cluded, like 8chismatic«, from all share of power ; who, often mas- 
ters of Tunis, impose their own barbarity on all the neighbouring 
coast by means of the terror which they inspire ; who, every day. 
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seize from vessels, and even from the very shores of Europe, a fresh 
tribute of slaves ! and yet Europe hesitates to send an army of twenty 
thousand men to take possession of this town, to drive out the sol- 
diery hy which it is oppressed, to free the black and white slaves 
who are lingering there in wretchedness, to destroy the arsenal, dis- 
mantle the place, and give over the government either to the Sultan 
or the natives of the country, stipulating for a free passage to Cen- 
tral Africa ! Never would an army have more truly deserved the 
name of liberators : it would be so to the Europeans, the Negroes, and 
even to the Moors j and the disinterestedness which Europe would 
display in making a restitution of her conquest, would give a power- 
ful and effectual impulse to that general movement towards civilisa- 
tion which is now operating even in Africa, and which will sooner or 
later unite all nations in the most sacred bonds of mutual good-will 
and brotherhood. * 


Ql'IBT. — IN TWO SoXXKTb. 

I. 

Dark as this world appears at times and wild, 

A guardian spirit she possesses still, 

Which, in its fond caresses, sweet and mild. 

Soothes her sw'oln bosom’s keen distracting thrill •, 

Soft Quiet is that guardian spirit fair, 

Which glideth in the pleasant summer even, 

Down from the lovely valleys of the air, 

Clad in the purest light that lives in heaven, 
llow lovingly its delicate embrace* 

lacs now upon her calm untroubled breast ! 

IIow softly Evening shades her placid face, 

As if afraid of breaking on her rest ! 

No slightest murmur on my ear doth flow’, 

Save my own heart’s warm breathing — dee]) and slow. 

II. 

How terrible it would be, now’, to see 
The vengeful lightning flashing from on high, 

•And burning, in ih wild and horrid glee, 

Soft Quiets wing«, which now so calmly lie 
Upon the world, that scarcely stirs a dry 
And withered leaf! How' terrible to 'hear 
The rugged thunder rolling through the sky. 

And w’ith its awtul voice commanding Fear 
And dark and dreadful Agony to spring 

Again within the world’s frail slumbering breast — 

And m her tcndcrcst places deeply cling, 

Aria rouse her wildly from her balmfy rest. 

To gaze with magic- bound distracted eye, 

(>h the dread powers that sweep along the sky! 

* l*rom an article tinned ‘Cliamet/ in a recent Number of the ‘Revue 
Lneyelopediqne.’ 
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On the Revenues op ms East India Company, particu- 
larly those collected at Madras. 

Is all measures undertaken for the government of the people of 
India, it seems ever to have been the first consideration how it 
would be possible to promote the interests of our own country. This 
purpose has not merely been pursued by vulgar and ignorant men, 
by amateur politicians and parliamentary orators : one individual of 
high character and reputation,, to whose authority the welfare of 
many millions of our Indian fellow-subjects lias been delegated, 
declared before a Committee of the House of Commons, in 1H13, 
that he looked upon the success of our ascendancy in the East as para- 
mount to all other considerations, or, in other words, that a hundred 
millions of people, the subjects of the same Sovereign as ourselves, 
were to be ruled with a single view to our own advantage. AV e 
make no doubt that the opinion was gratefully received within the 
chambers of Leadenhall-streel, and that it was iimnediatel) voted to 
be the very perfection of human wisdom and philanthropy. Hut 
we can tell Sir John Malcolm, (to whom we are alluding,) that, 
though the expression of such sentiments ilia) appear advantageous 
to him in certain societies, they are not calculated to make the world 
in general entertain very exalted notions either of his feelings or of his 
understanding, llut we will not now turn aside tocomiucut on maxims 
of political philosophy. It is sufheient to remark, that in the anxiety 
of Indian statesmen to carry this system into practice, and to pour 
into the treasury of England the wealth plundered Iroin «i people 
they professed to protect, they have completely outwitted them- 
selves. With all their extortionary efforts, with all their promises 
of surplus revenue, and their Acts ot Parliament lor the appropria- 
tion of it, the India Company never have remitted home the spoil 
they anticipated ; but they have contrived to encumber themselves 
and the country with a debt of more than forty millions sterling . 
And if, indeed, this were the extent ot.the injuries inllicted by the 
Company, it might be sufficient that they should pay tlje penalty 
of their folly. Hut, when we look to those statements relative to 
India which have appeared during the last few years, and learn the 
practical effects of their government, — that during a period of half 
a century, by means of an exorbitant taxation, and a mean and illi- 
beral system of commercial and political restrictions, they have com- 
pletely checked the progress of human happiness and improvement, 
we cannot but be sensible that faults have been committed which 
the authors can never expiate, and which must be left inadequately 
ceusured amid the concurrent execrations of inankiJL 

The East India Company have not only supported an over- 
whelming fiscal system, but the objects uj>on which it has fallen 
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have not always been very happily selected. In the following pages, 
we propose to consider the principal taxes of India, both with re- 
spect to the policy of their imposition, ryid the mode in which they 
are levied. For this purpose it will be necessary to make a few 
preliminary observations. 

It is well known that the principal revenue in all Eastern coun- 
tries has been drawn from the soil in the form of a land-tax. Un- 
der different circumstances this tax lias been collected in very dif- 
ferent ways, which have all been partially retained. The Mogul 
conquerors of India introduced what is known by the name of the 
Zemindary System. Under the Indian princes, the Zdhiindars were 
simply tax-gatherers, stationary in ’particular districts, where they 
were responsible to the Government for the revenue collected. They 
received a per-centage on that revenue for their recompense. The 
othce of Zemindar was hereditary. 

The system introduced by Lord Cornwallis into Bengal and other 
parts of India, was in some degree different from this. He bestowed 
on the old Zemindars a proprietary right in the land over which they 
had before presided ; he assessed the land at a certain rale in 
money ; and, in failure of regular payment, he ordered as much of 
the Zemindary to be sold ns equalled the amount of the dcliciency. 

The Village System was of much higher antiquity. This was a 
mode of farming out to some individual that portion claimed by 
Government of the landed produce of single v illages, or of a number 
of villages, always giving a preference to the chief inhabitant, if he 
were willing to enter into the contract with Government. 

The third is the llyotwarv System : it consists in the actual 
assessment of the tax upon the land of eacli individual Ryot or culti- 
vator by the agents of Government. This system has been re- 
cently introduced by Sir Thomas Monro into the Presidency of 
Madras. 

It is not our intention to enter upon all the details of the vexata 
ipucstio relative to the merits of these different methods of raising 
the land-tax in India: jour object is of another nature ; but it may be 
of some ytility towards a clear understanding of the subject under- 
taken to make a few r observations upon them. When Lord Corn- 
wallis, who was, without doubt, a very intelligent and benevolent 
man, brought forward his new Zemindary system, he supported it 
by arguments such as these: He alleged that the Zemindars, being 
now the hereditary possessors of the land, would naturally feel a 
stronger desire to improve it than the revenue otlicers, who, under a 
Ryotwary system, come in contact with the cultivators. He hoped 
by this measure to avoid those scenes of tyranny and vexation which 
had otherw isc^been so frequently experienced. He contended that 
the Zemindar and the Ryot would now 7 have a reciprocal interest in 
promoting the adv outage of each other. But it must here be re- 
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marked, that, according to the terms of the lease which the Ryot 
held of the Zemindar, the former was perfectly independent of the 
latter, so long as the rent was punctually discharged. Now, it is 
ridiculous to suppose that the landlord could feel any great interest 
in the improvementof an estate which, whether in a state of prosperity 
or not, was always to bring hi in in the same amount of rent j but it 
is obv ious that the Zemindar would often think he had an interest 
in ruining his farmer, in order to expel him and introduce another 
Kjot upon terms more favourable to the property. Still, it is not to 
be denied that the Zemindar had a certain degree of interest in aid- 
ing and supporting his Ryot ; for, while the Ryot remained in pro- 
sperity, his rent would be regular!) paid, and the Zemindar would be 
able to meet the demands of Government and his own necessary 
expenses. But this consequence was too remote for the perception 
of a prejudiced and ignorant man. It is the peculiar feature of a 
vulgar mind to prefer the chance of large future advantage to a mo- 
derate and actual good. The benefit of the system depended upon 
the Zemindar perceiving it to he his interest to foster the prosjie- 
rity of his Ryot. True it is, that Lord Cornwallis proposed expe- 
dients against tyranny and oppression on the pnrt of the superior 
but they appear to have availed but little • whenever the Zemindar 
desired it, he has quickly reduced his inferior to ruin. 

The Zemindary System has, confessedly, failed in relieving the 
Kyotsfroni the want and degradation in which they were found, 
and it has in most cases brought bankruptcy and misery upon 
the Zemindars. One of the causes of this misadventure was, un- 
questionably, the ignorance and fatuity of the principal character to 
whom the trial was intrusted . the system tailed for intelligence, 
activity, and prudence ; the Zemindars were generally the descend- 
ants of ancient families, indolent, unenlightened, and sensual men, 
who never hesitated to plunge into acts of idle expenditure, when- 
ever the ceremonies of their country afforded them an opportunity. 
But the radical evil is of another nature , it i> flip grand scourge 
W’hich has converted the mighty regions of India, with all their ad- 
vantages of soil and climate, into one frightful scene of moral and 
physical desolation ; it is the system which sweeps into the Com- 
pany’s exchequer nearly the entire net produce of the land and labour 
of Hindustan. The fertile province of Itajamundry, from the day 
of the permanent settlement down to the present hour, has never 
paid nearly the sum assessed on it. 

The Village System has failed, and from causes very similar to the 
preceding. * 

The Ryotwary System, which found such strenuous advocates in 
Lord Teignmouth, Sir John Malcolm, Sir Thomas Monroe, and 
some others, appears to have urged the )>opulation*of India into a 
more precipitate ruin than the other two j and the change introduced 
into the Madras territory, under the auspices of bir Thomas Monroe, 
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very quickly diminished the amount of the public revenue. The 
system bears on the face of it the strongest evidence of inexpe- 
diency ; for it is most fearfully complicafcd. The agents of Govern- 
ment, under this arrangement, receive the land-tax immediately from 
the cultivators ; the European collector, by means of a most for- 
midable array of Native assistants, descending in a variety of gra- 
dations, obtains the regular assessment without the intervention of 
a middle-man. 

The Zemindary System failed in a great degree, as we have seen, 
from a deficiency of integrity and intelligence on the part of its 
agents, who were very few in number. It would hardly require any 
great acuteness to perceive, that a system which stood in need of 
honesty, aetiv ity, and good sense, on a far more extended scale, must 
undergo a similar fate. Sir Thomas Monroe’s plan had one peculiar- 
ity : a Ryot was called upon to make good the deficiencies of his 
neighbour, to the amount of ten per cent'. ! A. might be industrious, 
prudent, and fortunate, but this was all to little purpose : his sur- 
plus earnings were liable to be taken from him, to compensate for 
the folly and indolence of 1L ! It is really quite impossible to imagine 
any scheme better calculated to annihilate the springs of industry, 
or to involve a nation of agriculturists in one common state of 
beggary and despair. 

It would not, however, be quite fair to dismiss the subject of the 
Ryotwary System, without alluding to some of the advantages which 
seem to have recommended it ; for, without some mitigating cir- 
cumstances, it would scarcely be credible that acute and able men 
could have jieklcd it their support ; or how benevolent meu, such as 
many of the Directors are, could permit the happiness of nations 
to be hazarded by trying such an experiment. The peculiar 
charm of the Ryotwary settlement was this, that the place of the ' 
thoughtless Zemindars, or the ignorant renters, was supplied by the 
intelligent otficers of Government, who now came in immediate con- 
tact with the Ryots. It is to be feared, however, that little was 
gained in reality by this arrangement : the promotion of the Com- 
pany 8 civil servants depended too much on the temporary aug- 
mentation of revenue in their districts, for them to display too great 
an attention to the interest of the Ujots. 

Let us now* consider the other taxes of India. 

There is in India a tax called Mohturfah ; this falls upon miscel- 
laneous objects admitting of no easy classification. The tax 
generally appears under the head of land revenue, because, besides 
affecting herdsmen and butcher*, it includes in its anomalous 
embrace a species of ground-rent. There is another tax, known by 
the name of Sqyer , which falls upon various kinds of consumable 
commodities. r Ihc salt-tax, the duties on stamps, judicial fines and 
fees, the post-office and the mint duties, comprise nearly all the 
remaining sources of the East India Company’s landed revenue. 
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Before we attempt to determine on the policy of these various 
imjiosts, it may be useful to say a word or two on the nature of 
taxation, and to take a cursory view of those principles of the sci- 
ence on which the world has commonly agreed. 

The annual produce of every country may be divided into three 
distinct portions : first, that which is destined to replace the capital 
annually consumed ; secondly, that which is destined to increase na- 
tional wealth j and thirdly, that which is destined to form the income 
for the personal expenses of each individual. 

It is upon the last of these divisions that taxation should fall j and, 
by confining itself to this limit, it merely places at the disposal of 
Government a moiety of that wealth which indi\ iduals would other- 
wise apply to personal expenditure,. and which they could more or 
less easily dispense with j but, when taxation presses upon this 
boundary, when individuals have resigned the luxuries and conve- 
niences of life', and Government is still unsatisfied, they must retain 
the means of providing themselves with necessaries, and hand over 
to the tax-gatherer that portion of annual produce which was des- 
tined to improve their estates, or, in other word", to increase the 
capital of thbir country. The circumstances of a people thus buf- 
thened will not perhaps deteriorate ; but it i*. obvious that they can- 
not improve. Should the state require additional contributions, the 
public can only abandon their capital, that is, the remainder of their 
property, and enter upon a condition of absolute destitution. The 
last is indeed a sacrifice to which no people would probably be dis- 
jvjsed to submit, and which no Government can safely demand. 

It has been ob c crved by Adam Smith, that the following principles 
of taxation have recommended themselves more or lc^s to the at- 
tention of all nations, from their obvious justice and utility : All 
persons should contribute towards the exigencies of a state, as nearly 
as possible in proportion to their respective abilities. The taxes 
imposed should be fixed, and not arbitrary ; the time, the manner, 
and the extent of each individual's contribution should be clearly 
laid down, otherwise every one would be placed more or less at the 
discretion of the tax-gatherer. Every tax should be collected at the 
time, and in the manner, most convenient to the contributor. And, 
lastly, taxation should draw from the purses of individuals ns little 
as possible over and above that which it provides for the public 
treasury : otherwise a tax might prove, at the same time, ruinous to 
the subject and fruitless to the state : the charge of collection 
might be so great as to consume the chief part of the produce. 

Having premised thus much, let us come to a consideration of 
the Company’s taxes in India. We have before stated, that the land- 
tax ba9 always been the most prolific source of revenue among 
Eastern nations. The proceeds of this tax, in the Presidency of 
Fort St. George alone, are averaged at about 3,500, (XX)/. "tcrling. 
The inquiry immediately suggests itself, from what source is 
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this enormous income derived ? Is it drawn merely from the funds 
apportioned to private purposes, or does any share of what 
should be the national capital enter into its composition ? We be- 
lieve it is only necessary to look abroad upon the people of Hin- 
dostan, to observe the perfect absence of every thing like luxury 
or superfluity among them, and the general stagnation or 
diminution of capital, to give an unhesitating answer to this 
momentous question. And such is the result of British as- 
cendancy ! Mr. Mill, a writer whom we would always wish to 
notice witli respect, has amused himself with panegyrising the Go- 
vernment of the India Company, and has spoken eloquently of 
its generous intentions and beneficent conduct ; but, among the 
fond speculations in which we have occasionally indulged, relathe 
to the duties of Government, we had supposed that the para- 
mount office of the rulers was to provide for the welfare of the 
people for whom they undertook to legislate ; that it was incumbent 
upon them, above all other considerations, to promote the moral 
improvement and social happiness of their subjects ; to consult, on 
every occasion, the extension of their agriculture, their manufac- 
tures, and their commerce. Wc had even deemed that these were 
the conditions of sovereign power, duties from which it could never 
be disjoined, without rendering the obedience that it claimed a very 
questionable obligation. But have the India Company observed 
these conditions ? Let the history of their transactions answer. 

'Hie tax passing under the name of Moh turf alt is included in the 
land revenue, because some of the various objects upon which it falls 
belong to agriculture. 

The revenue collected under this bead in the Madras Presidency, 
is derived principally from those provinces called the Ceded Distrit ts, 
and amounts to about five lacs of rupees, or 50,000/. The Mohturfnh. 
comprises, besides ground-rents, a tax upon looms, upon herdsmen, 
and upon butchers. These are the principal objects. To tax looms 
is to tax the various descriptions of cloth which they produce : of 
these, the liner sorts are luxuries, and, so far as the tax affects 
them, it is judiciously applied ; for here, the demands of Govern- 
ment are provided for out of the funds for individual expense. 
Coarse cloths, however, arc a necessary of life, and would therefore 
be very unjustly subjected to taxation in any country} but, oppressed 
as the people of India are known to be, by an exorbitant system of land 
revenue, this tax is most pernicious. It is obviously, for tbe greater 
part, abstracted from the means of increasing national wealth ; but, 
besides this, there is another very important objection, in no other 
regulation being observed for collecting it than mamool .* 

Wc find by a minute of the Board of Revenue at Madras, 
Aug. ‘20, 1814, that the Collector of the northern division of Arcot 
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says, ‘ The tax on trade and professions is acknowledged to be un- 
equal in this district : in some places, it is stated to vary from two 
to eight per cent.’ The Collector of liellary says, ‘ The tax varies 
in its proportions in every district, and almost in every village.’ 
The Collector of Cuddapali says, ‘ No weaver can possibly know 
what he has to pay to the sirkar, till the demand comes to be made, 
for his having exerted himself during the year.’ It would be easy 
to multiply authorities, if such appeared necessary ; but, without pro- 
ceeding further, we may safely conclude that the Mohturfah (winch 
is generally exceptionable) is, when it falls on coarse cloths, in every 
point of view vexatious, impolitic, and pernicious. It would also up- 
l*ar highly injudicious, by taxing herdsmen and butchers, to oppose 
any obstacles to the increase of cattle in India. There are in that 
country immense plains, well calculated for pasture, now' lying per- 
fectly idle and unproductive, which might afford a ready means o£ 
increasing the capital of the country. Considering it as a tax on 
animal food, it is to a \ery large number of men a tax upon the 
necessaries of life, and consequently highly objectionable. So much 
for the land revenue of India. 

The tax second in importance to that imposed upon the soil, is 
called the Saijer : it consists of a sort of toll levied on consumable 
commodities passing from one part of the country to another. The 
Sayer is collected on articles which sometimes constitute the luxu- 
ries and superfluities, sometimes the necessaries of life; the for- 
mer, as we have previously stated, arc the legitimate objects of 
fiscal enactment; they tire purchased by the wealthy, and the 
money they bring in to the public treasury is diverted from a pro- 
per source. With the necessaries of existence the matter is far 
otherwise ; a tax is there unjust, because it is measured not by 
property, but by consumption : it falls lightly on the rich, and crushes 
the needy : it is moreover injurious in India, as it is another means 
of absorbing those funds which, could they accumulate, would offer 
a rew'ard to industry, and a stimulus to virtue and intelligence. Hut 
the Sayer is particularly objectionable on account of the prodigious 
outlay for collection. In the district of Masulipatam, where the 
charges are stated to be less than in any other province of the 
Madras Government, the Say ci revenue is gathered in at a cost of 
30 per cent. ; added to which, from the nature of its collection, it 
is exposed to the peculation of Native officers, and is consequently 
exceedingly deficient in some of the first requisites of a politic tax. 

But, before quiting the Sayer, it may be as well to sny a word 
on the subject of duties levied on grain exported from the Com- 
pany’s territories. A tax is imposed on the transit of grain from 
Masulipatam, Bellary, Cuddupah, .and other districts, into the 
Nizam’s dominions. We presume it will he admitted that no grain, 
the produce of Masulipatam, will find its way into the market of 
the Nizam’s country, unless the price of it there shall equal the 
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money it would have fetched in the Masulipatam district, together 
with the charges of conveyance. It will hardly be supposed that 
the Kyot, or grain merchant, would be so blind to his own interest as 
to send grain to a great distance, and then sell it for less than he could 
have procured for it at home. The tax then must be added to its 
price when offered for sale in the Nizam’s country, or the merchant 
w r ould be a loser. Let us trace the effect of this. We know that 
the dearer any article is, the less of it is consumed ; these duties, by 
rendering the grain of higher price, diminish the purchasers, and, 
consequently, decrease the extent of the market for the produce of 
our own districts. The tax appears to fall on the inhabitants of 
another state ; but, in reality, it returns upon, and greatly injures, 
our own cultivators. 

It must be obvious to every one, that there are commodities of 
ivhich the consumption must be pretty nearly the same by e\ cry 
man to whatever rank of society he may belong 3 to tax such com- 
modities is consequently unjust, for it is a means of compelling the 
poor man to contribute in the same proportion as the rich towards 
the exigencies of the state. This is one very general objection to 
taxes upon the necessaries of life ; and a tax upon salt, though it 
appears to have existed in very remote ages, and in most countries, 
is certainly liable to this objection in the highest degree ; but more 
especially in India, where the vegetable food chiefly, used by the 
Natives renders this condiment indispensable. 

Within the Madras territory it brings in about 27 lacs of rupees 
to the public treasury, or 270, <K)0/. sterling. 

The remainder of the Company’s taxes consist generally of the 
stamp duties, judicial fines and fees, the post office, and the mint. 

We have thus taken a short survey of the taxation of our Indian 
provides near Madras. It appears that, though in sortie respects 
the public revenue is injudiciously levied, still it is the degree 
rather than the nature of the taxation that has impoverished and 
exhausted this mighty empire, and so completely overthrown the 
early expectations of the India Company. What would have been 
the effects of a different system ? Let us suppose the landed assess- 
ments considerably lowered : the eon c equencc would be an increase 
of wealth among the Ryots ; taxation would no longer abstract from 
individuals that portion of annual produce destined to augment 
nntionnl wealth, and much larger crops would be gathered from the 
soil } but, grain being a necessary of life, nearly the same propor- 
tion is consumed, except in extreme cases, whether it be compa- 
ratively scarce or abundant ; and we believe it is a fact well known 
to all persons engaged in the revenue administration of India, 
that in the years in which crops are most abundant, it is most 
difficult to collect from the Ryots the Government taxes. There 
mfcf' appear something paradoxical in this averment, till we investi- 
gate the causes of the operation. It is well known that a com- 
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modity is valuable according to the price it will fetch in the open 
market. Now, in years of abundant produce, there is considerable 
competition among the sellers ; and consequently any given quantity 
ot grain is of smaller value than in years of scarcity, and nearly 
an equal portion is sold in both. The Ryot, therefore, suffers, and 
has difficulty in paying his rent. This evil has, however, a simple 
remedy : give the cultivator a market for his surplus produce, and 
his prosperity is ensured. It is true, within the Madras territory 
much could not be effected in the way of exportation. A con- 
siderable trade might be established between Tinnev elly and the 
neighbouring island of Ceylon but in general the superior quality 
and cheapness of the grain of llahar and Orissa would exclude the 
corn of Madras from foreign markets, liut do not throw gratuitous 
obstacles in the way : abolish those absurd, short-sighted, and 
iniquitous restrictions, which jealousy and ignorance ha\ e imposed 
upon the people of this Prcsideficy in common with the rest of 
India. It may be that the present produce of Madras cannot 
profitably suffer exportation ; but, were the impediment a thousand- 
fold greater than it is, we would only require fair plu\ for the facul- 
ties of the Natives, — and sure we are, that they would ere long 
either enlarge the present channels of commercial enterprise, or 
strike out some new and unimagined path to national and individual 
prosperity. Only remove the weight that now oppresses them, let 
their energies be but open to the storing call of interest, and pre- 
sumptuous itideed would be the man who should venture to pro- 
nounce on the consequences. 

In the mean time the imposts \vc have pointed out should be 
withdrawn from the commercial and manufacturing classes , by this 
means their numbers would increase, and the home (onsimiptiou of 
raw produce would extend itself in like proportion. As in the 
states of Europe and America, so it would quickly lx* discovered in 
India, that demand and supply reciprocally stimulate each other, 
population always increasing with the means of subsi tcnce : in 
fact, no disadvantages of peculiar faith or local position, no — ' nor 
even poverty itself, the greatest of all present obstacles/ could 
retard the triumphant progress of civilisation and improvement. 

M’e know that there are many persons in England who are ac- 
customed to consider crery portion of the globe that is subject to 
our authority as being actually in the enjoyment of enviable liappi- 
ness and distinction. Wc hope we have shown satisfactorily in 
what way this blessing should be estimated with respect to India. 
" e look upon the dominion of the East India Company us radically 
unwise and systematically oppressive ; for enlarged and liberal 
views of legislation are utterly inconsistent with the spirit of mo- 
nopoly and exclusion. . 

It has been said that the people of Hindo&tan, with all their 
acknowledged hardships, are in a better condition now than under 
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the best of their Native Princes j and that, if they have gained nothing 
else by the transition, they have acquired security of life and pro- 
perty. We do not entirely deny this ; although, when the most 15 
made of this concession, it will be seen that they have very little 
left that is worth securing. But upon what principle of reason 
can we retain a distant people in 9uch galling subjection, — treat 
them upon every occasion as the mere instruments for advancing 
our own fortunes, — shut up to every individual among thcgi all 
avenues to wealth, to power, to civilisation, and then boast that we 
have conceded them a just equivalent in the careful administration 
of their own laws ' It is a mere mockery. When the India Com- 
pany wrested from a whole nation whatever was most dear to them, 
and reduced all classes to a state of sulfering and degradation ; 
then, indeed, to be jealous that they did not tear from each other the 
crumbs gathered at the foot of their table, the unkind* pittance that 
still keeps them from starving, is*su rely conferring no very weighty 
obligation 1 Vet tins we lirmly believe is the extent of tho-c 
blessings which we have bestowed upon India. The Native Prince^ 
were, beyond a doubt, despots in their day ; but, after all that can 
he suid, we question if any modilieation of human society can assign 
to men a mow ungrateful lot than hopeless toil and irremediable 
wretchedness, which is and must be the ease while India remains 
subject to the Company's tinvcriuncnt ; but this period, we hope, 
is now fast drawing to a close. 


ltr.MKMDHAM'E. 

I remember — I remember — the hour when first we met, 

Nor can I think of that sweet hour, without a soft regret ; 

It minds me how my fondest hopes and sweet imaginings 
Have all been blighted, and they now are dark and cheerless things. 

I remember — I remember- — thy first, thy purest kiss. 

That made my youthful bosom thrill with ecstacy and bliss : 

I reck’d not then that thou would’st steal my bosom’s peace away — 
I deem’d those blissful feelings aye would round that bosom play. 

I remember— I remember— thy warm, thy solemn vowj 
ltemember too, the feverish Hush that pass’d across thy brow : 
Twas sunset, and the glowing shades shed beauty on the spot. 
But now, alas ! the vow you gave is broken and forgot. 

I remembe^h— I remember — the last time that we met ; 
llemember too my pallid cheeks were with thy false tears wet : 
My heart will still remember thee, though thy strong spell is o’er. 
And woman s pride will teach that heart to trust thy vows no more. 
Afanch'shr, Jan. 7, \S29. 
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Letters from the ^geax.* 

\s the Number of ‘ The Oriental Herald’ for January, 1826, we 
had occasion to speak in terms of high approbation of a former 
wurk by JJJr. Emerson, on the condition of the Greeks in 1825. 
Nnce that period, every circuhwaitee regarding this ill-fated coun- 
ts tpd tended to confirm the opinion we at that time expressed, of 
the justice and correctness of the philosophical and political views 
respecting the Greek question which tln^ meritorious traveller then 
nd\ anced. His * Picture of Greece, in 1S2.*>,’ served effectually to 
place in their true light, before the linti^li public, the situation and 
resources of the Greeks, and to tear away the mask beneath which 
fanaticism or intrigue had, up till that period, concealed, at a culpa- 
ble risk, the decayed and imbecile condition of the nation which they 
professed to support. It was, in fact, a principle equally false in 
itself and insulting to the character of Englishmen, which led his 
predecessors to the dissemination of error or the suppression of 
truth, on the supposition that tlio-e to whom the) made their appeal 
would be more ready to sympathise with success than to assist mis- 
fortune. The contrary has been evinced by the fact, that no efficient 
services whatever were rendered to the struggling Greeks by 
their European friends during their entire career of pretended 
triumph ; and it was on!) when their real misery was published to 
the world by Mr. Emerson and those who followed him, that effec- 
tive steps were taken to thwart their enemies, and insure their future 
independence. 

In the work to which wc have alluded, Mr. Emerson had embo- 
died a mass of political and itatistir.il details connected with Greece; 
but, lie observes in his present preface, ‘ on coining to look over 
hi* notes, he found that he had still remaining mail) characteristic 
shell lies of manners and scenery, which, though perhaps amusing 
in themselves, were properly omitted in a work, who^e object was 
levs picturesque tbau political, and whose details were confined 
almost exclusively to the Moron and Koumeli.’ The sketches re- 
ferred to form the matter of the ‘ Letters from the .Kgean; and 
subject* more attractive, certainly, an author could scarcely hope to 
luve before him. His former volumes were conversant With the 
cabinet councils of Grecian statesmen, military manreuvres, naval 
engagements, and all the * 

* Pomp and circumstances of glorioui war :* 
the present abound with pictures of sunny isles, jyjined temples. 


* Letters from the /E%e an, by James Emerson, Esq. 2 vol*. post 8vo. 
Colburn. London, 1829. 

Oriental Herald, Fat. 20. 2 H 
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dilapidated cities, and dark-blue seas, interspersed with glowing 
descriptions, and graphic anecdotes, and 

* Moving accidents by flood and field.' , 

* Greece, in 1825/ was written for Downing-street and the Stock 
Exchange ; the * Letters from the Mge an* are for the drawing-room 
and the sofa. The latter are among the few volumesof travels, with 
which we are acquainted, that prttend to be merely amusing j and 
yet they contain a quantity of information not always found in thpse 
ponderous tomes whose object is professedly to instruct. It is true 
that the information is not uniformly of the most important cha- 
racter, and we could have wished to see more depth of observation 
displayed in some of the details : but, on the whole, it is pleasingly 
andgracefully communicated ; and, if it does not afford a philosophical 
analysis, it certainly presents a very picturesque portrait of Ottoman 
life ) nor are the authors descriptions, with, perhaps, some imma- 
terial exceptions, less accurately than vividly expressed. 

The route described comprises all the most interesting spots 
of the zEgcan and of the shores of Asia Minor j Sunium, Scio, 
Smyrna, Ephesus, Laodicea, Philadelphia, Sardis, and Magnesia j 
together with Patinos, Paros, Delos, and all the principal islands of 
the Cyclades. Every page is replete with anecdote and informa- 
tion j and, in lieu of dry details, or monotonous topography, every 
letter contains some national illustration or characteristic anecdote. 

The following description of Smyrna is rich and vivid : 

'On coming upon deck wo were involuntarily struck with the 
beauty of the splendid panorama in the midst of which we were 
placed : behind was the Gulf of Smyrna by which we had en- 
tered, its then turbulent waters now placid as the brow of infancy, # 
and glittering in tlu* beams of the morning sun, like plates of silver 
on a warrior's mail, whilst the snowy sails of the Levantine barks, 
which glided along them, were scarcely to be distinguished from 
their own dazzling whiteness. On every side around us, the boats, 
with gilded sterns, peculiar to the bay, were passing and repassing 
amidst ships, on the masts of which floated the flags of every trading 
nation, a crowd of hardy Greeks tugging at the oar, andji stately 
► Turk, with graceful turban and flowing robes, smoking in haughty 
case at the stern. 

* The gangways of the frigate w'ere surrounded by shoalf pf little 
trafficking bark9, laden, with all the produce of the country j baskets 
of blushing peaches $ pears, the amber hue of which was streaked 
with tints like the rose] and heaps of purple grapes flung down in 
sueli luxuriant profusion, that their luscious bunches were hanging 
in the rippling water. 

* Around us were the sunburnt hills of Asia Minor, their sloping 
and rugged sides, studded with white cottages, and variegated with 
plattifttious of olives and fig-trees, which stretched to the rich gar- 
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dons at their base, washed bv the waters of the bav. Before us 
rested in calm repose “ The birth-place of Homer,” “ The ornament 
of Asia, “ Izmir the lovely,” “ The crown of Ionia j” and well do 
its splendid situation and commanding prospects merit those impas- 
sioned epithets of its ancient chroniclers. • 

' At the foot of a steep hill, the summit of which is crowned by 
the ruins of a castle of the Lower Empire, the city stretches along 
the sloping beach, its flat-roofed houses mingled w ith the domes o( 
marble mosques and lofty groups of minarets and muezzin 
towers ; whilst its outskirts are bordered bv the wav ing groves of 
funereal cypress, which mark the Li-t resting-place of tlieVollowcrs 
of the Prophet. 

‘The long line of the Marino is bordered in a train of consular 
residences, over each ot which floats tin* Hag of its respective na- 
tion. The quay presented a novel spectacle, crowded with the in- 
habitants of every quarter of the globe,— the swarthy Nubian and 
the homeless Arab mingling with t lie fair-browed .son** of Europe 
and the West, whilst the “ plies * of the < 1 reek, and the crimson 
bonnet of the Armenian, were grouped with the varied turbans and 
glittering costumes of the children of Mahornet The Turk was 
lounging, with his long chibouque, on the beach ; the Drogueuian, 
in his enormous white head-dress and blown juboo, was leuning 
against the gate of his consulate , and the erv of the itinerant vender 
of sherbet and iced orgeats on the shore, blended with the capstcra 
song of the British sailor in the oiling, oi the ballad of the merry 
Greek, as he gaily trilled in h^ caique the dectK of Boukovallas and 
his KJeftis. The scene was altogether Oriental , and our only re- 
gret was that we had not dropped into the midst of it at once from 
Europe, instead of becoming paitialh familiarised to its objects 
through the gradual medium of (ireece and the islands of the 
^Egean.’ 

The story of W contained in the second letter is extremely 

interesting and curious ; and we regret our inability to give it at 
length, whilst any curtailment would be prejudicial. 

The Greek ladies of Smyrna are sketched con amorc : 

'The daughters of the old gentleman were two of the most 
beautiful girls I had seen in the Levant their costume was rather 
°f the Italian than the Greek ta^tc, but combined the elegancies of 
both ; their light silk dresses were made to suit accurately to the 
%ure, instead of flowing loosely and ungracefully as. in the Morea. 

A slipper with a high heel, such as are generally worn in the north 


• ‘ The phes (r& $«f) is the little red cap worn by thfc inhabitants of 

the Levant; the Albanians, and the majority of the Morcots, wear 
no other head-dress, whilst the Turks conceal it by the ample folds of 
their turbans.* 


2 H 1 
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of Ifaly, richly embroidered, and covering only the front of the foot, 
showed to full advantage a delicately turned ankle, through a 
stocking of netted silk line as gossamer 5 whilst their turbans of 
transparent gauze, ornamented with a glittering aigrette and a 
wreath of golden flowers, rather enhanced than shaded the glossy 
ringlets which flowed over brows fair as polished marble. 

/ Their accomplishments too had not been neglected, and I never 
heard the sougs of Greece sound so enchanting!}' as when breathed 
by their sweetly-toned voices, accompanied by a guitar, to some of 
the native airs of Britain, and especially to Mozart’s delicious one 
of “ Life let us cherish,” which seems a universal favourite with 
the Greeks. Their manners appeared to be a combination of the 
three classes with whom they had associated, — the grace of the 
Italian, the sprightly vivacity of the Greek, and the stately tournure 
of the Ottomans j whilst all three were enhanced and blended by 
ail air of fixed and interesting melancholy.’ 

The following general description of the scenery of Asia Minor is 
highly characterisiic : 

‘ There arc few spots of earth visited by the traveller calculated 
to excite emotions more melancholy tlum those experienced by such 
m have passed over even the most frequented portions ot Asia 
Minor. Except in the immediate vicinity of its cities, he en- 
counters few traces of life or civilisation ; all beyond is “ barren and 
unprofitable his path lies across plains tenanted by the stork, and 
the jackal, or over hills whence the eye wanders along valleys 
blooming in all the luxuriance of neglected nature, or withering in 
loneliness and sterility. Throughout lands once adorned with the 
brightest efforts of genius and of art, and rife with the bustle and 
activity of a crowded population, his footstep will light upon* 
nothing save the speaking monuments ot decay, and his eye meet 
no living forms except those of his companions, or by chance a dim 
pros|»ect of the weary caravan, that creeps like a centipede across 
the plain, or winds amidst the mazes of distant hills. 

* There ate few scattered hamlets, and no straggling abodes of 
raunkind $ danger and apprehension have forced the remnant of its 
Inhabitants to herd together in towns for mutual security, and to 
leave the deserted country to the bandit and the beast of prey. The 
wandering passenger pursues his listless route surrounded by priva- 
tions and difficulties, by fatigue and apprehension, few beaten tracks 
to guide his course, and few hospitable mansions to shelter his 
weariness. By night he rests beside his camel in the karavan- serai j 
and by day he hurries along with no comforts save those which he 
carries with him, ugd no coiupauions but his thoughts. But these 
tie sufficient, and they spring up with every breath and at erery 
turning : his very loneliness is sublimity } his only prospect. 
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beauty ; he reclines upon earth, whose every clod is a sepulchre of 
greatness, and he is canopied by a sky 

“ So cloudless, pure, and beautiful, 

That God alone is to be seen in heaven.”' 

We would willingly have given the sketch of Sardis, which is 
attractive, though too inflatedlv written ; but we must, owing to its 
length, refer our readers to the book itself. The following story 
of Crcvelier is interesting from its similarity in several particulars 
to that of Lord Byron’s Corsair. 

* The little bay in which we had dined at Paro-> has been ren- 
dered conspicuous in the annals of the Levant In the deeds of two 
individuals who have associated their names with the scene. It was 
in a fortress, whose remains are still to lie seen, near the shore, 
that the gallant but unfortunate Vcnieii dclcndcd himself against 
the arms of the renowned Barbarossa, in the reign of Solyman the 
Second ; aud, in later times, the harbour of Maimora was the fa- 
vourite resort of Crcvelier, the corsair, whose intrepid exploits, 
during the latter part of the seventeenth century, were, for nearly 
twenty years, the terror of the . 1 •’.genii islanders. The name of this 
singular man is still vividly remembered in the Levant ; but I do 
not recollect that any English traveller has vet given a sketch of 
his career. He was h. native of the South of Prance, and his youth, 
till the age of five-und-twenty, had been spent in trading from 
Marseilles to the Morea, and Jhe various ports on the coasts of Tur- 
key. Here he had gained the most accurate inhumation of the situa- 
tion of the Greeks, and the grinding oppression of their Ottoman 
masters : he saw, too, their evident discontent and repinings, and 
the inability of the Turks to keep them m proper subjection, owing 
to the daring presence of the Knights ot Malta; who had diiven 
almost every Moslem from the Cyclades. 

* Crevelier was a man of acute observation, and the most grasping 
and restless ambition. The memory of the ea«y dominion obtained 
by Sanuto, and held bv his descendants, was '•till frc v h in the minds 
of the adventurers of Europe ; and it was only a lew years before 
that the Marquis de Fleuri, a Marseillese, with «i small force, had 
attempted the capture of Naxos, and was prev euted only by the pre- 
sence of the fleet of the \ enetians who had made it an article of 
peace with the Porte that they should maintain a squadron in the 
iEgean for the protection of the Turkish possessions. Crcvelier, 
fired with the same object, employed hL superior local information 
regarding the Greeks to secure his success. 

‘ The Mainotes, the modern inhabitants of ancient Sparta, have 
been to the present hour the most turbulent and rebellious portion 
of tbg population of Greece ; nor have the arms of all the Sultans, 
since Mohammed the Second, succeeded in thoroughly subduing 
them, or destroying their spirit of impatient independence. It was 
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by their alliance that the adventurous corsair resolved on attempting 
the conquest of a portion of the Peloponessus ; and, for that pur- 
pose, he entered into a treaty with Liberaki, the chief of Maina. 
Jiy his advice, Crevelier passed up the Gulph of Kalokythia, and, 
with 500 men, laid siege to a castle upon the shore, which wa 9 held 
by a garrison of Turks. Here he was joined by a party of his al- 
lies ; but Liberaki, instead of bringing, as he had promised, 5,000 
armed followers, appeared before the castle with merely 800 at- 
tendants, and even these unprovided with arms or ammunition. 
Crevelier was not, however, to be daunted by one disappointment, 
-—he united his band with those of the Greeks, and intrepidly com- 
menced the assault. 

* During live successive days, his efforts to expel the Tjurks were 
unavailing j and, although he had succeeded in making several 
breaches in the wall, and in defeating the garrison in every sally 
which they attempted, still he was almost as far as ever from at- 
taining possession of the fort, besides, his allies were rather an in- 
cumbrance than an aid to him j they were totally deficient in courage 
and enthusiasm in an open assault, and Crevelier was on the point 
of abandoning the attempt, and betaking himself again to sea, whi n, 
on the morning of the sixth day, a Maltese galley, manned by a 
body of the Knights, entered the bay, and cast anchor beside him. 

* In passing by Z.mte, they had heard of his expedition into the 
Morea ; and, in pursuance of their oath of eternal hostility to the 
Turks, they had hurried to lus assistance. Put, unfortunately, they 
only arrived in time to witness his defeat. The Mainotes, alarmed 
at the appearance of the Knights of St. John, and aware that th*'y 
would not tolerate their supineness as the weakness of the Lrenvh 
lmd forced them to do, betook themseUes in a body to their incun- 
tains, and abandoned the siege to the strangers. , The Turks now 
gnined fresh confidence by the sight of the departing host, and, is- 
suing in a body from the fortress, drove the troops of Crevelier to 
their ships, aud forced the Maltese, after sustaining heavy losses, to 
re-embark, weigh anchor, and steer from the Gulph. 

f Hugo now saw that the enterprise on which he had staked hi* 
fortunes was thwarted ; and, mad with disappointment, he resolved 
on abandoning his home and hi*» country, and becoming ft corsair 
amidst the seas that had witnessed his defeat. In the course of a 
very short time he collected round himafleetof twenty sail, manned 
by Italians, Greeks, Mainotes, and Sclavonians, who had joined hu 
flag, and with these he pursued his course of lawless rapine. N° 
corner of the iEgean was safe from his presence ; he swept from 
•bore to shore, and passed from isle to isle, with the gloom of a 
Spirit, and' the speed of the lightning. One by one the whole ^circle 
of the islands became his tributaries ; and, at stated periods, tbe 
ghlleys of Crevelier were seen entering the harbours of the Archi- 
pelago to receive his annual imposts, and, on their ready compli- 
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ance with his demands, returning again in peace to the Retreats of* 
their chieftain. His career, however, was unmarked by murder, 
and his excursions unstained by needless bloodshed* He was, in 
feet, rather a favourite with the Greeks, nor had he, in any case, pro- 
ceeded to use violence towards them, save in the solitary instance of 
the island of Andros. 

* The natives had insulted his officer* and refused to contribute the 
sums which he demanded ; but, in the silence of midnight, the 
galleys of Hugo cast anchor beneath their city : he landed sword in 
hand, and, ere morning dawned, had pillaged it from the cliffs to 
the sea; the houses of the inhabitants were robbed of t heir wealth, 
and the warehouses of the merchants were burst open and emptied 
by the pirates. Crcvclier sailed off with a bootv sufficient to have 
enriched his family for generations ; nor did he out restore a single 
crown, save the property of one French gentleman, which lie re- 
turned to him at the request of the Marquis de Nointcl, the Am- 
bassador to the Porte from the Court of France. For fourteen years 
he continued to infest the shores of Turkey, nor were the efforts of 
the Capitan Pasha ever able to discover Ins haunts or destroy his 
squadron. His favourite retreat was, however, the island of Paros ; 
and it is said that the fortress near Marmora, and the tales of the 
islanders relating to C reveller, gave to Lord Byron the idea of Con- 
rad, and the scene of the Pirate’s Isle. 

CA midst all his exploits, his chef -d' a uvic was the taking of Petra, 
one of the principal towns in the inland of Metcliii, which he ac- 
complished in the year ld/d, nor has the unfortunate district ever 
yet recovered from the effects of hi-* devastating visit. His follow- 
ers landed on the shore in the evening, and, having marched for the 
distance three leagues into the interior, scaled the walls at mid- 
night. The terrified Moslems, awaking from their slumbers, tied 
in haste to conceal themselves, and abandoned their houses to spo- 
liation and plunder. During three hours, the bmal oi the Corsairs 
were employed in securing their prey, and at day-light returned to 
Crevelier, who had remained in the galleys to guard the shores till 
their arrival. They brought with them a horde of live hundred 
slaves, and a quantity of plate, rich garments, silken carpets, precious, 
stuffs, gems and money, whose value is stated at a sum almost be- 
yond credibility. 

' Hugo Vas now about to abandon his lawless pursuits for ever, 
and betake himself to home and retirement ; and, as a finishing 
blow against the detested Ottomans, he resolved on concluding his 
career by the plunder of a rich caravan, which was expected to pass 
from Alexandria to Constantinople. His squadron was despatched 
on the look-out to the various islands in the vicinity of Cyprus, 
whilst he himself retired, with two other galleys, to the harbour of 
Stampalia to await their report before completing his decisive ar- 
rangements for attacking the convoy. But here his career was des- 
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tlned to close : he had on board his vessel, as bis Valet, a Savoyard, 
whom he had rescued from slavery and imagined he had attached 
to him by long years of itindness. One day he had given him a blow 
in anger ; but his resentment soon died away, and he fancied it was 
forgotten. The wretch had, however, treasured up the Wrong, as a 
miser guards the talisman of his fortunes, nor was an opportunity 
long wanting to revenge it. 

‘Crcvelicr, unsuspicious of injury, had often intrusted to the mis- 
creant the key of his sainte-harbe, or powder-room ; and, on the day 
when he was about to sail from Stampalia, the Savoyard had ne- 
glected to return it to him. lie went below, attached a slow match 
to one of the massy barrels, and, returning on deck, rowed on shore 
with one or two of his companions, with a smile on his treacherous 
lips and lightness at his livid heart. The corsair was seated in his 
cabin, on the poop, with the two other commanders, when the 
match communicated. The vessel, bursting into a thousand atoms, 
was hurled into the air, in the midst of u volcano of flames and 
blazing timbers 5 and, when the terrific explosion had subsided, their 
bodies, and those of two hundred of their murdered companions, 
were washed by the agitated waves on the shores of the island.' 

How far the above details may warrant Mr. Emerson's publisher 
in announcing this as the onqinul of ‘ The Corsair,’ we are not 
prepared to say } but there is unquestionably a striking coincidence 
in the general character and habits, the retreat and exploits of the 
two jheroes ; and, if we are to consider ' Lara’ as the continuation 
of Conrad, the Corsair of romance, as well as this Corsair of history, 
was a foreigner, and not a Creek. Lord Byron has certainly an- 
nounced no prototype for his freebooter, though he has quoted 
some parallels for him ; yet one can hardly suppose tflat a traveller 
so intimate with the Levant as his Lordship, could have been igno- 
rant of a story which must be there so current as that of Crc- 
velier. 

Throughout the work Mr. Emerson has inserted frequent illus- 
trations of obscure passages as references in Scripture, by ad- 
ducing the customs and observances still prevalent in the East. In 
these he has not been uniformly successful : some are, in our opi- 
nion, rather far-fetched, and betray an unnecessary display of erudi- 
tion on th£ part of the author. Not a few of theat»are, however, 
striking and curious j and, amongst others, the following explana- 
tion of the term Porte, applied to the Ottoman Cabinet . 

* I do not remember to have any where seen an allusion to the 
Coincidence betwecu this title of the Grand Seignior, or rather the 
Turkish Government, and the constant application of the term Gate, 
throughout the sacred writings. The Baba Hoomajun, the Sub- 
lime Eorte, is otic of the gates of the Seraglio, and from it the 
Ottomnn Emperor derives his singular appellation. 

* In the same manner, the word * gate’ in its various applications 
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throughout the Scriptures, signifies power , as in the instJRce when 
God promises Abraham that his posterity should possess the gates 
of their enemies/ Gen. xxii. v. 17. Ana** the gates of Hell (shall 
not prevail agniust the Church,) Mutt. xvi. v. 18} the gates of 
Death, (Psalm ix. v. 13) ; the gates of the grave (Haiah, xxxviii. 
v. 10) } the gates of righteousness (l'salin cxviii. v. 19) ; and va- 
rious other passages, convey the same import. 

* Again, gate signifies, jn another sense, justice and judicature, or 
the place of assembly where judgment i» piouounced; for example, 
— the gate of Bethlehem, where judgment was given between Boaz 
and Naomi s relation, in the matter of Ruth’s marriage. (Ruth, 
iv. v. 1.) And in Lamentations, v. v. 11, it L mentioned thus: 
‘the elders have ceased from the gate,' that is, from frequenting 
the council-chamber. 

* Another, amongst many significations, is a multitude or a 
family ; thus, when Boaz tells Ruth, (chap. iii. v. 11.) that all the 
gates of his house know she is virtuous j it means literally, the per- 
sons of his household. 

* Influenced by th.tt unchanging tone of habit and feeling which 
characterises the Oriental*, it is e.isv to act omit for the assump- 
tion of this poetical and patriarchal epithet l>y the Sultan ; and the 
passages I have quoted, assigning to it puwt » , justice, and multitude, 
render it expressive, as well as tasteful and magnificent.’ 

At the little island of Cnstelori/o on the coast of Knramanin, Mr. 
Emerson describes a cistern for the collection ot rain-water; and, 
in speaking of the frequency of Mich < ontrivanees, as well as of 
fountains in the East, he append*' the following ingenious illustra- 
tion of a passage in John . 

‘Throughout the East, the custom, so often alluded to in Scrip- 
ture, of its being the duty of female* l«> go to the wells, seems to 
have prevailed from a period of the remotest antiquity, and is as 
prevalent at the present moment as when Rebec < a assuaged the 
thirst of the servant of Abraham, ‘ at the time of the evening, even 
at the time when women go out to draw water/* or when the wo- 
man of Samaria met Jesus by the well ot Jacob. 

< This very edifice, too, and others constructed for a similar pur- 
pose, afford a striking illustration of the peculiar force of the pas- 
sage to which I have last alluded, besides sev end throughout the 
New Testament, in which the word ‘ well’ is erroneously trans- 
lated. *Jf thou knewest (said Jesus to the woman) tlie gift of 
God, and who it is that saith unto thee, Give me to drink, thou 
wouldst have asked him, and he would have given unto thee living 
water. The woman saith unto him, Sir, thou hast nothing to 
draw with, and the well (to 4 >p*ap) is deep ; from whence then hast 
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* thou tlffe Jiving water ? Art thou greater than our father Jacob, 
, r wbo gave us the well {*ro <f>(*ap,) and drank thereof himself his chil- 
dren, and his cattle > |jesus saith unto her, Whosoever drinketh of 
this water, shall thirst again. 4 13ut whoso drinketh of the water that 
I shall give him shall never thirst j but the water that I shall give 
him, shall be unto him a well (irvyv (/faros) of water springing up 
into cternaMife." (1 John, v. 10 — 14.). 

' Now, in the above passage the words $ p(a p and mryy have been 
indiscriminately translated “ well }” whereas the latter, which is 
applied by our Saviour to the "living water," signifies a fountain, 
a constant spring, in which sense it is employed in the Epistle by 
James — ■" Doth a fountain saith he, " send forth at the 

same place sweet water and bitter >” and the former, <Pp*ap, which 
should be translated a cistern or uservuir, from the Hebrew 
signifies literally a pit , as in Luke xiv. 5. " Which of you shall 

havean ox or an ass fallen intoa pit ” («*? <pptap tpirtaftreu, &c.); and in 
Revelations, ix. 1, the key of the bottomless pit {h nKus rov <pp*aro t 

TTjt aflvaaov') ■ and to <pp«xp rys afiwerov, he opened the bottomless 
pit. 

** The import of this passage, therefore, is, that the woman of 
Samaria stood by the cistern of Jacob, and hesitated to give JeBUs to 
drink of the stagnant water eolleeted within it, whilst he, had she 
known to a^k it, could have given unto her to drink of the fresh 
fountain that springeth up into endless life. 

* I may be mistaken in this interpretation ; hut the frequency of 
both wells and reservoirs throughout the Last, and the superiority 
of the one to the other, serve to countenance the conclusion I would 
draw, and to add fresh force to the import of the sacred text. To 
him, however, who has never panted beneath the burning sun of 
Asia, nor trod its scorched and glowing soil, whose eyes have never 
turned upon its cloudless skies, or shot wistfully along its parched 
and endless deserts, the frequent mention of water audits important 
uses in thebible can come with but little weight} and he alone who 
has toiled through the privations of India, or writhed beneath the 
withering sunbeams of the East, can enjoy in their full richness and 
luxury the sublime allusions of the Scriptures.’ 

Passages such as these are very numerous, and form some of the 
most valuable portions of the book. In addition to these, the work 
is diversified by several tales and narratives which are illustrative of 
Orientallife, and some poetical translations of modern Greek songs, 
which appear to be both literally and gracefully executed. There 
is a short history of the Dukes of the Archipelago, a rice of feudal 
jefcieftains who held possession of the Cyclades from the 15th to 
the l*th century, which possesses considerable novelty and interest. 
The author has likewise given us a system of geographical happi- 
ness for females, in which he attempts to demonstrate that the 
harshness or affection by which they are treated by their husbands, 
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is regulated by the latitudes in which they live. We apprehend, ‘ 
however, that this theory is designed less for philosophers than for 
the ladies. • a ^ 

The chief defect-of this work is in the style, which, as the reader 
will perceive from some of the foregoiug extracts, is often much 
too flowery and poetical. It is most graceful and pleasing when 
least ambitious. Like the dress of his Orientals, it is too much 
bedizened and be-gemmed with ornament for sober English taste. 
The heart of the author, however, is evidently in his subject : and 
his writings evince much elegant acquirement, shrewd observation, 
and genuine good feeling. There is throughout the work an air of 
bonhommie and amiability ; and his. Oriental enthusiasm has suffused 
his pages with a sunny brilliancy which, in spite of excess of deco- 
ration, harmonizes agreeably with the scenes he describes. 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted that the work i» so decidedly calcu- 
lated for the drawing-room instead of the library ; but, at the same 
time, it forms no unworthy counterpart to Mr. Emerson’s former 
production j and both give good promise, in so young an author, of 
those talents which we hope one day to see devoted with still higher 
success to more arduous and important pursuits. 


Sonnet to Autumn. 


Timk of the rushing flood, and dying flower ! 

When the changed grove, with russet garments scar. 
Yields its last chaplet for the faded year. 

And desolating tempests thin the bovver, 

Making wild music to the wanderer s ear, 

I love thee for thy melancholy power : 


There is a moral on thy faded leaf, 

A sympathy within thy clouded sky, 

Well suited to the softening hour of grief, 

And not ungrateful to the tearful eye. 

Or heart,~which gives the imprisoned thought relief 
In unrestrained complaint when none is by, 

And fancies in thy breeze’s solemn tone, 

The answering sigh of Earth responsive to It* own, 

J, r. H. 
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On Tins Administration of Justice in India, anI> the Qua- 
lifications and Numbers of European Judges. 

From the notice which we have already taken of Mr. Miller 1 's 
work on ' The Administration of Justice in India/ our readers may 
have collected the chief and characteristic features of the jurispru- 
dence there established. They will remember that it i9 not a well 
digested, well ardered code of consistent and connected constitu- 
tions, enacted after careful and mature deliberation on the ancient 
laws and existing usages of the people, but a system at first formed 
of various and discordant materials, and since fashioned more on 
the suggestions of unforeseen but urgent inconvenience than on an 
enlarged and comprehensive scheme of rational improvement. Re- 
gulations thus hastily assembled, some formed on British, others 
on Eastern principles of law, often vitiated and perverted by for- 
cible adaptation to circumstances with which they but indifferently 
assort, always more or less impairing the authority of recorded 
precedents or established custom, could only be made conducive to 
the due dispensation of justice, by committing an extensive trust of 
equitable authority to those by whom they were to be administered. 

The qualifications, therefore, the education and characters of those 
who fill judicial offices under the Company, arc in every point of 
view subjects ot the highest concern. It there be one branch of 
their service to which it is the interest of the Directors more than 
another to attend, it is undoubtedly this. The men who represent 
them on the bench in India, should not only be expert in the Hin- 
doo and Mohammedan law’s, but also well versed in the general 
maxims of natural justice ; they should be familiarised by long ox- 
} cricncc to the application of such maxims in the ordinary business 
jf life, and accustomed to the adjustment of the intricate and un- 
precedented differences which day after day arise among men in all 
conditions of society, barbarous or civilised, rude or refined. These 
are qualifications essential to the adequate discharge of the duties 
of a judge, whatever be the sphere of his authority. Even where 
laws are positive, consistent, and clear, where former decisions 
arc carefully recorded, and vigilance and skill incessantly employed 
to prevent surprise or inadvertence, legal studies alone, however 
profound, will not enable a man to perform the judicial functions. 
Suspicious narratives must be scrutinised, ingenious ftUacies de- 
tected,^ conflicting testimonies weighed, much must be learnt which 
r? in written books, nor is the knowledge of law more requisite 
tphn tnc knowledge of mankind. Not less surely Is this the case 
Jn India, where it has been our policy to exclude Natives from 
offices trust and. to commit the whole administration of our in- 
congruous and uncertain system of law to the hands of Europeans. 
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Let any man reflect on the condition in which an Englishman even 
of mature years and competent information is placed on his first ar- 
rival in our Eastern territories. What a prodigious difference must 
he observe between the religion, custom!, manners, prejudices, 
principles, and dealings of the society which he has left and that to 
which he is newly introduced ! How often must he find the ob- 
vious dictates of morality and justice conflicting with the esta- 
blished usages and consecrated errors of a semi-barbarous people ! 
flow oft^n will bis imperfect knowledge of the language, and his 
utter igporance of the characters, of those about him, conspire with 
their unrivalled cunning and duplicity to betray him into irrepara- 
ble errors ! To guard altogether against such inconveniences, 
Europe cannot supply adequate education ; but means might be 
taken both here and in India to render their occurrence less fre- 
quent; and it is clearly'the duty of those whp claim despotic power 
over so many millions of their fellow-subjects, to spare no expense 
and no exertion to protect them against the perversion and delay of 
justice, which are the necessary c fleets of incompetence or igno- 
rance in its ministers. 

‘ The present,’ says Mr. Miller, * is not the time for placing half*' 
taught men on the judgment-scat in any part of the world. Briga- 
diers or major-generals are not much respected now, as Chancellors 
in. the W est Indies ; yet they arc just a? well qualified to fill such 
stations as a Company’s factor or junior merchant is to be con- 
verted from a collector of levenue, which he, perhaps, was the 
week before, into a Zillah Judge, wlndi he becomes the week fol- 
lowing. He ought to be tit for his place when lie enters upon it, 
and not become qualified for it when lie i* about to leave it. The 
administration of justice is not an easy task any where, and Hin- 
’doostan is not the place where an uneducated European can attempt 
it most successfully. lie must be, to a great degiee, a stranger to 
the language, characters and habits of the people around him ; lie 
has the astute and often corrupt officers of his court to superintend $ 
the opinions of Mohammedan and Hindoo lawyers to approve or 
reject : he has to determine how far the law of the district is af- 
fected by the Company’s regulations , and, if no native law or writ- 
ten regulations exist, he has. to settle in what way the principles 
of natural equity bear upon the dispute between the parties. It 19 
apt to be forgotten that the duties of a judge arc, or ought to be, 
far more difficult under the Company, than they were under the 
Native Princes. The Company has thought fit to create a regular 
system of law and procedure, both of which till their tiam were 
unknown in '‘India. This law and procedure must become more 
complicated, as deeds, contracts, and agreements becoma more 
numerous a0d th£ enforcement of them more certain. All this not 
only points out' the necessity of rendering the Judges a separate 
body of officers^ as they were wisely mavje by Lord Cornwallis •, but 
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obviously demands from them qualifications which no adequate 
means have yet been taken to furnish.’ 

'The Native population of British India,’ says Sir Edward Hyde 
East, in his first letter to Lord Eldon, * may amount to about fifty 
millions, of whom by far the greater part is under the Bengal Pre- 
sidency. The number of British Judges and Magistrates here to 
dispense justice to this multitude is about 150, dispersed throughout 
an immense area. The execution of so arduous a duty by so 
small a number, being physically impossible, is appalling enough of 
itself. Think, then, how the duty must necessarily be performed 
when the greater number of the administrators are scarce!/ more 
than boys, having no particular turn or talent for judicial pursuits, 
and without any judicial education or training whatever. I am 
afraid to say more upon the subject, even under the protection of 
your Lordship’s confidence.’ 

Mr. Tytler, who was himself a Judge, describes the way in which 
those gentlemen enter on the performance of their functions in the 
following manner: — ‘Relieved from the trammels of college, no 
Inconsiderable portion of the young men lead a life of comparative 
indolence and extravagance, as assistants to collectors and commer- 
cial residents. The rest, entering the judicial line, are burdened 
with the cares and invested with the power attendirig the office of 
a judge, while as yet they have scarcely one qualification for the 
situation, except the knowledge of the language.’ He afterwards 
adds — ‘ Under the present arrangement, although the young civilian 
has attained a competent knowledge l)oth of Persian and Bengalee, 
yet he often finds himself in a wilderness when he enters the court 
and commences his first cause. lie is, in fact, for a while exposed 
to the concealed, but continued, ridicule of bis inferior officers. It 
is not likely, indeed, that he should discover this, as the lowest * 
Natives around him possess a thorough command of countenance, 
united to the most finished politeness.’* 

1 1n Europe,’ says General Leith, ‘ a merchant is a trader, and 
the judge a man of the law. The establishment of the Company’s 
service has not yet arrived, or is not supposed to have arrived, at 
that period when* these professions come to be separated and as- 
signed to different classes of servants, who in their early studies are 
to be instructed in those branches of science most suited to the pro- 
fession for which they are intended. Men are one day employed 
in the commercial department, the nejxt in the diplomatic line, and 
afterwards find themselves placed upon the Bench. The conse- 
quence is as might be expected j judicial duties are disch&iged 
without much intelligence or method. How then can it be a matter 
of surprise to find that the progress of the courts is tardy, judg* 
nrnnts contradictory, and appeals frequent ? There is a vulgar preju- 
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dice that imputes to a regular establishment of courts of justice 
an occasion of litigation and the prevalence of law-suits. Ex- 
perience has proved how unjustly this opinion is founded. During 
the period that a Mayor’s court existed in the different Indian capi- 
tals of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, the prevalence of litigation 
was much greater thdn at present, when men’s rights are assured to 
them by the forms of law, the advantage of a regular bar, and the 
learning and integrity of well-educated judges.’* 

'Not only,’ saysMr.Miller, "does it seem meet that those youngraen 
who are.destined for the judicial career should be afforded sufficient 
means of instruction, but aBo that there should be some trial of the 
bent and extent of their capacity by showing what influence the in- 
struction which they have received has had upon them. This oxamU 
nation ought not to be unnecessarily rigorous , but, if it wore of such 
sort as to be undergone at all times and by all persons, the effect of 
it would be eminently beneficial. The importance of the appoint- 
ments now in the hands of the Directors, would, it is true, be some- 
what reduced ; but they would still be abundantly valuable. It is 
quite sufficient for the person in whom the patronage may be vested 
to have the privilege of nominating one promising joung man to 
be sent out as a judge, instead of one still abler who might have 
obtained the appointment if it had been open to general competi- 
tion. That a certain number of incompetent or thoughtless young 
men would, by such an ordeal, be deprhed of a comfortable provi- 
sion for life, to the loss and disappointment of themselves and their 
relations, is true \ and this is the very circumstance which demon- 
strates its utility. Se\crity, in rejecting a \oung man unfit to.be 
a judge, is mercy towards those over whose persons and properties 
lie nspirea’to sit in judgment. 

‘This is not meant to convey any general reflection on the ability 
of the judges in India. An inspection of the two \olumcs of 
Reports and Memorials, made by the judicial servants of the Com- 
pany, and printed by the Court of Directors, and to which such fre- 
quent reference is made in thc«e pages, proves a certain proportion 
of them to possess a strength of judgment, and an aptitude for ju- 
dicial business and arrangements, which would have done honour 
to any age or country. But the '•anic \oluincs show that they are 
not all entitled to this high commendation j and none of those 
whose productions are there to be seen are likely to be among the 
most incompetent in the department to which they belong. I rely 
upon the acknowledged principle, which l believe the amplest indi- 
cation of particulars that could be made in this, case would only 
confirm, that men will always be pressed into situations for which 
their talents are unfit, unless diligent precaution be taken to ex- 
clude them. That none but young men of first-rate understanding 
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shall ever be employed in the administration of justice in India, it 
would be idle to expect, but it surely fe not unreasonable 4o provide 
that they should exhibit proofs of their judicial qdalifliatkms, both 
later in life and more decisive in themselves thah those which any 
examination now undergone at Haileybury or in India can afford. 
Whether the Directors are prepared for such a f change or not, the 
time seems to be fast approaching when no alternative will be left 
them, but either that of selecting their judges from a list of re- 
gularly educated lawyers proposed to them by the Officers of the 
Crown, or of bestowing more attention on the ohtural and acquired 
endowments of those of their own appointment.’* 

Taking leave of the qualifications of the Company's European 
judges,, let us now pass on to a consideration of their numbers. 
At present, there are between seventy and eighty separate courts, be- 
tween 110 and 190 European judges, and between sixty and 
seventy European Registrars ; which last, besides discharging the 
duties of Registrars, occasionally perform that of judges mso. It 
thus appears, that upon 2<X) Europeans, or thereabout^, alj im- 
portant causes devolve, which arise among a population of about 
ninety millions of inhabitants, scattered over a surface of upwards 
of i, 500 miles in length and about as muchin breadth, and exhibit- 
ing endless diversities of religion, manners, habits, and institutions. 
The jurisdiction of each Zillah Judge throughout the Presidency of 
Madras, appears to contain on an average front 250,000 to 300,000 
souls. I Each of the Zillahs in Bengal contains from 800, 000 to 
1,200,000. 1 hat of Rungporc is said to contain the enormous 

am quilt of two millions and a half. No reasoning or explanation 
can either enfeeble or fortify the inference to be drawn from the 
simple statement of these particulars. Whatever a judge’s«capacity 
and zeal may be, it is impossible he can accomplish what is here* 
demanded of him. Making all allowance for the simplicity which 
pervades the transactions of Eustern society, and the general poverty 
of its population, if the Zillah courts fail to be choked up, it can 
only be*because the suitors are absolutely debarred ty expense and 
distance from resorting to them. Surely such an order of things is 
neither calculated to secure the honesty and contentment of the 
Company s subjects, nor the prosperity and stability of their Go- 
vernment. Why then, it may be said, is not .the number of the 
European courts augmented ? Undoubtedly provided the 

chief part of the judicial business in India if to be conducted by 
European agency, and upon as extensive a scale as may be necessary 
for the adequate dispensation of justice. But European agency is 
not economical. The climate demands many indij^rnncu. and 
vanity and fashion have superadded others, until the resources of 
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the Company^afrupdant 3 a they are, can scarcely defray* the cost of 
their orig^fc ; ^»^bl>shni ent. Mr. Secretary Dowlieswell dfcdar^s 
that each Provincial judge ought to be, at least, 

thirty-fiife, thousand rupees, or about 3,500/., and that of each of the 
Zillab judge* jsBow about 2,500/. * ^ 

The whede judicial expense of the three Presidencies is enofmodf; 
The charges of that of Madras, exclusive of prisoners and the po* 
lice, amounted, ih the year 1811-12, to no less than 348,262/.,* and 
that of Bengal, in the year 1809-10, rose to the extraordinary sunt 
of 870,000/. Instead of increasing the number of European courts, 
no fewer* than, nine Zillali courts were reduced within the Presi- 
dency of Madras between the 9lh of February, 1821, and tbe 7th 
of March, ,1823. Of this reduction, it is true, the Court of Direc- 
tors thought proper to express their disapprobation j but, down to* 
the date qf the very last printed judicial letter which was sent by the 
Directors to Bengal, they express their inability to make any addi- 
tion to the number of their European law-officers ; f and, when it is 
considered lhat to discharge the duties now imposed on the judges, 
their numbers ought to be at once trebled or quadrupled, it is ob- 
vious that all expectation of such reinforcement is absolutely hope- 
less. Phis, however, is no answer to the complaint against the 
present system of administering justice in India. 'The Government 
is not releasedfrom its obligation to prov ide justice j and, if it cannot 
alFord Europeans, it is bound to call in speedy and effectual assist- 
ance from other quarters. 

After these extracts from ‘ The Judicial and Revenue Selections, 
and from Me. Miller, we may be permitted to pause, and to 
inquire what 1 pretence there is for the assertion so frequently 
hazarded by the servants of the Company, that its Government' 
has been conducive to the welfare and happiness' of the people ? 
On the- evidence of their own servants, summed up calmly and 
impartially by Mr. Miller, they are convicted of wilful, deliberate 
abuse the Highest trust committed by Parliament to their 
care, by gracing beardlesB and inexperienced boys upon the seat of 
justice! yielding to the persuasions of that corrupt influence 1 
which is Ae inainspring of their whole system, they have alltoiated 
the affectum of the people from the British name, and taught them 
to consider dip .twsiy court® which were established for their protec- 
tion as- engines of plunder and oppression. 

Not ecutedt With raising ignorance and Incompetence to the 
bench, their tetterable parsimony has "suggested to them a diminu- 
tion in tikPMkMr <Sf } the judges, in the teeth of their oWn admis- 
sion that tbey sttffickhtfy numerous to dispose of the **“ 

idling arre ars. Th e adminis tration of the laws is one of those 

— , ■ 1 — t tr — 
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duties of which Lord Grenville said, that r they attach on Govern* 
ment, in all its forms, are the price and condition of obedience, sa- 
cred .obligations from which no sovereign be re- 

leased, due from all who exact to all who pay allegiance/ If the 
Company were to be tried *by this principle of reciprocal obligation, 
how long would their dominion continue > Not oneyear*we fear- 
lessly assert. England has destroyed the trade and agriculture of 
India ; It lifts reduced the people to a state of miserable* bondage, un- 
paralleled in the annals of the world ; England has introduced no arts 
or institutions ; England has established no mamifadtufes/erected 
no churches, no hospitals, no schools; England has built too bridges, 
made no high roads, cut no navigations, dug out lio reservoirs. 
Every other conqueror of every other description has left some mo- 
nument of state or beneficence behind him. Were we to be driven 
' OUt Of India this day, nothing would remain to tell that it had been 
possessed, during the inglorious period of our dominion, by any 
thing better than the ouran outang or the tiger.* 


Tiib Song of the Last lUnD.t 

Thf. sun is blotted from the sky. 

The moon hath lost her brilliancy, 

Its trackless way the wandering star. 
Speeds in terror from afar. 

Roving in the realms of space, 

To seek his oncc-bright dwelling place. 
Manliness and strength have perished. 

True love long observed and cherished; ' 
Wife and husband, sister, brother, ’ ’ '' 
Father fond, adoring mother, 

All the good that man could boast. 

All he loved and honoured most, 

All have perished, all are gone, — 

The minstrel’s art remains alone; 

Nor want nor pain subdue the fire 
That doth the minstrel’s breast ihspife. 

It looketh down on joy and sorrow, * 
Trusting in a happier morrow; 
tvefc beauteous, ever bright. 

It cheers the deepest gloom of nlglit, 

And sheds a brighter, lovelier ray^ f »'* 
Upon the cloudless summer day.^-> ^ 

But it is past, ray lay is sung,.* '*■' ? '>«$ 

My palsied lute is fell unstrung/ '' : i<r 
And this' last spark of heaveftfy flamej * , 


' frfti 1 s i " , 
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• * • I EmpRror Alexander. .'•«»•» v&i>,h *# >* 

pW«Wawinf statement, 'which we have received from a very respectable q barter, ^wiQ 
prove Wb conceive, to many readers, from its tending to elucidate a r^bt&po* 

bticat; Stent 9fP0 «Ughfc importance —an event which, at one time at least; from Iftftlu* 
tmordinmx (^(unstances which immediately followed it, seemed to be lnvolr«d itt ? fOH> 
sidcrthle decree of doubt and mystery.] 

. , • , f . • | * ■ * • f\ j 

I HAVabee? much surprised to find an opinion very generally pre- 
valent in England, that the late Emperor Alexander was murdered 
Much as his death might have beeu desired by the abettors of an ex- 
tensive conspiracy throughout Russia, — though it is well ascertained 
that his assassination was actually decided upon, the volunteer assas- 
sin appointed, and the day tixed for his destruction, — yet the circum- 
stances, of his death were so natural, and the manner of it, even 
supposing him to have been poisoned, so different from that con- 
templated by the conspirators, that not«n suspicion arose in Russia 
of any unfairness in his end. It may be supposed, perhaps, that no 
one would dare to express his thoughts on the subject in a country 
everywhere pervaded by a ’system of espionage ; but the fact if, 
that, out of Petersburgh, and perhaps Moscow, opinions arc in Rus- 
sia most daringly and incautiously expressed. , 


I was residing, when the Emperor died, at Odessa, and had the 
means of knowing, from individuals residing at Taganrog, most of 
the circumstances attending his death, and which were indeed very 
simple. Alexander’s strength was declining w hen he left Petersburgh 
for the south of Russia. % It is supposed that he left the capital on 
account of some important intelligence being conveyed to the Go- 
vernment, concerning the conspiracy which broke out on the acces- 
sion of Nicholas. That such a conspiracy existed, had been known 
to the Emperor for some time before. He set out for the Crimea 
contrary fb the advice of his physicians, who represented tp him the 
risk he incurred of catching the fever, which almost invariably at- 
tacks visitors unaccustomed to the climate, at the season when he 
determined to take the journey. lie nevertheless persisted in visit- 
ing this province j and the consequence was, that tne fever attacked 
him a few days after his arrival at Taganrog, and finished bis ex- 
istence in, I believe, about two weeks. This was, therefore, all in 


the natotj^ course, of events. ; ,} 

Among several similar instances of death occasioned in the same 
way, wa$mmwhich came under my own observation about the very 
time WMflEtt&ander efied. A young Englishman, secretary to a 
Rus*iafcl®iiemiin, wbo arrived at Odessa from the Crimea, sickened 
in a few-'iliys after* and died jus a fortnight of the jCfimean fever, in 
spite of tfc&fcwt medical assistance that could befomfid at Odessa,— 
W b ichjfr ^ ^ r ’ i 
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Sbconp Ejcmditjom into i thi Intcmo* o»" 

■>•... n. , Af*ica.*> , . . v,- ■ 

'}*» ■' 1 , ' * .1 ‘ ' ■ »V* 

Captain Clappseton made his first journey into the interior ol 
Africa ip l 823 and 1824. A few months after his return to Bngv 
land in l825, he set out on this Second Expedition, and proceeded 
by sea to Badagry on the Bight of Benin, under the 3d degree fit 
east longitude. He was accompanied by Dr. Dickson, Dr. Motrin 
son. Captain Pearce, and an English servant, Richard Dander. Dr. 
Dickson intending to travel to Soccatoo by a western route, sepa- 
rated from tbb rest of the party, and went to Dahomey, • from’ 
whence be 'wrote to the coast announcing his arrival, but was never 
afterwards heard of. Dr. Morrison and Captain Pearce fell victim* 
to feveri lri the first stage of the journey j and none but Captain. 
Clappeirton and his servant Lander, with their African guides and 
interpreters, Reached what may properly be called the interior of 
the country. The Captain left Badagry on the 7th December^ 
1825, travelling about 600 miles north-eastward (without including.- 
the sinuositidS of the road) to Kano, where he first touched the, 
line of his former route, and lodged in the house he had occupied 
in 1824. Thence he proceeded 250 miles westward to Soccatoo^ 
the residence of the Sultan Bello, which he had also visited in the 
former expedition, and where his active and intrepid spirit wa# 
destined to close its career. The pestilential influence of thO, 
climate, aided by disappointment arising from the suspicious ondy 
unfriendly conduct of the Sultan, undermined the strength of a. 
. hardy constitution and a powerful frame, and lie died in the neigh-, 
bourhood of the capital we have named on the 13th of April, 1827*; 
sixteen months after his departure from Badagry. His servant^ 
Lander, Tpfoh no common share of courage and address, found bU, 
way bpek to the coast, bearing with him his papers, a trunk co% 7 
taining his Clbthes, and various other articles. His Journal, with 9# 
rcgUtef ^/meteorological observations, a short narrative of L&pdcr**r 
return^witf i iHt other documents, form the body of the present, 
work, “^fttough he has himself perished, therefore, the result fit 
lus lab&pphns not been lost * (ot his Journal contains * record ot 
every saw, and every thing that befet him, to withi^ a feVjf 

weeks pfjSadeath. It consists of the Notes he took from day to 
day, intermixed with some general observation! On the state of thd 
> arts, manners, and character of the people. It 
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‘ ,4$? • Clappeftou't Secqyd j q flftjj fr „ 2 

r ’■Pwrfj ^ very intweetiRg tfl re- 

ceiVSd more pleasure frpip it^.psrueatitban the iwl,gef(eal Ian- 
’ ' guage of the editor in. the-, preface led us to expect - iB^jpK^veries 
• »#tfe are pot equal; j*i value jto those |^, jQ.,tfc? ( fc^,jgatra i 
but still they are of much importance. , T' 


Central Africa presents two leading objects of, research j^epne 


he 


belonging to physical, and the other to, 

first is to discover the course and termination . of the^ige^^whi 

has^qpg been a subject of dispute and speculation? , ttie second to 
ascertain the number, condition, and situation of the diiflW^Vtates, 
wtyck Pccupy the country lying on the noTth side" of^ ttilftctitup of 
mountains which was supposed to pass quite across tftie' continent 
from east to west, about the 8th or 10th parallel. * 

‘To begin with the subject of physical geography— iW ( toeW Facts 
which tliiB volume supplies are of considerable value/ > In the first 
place, though Captain Clapperton’s observations have established 
thb ftfcistence of a chain of mountains in the situation alluded to, 

+ they have shown us that it is much lower than was imagined/ and 
about 150 miles nearer the coast. Our traveller carried a barometer 
with him, and from the register of his daily observations, we obtain 
the m6st satisfactory ideas respecting the elevation of’ the country 
arftur as Kano in 13° of north latitude. At the point where he 
crofted the chain, (4° east longitude,) its south side is abbot 100 
mites from the const, and its breadth is about eighty miles. &n the 
pass or valley which led through the chain, the average height of 
thtv barometer was about ‘28.7, or pne iuch lower than at JBgdagry 
<■ OB- the coa$t. The height of the pass may, therefore, be^^saumed 
to»be about 900 feet above the sea, and as Clappertou estpaaf^ee that 
the mountains rose generally from 400 to 800 feet above the road, - 
the entire height of the chain at this place must be about t^QO 
feet^ This is* a much inferior elevation to that of the chi^f jnoun- 
taip ridges of Southern Africa. Table Mountain rises about^^SOO 
feet above the level of the bay which laves its base? and sopu* of 
that, peaks in the interior of the Cape Colony me comp.uft&# be 


at tag double that height. We have reason to behe] 
thif “ small: elevation of the mountains of Ceptaf, 
peculiar to. the part of the chain where our .traveller <*l ^ r 
on<the former Journey Major Denham saw mqQBtaioi Jjj^| 
patollcli hut 700 mile^ farther east, which beeetimaftd‘‘ 
WftO feet abo va t their base, and that* base,: aj 
bo; The scenery of the mountains is.beautif , 

tlyw cultivated* lu .thfe 
V ^reiavaridbly tbb.mostbeaUhy'aad^tau 
*? IKhey, bespta, 

Itricts ? Shd hence,. where men 

W 





|fep&rally • bfrfbundto be more populous than die 
plains. ' 1 tWSStoWs’ Utile doubt that ' the long ridge alluded to, die 
GibbdKhmn$, as; they Were formerly detromi dated, support a 
greatef ntiinber off inhabitants than any equal portion of sUi&ee in ^ 
Africa* ; w> - . . i 

The fcHo%ing extracts afford us a lively and interesting view of 
the mountain scenery of Central Africa, and a pleasant glimpse also 
of its ibod-ht^mdUrhd and hospitable inhabitants : * 

* The approach to the town of Laboo np)>eared by the moonlight * 
quite enohautipg, being through an avenue of tall majestic trees, 
with fetish houses placed here and there, and a solitary light burn- 
ing by each.’' ‘ 

Further on fie observes : 


* Our toad lay through winding and beautiful valleys formed by 
rugged and gigantic blocks of granite, which in some places rose to 
the height of six or; seven hundred feet above the valleys in which p 
we travelled*: * Sometimes the valley is not a hundred yards broad, >" 
at others ittynay widen out to half a mile ; in one place wo, had to 
travel over ar wide mountain plain. The soil is rich, but shallow,, 
except alongside the fine streams of water which run through, the , 
valleys, where large tall trees were growing; the sides of the moun- 
tains are bare except in the crevices, which are filled with stunted 
trees and shrubs* The valleys are well cultivated, and planted vdth 
com, yams, &c.’ 


1 Tb^fc&untry from Erawa to Chaki was well planted and thickly 
inhabited, till we entered the last-mentioned mountains, which were 
more brblteR than those we had hitherto passed, and appeared a* i£* 
Some great convulsion of nature had thrown the immense masses f: 
of gtanit& into wild and terrific confusion. The road through thin 


mourtthfh 'jjdtss was grand and imposing, sometimes rising almost,; 
perpendicularly, and then descending in the midst of rocks into dtcpft: 
dells ; the* winding beautifully round the side of a steep bill, the 
rooks tbottt overhanging us in fearful uncertainty* In every uleftdi 
of thel^a; Whfc&ver there appeared the least soil, were cottages,*/ 
surrouliyff byWall plantations of millet, yams, or plaintainsi giving 
a hoautpif^variety to the rude scenery. The road continued rising, 
hill atMihUi. for at least two miles, until our arrival at the kige 

■ ed on the top of the higtofc 

on the rocks, and crowding an i 
nbled in thousands j the Womens* 
lands, and chanting choral aong*; t 
bus bud evety damoattfutka of 
die itodside of hishous^ jarr 
i-wm and staging .women, hk.^ 
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■ thg^nunfey r»Khwa)d)iief 
. il| dtfchain* but rather soe rash* advance 
of'tbe Q uorra, (Niger,) had atXatunga/milifV 
tlotts indicate a height of 1*100 or 1,200, feefrabi^fc J 
Guari, $00 > ianct at Kano/ 300 mike beyond the t 
seems to be from *£00 ita't 1 £00 ; feet. r/flChe^ interior^* Airica, 
therefore, from the Gibbel Kumrah to the neighbourhood p?iXfep-;>J! 
may be considered os, a plateau, 'hie vated from l,000to 2,000 feet 
above the obeam * s W . . 

Bdt What about the Niger ? Is the problem as ti) i& termination 
softfcd ? " We answer, No! though this journey /has greatly 
strengthened the opinion of those who assign it a southward course 
to'the Bight of Benin. Mr. Clapperton has traced it f<i Biinda, in 
thel&titnde of 8° 20', within 220 miles of the coast. Hhre it is only 
7a|h)lesfrom a river, falling into the Gulf of Guinea, ;^nti marked 
idour older maps as the river Benin. The two point so exactly in 
the' same direction, that if either were prolonged, it would m&t the 
Other. Is not the probability great, then, that* they’ are the same 
“ river? It is true, as the editor of the Travels observes, 4bat the 
intervening space of seventy miles is occupied by rbouhtains ; 'but 
if we may trust the map, the river Benin has been traced from the 
sea Almost across the chain ; and according to Clappertotis obser- 
vations with the barometer, the bed of the Quorro, or Niger at 
Cbt^ie* where he crossed it, was nearly 1,200 feet above the sea, or 
300 feet higher than the road by which he crossed the mountains. 
It did not, therefore, need a valley quite so low as that by w&ich he 
travelled, to find its way to the Bight of Benin. We know* too, 
that the waters in the interior of a country generally* or rStbierum- 
versallyy seek their way to the ocean through the loweit part of the 
barrier that confines them. We think, then, it will puzzle the editor * 
to 'discover why os low a valley across the chain shobld not be found 
in; the longitude of 7 deg. as in that of 4 deg* * and why, .since a 
vall^r existed, opening to the coast 200 or 300 feet lower than the 
river'* bed in the interior, the diluvial currents of earijr timeswhich 
cleared out - the present river courses, did not cbuose'tbift valjey rather 
than, proceed eastward to the Lake Tchad, <?r the 1 . NilenB very 
thing, In -short, is in favour of the course to the tea, eKCjptthe 
vague accounts delivered down by the ancient j 


Strabo, Wiay, Meia, Ttolemy, ftnd, we believe^ Bdrisi ^ 

describe the GirmuL the, Niger as either losing .themsdvaditt^he 

AH MmWiImM tV\A»« AAIIMAA M | tHk* Life*?? hi r j 
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U^tcrio/; or pursuing their course to the N% .npifr m: 
'•^{mosing feethe soTte' 

i K IrawwWf fob* idS^foroarifl' 1 
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J as an writers* fahldtbafc' it fnebta&aaortli- 

em paftA-^llar?^^ within 300 miles of the &tnrit*«f JSUb^mtoor y 
that it fongt^^ $ that, after tearing' tbiskke* it 

sank ua^ grmind, then reappeared, then sank a second dine, m§ 
crossed tbb desert by fa subterranean course of twenty clays' joumayv 
On emergfog, first divided Africa from Ethiopia,’ then flo**4 

» through ft part of the. latter country abounding in forests aodwfkf; 
beasts,* feud finally became the Asfapus, or western branch of tba 
Nile. Thus, according to Juba, it flowed round nearly all that wain' 
then known, of t^e, African continent, and had a course of 5,000 ‘ 
miles in Jeugjthf The later writers abridged its length considerably } 
Ptolemyeap^^y, whose notices respecting the Gir and the Niger 
have sen^ep as the foundation of modern maps down to the. present 
day. It shoufd be mentioned, to Juba’s credit, that his wild hypo- 
thesis Reduced, with some sagacity, from facts in natural his- 
tory. The. $Iauritanean river, which lie regarded as the source of 
the Nile, had a periodical rise at the -ame time with the latter j like 
it, had cf^arapts, bred the same species of fish, and, in particular, , 
nourished the crocodile, which was then believed to be peculiar to 
the river of Egypt. 


The political state of the districts through which Captain Clap- 
perton passed is extremely similar to that of the countries he visited 
on his foriner journey. From the sea-coast to the great desert, thi^ 
territory is divided into negro kingdoms from 1()0 to ‘200 mile* in 
diameter* which are ruled by despots, who keep large seraglios, and 1 
make slitting expeditions into each other s territories. The people 
are good-humoured, kind, and honest, fond of music and danchsgy 
and, in* fact, great children. When a king or chief got a present of 
a sword <0T4 shawl from Clapperton, he would leap, run, and daper, ■ 
like an dyeijoyed schoolboy/ Their honesty is attested by these*^ 
turitywich which our unprotected traveller was able to carry wittyf 
him, ojter * space of one thousand miles, so many articles wbfcJb 
must hove appeared desirable to them. The country is well culti- r 
vated, b«t tbe greater port of the labour is performed by the wornenu# 
I>out*^or'£u*nea corn, millet, yams, maize, indigo, potatoes, osiditfv 
soine Maertxrite, are produced in considerable quantities, The art*-' 
in most expert are, dyeing, weaving, and the ttuutth 

fecturi^Aoi^n^^Tke loam and shuttle are like ours, bus tbe warp 1 
is 03% four inches .broads- Their houses are rdundfcdfe, bttttt* 

of bricks, and roofed with thatch and the tUaasion of a - 

great mao consists merely of si* or eight such hut^ |oi«d hyNvalls, 
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Clappertons Second Expedition 


and matted fence, impenetrable to every thing but a snake. The 
warlike arms used are bows and hfrows, swords, spearg, and shields 
and a very few muskets, Sultan Bello having only forty muskets in 
his army of 50,000 men. The religion of the people is partly Pa- 
ganism arid partly a loose Mohammedanism, and, as might be ex- 
pected, the professors of the latter are the most intolerant. They 
are addicted to gaming, and both men and women intoxicate them- 
selves with palm wine, and another fermented drink, called J)ouzn. 
The slaves arc more numerous than the free population, but we do 
not credit the statement of an inhabitant of Kano, that the propor- 
tion is as thirty to one ! These Africans had the greater merit in 
treating our traveller kindly, as they believe that the white men eat 
human flesh. The hours of labour are short, and methods are used 
to give toil the character of a frolic, asCobbctt expresses it. Atone 
place, Clappcrton found bands of male and female slaves, who were 
carrying water to masons, singing in chorus, and attended by per- 
sons playing on flutes and drums. 

Our traveller visited the place where Mungo Park lost his life in 
a fray with the natives, of which he got many circumstantial ac- 
counts, agreeing generally in the details. It was at Boussa, on the 
Niger, under the tenth parallel. It is melancholy to think that this 
adventurous traveller, after performing a perilous journey of two 
thousand miles, perished when his object was so nearly attained, 
for, at Boussa, he was only three hundred miles from the sea-coast 
in the Gulf of Guinea. Captain Clappcrton made eager inquiry after 
his papers, hut could not recuv er them. 1 1 orneman, another intelligent 
traveller, who had performed a still longer journey, from Egypt, 
perished near the same spot. 

In ‘The Quarterly Review'/ jtn-t published, we find that the. 
writer of the article on this work (Mr. Barrow, we presume) still 
thinks that the Quorra, instead of flowing southward to the Bight 
of Benin, turns cast and joins the Shary, which falls into the Lake 
Tchad; and he reinforces this conclusion by the high authority of 
Major Kenncll. ITis arguments, which rest entirely on the testimony 
of Africans, have produced no change in our opinion. But contro- 
versy will soon be at an end, for a short run of 350 miles along the 
river Benin to Fundu will settle the question ; and our new settle- 
ment at Fernando Po will afford great facilities for performing such 
a. journey. 

In the foregoing sketch, we have availed ourselves of the aid of 
a very intelligent writer in ‘ The Scotsman/ whose judicious obser- 
vations are well deserving of a more permanent channel of circula- 
tion than the columns of a provincial newspaper. We conclude with 
the traveller’s curious account of a dramatic entertainment which he 
witnessed while on a visit to the King of Youriba : 

.tit is the custom, during the time that the caboceers from the 
towns remain on their visit to the l*ing, to act plays or 
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pantomimes, or whatever they may he called. I shall attempt a 
description of the one I saw to-day. The place chosen for this 
p^uuie is the king’s park, fronting the principal door where hia 
majesty usually sits. A fctisli house occupies the left side ; to the 
eolith arc two very romantic and large blocks of granite, by the 
side of which is un old withered tree. On the east are some beau- 
tiful shady trees j and on the north his majesty’s house, from whence 
Ik- M ews the scene. In the centre are two beautiful clumps of 
trees ; in one of which is a tall fan-palm, overlooking the whole 
area, a space that may include some seven or eight hundred yards 
impure. Under these clumps of trees were seated the actors, dressed 
m large sacks, covering every part of the body j the head most fan- 
tastically decorated with strip.-) of rags, damask .silk, and cotton, of 
a< many glaring colours as it was possible. I he kings servants 
attended to keep the peace, and to prevent the crowd trom break- 
ing into the square in which the actors were assembled. Musicians 
uImi attended with drums, horns and whittles, which were beaten 
and blown without intermission. 

‘ The first act consisted of dancing and tumbling in sacks, which 
they performed to admiration, considering they could not see, and 
had not the free use of their feet and hand*). 1 he ‘-econd act con- 
S'ted in catching the boa constrictor • tir-t, one ot the sack-men 
came in front and knelt down on his hands and feet ; then came 
out a tall majestic figure, having on a head -d re- s and manque w hich 
untiles all description : it was ot a black glossy colour, sometimes 
like a lion couchant over the crest ot a liehnoi ; at another like a 
black head with a large wig : at every turn he made it change its 
appearance. This figure held in its right hand a sword, and by its 
superior dress and motions appeared to he the director of the sc> cne, 
for not a word was spoken by the actors. 1 he manager, as I shall 
call the tall figure, then came up to the man who was lying in the 
sack j another sack-daucer was brought in his sack, who by a wave 
ot the sword w r as laid dovvn at the other s head or iect ; he having 
un-own the end of both sacks, the two crawled into one. ihere 
vwm now great waving of the manager s sword f indeed I thongbfc 
that heads were going to be taken off, as all live actors w^ero 
assembled, round the party lying down ■> but in a tew minutes they 
all cleared away except' the manager, who gave two -or three 
nourishes with his sword, when the representation of the boa con- 
strictor began. The animal put its head out of the bag in which it 
was contained, attempting to bite the manager j but at a wave of 
the sword it threw its head in another direction to avert the blow ; 
t then began gradually to creep out of the bag, and weut through 
the motions of a snake in a very natural manner, though it appeared 
to be rather full in the belly ; opening and shutting its mouth, 
which I suspect was the performer’s two hands, in the most natural 
manner Imaginable. The length of the creature was spun out to 
about fourteen feetj and the colour and action were well repre- 
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sented by a covering of painted cloth, imitating that of the boa. 
After following the manager round the park for some time, and at- 
tempting to bite him, which he averted by a wave of the sword, a 
sign was made for the body of actors to come up ; when the mana- 
ger approaching the tail, made flourishes with his sword as if hack- 
ing at that part of the body. The snake gasped, twisted up, and 
seemed as if in great torture j and when nearly dead, it was shoul- 
dered by the masked actors, still gasping and making attempts to 
bite, but was carried off in triumph to the fetish house. 

* The third act consisted of the white devil. The actors having 
retired to some distance in the back ground, one of them was lift 
in the centre, whose sack falling gradually down, exposed a white 
head, at which all the crowd gave a shout, that rent the air , they 
appeared, indeed, to enjoy the sight, as the perfection of the actor’s 
art. The whole body was at last cleared of the incumbrance of the 
sack, when it exhibited the appearance of a human figure cast m 
white wax, of the middle size, miserably thin, and starved with mid. 
It frequently went through the motion of taking snuff, and rubbing 
its hands ; when it walked, it was w ith the most awkward gait, tread- 
ing as the most tender-footed white man would do in walking h ire- 
footed, for the first time, over new frozen ground. The spectators 
often appealed to us, as to the excellence of the performance, and 
entreated that I would look and be attentive to what was going on. 
1 pretended to be fully as much pleased with this caricature ot a 
white man as they could he, and certainly the actor burlesqued the 
part to admiration. This being concluded, the performers all re- 
tired to the fetish house, lktwecn each act, we had choral songs 
by the king’s women, in which the assembled crowd joined their 
voices.' — Pp. 53 — 5<>. 


Causes of Crimk in India, and Suggestions fob their 
Prevention. 

Many of the greatest crimes in India may be traced to the follow- 
ing causes, viz. gaming, drinking, and a regular system of high- 
way robbejry, patronised and protected by the Zemindars.* Blood- 
shed is also sometimes occasione d by ac cidental quarrels, arising 
fVom disputes about landed proper||fllta^4he regulations of Go- 
vernment become better rights of individuals 

are more clearly ascertained, from tbe latter cause 

will gradually cease. 

Gaming and drinking are vices which chiefly prevail in large and 
populous towns, to which those who Bre too idle and too lazy to earn 
a livelihood by honest industry, resort from the country round, in 
hope* oCtg&ining a subsistence by easier means. Gaming is their 
first resource, and this vice leads to 'drinking spirits, to the use of 
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intoxicating drugs, to debauchery of other kinds, particularly with 
women, and ultimately to theft, robbery, and murder. 

There is another description of offenders who are bom and 
brought up in large towns, and who at an early age become ad- 
dicted to drinking and the use of intoxicating drugs, attach them- 
selves to prostitutes, and are led into expenses beyond their means. 
To enable them to support this extravagant course of debauchery, 
they take to theft and robbery, and frequently associate in parties or 
gangs, of ten, twelve, or fifteen, and carry on their depredations in 
concert. These parties or gangs of robbers usually contrive to ob- 
tain the secret protection of some individual belonging to the police, 
who, in return for being admitted to share largely in their plunder, 
asMst« in preventing their apprehension, and m screening them from 
detection and punishment. 

To prevent the perpetration of offences in large and populous 
towns and their vicinity, it appears to be necessary, first, to prohibit 
gaming of every description most strictly ; secondly, to prohibit the 
sale of spirits and intoxicating drugs of all kinds, under severe and 
heavy penalties. These prohibitions with a strict and vigilant 
supermtendance of the police, it is hoped, would soon put a stop, in a 
great degree, to offences which originate in gaming, drinking, and 
debauchery. 

It the Daroghas and other Natives employed in the police depart- 
ment, were to be selected from the Native officers and sepoys trans- 
ferred tothe invalid establishment from the military branch of the ser- 
vice, it is probable that the duties of that department would be faith- 
hill \ conducted, and with more vigilance and effect than at present. 
The-e men, bred up iu habits of subordination and obedience, would 
ixe< ute such orders as they received from the magistrate with more 
promptitude, exactness, and energy, than any other description of 
people that could be emplojed. I hey have a character, us old 
M>ldiers of approved fidelity, to maintain with a high degree of pro- 
fessional pride ; and if any description of Natives are to be trusted, 
(a*' we think they ought to be,) tho-e men surely have good elaiftis 
upon our confidence. The situation to them would he comfortable, os 
the) would enjoy the half-pay of their rank in addition to the police 
pay. The adoption of this measure would strengthen and confirm 
the attachment and fidelity of the military class of Native subjects 
to Government, by opening a new souree of advantage and benefit 
to those who were no longer capable of performing the active duties 
of their profession, as well as release Government of a part of the 
lieav y burthen arising from the invalid establishment. 

The other class of people who disturb the peace of the country, 
under the countenance and protection the Zemindars, took their 
r ‘*e at an early period in the history of Hiudoostan j for we find in 
the regulations of the Mogul Government, framed by the great 
Akbar, that the Zemindars were held strictly responsible for all 
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thefts nnd robberies committed within their zemindaries. Since the 
fall of the Mogul empire, almost every chief and every Zemindar 
of any consequence, has, according to his means and opportunity 
maintained in his service parties of armed men for the purpose of 
robbing and plundering on the highways, and shared with them m 
the spoils agreeably to fixed regulations. The, Mahratta chiefs had, 
till a recent period, their Pindarics, their Grassuas, and their Bill* ; 
and the late Ilydcr Ally and Tippoo Sultan had their Looties to let 
loose on the neighbouring countries to rob and plunder them ; vhile 
the Zemindars of the Dooab had their Mohwatties and’other de- 
scriptions of thieves in their service, for robbing ancf plundering on 
the roads; nor has this system of brigandage entirely ’ceased, 
although they are now obliged to practise it with more caution and 
circumspection than formerly. 

To eradicate the offences arising from this cause/it would be ne- 
cessary, in the first instance, to reduce the power of some half inde- 
pendent Zemindars in the Dooab, to a level with the other Zemin- 
dars and inhabitants of the country, and render’ them subsen ient to 
the laws and regulations of Government, in like manner as all other 
subjects; for, until this is done, thieves and robbers will ahui\s 
find shelter in their forts, till they have an opportunity of diet ting 
their escape beyond the frontier, and, when the business him*-, 
over and is forgotten, will return to commit again fresh depre- 
dations. 

The principal places which at present afford shelter to thieve*, and 
robbers, are Ilattras, Moorsan, Ayah, and Sudhantm. When tlicM* 
and some other places in the Dooab arc properly subjected to the 
authority of the magistrate, a regulation rendering responsible (he 
Zemindars for the full value of ail property robbed or stolen witlwn 
their zemindaries, conformably to the. Mogul institutions, if strictly 
enforced, would most effectually put a stop to all offences of tin- 
nature. 

To those imperfectly acquainted with the manners and custom-. 
oflhe people this regulation may appear hard ; but such, in reality, i* 
not the case. Those who rob on the highways arc generally xvell 
known, and have accomplices in almost every village in the quarter 
where they are in the habit of committing their depredafrons, with 
whom they deposit the spoil in case of a pursuit; in which event the 
Zemindar usuuUy takes the*lion's share. It being his interest, then, 
to countenance robbery, as long as there is no responsibility attached 
to him, he will, of course, continue it ; but make him responsible 
and you change his situation entirely, as it then becomes his inte- 
rest to prevent robbery and detect the robbers ; and, as no stranger 
can enter any village belonging to his zemindary without his know- 
ledge, the apprehension of suspected persons, who could not gi\*a 
distinct and satisfactory account of themselves, woftld at once put a 
stop to robberies of every description. 
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State or Slavery in* the Maijutius. 

In the last Number of * The Oriental Herald,* we offered some 
remarks on the conduct of the Jamaica Planters, in contumaciously 
refusing; to adopt, in their Slave Code, the ameliorations recom- 
mended by his Majesty's Government and by the voice of the 
British nation.* VVeturn now to the eastward to purvey the state of 
Slavery in the Mauritius, — that beautiful island of the Indian Ocean, 
with the name of which we were wont, in our younger year*', to asso- 
ciate so many pleasing and romantic idea*?, from its being the scene 
of St. Pierre’s pathetic tale of * Paul and Virginia;' — but whhli, 
iww that the illusions of fiction are withdrawn, seems destined to be 
in future chiefly remembered from its having been the foul and 
abhorred scene of a long series of almost incredible cruelties, and 
of cold-blooded, grinding oppressions, inflicted by the white inha- 
bitants upon multitudes of innocent A fi Jeans, torn from their native 
country by every' mode of treachery and violence, and literally 
u'oikcd to (tenth under the lash, to glut»lhc sordid avarice of their 
inhuman taskmasters, if this be strong language, it is but too well 
warranted by the facts of the case, which we now proceed to sub- 
mit to our readers : And lirst, a few words as to the state of the 
law. 

The slave laws of the Mauritius have recently been rendered nc- 
ic^ible by being called for in the House of Commons, and ordered 
to be printed in July, They are contained in the Parlia- 

mentary document, No. 5‘2d, of last session ; and il apjKvirs that 
until last year the whole slave code of this colony was comprised 
in an edict of the King of France, issued in 17 ~C and revived and 
modified by a decree of the local government of September, l/d7- 
Of this code it is sullicicnt here to remark that, like similar slave 


* Since we printed the article referred to, ne have learned thru the Ja- 
maica Legislature, which met for its annual deliberation® in the month of 
November last, was called upon to re-condder the new consolidated 
slave law, with a view to modify tho-e objectionable enactments for 
which it received his Majesty’s disallowance. It v. as, however, re-passed 
without ^Single alteration ; and when ^ent bach from the Council, with 
amendments embracing the mollifications urged by Government, waa 
still, in defiance of the wishes of Ministers, pertinaciously re-eriacted 
in the identical words in which it was originally passed. Eventually the 
Council yielded to the obstinacy of the House of Assembly ; but the 
Governor, from a sense of vvliat wi-> due, not only to the claims of justice 
and humanity', hut to the authority under which he acted, rejected tho 
hill. The ease of contumacy, therefore, fur which the Parliament, 
according to Mr. Canning’s proposal, ivas to wait, before it should Tesort 
t* the lastrcmed), — that of exercising its paramount jurisdiction over 
the Colonial Legislatures, — is surely at length sufficiently demonstrated 
by the incurable obstinacy and presumption of the slave-holders. 
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laws of most other European colonies, it was, as a whole, extremely 
levere and oppressive ; and while it armed the master with abso- 
lute power over the slave, afforded t$the slave no effectual 
protection, scarcely even the shadow of protection, against its 
abuse.* Such was the character of the Mauritius slave law at the 
time when the island came into the possession of England. From 
that time to the end of 1 8*26, a "period of sixteen years, with a single 
exception, no modification of it took place; This single excep- 
tion consisted in an ordinance issued by Sir Lowry Cole, on the 
13th of December, 182fi,to regulate the weight of the chains wh.. h 
masters are authorised by the existing laws to fasten upon th,;r 
slaves at their own discretion, llut we shall find an opportunity 
hereafter to revert more particularly to what has been effected/ or 
professed to have been effected, by the several English Governors 
of the Mauritius towards the amelioration of the q^j( French code. 
Our present object is to examine the practical operation of the sdav e 
system in this colony, — where, in point of fact, all laws, divine or 
human, which bad any tendency to restrain the despotic power or 
criminal passions of the slave-owners, or to interpose the rdiu M 
of justice or the voice of mercy in defence of their wretched bond- 
men, have been audaciously set at nought. 

Most of our readers who have attended to the debates in l’urlu- 
ment on the subject of our slave colonies, will recollect that the 
•state of slavery at the Mauritius has been, during the last two or 
three years, repeatedly alluded to in terms of severe reprobation, 
especially by Mr. Powell Buxton, the eloquent and intrepid sueet -‘■or 
of Mr. W ilberforco in'the House of Commons as the champion of 
the abolition cause. The unfortunate condition, however, of the 
slaves in this colony has been hitherto considered by the public u] 
general, ns a point of secondary importance to that of the effectual 
suppression ot the illicit slave traffic, which, during the whole course 
of Sir Robert Forquh&r's administration, is now known to have 
existed to un enormous and most destructive extent, and which, m 
spite of the more energetic exertions of his successors, has not y-i, 
it is suspected, been utterly put down. But it now appears that the 
Anti-Slavery Society, at the same time that they were exposing tn 
merited opprobrium the shameful and felonious infractidji of the 
Abolition Act, were also collecting a mass of most imporant e>i- 
vdehee illustrative of the deplorable condition of the slaves in this re- 
mote, and (so far as humanity is concerned) most scandalously ne- 
glected colony. This mass of information, obtained, as we are in- 
formed, by the careful examination of not fewer than three hundrtJ 
witnesses, independently of a large portion of official and documcn- 


• This code mnv he found fully detailed in *the Parliamentary Pap** 

above referred to, (Xo. 026, of 1&>8) ; a correct abstract of it* is also 
contained in * The Anti-Slavery Reporter/ No. 42. 
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tarv evidence to the same effect, has been printed and circulated by 
the Society within the last two months, in a very condensed, but 
clear and perspicuous, fq^rn j and, as we consider the subject worthy 
of the most serious attention of every man who has at hetairt the 
honour of our Country, the character of our beneficent religion, or 
the cause of our common humanity, we now* proceed to incorporate 
the greater part of this appalling statement into our pages, believing 
that it is not likely to meet the eye of the majority of our readers, 
especially in the colonies, in such a complete shape through any 
other channel. 

* Progress of Population in the Mauritius . 

' We shall begin with an attempt, though it must of necessity be 
an imperfect one, to ascertain the probable extent of the destruc- 
tion of humaijt life which has been regularly proceeding in this 
colony. We might here produce the testimony of numerous 
liiing witnesses ; but this, though strong and decisive, would neces- 
sarily be too vague for our purpose. At present, therefore, we 
shall confine ourselves to the less disputable evidence of statistical 
returns. 

1 By n report from Sir Robert Barclay, the* collector of the inter- 
nal taxes, dated November 2!), 1823, it appear** that the slave popu- 
lation of the district of Port Louis amounted, in 1822, to 7,456 
male*, and 3,G69 females ; in all, 11,125.* By a return of the inter-* 
menu of slaves occurring in the same district, during the years 1815 
to ls20 inclusive, the number of deaths amounted to 6,565, being 
marly at the rate of one deatli yearly in every tenor eleven persons, 
or about ten per cent, of deaths per annum; the ordinary mortality 
<*t Karope being not more than an average, on all ages, of from two 
tb three per cent, per annum. 

* Now it has never been asserted, that there is any thing unfa- 
vourable to negro life in the climate of the Mauritius generally, or 
of the Port Louis district in particular. The contrary, indeed, may 
b» proved by the returns of the whole free black and coloured po- 
pulation of the island during nearly the same period, viz. from 1816 
to 1821 inclusive. The average of the population of this class for 
those ygfe was 1 1,061. f The annual average mortality during 
the samP^six years wns 295, being one in 37 *r 38, or about 

- 2-3ds per cent. * 

‘ On nearly the same number of slaves, however, in the district of 
Port Louis, the annual rate of mortality was 1094, being little less 
than four times that of the free population of the colony. And, sup- 
pling the same rate of mortality to extend over the whole slave 
population of the island, we shall have, as the result, not less than 

— I.. * VJ 

• Parliamentary Papers of May 30, 1825, No. 361. 

t See Parliamentary Papers of March 4, 1823. No. 89, p. 127- 

Oriental Herald, Pol. 20. 2 K 
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about 7,000 deaths annually, or about 126,000 deaths in the eighteen 
years we have possessed the island ; a morality nearly equal to 
killing off the whole of the slaves existf$g at any one time twice 
told ; a number equal to which must have been supplied by means 
of importations, and by the consequent accumulation of the well- 
known atrocities from which alone such importations could be 
obtained. • 

‘A farther proof of the dreadful extent ofthe mortality prevailing 
among the slaves in this colony, may be drawn from the case of the 
estate of Bel Ombre, belonging to Mr. Telfair, the private Secretary 
of Sir Robert Farquhar, and the humane treatment of the s1a\cs on 
which estate Sir Robert, who was himself a constant visitor upon 
it, highly extolled in the House of Commons, representing it as a 
pattern for good management, and one of the best regulated in the 
island. Now, even on this well-regulated estttfc, the decrease 
appears, from authentic documents, to have amounted annually to 
about 12 percent. The return for 1819 gives 64 deaths and 12 
births on a population of 37 8, being an actual decrease of 52, or 
13^ per cent, j and the return of 1825 gives 55 deaths and It! 
births on' a population of 372, being an actual decrease of 3‘>, or 
10£ per cent. ; or, on an average of the two periods, a decrease of 12 
per cent.* The mortality in the tirst year was as high as 1? per 
cent., and in the second as high a# 15 per cent., being an average 
of 16 per cent. 

. * Now, if this was the mortality on one of the best regulated 
estates, what must it have been throughout the whole island > And 
what must have been the continued extent of importations indis- 
pensably required to maintain, as has been done in the face of this 
decrease, a population numerically almost undiminished ' But, eycn 
if we were to deduct from this fair but frightful estimate a fourth, 
or a third, or even a half, enough will remain to prove the terrible 
effects of that system of coercion and privation, by which the slaves 
are in this colony worked and starved to death j and the unspeaka- 
ble atrocity of those wholesale murders which this country <on- 
tinues to tolerate, but which no man, who has not the heart of 
a demon, can even think of without emotions of indignation and 
horror. |® 

* And it was in the face of many of these facts, then accumulated 
at the Colonial office, and in despite, of the* loudest protestations 
and remonstrances, on the part of those who believed, but were not 
then in a capacity absolutely to prove, the enormities since brought 
to light, that Government proposed, and Parliament consented, to 
give, by fiscal encouragement and protection, an increased impulse 
to the cruel and sanguinary cupidity of the planters, or rather 


♦ Parliamentary Papers of May*!, 182?, No. 285, pp. 34—39; 
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pirates of the Mauritius. Is not this n national crime of the very 
deepest dye ? * 

‘The whole community have of late had their feelings violently 
and universally excited by a series of acts of cold, calculating, deli- 
berate, and bloody-minded ferocity, which have been judicially 
brought to light at Edinburgh j and no man, who has a single 
spark of humanity in his frame, can view them in all their dimen- 
sions of iniquity without a thrill of horror. But if, even to these 
appalling discoveries, we were to add the deeds of C order and 
Thurtell, and of the murderers of Marr and Williamson, combining 
with them all the murders which, during the last twenty years, have 
called down the vengeance of British law on their per|K trators ; we 
doubt whether this collective mass of crime would be found greater 
than the regular, business-like, daily march, for alike period, of 
that system, which, on many estates as well-ordered as Bel Ombre, 
steadily proceeds, for ends equally sordid, in so torturing and mur- 
dering, inch by inch, the cultivators of their soil, as that one in ten 
shall be regularly slaughtered, every year, to glut the cupidity of 
their savage owners. Wherein do the unflinching and resolute ad- 
ministrators of such a system morally differ from the smooth- 
tongued and remorseless villain who, in Edinburgh, is now about to 
suffer the penalty of the law’ They differ only, as it appears to 
ns in the deeper malignity and more heartless barbarity of jjicir 
conduct. And yet, under all the circumstances of the ease, are 
not their crimes ours v Are tee not partakers in their guilt )* 


* Wliile this sheet is passing through the press, another ‘ Reporter* 
hhucrl by the Anti-Slavery Society for the present month, (February,) hag 
rCached us, containing further proofs of the enormous destruction of 
human life in this colony, and of the continuance, to a very recent date, 
of large importations of new slaves. These additional proofs are derived 
from an examination of the official returns, printed by order of Parlia- 
ment, of the population of the island during the six years elapsing from 
the Ut of January, 1821, to the close of 1826. The following are the 
results as given in the summary issued by the Society: 

* The free black, and coloured population of the Mauritius is stated 
folio at of January, 1821, 6,121 males, 6,1)39 females, in*al). 

Id, 060; Iwttf January, 1826, /, 155 males, 7,970 females, in all, 15,125* 
boxing an increase of 2,065 ; from which, if 4 14, the number of manu- 
mnsions in that time; be deducted, it leaves an increase of 1,621 by 
natural means, being at the rate of upwards of two per cent, per 
annum. The births, however, in those years are given as 3,450, the 
deaths as only 1,460, leaving an excess of births over deaths of 1,990, 
tvhich, if correct would exhibit a stilfhigher rate of increase, amounting 
to two two-thirds per cent, per annum. 

* There is also an eabracration of the slave population, for the six 
}*ars in question, wHtt^ietrays some very strange facts. The total 
traouujs of the successive years, beginning with 1821, are ;as follows: 

, 66, 162 *"63,099; 63,0/6; 66,037; 63,432 ; 62,588. If any dependence 
l Could btf placed on these returns, and if we could assume that there had 
, . V * * .... „ 2 K 2 * „ 
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* But it is time to come to particulars. We have dwelt hitherto 
in generals. Our first illustration shall be taken from the estate 
already mentioned— Bel Ombre. We have now before us some 
lengthened details respecting Mauritius slavery in general, and this 
plantation in particular, of which we shall merely give the outline. 
The period to which they refer is the years 1821 and 1822. 

‘ General Treatment of Slaves in theMaurilius . 

* Over night his food was usually delivered out to each slave for 
the following day. It commonly consisted of three pieces of baked 
manioc (cassada) of the size and appearance of muffins, and which, 
in the Mauritius, go by the name of " Manioc Cakes.” This frn>d 


been no importations, the irregularities would still be very extraordinary. 
On this point light may be thrown hereafter. In the details of the above 
enumeration, however, we have, as it appears to us, clear and irrefraga- 
ble presumptions of a frightful waste of human life, and of the continu- 
ance of large importations. In 1821 the males amounted to 58,634, the 
females only to 7,528; in 1822 the males were 55,8/8, the female* 
7,221 ; in 1823 the males were 57,13-1, the females 7, M3 ; in 1825 the 
males were 50,788, the females 12,644; in 1826 the males were 53,682, 
the females 8,006. 

* Now, in 1815, by actual registry, the numbers were 56,684 males, and 
30,668 females, being a little less than tito males to one female ; but in 
1821 the proportion was eight males to one female, varying little in the 
following years from this proportion, except in 1825, when, all at once, 
we have an increase of 5,249 females, which number is as suddenly de- 
creased in 1826 by 3,738. In no possible way, we apprehend, can these 
singular and anomalous appearances he accounted for, but on the hypo- 
thesis of an immense mortality and an immense importation. It the 
30,668 females of 1815 were really reduced to 7,528 in 1821, the mor- 
tality, independent ofbirths, and even supposing no women to have been 
imported, must have amounted to 23,140 females in those six years; and 
Supposing a proportionate number of deaths to have taken place among 
the 56,684 males, it would have amounted to about 42,000, making * 
total mortality of upwards of 65,000 human beings in six years, of 
admit there may he some fallacy in these returns, which we had not -mb 
when the last Iteport was published. Still it is for those who have tur* 
imbed such appalling data to give us the key to them, and to tell us ha* 
ttp sudden increase of women in 1825, and* the other pheMpeua, are to 
be explained. Wc look with much anxiety to the steps which (?o\erp* 
nient shhll take respecting the Mauritius. We may regard it as cegjdl 
that under the anomalies we have pointed out; a mass of horrors; * 
which this country has, as yet, no conception, will be found hbjdlh 
And yet it was to this colony, this Mauritius, (this Human slaughter-lieu*, 
that in that very year of 1825, t^e Government and Parliament of Eogj 
land persisted, in spite of every, remonstrance, by relieving the sugar of 
the Mauritius froth the- protecting duty which they continued to levy oj 
4he free-grown sugar ofindia, to give a new stimulus to the growth of 
sugar in that colony, and to that multiplication of murders in wide* 
it could not fail to issue. The cose must be searched into, It is a ctte 
of blood. * ^ 
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is described not ortly as unpalatable, and also unsatisfying in its 
nature, but as extremely insufficient in quantity, more especially 
when the continuity and inj^nsity of the labour exacted from the 
slaves i9 considered ; the day s allowance being often barely enough 
for a single good meal. It was prepared beforehand in order to 
save the time which it would require to prepare it if it were given 
to the slaves in its raw state, and because it became less necessary 
to allow them a cessation of labour in order to their eating it. It 
might be eaten while they continued at work. This wretched and 
scanty aliment was eked out by drinking large quantities of water, 
which distended their stomachs, and by eagerly devouring, at the 
risk of punishment, every species of disgusting offal and carrion 
which came in their way j and it was considered as the 'fruitful 
source, combined with their hard Jabour, of those dysenteries 
which were constantly sweeping so many of them into a premature 
grave. 

4 The daily labour exacted from them extended to from sixteen to 
nineteen hours in the day, even out of crop. No time was allowed 
them for breakfast,* the eating of a manioc cake requiring no re- 
spite from work. For dinner the slaves had nominally two hours 
allowed them ; but, in this time, they had to cut a bundle of grass or 
wood for the master, which, on leaving off work at night, they had 
to deliver at his house. This wood or grass was frequently difficult 
to be obtained ; and a large proportion of the two hours was, there- 
fore, often spent in obtaining it, so that the period of repose was lialjle 
to be abridged by half an hour, or even an hour or more. 

‘ On most estates, the slaves were summoned to their work in the 
morning, by the cracking of the drivers’ whips ; but, on some of the 
larger estates, they were previously roused by a great lx ll. t )n Bel 
Ombre estate, the bell was generally rung at three in the morning, 
sometimes earlier, but seldom later ; and they continued to work, 
without any interval for breakfast, and with only the interval already 
described for dinner, until so late in the evening ns eight o’clock, 
»ud, on light nights, even an hour or ‘two later. 

' While the slaves were at work, they were followed by drivers, 
tad were Gpgiti nuatttjSfeee i vi ng blows and lashes, and were cvetl Opt 
cusionallf^Pten the line and punished with twenty^r 

jkirty lashes, \and then sent back to work. But these occasional 
inflictions were scarcely regarded in the light of punishment, but 
merely of discipline. The, regular punishments were reserved, on 
Bel Ombre, (a practice, however, differing from that of many other 
estates,) for Sunday, a day which, there, never failed to be ushefed 
j n with severe floggings. The offenders of the week were reserved 
* n chains (in which they were made to wofk) for that day ; and they 


On i&tne estates, the practice differed on this point. 
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were often numerous, generally about thirty, and amounting, on one 
occasion, to about fifty. ' " 

f There was no difference in the way of punishing male and fe- 
male slaves $ but there were two different modes resorted to of 
punishing both. One was by erecting a frame-work of three poles 
in a triangular form, with a bar across, and fastening the hands of 
the sufferer by a rope to the place where the three poles were united, 
his or her body resting against the cross-bar. The other was by 
placing the sufferer prone on the face on the ground, or on a ladder, 
his pr her hands, if on the ground, being held extended by four other 
slaves, or firmly fastened to the ladder, as the ease might be. Being 
thus placed, and the body being bared, the sufferer was flogged on 
the posteriors, either by one driver, or, m cases deemed more hei- 
nous, by two, one stationed on each side ; and, if the driver failed in 
inflicting the punishment to the satisfaction of the master, he was 
liable himself to be made to change places with the offender. The 
instrument with which the punishment of flogging was inflicted, con- 
sisted either of a whip or of the split rattan ; a^d opinions greatly 
differ as to which of these was the most cruel. The whip varied ia 
size. Its handle was of wood, from two to three feet in length, 
and from an inch and a half to two inches in diameter ; and the 
thong was from six to eight feet in length, and, at the thickest part, 
from one-and-a-half to two-and-a-balf inches in diameter, tapering 
towards the lash or cutting part. The rattan was a eane of about 
five feet long, split into two or three parts from otic extremity to 
within a foot or eighteen inches of the other ; the unsplit part serving 
ns a handle, and the rest forming a tremendously powerful cat qf two 
or three tails. Either instrument would make incisions into the 
flesh, and lacerate it at every blow r ; and the sharp edge of the split 
rattan would sometimes divide the flesh like a knife. Military flog- 
gings, numbers of soldiers testified, were nothing to these. 

‘ There appeared, in practice, to be no limit to the number of Indies 
inflicted on offenders but the discretion of the master or manager. 
Seldom less than fifty, and often a hundred or many more lashes, 
were given in the way of regular punishment ; and, by this extent 
of infliction, the parts, generally the posteriors, were always reduced 
to one bloody mass of lacerated flesh - } and to this was oftc^i added 
the furtherexcruciating torture of the application of lime )$ucc, or 
salt and pepper, on the pretence of keeping the wounds from fester- 
ing. The punishment of a collar and a chain w f as often superadded, , 
and also of confinement in the stocks for an indefinite period, during b 
the intervals of labour, as well as during the night.- * The collar was 
riveted on, and, with the chain, qften worn for months. The use 
of the collar mid chain was so common that it ceased to excite oh- * 
aervatton, except when the collar was adorned, as it often was, with 
three or four projecting prongs, the object of which was to. render j 
k difficult for the bearer to make his way, in care of absconding/ 
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either through the cane pieces, or through the bushes or woods 
which cover, uncultivated parts of the island. A further effect 
of these prongs was to render it impossible for the wearer to extend 
himself at full length on the ground, for the purpose of repose. The 
slaves so chained were, for the most part, confined in the stocks at 
night. Sometimes a heavy weight win attached to the chain, and 
sometimes they were chained two and three together. 

' All these various punishments might be inflicted, at the sole will 
of the master or manager, on men, women, and children alike, for 
any offence he might choose to deem deserving of it. Hut the most 
usual occasions of the heavier punishments were cither the thefts, 
to which the slaves were driven by hunger, or the flight into the 
woods, to which they were driven by the excess of labour, or the 
dread of anticipated punishment. 

‘ As to clothing, the field slaves in general had very little,* the 
men none beyond a band round the waist, and the women very 
little more, except what they sometimes obtained by prostitution ; 
the drivers and headmen alone formed tin exception. They had no 
bidding, not even a mat given them, much less a rug or a blanket, 
to repose upon at night. They commonly lay down to sleep on the 
bare and often wet ground. Their huts were usually of the mean- 
est and most miserable description, pervious to the weather, and so 
small as scarcely to afford space for the seven or eight human beings 
who were frequently crowded into each, to extend themselves at full 
length on the floor. 

‘ In the time of crop the slaves retired from the field somewhat 
earber than at other times, in order to take their turn of labour 
during the night in the manufacture of sugar. If they fell asleep 
during their spell of night labour, they were liable to he severely 
flogged j but sometimes, so irresistible was their drowsiness, that 
their hands were apt to be drawn into the mill along with the canes, 
mid completely, crushed and mangled. 1 

"Marriage was unknown among the slaves ; hut the most open 
prostitution prevailed universally among the females. Ladies, s<^ 
called, often hired out their negresscs to the soldiers, by the month, 
for this pt||pose. 

‘The slaves were generally excluded from all moral or religious 
instruction; and to teach plantation slaves to read was almost un- 
exampled. Indeed, this might be said of the whole slave popula- 
tion. 


! # The most vve hear of n;as two yards of very coarse calico in the year. 

t|It u a curious confirmation of this statement, that in the list of 
thtfluaves at Bel Ombre for the vear 1819, printed by the House, of 
Comttjoni, bn the 1st of May, 182/, No. 285, we find three of the slaves 
described as * ettropies det deux main*,* * mutilated in both hands/ 
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* The above account would apply, with slight occasion^ variations, 
to the estates in general throughout the island, a5 well, as to Bel Om- 
bre. On some the slaves might be better offin one QJtl more particu- 
lars, and on some they might be worse off. But thesketch now given 
may be considered as a fair representation of what was the ordinary, 
every-day treatment of the slaves on those estates which Sir 
It. Farquhar might designate us well regulated. This treatment, 
however, was wholly independent of those more exemplary inflic- 
tions of punishment which occurred from time ta time, ..and which, 
though not productive of so great an aggregate of misery as flowed 
from the calm, steady, regular course of plantation discipline, yet 
concentrated into a brief and narrow space a greater portion of the 
more revolting horrors of the system.’ 


Cases of Cruelty . 

Of cases of individual cruelty and atrocity, the Society have given 
a considerable number, which, however, they state to be a selec- 
tion merely from the mass of materials in their possession. Most 
of them are stated upon the authority of persons who witnessed the 
facts they relate. The majority of these witnesses are said to be 
persons of humble station, private soldiers and their wives, who 
had been stationed among the plantations in the interior of the 
.island j but others, as we have heard, are civil and military officers, 
some of them of distinguished rank, and all of them of undoubted 
intelligence and unquestionable honour. Of the cases thus de- 
tailed, and of those also which are derived from the official records 
of the Colonial Courts of Justice, we shall omit several, partly for 
want of room to comprise the whole in a single Number of ‘ The 
Oriental Herald, but chiefly on account of some of them (even of. 
those abstracted from official documents) containing details too hor- 
rible and revolting for a micellaneous publication such as ourj> . in 
several of those that follow, we have likewise omitted some of the 
most shocking particulars, though our readers, we doubt not, will 
still find them sufficiently appalling. 

* We again take Bel Ombre as our first and one of our most 
striking illustrations. An eye-witness, who resided on that estate 
for six months in 1831, saw two young women punished for the 
crime of running away. T hey were both advanced in their preg-* 
nancy, and were both ordered to receive the same punishment, al- 
though one of them Jiftcl, been a fugitive onlyfofone month, and 
the other had been two years in the woods., /The former entreated 
that her punishment might be delayed, apleasMill she was delivered, 
child might not suffer as well as jR-self. The overseer 
" that, as she was so knowing os to make such a request, she 
ah ogd be made to suffer the more on that account. The punish- 
mjjtof unhappy girl then began, and our informant was ns- 
end of it ; but after 160 lashes had been inflicted, the 
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shrieks of &e sufferer became so piercing that it was impossible 
any longer to endure the spectacle. On returning, however, some 
time after to tbo spot, our informant learnt that both this and the 
other girl hod gone through the wiwle of the punishment assigned: 
them. They had afterwards collars with projecting spikes fastened 
round their necks, these .collars being attached to eoch other by aa 
iron chain. * 

' Another individual who resided at Bel Ombre for some time," 
during the years 18*20 and 18‘21 , confirms most of the genera! state- ' 
ments made above, and particularly the fact that the regular punish- 
ments were usually administered at Bel Ombre on Sundays. This 
informant often counted the lashes, and never knew any of the of- 
fenders to receive less than one hundred, excepting two youths, who 
received about seventy each. It was common to rub salt and pep- 
per into the wounds, which it was alleged would prevent them from 
festering, and enable the sufferers the sooner both to return to la- 
bour, and to bear a repetition of punishment, if it should be thought 
right to inflict it. The pain of this application is described us ex* 
cruciating. 

* The same person states that, in the month of July, IS20, being" 
on a plantation, he saw two slaves brought out to be punished. They 
were placed flat on their bellies, extended on a wooden beam, to 
which they were fastened, while two men held their hands and two 
their legs, and a driver, wiio struck alternately, was placed on each 
side of the sufferer, The whips employed were unusually heavy, 
and 1*20 lashes were inflicted on each. On the following Wednes- 
day, having occasion to go to the room used as an hospital, he saw 
laid out the dead bodies of the same two slaves. The wounds were 
putrid, and sent forth a rank smell ; and he afterwards saw them* 
both carried out, tied up in mnts, to the burial-ground. 

‘ Our informants in the above cases of cruelty have expressed 
their readiness to appear as witnesses of their truth, either in a 
court of justice, or before a magistrate, or before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, whenever they shall be called upon to 
do so. 

‘ But.it will perhaps be said, that such atrocities as these could 
never have been permitted, but must have met with condign punish- 
ment, had they been made known to the local authorities at the 
time. The statements we are now about to submit to our reader* 
will probably convince them that such a course would have led to 
no beneficial results a a respected the slaves, seeing bow often it 
issued in imptinity to the guilty, in inconvenience to those who at- 
tempted to bring them to punishment, and in aggravated misery to 
the sufferer, The instances are drawn from the official records of - 
the colony. • 
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Ollier, or Lailette, the proprietor of the girl Virginie, has only 
inflicted the punishments which belong to the authority of masters, 
in flogging and chaining the said Virginic, who had been guilty of 
running -away, yet, according to the police report, it is implied 
there had been excess *we order that the said YTrginie, placed in 
the hospital at her master’s expense, shall be given back to 
him, along with the chains to which she had been attached \ and 
that he be charged to treat her as a father, (en ju re tie familh'f 

. ' The sentence, justifying the conduct of her master, and im- 

pugning that of the police, was forthwith reported, with all tl»e pre- 
cis proceedings, to Sir R. Farquhar, then the Governor.’ 

* The Case of the tfegro Man Azor, 

' The proa's verbal in this case, signed by 1). Virieux, first as- 
sistant of police, states, that Azor, belonging to Madame Michel, 
had, on a Sunday, without leave from hit> mistress, gone to see a 
fide called Yamee (annually observed by such slaves as were natives 
of India) ; that on Monday morning he had returned to his mistress, 
who put him in chains ; hut that at four o’clock lie had escaped, nnd 
came to the police- office, to complain of having been chained un- 
justly, and to request that he might be relict ed from them. 
The chains (which, it appeared, weighed thirty and a quarter 
pounds English) were taken off by order of the chief commissary of 
police. 

‘ Azor’s case having been submitted to the Court of First In- 
stance, by the Attorney-General, Virieux, on the full of October, 
lH'21, the judgment of that Court was given ; and first that of M. 
Fortulis : “ Having considered,” lie says, ,f the proofs vrrbat, &c,, 
and the weight of chains, including tlu* collar and fetter, put upon 
*Azor, twenty-eight pounds,* (French,) and having also considered 
that Azor has not been corrected bv his mistress, and that he has no 
complaint to make of her, but that, in punishing him for having 
absented himself from his work, she had limited that punishment to 
putting upon him chains, of which the weight was not excessive, 
that punishment being authorised by the law ; — and since no one 
has a right to use the liberty of taking off from a negro the chains 
which his master may put ujxjn him, without the order of the pro- 
per authority, I require that Azor be forthwith sent back to bis 
mistress, with the chains which have been taken off him ; and that 
the police be forbidden to allow itself to relieve a black from his 
chains, until the tome be ordered by the competent authority.” 

‘ The president of the Court, Lefebvre, concurred in the sentence 


* The largest weight allow’ed by Sir Lowry Cple’s new law, (pawed 
Hoc. 13, 1826,) was six pounds * and ten pounds is the usual weight of 
double irons in England for felons, the very highest being fourteen 
pounds. 
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of his associate, adding, that " the punishment of the 1 domestic 
chain belongs to masters, agreeably to the colonial laws and regula- 
tions,- and no one has a right to interfere in this domestic discipline, 
so long as there is no excess, which there is not in this ckfce j and 
that it concerns the public order that .masters should not be hin- 
dered in the exercise of this right of "discipline. We order,” he 
adds, “ that Azor be replaced in the chains to which he had been 
subjected by his mistress, and sent back to her domicile and disci- 
pline, she being enjoined to treat him with parental care,* (en bon 
jure de famille.)" 

f The Case of the Negro Man Pedro , 

: * This man, a slave, belonging to*a Mr. Christin, a planter of the 
district of Moka, presented himself on the 7th of January, 1818, to 
General Hall, at his residence of lleduit. He had been suspected 
by his master of having given information of some new slaves that 
had been smuggled into his plantation, and he now related various 
particulars of cruel treatment which he had been made to undergo. 
Happening accidentally to tread on a young duckling, and crush it 
to death, he had been tied up and punished with 100 lashes. His 
master had also suspended him for a time with a rope by the neck, 
^lettinp him down before he was quite dead, though nearly strangled. 
$?His food was insufficient and of bad quality, being a pound and a 
half of sweet potatoes a day, an allowance totally inadequate to the 
spstentation of one w ho had to work hard like him, and who had no 
respite from labour On Sundays or other days. Pedro’s statement was 
corroborated by his personal appearance. He seemed hardly to 
have strength to tell his tale ; round his neck the mark of a cord 
was visible j and his body* from his shoulders to his legs, w T as all 
over wounds and sores. 

, * A surgeon, M. Bertin, who was made to examine Pedro on the 
same day on which he presented himself, bore the 'following testi- 
mony to bis state at that time. He found Pedro lying at length on 
the floor, explaining of a great pain in the lower extremities of 
his belly, without, however, having in that part any external marks 
of violence ; but M. Bertin found two remarkable sores, which he 

* discribes, on the buttocks, aud many contusions and erosions, and 
s%hter rents of the skin on other parts of the body, from the nape 
dTtbe'neck downwards. And M. Lavergne, th«j surgeon of the po-» 
lice* who saw Ifim on the 8th, stated in a legal proc& verbal, that 

* know not whether this lady be the earn t Msdatoe Michel living 
ai tbfcGrnnd River; of Port, Louis, of whom one of ou^informants testifies 
thu he owe saw, at her residence, seven negfoea with their necks fas- 

kind of wooden pillory, while their feet and toes just' touched 

and that in this perpendicular position, nearly suspended by 
« tbtfnwitf they were kept for several nights, being af the same pine mod* 
[ tylforiidunng the day as usual. * • • 
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he recognised the marks of strong pressure round the net k, as 
though by a strong cord ; and that there were two serious wounds 
of considerable depth, and of about four inches broad, on the but- 
tocks, and two others in the middle of the thigh $ adding, that it 
was urgent to send him to the hospital to avoid a locked jaw. 

* Both these statements, of which only the substance is here' 
given, were extracted from the minutes of the Court, before which 
the case afterwards was brought, countersigned by Mr. Husson the 
registrar. 

* Nothing was produced to rebut this evidence, excepting the ex- 
culpatory statements of Mr. Christin himself, and his sou, the. pur- 
port of which was, that the pressure round the neck arose from un 
iron collar, and that only twenty-live lashes lmd been indicted on 
Pedro. On being further questioned, the elder Christin was forced 
to admit that he had given two twenty -fives nearly together ; but he 
gave no farther explanation respecting the pressure round the neck, 
which could only be adequately accounted for in the way Pedro bad 
explained it. 

* The sentence pronounced in this case by M. Lefebvre, the Pre- 
sident of the Court, on the -Mb of January, lblH, was, lhatjMr. 
Christin, ompaying the medical expenses of Pedro's treatment in the 
hospital, should be discharged, and enjoined, in future, to use * 
greater moderation and humanity towards him. 

' The sentence does not expressly order Pedro to be returned into 
his power j but, as the contrary was not ordered, such must have 
been the inevitable effect of it. 

f The Cane of Antoine, a Male Stove. 

'This slave was the property of a widow ladv, a Madame 
Ozughree. Her *on, named De-ire O/ughree, a young man of 
about twenty years of age, was accused of having loaded a gun 
with shot, and placing Antoine a few yards from him, fired at him," 
but from his being a bad marksman did him no material harm.. 
The case, having been referred to the Attorney-General for prosecu- 
tion, was tried before the Court of First Instance on the filth of 
June, 1818. The Attorney-! General, M. Pepin, in a report which 
he officially madftof the trial; in a letter of the 25th of June fol- 
lowing, coolly rSarked, "that young Ozughree wjtt not right in 
firing off a gun at this 9lave - t for, although it did not occasion any 
wounffs, yet the consequence might have been fatal/* He goes on 
to state, that he, the Attorney-General, though the gun had been 
loaded v*th shot, yet taking into his consideration the absence of 
all criminal intention on the part of Ozughree, and the state of In- 
discipline of the black, (a fact which apj>ears to have stood on the 
hare assertion of the accused, and was not in proof,) had only ns-' 
quired of^he Court, “that Desirt* Ozughree should be strictly 
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charged not to tarry himself again to such lengths, under pain of a 
greater punishment, and that Antoine shoukLbe given .back to 
Madume Ozughree.” • .*• * 

f The sentence of the Court, signed by its President, Lefebvrc, 
followed the lenient suggestions of the Attorney-General, and was 
in the following extraordinary terms : “ Considering that Ozughree 
had no criminal intention, and that he has even reproached himself 
that the act had no unfortunate result for Antoine, who was in -a 
state of indiscipline j* and rendering justice to the conclusions of 
the Attorney-General : — we forbid to M. Desire Ozughree to be 
guilty of a repetition of such conduct, and require him to employ 
means of repression to his blacks in conformity with the laws ; and 
We therefore order that Antoine shall be given back to his mistress, 
charging her to treat him properly in the manner of a father of a 
family.” 

< Thus was disposed of this wilful and wanton outrage, which, m 
England, under Lord Ellenborough’s Act, might have cost Ozughree 
his life. 

* Case of Le Cotte , a Man Slave . 

'This man was the slave of a person named Noel Bastel, in the 
district of Moka. Having absconded on account, as he alleged, ol 
hard treatment, he was seized, aud Bastel, with his own hand, in- 
flicted upon him between 200 and 300 lashes, and then cut nfl his 
right ear, which it was further affirmed he forced him to eat ami 
swallow. The only point in this ease which was disputed, was the 
eating of the ear. The fact was strenuously affirmed by the slate. 
But Bastel, who admitted the lashes, and the cutting off of the car, , 
‘affirmed nevertheless, that what he had given the man to eat, 
telling him it was his ear, was not in reality his ear, but a bit of 
leather from the sole of his own shoe, which he had substituted. 
He did not, however, deny that he had led the man to believe that it 
was his ow n ear, (who, by the way, could hardly have mistaken it,) 
and such was also the belief of the other slaves' who were specta- 
tors of the transaction. In point of turpitude it was not very 
material which version of the story was the true one. It was fur- 
ther in ptoof, that, after all this had been inflicted on Le Cotte, he 
■was put in chains by his muster. 

' The castf was tried before the Court of Fiwt Instance. All that 
the substitute of the Attorney-General dem^ped in his conclusion, 
■was, that Bastel should be deprived of the means of committing 
similar acts, by rendering him incapable of holding any slave pro- 
perty forthe future } and in the propriety of this sentence, one of the 

* Did not this very circumstance undeniably prove that he had 
a criminal intention? He regretted he had not killed* or, WOUltded 
Antoine. . * ^ 
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judges concurred. But he was overruled by the other judge". 4 and 
the Judgment was merely, that the sufferer, Le Cotte, should be 
corag^^di to the Government. 

* The Case of Edward, a Man Slate . 

'This man, who had been very recently imported, was, on the 
11th of October, 1818, severely punished by his mistress named 
Marianne- Being found in the streets by the police, lie was, on 
the 16th, sent to the hospital, nnd on the he died of a locked 
jaw. A surgeon, describing his state on the day he died, says, u He 
cannot remain in a recumbent posture, but stands in a half-bent 
position, leaning forward ; lie appears much redact'd in strength, 
with large drops of sweat on the forehead and the chief medical 
officer of the island certified his death in the following terms : 
** The slave Edward died in the civil hospital on the tf^d instant of 
tetanus, following from a punishment as reported." “ He also ap- 
peared," it was stated in the report of one of the surgeons, <f to be a 
new slave." 

f No criminal proceedings appear to have been taken in this 
case. 

.. ‘ The Case of Auguste, a Creole Slave. 

e Auguste belonged to M. Jean Louis I)iott, of the district of 
River Uempart. On the VSGtli of March, 1 S 1 7, he was sent to a dis- 
tance to fetch some water, and, staying longer than was thought 
right, Uiott ordered the driver, Louis, to seize and flog him. Au- 
guste was accordingly flogged from the shoulders down to the 
breech, both back and buttocks, and then, with a pair of pincers, 
seven of his teeth were, by the driver, either torn out or broken in 
his head, three from the lower and four from the upper jaw. After 
this, Auguste was sent to work ; but, not being able to bend his 
back, from the seventy of his recent punishment, he contrived next 
day to quit the plantation, hut was soon picked up by some one, and 
s taken to Mr. Stokes, the civil commandant of the district, who 
called in M. Vigoreux, the civil commissary, to his assistance. They 
sent for M. I. Henau, a surgeon, to examine Auguste ; and a proch 
verbal was drawn up and signed by him. and the two magistrates, 
purporting that they found, 41 throughout the whole extent of the 
back and Buttocks, longitudinal sores in a healing state, which the 
black stated to have been occasioned by the strokes of a whip, raid 
which, %>m Jthe nature of the marks, appeared probable. Tbe black, 
besides, however, had shown the places where seven of his teeth 
had, os he asserted, either been wrenched out or broken in bis head.” 

* Tbe case was brought before the Court by tbe Attorney-General. 


• The courts are, composed of several judges, who exercise the double 
functions of judge and jury. 
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Diott admitted that he had caused Auguste to be flogged by the 
driver, and lie also admitted that the driver bad torn the teeth nut 
of the boy’s head ; but then he said, that Louis had dot# so, not by 
his orders, but by those of his father. On inquiry, ftovircver, it was 
found that the father had been dead a year. • In short, this was ob- 
viously a mere pretence for evading the charge, he having been the 
person who, in reality, had ordered the whole punishment, standing 
to see every part of it executed. 

* On the 22d May, 1817, the Judge, Mr. Christie, pronounced 
the judgment of the Court on Diott in the following remarkable 
terms : 

* f< Considering that humanity carries the father of every family 
to interest himself in the happiness of his children, his apprenti<c-, 
or his slaves, in short, of all depending upon him, the law has con- 
fided to him the power of punishing them for their fuults or di-obe- 
dience, without, however, exceeding the bounds of a just modeu- 
tion j whence it follows, that all chastisement of an excessive nature 
inflicted on those whom it is his duty, no less than his interest, to 
protect and cherish, degenerates into cruelty that requires to be re- 
pressed by the magistrate \ 

‘ “ Considering that it results from the information taken in this 
case, that Auguste, slave of Jean Louis Diott, has had seven ot In*, 
teeth torn out by pincers, or broken in his head, by Louis the com- 
mandeur (driver) of the said Diott, acting under the orders, as \u- 
rguste still insists on asserting, of his said master j and that this lat- 
ter only excuses himself from so barbarous an action by throwing 
the atrocity of the action on his late father j 

' Considering that it is proved that the said Auguste has had 
flesh torn from the shoulders to the breech, by a punishment wlu« ii* 
the said Diott admits, by means of his driver-Louis, to have in- 
flicted within the last few days on Auguste*} 

* "Influenced by these motives, we request that the civilcom- 
missary of the district may carry a particular yratchfulncss on tin- 
conduct of the said Diott towards his slaves Mineral j and that, 
to Auguste in particular, he is required to sell him within a fortnight 
from the signification of the present order at the bar of this tribunal. ' 

* So that, by this iniquitous sentence/ was Diott allowed to receive 
the full price of his maltreated slave, while the poor slave was to he 
sold to some one who might be the instrument of Diott’s vengeance 
upon him. Diott sustained no other punishment than this, either m 
purse or in person, heinous and indefensible as had been his conduct. 

% 

* Vase of Two Negro Boys . 

* Colonel Barclay had been sent to seize stjjuie new negroes on the 
•estate of a Mr. Carscnac. In a report of his proceedings, dated the 
1 1th of June, 1818, is this passage, " 1 feel it a duty which I owe 
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M humanity to report, that, during my examination of the outhouses, 
I passed two boys, apparently from ten to twelve wars of age, who 
lmd been most severely Hogged. These wretched children were 
in0 't heaViiy chained by their necks, and were placed, with their 
faces near the ground, so as to expose their naked lacerated jiostc- 
riors to the sun. On expressing my horror at witnessing such cru- 
city, aud inquiring what crime they could possibly have committed, 

I was informed by Mr. Carsenac s nephew' that they had marooned,’ 
(runaway,) ' and set lire to » 01 m» sugarcane. The children ac- 
knowledged their having marooned. In consequence of my inter- 
lerence, they were removed into one of the buildings,* There is no 
I’ljuel to this tragedy. 

fuse of S< r<tphtnv, n Negress. 

Ibis negress belonged to a french woman named Rosette Bar- 
ker, residing at the entrance of Port Louis, As (iencral Hall was 

< tuning into that town, on the ‘2*2(1 of October, Isis, lie heard the 
most piercing shrieks, lie immediately leaped over the paling from 
which the sounds proceeded, and there he saw the negress ^eraphinc 
tied down Hat on her face with cords, her posteriors lompletely ex- 
j used, and a strong athleth negro lashing her with a cart-whip, 
which inflicted terrible furrows, while Rosette Barbicr stood by, and 
witnessed the punishment She claimed Seraphim* as her slav e, ami 
f< >hl the (lern ral that the punishment was inflicted at her desire : it 
was suspended on his interference. lie immediately wrote to the 

< hiet of the polite. Colonel Warren, and orders were given to Dr. 
Burke to vi«it the slavt, who was *vnt to tly polit e. Rosette Bar- 
hier rested lier deft nee on that clause m the ordinance which allowed 
masters, when, m their opinion, >!a\ es deserv ed it, to chum them, 
nr to flog them to the extent of thirty lashes ; and she had not ex- 

< ceded, she said, that extent. 'Flu* result in this cube is unknown. 
Leneral Hall was retailed soon after it hupjKMied. 

‘ We might add/ says the Kditor of the Anti-Slavery Rcjiorlor, 
to the above horrific details many others equalling, if not exceed- 
in':, even these in atrt»city; hut those we have given are probably 
-nllicient to satisfy our readers that, when we affirmed the impunity 
which, in the Mauritius, almost always followed crimes on the 
i art of masters towards their slaves, even wlun such crimes were 
proved, we proceeded on solid grounds. We could, however, go 
touch farther if we were to relate facts which we have heard from 
individuals on whose veracity we rely, and who have confidently 
.inured us of their truth, hut of yhit h we have l>cen unable to ob- 
tain the judicial records .Vver.il of these, which our informants 
"tatc to have occurred in 1S2‘2 and 1S'2>, exceed in horror any thing 
t'» which we have yet called the attention of the public" and, as 
they have given authority, should it become necessaiy, to use their 
names, we will advert to a few of them. 

Oriental HerubI, t'ol 20 . # 


.2 L 
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< j'hc first wo shall mention occurred in 1822. A man of the name 
of IV ter Cotry, living near Grand Port, having suspended a negro 
belonging to him under the arms, while his feet scarcely touched the 
ground, heat him most cruelly with a stick, and then, anointing the 
calves of his legs with fat, set dogs on to bite them. The poor crea- 
ture calling for water to assuage his thirst, urine was given to him. 
At last the monster Cotry **********. The slave expired 
under the operation. Cotry was taken up, but was allowed to 
escape from prison, and it was reported that he had destroyed him- 
self. He re-appeared, however, two years afterwards 3 but no notue 
was taken of his crime. 

‘ The daughter of one Bam et, a cooper, put to death a boy of the 
age of 14, who, she thought, had too tardily executed a commission 
she had given him. He was suspended somewhat after the manner 
of Cotry, and a large weight was placed on his head. He was then 
beaten with a split rattan till he expired. 

< A blacksmith, named Hocan, living near Grand Port, not tar 
from Cofry’s residence, had sent a slate on an errand to a distant e, 
which caused him a hot journey of twenty miles. On his return, 
being put to blow the bellows, he besought his master for some- 
thing to eat, as he had been fasting for nearly twenty-four hour*. 
Instead of supplying him with food, his master beat him with great 
violence, and with the blow of an iron bar laid open his skull and 
killed him. It was attempted to excuse or palliate this enormity, 
by saying that the slave died, or would have died, of hunger. 

• It. is of this same blacksmith, Rocan, living near Grand Port, 
that another informant testifies, that he saw one ot Rocan s slaves 
chained to the bellows, whom Rocan frequently struck with the 
hot iron drawn from the forge. The body of the poor slave un- 
covered with sears and wounds iutfieted in this manner. This vn 
in IH17. 

‘ A still more horrid tale remains to be told. A woman- ot c oine 
note, of the name of Xayle, living .it Placq, harboured a runaway 
negress on her plantation. The owner of the negress, hearing of it, 
went to the lesideuee of Madame Xay le, and demanded the runa- 
way. Madame Xayle, learning afterwards that the person who hid 
iu this ca^e given information to the owner, was a female slave of 
her own, proceeded to punish her. Ibis she did, lirst by tearing 
all the teeth out of her head ; next by cutting off her nose 3 and 
then her cars ; and last of all *** ** ** *** 3 under which last ope- 
ration ^lie expired. The slave was then buried. 

‘ A rumour of this horiid transaction having reached the inag^* 
trate of police, he took measures for luiv mg the grave examined. 
Madame Xayle being apprised of his intention, she and her two 
.sons employed the night in digging up the body of the murdered 
negress, which they burnt Uyinders, and, placing a dead pig in th e 
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grave, filled it up again. \\ hen ihe eommissarv of police, therefore, 
arrived, and proceeded to the place where he wa<= told the negro" s 
had been interred, he found, indeed, a grave of dimensions adequate 
to receive a human body •. but, on the earth being removed, the car- 
case of a pig was found there in-tead. Madame Nayle. being 
questioned on jhis extraordinary appearance, alleged that «ho was 
always in the habit of hurting *an h pigs as died from disease. 
{ 1 his, if true, was contrary to the tonal <aotom. whieh we* to burn 
them, to prevent their bung eaten by the negroes, who, in ease 
(had pigs were buried, would infalliblv dig tliem up and devour 
them.) Mu* was then a-hed t<* point out am othei grave of a pig, 
but this she could not do 1 ’hongh this affair was thus remlen d *•<> 
notorious, and the mam facts of tin* i ;oe weie douhted bv no one, 
Madame Nay le was not taken up vi:*nl news arrival pins was in 
1 that ho Majesty s ( 1)1111110 "iou< r s ot Inquiry were likely soon 
to arrive m the oland . though, fmm uuexpei ted delay s, thev did 
tint arrive lor -ome year after. V 1 1 w.o now hiotle and activity $ 
and the arrest of this woman vva- then ordered. Not a "hadow of 
doubt existed as to her guilt . but the judge** retu-ed to avail them- 
'Ives of a humane pimonm of the nrdmatn e t»f 17‘J.i, wlmh 
aithou-ed them to revolt to slave < v uhniee, when w lnt«* e\ idenc* 

' otild not In* obtained, and when rh.it of -’ave, was indispensable 
m the ends of ju-lne. Madame N i\!e, in n fore, atl< i bring dr- 
t lined m a kind of anomalon** "tan for "ome tune, in thr house of 
the keeper <jf the jnuon, win re her apartments were fitted up with 
i piano-forte and othei ornamental . t p| >« ndages, and where "lie 
freely received visitors a- her< tofore, was at h ngtli permitti d to go 
at large, and the ti an-artion sunk into oblivion. 

' Wo have heard of only one i a-e, o< ( urrit.g tiearlv about the 
*.11110 tunc with the last, wherein tin pt rpi 'rwtni of the i ruelty mot 
with the fate lie metited. du"t In tore the alarm uimiI In tie up- 
pro.n ij of the royal uimiiii**:iiiiii» hid i. a lied its height, a white 
man named Mam n e Prevost, at. mini. auellv murdered a female 
slave of hi", bv matigbng and unit : Lit 1 1 . In r ,n a nm*t brutal and 
atrocious manner. Tins oe< a-ion ot gain. rig credit with the Com- 
missioners and in England was eagerly i/ed The man was tried 
and executed. This angle exception from the < mrimon < uur»c of 
proceeding, it was doubtless hoped, being ream, would slier] a 
kind of lustre over the jud.eud administration ot the colony, would 
throw into the shade all fotmer delinquencies. and full) establish its 

character for humanity and ju-tn e. * 

* When the rumour of tin* internum ot < iownnnai* to -end out burn* 
nioMoners of Inquire to the < ape of < mod finpe r* .n fjed that eolonv in 
1 ^ 22 , it produced a similar Hle< t upon the < oivn niuent and < 'ourt ot .lus- 
fiee there. A \oiing man ot tin* name ot filieb.ird;, who hid aimed a 
s lav«* to he flogged till lie rxpmd under tin la-h, .\a- (ondai.ind and 
' M euted, with the obvious d.mjo of recommending th'.* autii'-i .t e ■* to 

2 L 2 
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* Long before reaching this point.of our progress, our readers must 
have been tired and disgusted with the details which we have been 
compelled to give. Wc can, however, assure them that we have not 
yet exhausted even a tithe of our materials. We have at this mo- 
ment before us, wholly untouched, the statements of upwards of 300 
individuals, who, without any preconcert or communication with 
each other, and without any wrong motive that can fairly be attri- 
buted to them, have, singly, and separately, yet with a unity of 
judgment and feeling which is most remarkable, borne a concur- 
rent testimony to the main features of that state of society which wc 
have now endea\ oured faintly to pourtray. The agreement of the-e 
parties would indeed be marvellous, on any other hypothesis than 
that of the uuijue.stionable prominency of the fact* of the can', 
and the truth and accuracy of our representations of them. 
Such a flood of light was never before poured, wc believe, on any 
similar inquiry , and, wlnle it ImnMies all doubt from our own numb, 
it leaves us no ilioice as to the duty of fully exposing the ea*e to 
the view of (lie Parliament and people of this country. We are 
under the necessity, however, ot setting narrow bounds to this pre- 
liminary statement, and we shall now merely observe that the 
parties fiom whom we obtanud our information, are ready to he 
produced, whenever we are authoritatively called upon to prodm e 
them. At present, we shall abstain from harrowing lip the feelings 
of our rcadcis, by farther instances of individual or judicial atrixity, 
and content ouisolves with exhibiting a tew specimens of the lan- 
guage which the mimeious witnesses, to whom we have alhahii. 
employ, in conveying the impression made on their minds by their 
experience of the slavery existing in the Mauritius • and we vouc.li 
for their being fair samples of the entire mass. * 

‘ No. 5. “ I conceive that the slaves are treated more like brutes* 
than any thing else. They are not in any instance whatever heated 
as human beings. You could not make a brute happy in the way 
they aie treated.” 

the good opinion of his Majestv’* ('ommis'-ioncr*, and of the (iovernment 
nt home. This wav the first instance known at the Cape of a slave-owner 
being capitally puni-hed lor the inuiderot his slave, notwithstanding that 
numerous instances had occurred ot a much more aggravated character 
than Ciheimrdt’s, who, though highly .criminal, does not appear to have 
really aimed at the life of the victim. (.Ihehardt died very penitently, 
acknowledging the justice of his sentence, hut said to a clergyman who 
attended him m his la*t moments, and who related the circumstances li * 
the w ritor of this note, that he fell a victim to the influence of a detestable 
and demoralising system ; adding most truly , 4 Slavery is a hail and ewi 
system, Sr ; if ts even worse for the master than the slave.' — hi). 

* * Almost all the witnesses we aie about to cite here are persons be- 
longing to the lower classes, and therefore themselves accustomed to 
labour and pi nation Not only were their opportunities of observation 
greater on this account ; hut their estimate of the parallel condition to 
their own which they were contemplating, likely to be more just. 
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* Xo. 6. “ Badly off as main arc in this place, (Salford,) the 
c 1a\ es are far worst;. I never siw any tiling so wretched." 

‘ No. ‘26. “ r i here cannot be a lower state of degradation than that 
to which the slave* 5 are* reduced in the Mauritius. * 

1 No. *2/. “ II I were used as some of the slaves are mod, I would 
sooner die than live. .Sometimes they hill limn elves. I hme 
known instances of it. ’ 

4 “ 1 he slaves are more like dogs th m human beings. I 

never saw any people so wretched — never." 

‘ No. ‘28. “ '1'here is no <.ompari-on to be made bet\vr< n the state 
of the slaves and the most di-titTile m this lountrv. No man in 
England would Use a mad dog as bad as the slave-, are treated. 

‘No. Id. “ The siav es liav e (ertamly no know led^e of t omfort 
or happiness. They are the mo-t miserible. N un;s ,>n eailh, woi-o 
than the mo-t barbarous animals. \ wild anuii.il tan net out ot 
the reach of barharit y , they tannol. 

‘ No. ,V2. “ The slaves aie treated more like brutes than human 
beings." 

‘No. 60. “ I think the slave- are most miseiable. They are 
(juite starved. ’ • 

‘ No. 7 4. “ As a marned woman, I do not think it possible that 
the female slaves, treated as they are, could multiply fa-t." 

‘ No. S' 2 . “ 1 lie .slav es t u e no Tetter oil llun < attle, 1101 -o well 
used as many . ' 

‘No. 9‘2. ‘An Englishman could not In ar a iju.uftr ol the 
punishment or woik ot the -lave. ' 

‘No. 102. “ i hey are tin* most mi-< rable people upon earth." 

‘No. 108. “ I never saw human Ininas m this or any < ountry 
.so wretched. I have heard ot thur killing tlum-elves m <oii-c- 
ipieliee of the cruel treatment of then m t-n r-. 

‘No. lid. They are mostly -tamd, .mil are aitually 1 ulus'- ed 
out of their hvas." 

‘ N’q. 114. “1 have heard of .slave- killing them-elv <•- to esuipc 
from their cruel treatment. ’ 

‘No. T2 C 2. “ No one could u mpt me to be a slave. I would 
rather be the most miserable ot tree bunirs. ' 

‘ — “ The slaves are tre.ited more .is brutes tlian men. 

‘ Xo. 1‘26. “ The slave.- cannot he m a v\or-e state tliantliey arc. 
They are treated no bi tter than cattle." 

‘No. 138. “ I consider the slaves are in a most degraded state, 
and the conduct of the master-, 111 a moral point of view, worse 
than that of the slaves." 

‘ Xo. I 47. “ Their lives must lx? a burden. I should prefer death 
to living as they do.” 

* No. 169. “ The state of a plantation slave is as bad as trii«cry 
can be,” 

4 No. 171. “ I never met with any people so badly off as the 
blacks in the Isle of Trance.” 
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‘ No. '20b. "They are treated with the greatest barbarity.” 

* Nr>. *211. “ I am sure I could not use my dogs as the slaves ar< 
used." 

‘ No. I 2 , 24. “ The slave- are nio-t barbarously used. The masters 
seem to care no more about them than they do about a dog.” 

( No. ‘JoG. “ They are a thousand times worse off than any per- 
sons here. They are worse off than any people I ever saw.” 

* No. 2b'2. “ I would rather suffer death than be a slave.” 

‘ No. :UH. “ My opinion is, that the slave is one of the m<>it 
wreteludest creatures m exi-tewe.” 

‘ No. IVAJ. “ A slave is one of*the most miserable creatures that 
can he. lie is used wor-c than anv beast in England, or anv beast 
there. They treat their bea-ts much better than they do tliur 
slaves.” 

‘ Many also of the persons who-e wools we have cited, beside, 
thus expressing the genciul impression produced in their minds In 
the sight of Mauritius -laverv, were the eve-witnesses of acts of 
atrocity w huh they descnbe as equal in horror to almost anv tlmu. 
we have detailed above. W hat an aggregate of miser) must.thuv- 
• fore, have been (ondeiised within the narrow limits of this sn^lr 
trade which has been muted in Madagascar, and on the Aim >m 
continent, to supply tin* perpetual waste of hie caused by this mur- 
derous s)stem 1 

4 Here then,’ continues the \nti-Mav erv Smote, ‘ we exhibit om 
picture of the slavuv of the Mauutuis, whuli (treat Hntain h.i- 
not only endured for twenty, vears, hut has protected by its end 
and military power, and led and encouraged by its tiscal regula- 
tions j and we now solemnly eall upon the (iovernment and lie 
Parliament and the people of this immtrv to regard it with the at- 
tention vvlueh it deserves. 

4 lhit how has it come to pas?, it may he fairly asked, that tins 
ease should not have obtained pubheitv at an earlier period, and that 
no adequate means should have been hitherto adopted for drawn, „ r 
the attention of Parliament to a state of things so flagrant and out- 
rageous > \\ e shall abstain, tor tlie present, from entering at 

length on a iepl\ to this reasonable inquiry , but it may probnblv 
form, in no long time, the subject of grave discussion. Our reudt 
will remember, that in l.S'2<>, an attempt was made by j\lx. Buxton 
to lav bare this evil in all its bearings and dimensions, tf^ich led to 
the appointment of a C ommittee of the House of (Joiuiupns for in - 
vestigating the matter. The Committee, however, bad scared) 
entered on its labours when Parliament was prorogued ; and it ha- 
not since been renewed, partly through the frequent changes in hi- 
Majesty’s (iovernment, and their unwillingness to enter upon it, 
but chieHv, j>erhaps f through the severe illness which prevented 
Mr. Buxton from carrying his purposes on the subject into effect. 

‘ It seems, however, impossible to permit the Parliament and tin' 
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public to continue longer m ignoram o of ilu- fiighlful < ase. \\ o 
have therefore given an outline, and nothing more than an outline, 
of its general nature ; and, feeble as i- our icpresentatnm of its 
enormities, and inadequate ti- \\i‘ teel our-ilvc- to be to do full 
justice to the subject, and e.spei mil) to the d.ium of the unhappy 
\ietims of our supincncss and neglct t, we vet tnM that ^iic ll a ease 
will not be sulTerod to drop into oblivion, «>i, atii r hawng i \utcd a 
few passing expressions of regret or indignation, to leinain, like 
too nitiny similar c\po-ilion-, without investigation or lemedv. 

‘ It «cciib espei lall v to belong to tho-e who have administered 
the ifavernmnit ot tin* Mauritius at horn*, ,i> will as to 

show tlmt they are guiltless in this matii i , Mu b ot the inhuma- 
tion we have now brought toiwaid has been lone m tin* pus-is-mn 
of the Colonial IVpaituient, and atluHmn ha- b< i n tuipiently 
called to It. It w ill dmibth -s he made to appear what -tip- have 
been taken to remedy the evils < omplaim d ot. It we wete onlv to 
look to the tone oi our diplomatie < onimuiin atum , with 1'ram e 
and other Powers, on the -iihje» t ot tlx ;r slave Hade, we ought to 
feel it incumbent upon us to prove that we have mi* bated no 
means in our ow n poair, in < un-M< in v with oui in lit admoni- 
tions and remon-tram e- to them, and om own h eh pioh u>»ii" nt 
attachment to the mU tc - f -» ot hum nut) and ju-tn i , ot -cttifig b( fore 
them a jirai 1 u al e\ampb ot < tin n lit md w < II diu < I* d /«• d 

‘ Jn l\u hum* nt we i.mnot doubt tli.it man v will he tumid, espe- 
cially ai homo our ri-mg '-tale-men, who will f * < 1 them-* I v* -> im- 
peratively called upon not to -mb r sin h a sienna to i< -I mi the 
character ot tin- country a- mu-t follow the negle. t and impunity 
of such crimes ; involving,-*^ they do. tin 1 mi < ond’u f «d >> many 
public funi tioiiane-. and the* mi-ir\ and the muni r <»t -o many 
of our fellovv-subjec t-. 

‘To the Ilnhsh put, In at large, we would lilo w i- rem vv our 
appeal, and we would put it to tin n < on-< leiice-, win tie r tin y i an 
any longer sulmnt, not limit ly to lob rate, but to -uppori and til- 
courage such atrot lilt S . and wlmthir they do nut, in fa<t, 1 1 pp< *f t 
and encourage them when tln v < on-wine tlie -uj u whi<h i- the 
direct produce ot so ninth blood and w n t< In dm and .-till mop* 
when they even give it protection ag.uu-t sugar produced by tree 
labour. 

‘And w’e would, in conthi-ion, call on the tinny of the lam!, 
and more especially on those of them whuprofe-s a more thatitom- 
mon zeal for the glory ot (md, and the liappmes-, temporal and 
spiritual, of their fellow-creatures, to look at the case we have now 
exhibited, and to sav whether they can any longer refrain from 
lifting up their voices against this crying national iniquity. And 
kt no one lay the flattering unction to his soul, that he may inno- 
cently continue to look with indifference, and in silence on the ag- 
gravated evils of Colonial slavery, and leave the temporal and spin- 
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tual well-being of H'25,000 of our follow- beings and fellow-subject, 
to the tender mercies of tliose who profit by their stripes and their 
chains. Nor let it be imagined, for one moment, that, revolting to 
the List decree as is the picture we have now draw’ll of slavery in 
the Mauritius, it dilfers in it" principles and in its tendencies from 
that which pervades the whole either of our or of any other Euro- 
pean colonies. The system of negro slavery is radically and essen- 
tially the same wherever it prevails, and is only varied in some of 
its effects by peculiar and local circumstances. In Bahamas and 
Bermuda, for instance, the driving whip cannot be used as in the 
sugar islands. The W est Indies generally are much more remote 
from the slave markets than tin Mauritius, and are also more within 
the reach and observation of the mother country. But, allowing tor 
such accidental variations, and lor differences of soil, Nc., slavery 
is the same incurable evil m all of them. It is despotism and 
cruelty on tin* part of the master, or the master's delegates — misery 
and mortality on the part of the slaves— -evee^s of labour and scan- 
tiness of food — and a consequent waste of human life j a waste 
which, though in the W est Indies it may fall below' the Mauritius, 
is unparalleled in any other pail of the world.’ 


Son m.t o\ 'm vvkhv/ 

It if T. I'nni>U, 

Oh Slavery 1 thou art a hitter draught’ 

And twice act urscd is thy poison’d bowl, 

W hich taints with leprosy the white man’s soul 
Not less than his b) whom its dregs are quaff'd: 

The sr. \vi: sinks down, o’enome by cruel craft, 

Like beast of burden on the earth to roll , 

The mvsi'rr, though in luxury's lap he loll, 

Feels the foul venom, like a tankling shaft. 

Strike through his vein*. As if a demon laugh'd, 

He, laughing, treads his v ictim in the dust — 

The victim of his avarice, rage, or lust : 

But the poor prisoner’s moan the whirlwinds waft 
To heaven — not unavenged : the oppressor quakes 
With secret dread — and shakes the hell he makes ! 


• This sonnet is not nevv to most of our readers, having formerly 
appeared iu 4 The Oriental Herald* a? a contribution from the author to 
our pages, on his return from a slave colony. It forms, however, -o 
appropriate a sequel to the preceding article, that we need not apologize 
for its repetition here. 
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Ov Wednesday, Jan. ( 28, is*]*.), a most respectable and numerous 
meeting of bankers, merc hants, and other inliabitants of this town, 
assembled in the Court Room of the Borough Sessions House, pur- 
suant to a notice issued by the Ma\or, on tli<‘ requisition of one 
hundred and sixty of the most inlluent’.il persons mni»e< ted with 
the trade of the pmt. ‘ for the pm pose ot taking into consideration 
the best means of remount the restrictions imposed upon Com- 
merce by the present ( barter of the Hast India (ompin\. and of 
piovailing upon the Legislature to secure to tin* public all those 
benefits which a fre* commercial intercom se with India and ( Inna 
is capable of affording.’ 

At twelve o’clock, N'liiinns Romxsox, r.sq , the Major, en- 
tered the Court Room, attend* d bv -eveiul of the gentleun 11 who 
had been engaged m the prejurutmv at ruii'M-ments (or the business 
of the dav, and, having taken his s, ,u ou the b mb, -In >rt 1\ after- 
wards ro-e and -aid. that, hav mg* uuiu'd a re (position, most nume- 
rously and respec tnblv s.^md, n-tpic-i Mig him to <a!i a meetine- of 
the inhabitants ot the tow n, tor the purpo-« nl oHMilcrm:' (lie* best 
means of removing the restrictions impost d bv the Last India ( «»m- 
p.mv’s ( hartei upon the ti.nle witli the I'a-t Indies and ( lima, arid 
being ready and anxious, as lie hopeil lie should be found at all 
limes, to the utime 1 of hi* mcaie . to advance the intents of his 
fellow-townsmen, he had, in compliance with that n (position, gladly 
issued the notice In whieh the present met tin- had been called to- 
gether. In order to place be foie them the precise bu-mrs> upon 
which they were now assembled, lie requested the town-clerk to 
read the recpusition and notice. these douuneiits having accord- 
ingly been read, 

Mr. (ti.ads ioxk rose and said, that tlie requisition wlm 1» had just 
been read by the worth) town-clerk, had informed the gentlemen 
whom he had the honour ot addressing, that the* great objec Is of 
their meeting were to oppose the renewal of the exc Iumw privilege's 
which the Hast India Company had so long enjojed , to obtain free 
access to, and free trade with, India, both with the coast and with 
the interior ; and also to open the trade with China. 1 hey had fre- 
quently met under the influence of conflicting opinions, each party 
impressed with their own views, and determined to oppose those of 
the other ; but, on the present occasion, he was happy to think that 
they would all be found in one mind, all desirous to promote the 
principles of free trade and ecpial rights, not only for their own par- 
ticular advantage as merchants of Liverpool, but for the benefit of 
the kingdom at large, of their fellow-subjects generally, and those 
ot the other outports. (Applause ») The noble Premier (the Duke 
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of Wellington) bad recently said, that he considered the settlement 
of a certain great question as necessary to the well-being, not only 
of the country generally, but of the inhabitants of the whole empire 
individually. Now, the question before the meeting was, in ]n< 
humble opinion, one of equal importance, and deserving equal con- 
sideration. Before, however, lie proceeded to trouble the mectm"- 
with the few observations which lie should think it his duty to sub- 
mit to them, prior to moving the resolution which he held in hi* 
hand, he should read the resolution for the information of the meet- 
ing. [Here Mr. (i. read the first resolution.] Such was the rt*o- 
lution which he should have the honour to submit to the meeting 
before he sat down. Ibis was the third time that he (Mr. (i i had 
had the honour to appear in the ranks of those who had been op- 
posed to the exclusive privileges of the Last India Company. I'ir-t, 
in the year 171*3, when the men bants and Inhabitants of LivcrjKn.l 
took the lield again-t that overgiown monopoly. At that period, 
they made Mime piogress, it is true, but it was of a very limit* d 
extent. '1 hey obtained permi-Mon to exjiort to India a limited 
quantity of good'-, hut, in so doing, they were routined to the s!i,p* 
of the Company, subjected to freights and charges imposed In tint 
bodv, and wen* allowed to make such export thiough the port ot 
London alone. '[ bus limited «md shackled, the outpoiti could only 
in a very trilling degree participate m tins extorted permission . tor 
such was tin* lorce ot prejudu e, such the power and influence ot th<- 
Company, that more could not, at that penod, be wrung from the 
legislature. It was tlien urged, among otliei reasons tor renewing 
the ( barter tor twenty-one years, tliTit the Company were at lli.it 
time m debt, and that they were entitled to that term to enable them 
to reduce the amount of their debt, which was then above dx mil- 
lions ; hut the debt, instead of being reduced at the end ot twenty’- 
one years, hud increased to above ivuntj millions ; it bad gone on 
increasing from that day to this, and it now amounted to a very urn* 
siderable sum. The second time was in the years 1813 and lM.t. 
when he had the honour to he deputed, along with his worthy friend, 
Mr. John Bourne, the then Mayor, and other gentlemen, to procud 
to London, in order to oppose the renewal of the exclusive privilege- 
which the East India Company had too long enjoyed. I here vu ' 
were met by deputations of merchants or manufacturers from every 
considerable town in the kingdom, with the chief magistrates of 
each at their head. lie hoped that the same plan, the same system, 
Would be adopted on the present occasion, and that th& deputation 
which might be sent from hence would have at their the duet 
magistrate of the town. The presence of the chief magistrate-* vs as 
found to give great weight and influence to the deputations, and 
considerably to promote the objects of the mission. Qu that occa- 
sion, certain farther concessions were made to the outports, Many 
of those concessions were made, too, in spite of the uctive opposition 
of the Company and their friends. The outports were then told. 
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that they had obtained a free trade to, and free intercourse with, 
India ; but, in his opinion, it was no better than delusion to say that 
they had obtained a free trade to India. They were denied all in- 
tercourse with the interior of that \ast continent. Thev were bum- 
pered by licences, the issuing of which depended on the will of the 
Court of Directors, subject, it was true, to the revision of the Board 
of Control. If they obtained permission to umi or reside in the 
interior of the country, they were not permitted to leave* the Presi- 
dencies without a special lieen-e, often rehn taut ly granted, in whit h 
the object of the journey was particular!) c\pre--cd 1 heir ships 
were limited to tonnage, and the\ were compelled to -end vessels of 
an inconvenient si/e. The owners of these vc--« Is we-rc answerable* 
for the number and leturn of their seamen, and compelled to ac- 
count for every one them, under lie.vv \ tines and penalties, eVcn 
if there happened to be the -lightest deviatmn, through t auses over 
which they could have no < ontroj, from eoemve regulation-. 1 he 
outports were aNo denied a full partu ipation in the import trade 
from the Ka«t, tertam ai tides of mipoit, -mb a- -ilk goods, having 
(though since abandoned) been ic-friettd to London for sale, and 
obliged to he forwarded thither for that purpn* e. though imported at 
Liverpool, as if Liverpool wa- miworthv of that < onlieleiK e which 
London obtained In -liort, lh« ir hand- weie tied, their feet were 
-hackled, and every -tep vvh.di tliev took w.i- attended with diffi- 
culty and expense. 1 In* vvonch r v\a-, how. rr-trntrd a- the trade 
ha- hten, the ouipoit- had c outlived to carry it on at all to advan- 
tage. That they had done* ■ o, bnlh with *uc<e-s and with profit, was 
a striking in-tanee of the* ciu-rg) and < nt«-i pri-»* of the' Briti-h mcr- 
i bants ; and the extent to vvh.e h the private- trade to India was now 
carried, might -e*rvc to -how the -till greater extent to which it 
might be carried, were- the nit* ie»»ur-e- with the ha-t unr« -trie*tc*<I 
and free. >mic h were .i few ot tin* ddlieultie- with whi< li the out- 
ports had to i ontend m the r tialhc. with India. Hi- lucnds who 
would follow him would point out other- ujuallv oppressive; and, 
as they were more eonipcte-nt to the ta-k than In', place- tin- Mibjeet 
in a detailed and striking point of view before* the- meeting ; but, 
being impressed mi the* manner which he* bad -tal»d, lie thought 
that lie should have been wanting in his duty, both to the town at 
large and to him-elf, if he had refrained from communuating what 
he \va$ now relating to the meeting. How the- ditlic ultu-H which lie 
had enumerated w-ere to be overcome, was the epicstion that they had 
now to consider. Those disunities were certainly great ; but he 
trusted, and strongly felt, that, by proper exertion, they must and 
should be overcome. He was persuaded that, if the country felt, as 
he trusted it would feel, the importance of this great question, and 
united simultaneously for the promotion and support ot the obje< t 
they had in view, they would succeed, in spite* ot the |>owerful re- 
C istance of the East India Company. (Applause.) He was sj»eak- 
tog not merely of the Directors of the Company, hut of that body 
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whose personal interests were involved in its affairs, and by whom 
those Directors were appointed : that body consisted of soldiers, val- 
ors, merchants, bankers, brokers, and civilians 3 of men, women, and 
children, who, by the most extraordinary anomaly which this world 
ever produced, were intrusted with the political management of the 
government of a great empire, the population of which consisted of 
four times that of the rest of the British empire. But could it be 
beheved that men who had not been accustomed to affairs of state, 
who had not acquired, by experience and training, the qualifications 
requisite for duly and properly exacting the onerous and inti it ate 
duties of government could it be believed that these men, taken 
from till classes of life, were so competent to the proper care of the 
concerns of the great and numerous population which British India 
contains, as those experienced statesmen wlg> legitimately excru-ul 
the fmutious of government in this country 5 It did seem to ban 
the greatest anomaly in government which ever presented it-clt to 
the consideration of the human mind. But he would not enlarge 
upon this brain Ji of the subject in that place, impressed as he vv,o> 
with the eonvution, that what might he considered as the pohlaal 
part of the question mud shortly come under review in that aiei.a 
(the Legislature) where the whole question would have to he fully 
considered and determined, 'flic object of the present meeting was 
commercial, and not political. It was one which interested i."t 
merely the merchant, the shipowner, and the manufacturer, but tlu* 
agriculturist aNo. {Applause ) I lav mg thus stated to the meeting 
wliat he conceived to he the difficult^ which at present olMrtniul 
their’ intercourse with India, their object was to obtain their removal. 
At the time when the commercial monopoly of the East India ( om- 
pany was first conceded to them, it was sanctioned by the (ioverii; 
ment, because it was supposed to he absolutely necessary to do -o , 
for, at that period, capital was limited, and individuals were inca- 
pable of carrying 011 enterprises of such magnitude as the means <d 
a large body, when combined together, would enable them to exe- 
cute. The Company, therefore, in consociation of the risks which 
they ran — risks whic h were of less consequence to a body than the y 
would have been to individuals, received certain exclusive privilege-) 
for a limited period. These considerations were exhausted . the 
revived and limited periods having repeatedly expired, and the 
necessity for them having long since passed away, itw r as high time that 
those exclusive privileges should be abolished. Capital was now 
abundant, and tl»e enterprise of private individuals might be seen 
encompassing the globe, and forcing its way into every channel, and 
in every direction. The only difficulty now seemed to be, not to 
find capital, but markets for the consumption of the products of our 
industry, and fields sufficiently extensive for the enterprise of private 
traders. {Applause.) What reasons, then, had not Britith merchants 
to oppose the renewal’ of the Company’s exclusive privileges ? If 
the Company could compete with them, let them meet the private 
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trader^ with their united resources, let them try the experiment 
honourably, fairly, and openly • hut let them not heap up against 
the private trade those obstacles which their territorial po«se's*ions 
enabled them to raise, but from w.iioh their trade was free ; let them 
meet the contest fairly and honourably, -and the outports need not 
fear the result of the competition. (Lou, l ,h"'is ) If the country 
p nerally set their shoulders earnestly to the work, and insisted on the 
a rear object of ohtainina: aeeess to die interior of India, he did not 
despair ot success. British men hauls and manufacturers were, no 
doubt, anxious to find new vents for their products by the unre- 
stricted opening of India to then enterprise . but it was also to bo 
hoped, that their intercourse with the intci mr would improve the 
civilisation and moral feelings of the Natives, and that serial of 
the emel and sanguinary rites of their superstition, the mete mention 
ot w hirh was rev oltmg the feelings of humamtv , would, m process 
of time, be wholly extinguished. These, of tliemsi h <-s, \\<‘iv not < om- 
imrcial objects . but they were only a few of the advantages which 
might reasonably he e\pi i ted to Mow from an unre-tia ted mten our^e 
with India. By permitting Englishmen to re-ide .uni posse, > lands 
m the interior of India, the cultivation of her -tiplis would bo 
greatly extended, their quality improved, and additional funds thus 
i reated for the payment of our inumifuc lures, the demand and » on- 
gumption of them b.*m; onl\ hm.ted by the want of me ms for pay- 
ment. I lav line s ‘id tlm- min li on tin sn|> t -(tot India, In* would 
a\ a few wolds with r -qfit -nut t » » their present relations, for he 
v.as sorry to siy that none sin h at picsentVxjsted, Imt to, he hoped 
and trusted, their lmure relations with ( hin.i. I f <• n memhered, 
when in London with the deputation, m isl.t, jiist before the last 
renewal ot the < lurte r of the Last India < ompanv, they had an m- 
lerview with a vciy (list monished ‘talesman. 4n ihe < oui-e ot the* 
conversation, he took the opportunity of asking that gentleman how 
it happened that, the la'g.slatuie meaning’to giv e a monopolv of 
the trade with India only to the ( ompanv, that with ( Inna, an in- 
dependent empire, should have been included m their Charter ' The 
only explanation winch lie e oil’d give of that < i r< umstam e, was, 
that it was intended that they should have the exclusive trade to 
India, blit the fact ‘■u med at the same time to luv c cm ape d the 
parties who granted the privilege, that ( hina lav to the east of 
Hindustan. (Lau^hfei .) The\ bad been ro]J as one reason why 
the priv ilege should still be tonliued to the ( ompanv, that their 
'Oiporcargocs were ‘■o well acquainted with tin habits and regula- 
tions of the ( hinese Government, and the crews of their ship-, wi re 
m> well regulated, that it was ea-y to chec k any irregularity, and to 
prevent attempts at .smuggling. 'I he latter purpo-c was also stated 
to he more easily attainable by tin- employment of the large i -hips 
of the Company. But what was really the ca-e in these re^pe< ts J 
Bid they' not see ve-seN of all m/os, and from afl other countries, 
trading with ( hina, without difficulty, danger, or complaint, while 
( >urs alone were branded as «iich th.it it was m-e-.-iry to exclude 
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them from the ports of China I As one instance, in illustration of 
the injurious effects of this exclusive system, he might mention, that 
when the islands of New Shetland were first discovered, they were 
found to contain immense numbers of seals, whose skins were of 
a very peculiar and very valuable description. British and American 
vessels resorted thither, to pursue this lucrative brtinch of traffic. 
The Americans carried their skins directly to China, for the markets 
of which country they were peculiarly adapted ; but the British wore 
entirely excluded front all resort to so advantageous a market for 
the disposal of their goods, and were obliged to bring them to Eng- 
land, and dispose of them here as they best might, but to much less 
advantage. Other nations abo carried on, through various indirect 
and circuitous channels, a trade such as the Company would not 
even avail themselves of, whilst they excluded every other Britidi 
subject from doing so j and our laws admitted foreigners to load their 
ships in our ]*>rts for China, whilst we were compelled to look on, 
denied permission to do so, absolutely excluded and shut out , — v.is 
this, lie would ask, to he home and still submitted to ? If the trade 
to China were opened to-morrow, would it not be possible to <>b\ cate 
the dangers which it b pretended would be the consequence, bv tin* 
appointment of consuls, as they are appointed in other counfrn , - J 
who would represent the King of England with much greater (le- 
nity and effect than the supercargoes of the Company's ‘•Iujh 
now represent the twenty-four gentlemen of Eeadcnhall-stru t ! 
'Hu* Chinese wopld, undoubtedly, be better pleaded at tr.ulmi: 
directly with the Government and people of Great Britain 
than through a mere incorporated body of individuals. Tin 
would, no doubt, be infinitely better satisfied at the removal of sin h 
intervention, were they fully aware of the disadvantages with whuh 
it is attended. And.^o far from there being any danger from the’ 
alleged insubordination of the crews of private merchantmen, were 
there any such tendency, the means of keeping it in check would 
be still more effectual under such an arrangement, than any that are 
at the disposal of the ( ompany s agents. lVivate traders would not 
have men to spare for the purpose of sending them to risk offending 
the natives ; for, whilst the Company’s ships contain crews of 150 
men or more, they would each have but twenty or thirty, who 
w’ould he so fully occupied with their business that they would tind 
little or no time to enjoy theinselv es on shore as the Company’s 
seamen do. Tlie-e were the bugbears employed by the East India 
Company to prevent the opening of the trade to China. The ad- 
vantage's of such an opening would be immense and numerous , it 
would furnish a grenth -extended market for our production 5 , 
which now find their way thither through indirect channels, m 
limited quantity, and loaded with heavy charges and duties at every 
fctep ; it would edible us to import the productions of ‘China for 
our Own consumption and that of other countries ; it would employ 
a greatly mcrea* ed number of shipping, an improvement of winch 
that great national and important interest stands in much need at 
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ilif present time , and it would also employ a greater number uf 
seamen, a point of some importance, as, in case of war, this trade 
would furnish a mtK valuable supply of seamen for the manning of 
tht‘ Navy, who would rcall) be sailors, and not that nondescript hind 
< >t halt-seamen and half-landsmen, -uch as those of which the crews 
of the Company* ship? arc in a great part composed. There could 
f v no doubt that such a measure would be followed by a great re- 
da* lion in the price, and therefore increased consumption often, as 
well a? of the other products <>t tho<*e countries, and, consequently, 
lo stub an improvement in the revenue as would enable the (’han- 
nllorofthe Ev he. j uer to relieve the country of some portion of 
tli it internal dim t taxation which now weighed heav y on the ma- 
nufacturing, the agricultural, and the commercial interests, and, in- 
deed, all dns'Cs of the community. (.//>/ >l<uise.) lie had now 
pointed out a lew of the evils of the exclusive system of the East 
India ( ompanv, and enumerated some of the advantages which 
might be reasonably expec ted to remit fioin a contrary line of 
poliiy. If we put our shoulders to the work, and set an example 
to the rest of the kingdom, and if we followed it upAvilh energy and 
pi rmveiance, he wa* sure lie should not be deemed presumptuous 
m promising them complete and decisive success , we bad justice 
and common ^cii'C on our -idc, whilst the principle which guided us 
• oild neither be denied noi ro-o-urj on fair and honest grounds. 
( ( >*: tuuud oppluuv .) 'Ii. (iladstune concluded hr moving the 
resolution. 

Mr. \V. It ki unoxn sail, — I laving been, t may say, urged to second 
the resolution pioposed by Mr. ( i I.uNtone, 1 have pleasure in doing 
so , for, though I can unatlei tedly declare that I feel out of place, 
v-t it in gratifying to me to come forward m a cause in which my 
tnther laboured .so Iona, and with such unwearied ardour. The 
merchants ot Liverpool, with our worthy chief magistrate at their 
head, have, with a unanimity and /cal which is alike creditable to 
their sagacity and to their sense of justice, commenced a struggle, 
which will, I trust, continue unabated till this moiMroiis monopoly 
is overthrown, a monopoly winch has not only deprived the 
country so long of a trade which individual enterprise would have 
made productive, but will uNu entail upon it tin enormous and ac- 
cumulating debt, created by misrule and mismanagement, and still 
more by those cruel and desolating wars winch have disgraced the 
British name in India, — an accumulation of evils and enormities 
winch have only been permitted to continue because unknown to 
tlie British nation at large. In the efforts we are now making, we 
have the high gratification to fed. that, while we are promoting our 
true interests at home, we are also the advocates of millions m the 
k ist, to whom we owe a long arrear of ju-tice. It is not, Mr, ne- 
f '"'ar\ at this time of day to dwell .it .my L noth upon the tact, 
that unrestricted commerce the precursor and promoter of the 
bic- sings of civilisation and Christianity. 1 venture, therefore, to 
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hope, that our union and ardour this day will give a pledge of ih«. 
strenuous efforts we are determined to make, and secure a hearty 
concurrence in the resolution I have just had the honour to second. 
(Great Applause.) 

Mr. Chopper, on proposing the second resolution. said, — After th.» 
very able manner in which the business of this meeting has been 
opened, it would be a waste of its time to dwell upon the topn s 
which have already been spoken to. I shall,- therefore, read the re- 
solution which I shall propose, and then make some remarks upon 
it. (Mr. Cropper here read the second resolution, and then pro- 
ceeded.) In speaking of the increase of trade or commerce, we are 
accustomed to estimate it at so much per cent, j now the genual 
trade of Liverpool has increased about one hundred per cent, in tin* 
last twenty years. The import of cotton has increased one lnindn d 
per cent, in ten years j but one hundred per cent, is but an addition 
of one-fold, whilst in the export of plain calicoes to the Ea^t, we 
have an increase of ninety-three-fold in thirteen years ; and all tlih 
increase, notwithstanding all the orders and regulations of the ( < mi- 
puny, the direct object of which would seem to be the prevention 
of such increase, or, indeed, the suppression of the trade altogeth< r. 
The Company, indeed, seem to consider it as a criminal act f<> 1*‘ 
found trading in the interior of the country without their *pe. ul 
license, which is sulliciently proved by an edict of their own, dattd 
so lately as the end of 18*20. . Mr? Cropper then read the following 
order : # 

‘ Fort William, General Department, August 1, b- ,r > 

‘It hating come to the knowledge of Government, that Europ> ans 
arc in the habit of visiting the Upper Provinces, in the prosecution - f 
commercial speculations, or for the temporary purposes of disposing «f 
it rrstments of goods, without having obtained the previous permission of 
Got eminent to proceed to the interior, notice is hereby given, that ui- 
struetion.s will he issued to the magistrates of the several di&trnH 
bordering on the rivers, to stop oil Europeans, whether Britbh-bm a 
subjects or otherwise, and Americans, not being in the sen ice of 1>*' 
Majesty, or in the cit’d or military service or employment of il' 1 ' 
Honourable Company, who may be found in the interior, at a distance 
of ten miles fiom the Presidency, and unprovided with a passport. 

* Applications for passports arc to he made in writing to the Set ro- 
tary to Government in the General Department, and are to contain the 
following particulars : — 1st, the uame und occupation of the person ap- 
plying; 2d, the time of his arrival in India, and whether with or without 
a license from the Court of Directors ; 3d, the place or places to who h 
the individual may he desirous of proceeding ; and dth, the generality* ^ 
of his journey. 

4 By command of the Right Honourable the Vicy-President in Cotim .1 

4 C. LrSHIXGTON, 

4 Chief Set rotary In the (internment.’ 

Another order, as arbitrary and illiberal as the oue I have just 
read, was issued by the Company about the same time; this direct- 
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jug that a person, having had a license to reside in India, returning 
to England, should bring with him a certificate froth the Com- 
pany's servants abroad* that his conduct in India bad been to their 
sit ^faction, otherwise a license to return to India should not be 
granted to him. Thus, the Company, instead of increasing in 
knowledge and liberality by what was passing around them, instead 
of fostering the advantages which would accrue to themselves, to 
India, and to Great Britain, from the extension of trade and cotfi- 
incree, are actually becoming more exclusive, and uny. increase 
which has taken place has not been with their concurrence, but in 
-pite of them. The present export of cotton goods and twist, 
amounts to about ten millions of pounds, being, probably, about one- 
tenth part of the consumption of the United Kingdom, with u po- 
pulation of about twenty millions, whilst in India there is a popu- 
lation of about a hundred millions, and the quantity we supply 
them with can only be a very small part of their present consump- 
tion, though it is well known that we can furnish them with arti- 
< les of better fabric and at a cheaper rate limn that at which they 
can be manufactured in India itself. There has also been u large 
increase in our exports of hardware, ol metals, of earthenware, oud 
of woollens, to India, some of them 100, ‘200, or 3(H) percent.} 
hut the article of greatest importance is cotton goods, and hence 
the encouragement of the culture of cotton as an article ol export 
lrom thence is of first importance. The cotton of India is of very 
inferior quality, not from any fault ol the soil, b^t from the want 
of British skill and capitarbeing engaged in its culture. Egypt 
formerly produced a very iuferior species of cotton ; but how has it 
beui improved within these few years!— why may not the same 
improvement be effected in India? There is now grown, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta, cotton of so good a kind ns 
to prove, that nil that India wants to produce any quantity of that 
article, of the best quality, is the application of European skill and 
capital. (Applause.) At present, a large proportion of the cotton 
we consume is supplied to us by the Americans, and they, knowing 
onr dependence on them for three-fourths of our supply, do not 
hesitate to lay heavy duties on our manufactures, and enact prohi- 
bitory tariffs. But let us cultivate our own dominions, and show 
them wc are independent of them for any supply of cotton ,wc may 
require. ( immense applause. ) The same remarks apply to many 
other articles, which it i 9 not now necessary to enumerate. Jbrom 
what we have Open, then, of the extension of our trade with the 100 
millions of India, under all the restrictions and disadvantages to 
which we have been exposed, wc may form some idea of what 
would be the advantages of a trade with the c 250 millions of China. 
The* Chinese, as well as the Indians, wear cottons, and these have 
been sent to some, though not a great, extent from Calcutta to 
Canton, proving that they do not manufacture cheaper in China 
than in India. Tfiis country possesses peculiar advantages for the 
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trade with China ; we all know that trade consists of an interchange 
of productions, and England is in the habit, more than any other 
Country, of the extensive consumption of tea, a habit which has 
been gradually increasing through about two generations. Our 
consumption is now estimated at about thirty millions of pounds 
annually, whilst the annual consumption of the whole continent of 
Europe does not probably exceed four millions of pounds. We 
have, therefore, advantages which no other country possesses, for a 
trade with China, — wc make the cheapest cotton goods, and we 
consume the most tea. But great as our consumption of tea is, 
compared with other nations, it is little to what it would be if it 
were to be had on fair terms : wc are now paying more than 1(X> 
per cent, higher than the prices on the European continent. The 
consumption of tea for every individual in the United Kingdom is 
about twenty ounces annually, whilst that of aged paupers in the 
Liverpool Workhouse is fifty-two ounces each per annum. {Ap- 
plause.) That of the population of New South Wales, who have 
carried English habits with them, ‘about sixty-five ounces each per 
annum ; but the allowance to the nurses in our Workhouse is one 
hundred and four ounces per annum. Let us consider what our 
consumption would he, if we suppose such a state of things as 
may raise the British population to the condition of the nurses in 
the Liverpool Workhouse, or even that of the paupers in that esta- 
blishment. — (Layphter.) Well then, supposing this immense in- 
crease in the consumption of the country, the teas must lie paid for, 
and there is little difficulty in conceiving how this to be done, ‘dm e 
we can manufacture cotton and other goods much cheaper and bet- 
ter than they can do it for themselves, and we should thus have ~.’>o 
millions of consumers for our manufactures. Another article of uu; 
manufacture would also meet with the most extensive demand , the 
250 millions of people in China are all tea-drinkers, and they there- 
fore will want tea ware ; this is even now' shipping at Singapore for 
Canton, but it is impossible to Say to what extent there muy be a 
demand for it, provided we make it cheaper and better than they, if 
we are allowed an unrestricted intercourse with them. We know but 
little of the interior of China, but we have reason to suppose its po- 
pulation is farther advanced in civilisation and improvement than the 
Hindoos, and that the use of tea is extensive amongst them. From the 
1 immense population of that country, I can imagine no difficulty in 
finding a market sufficient for our goods to pay for what wc may 
want from them ; nay, it is probable that the wotit of a profitable 
market for returns, which now limits our trade with India, would 
do the same with China. But, happily, we may hope this trade 
will bring with it its remedy. We have known the beneficial dflects 
i tf the opening of a trade with 15 to 20 millions of people in Mexico 
arid. South America { but from this we can form but a fajnt idea of j 
;the opening of a free trade with, probably, SStf^mUions, heing not -| 
irverv for ’from half the nooulatiod 6f the fflobe. uossessim? a country ' 
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and climate exactly suited to the mutual exchange of productions 
the only true species of commerce. If wc trade with Enttpeuns* 
from the similarity of climate and productions, we meet with rivals 
at every step - f but in the East, we have no such disadvantage to 
contend with, for their habits, manners, climate, and productions, 
are different from our own, and there may trade be carried on to 
the best advantage.— {Applause.) U it not a remarkable circum- 
stance, then, that from all report to the extensive market thus of- 

• fered us, from all intercourse with these myriads of people, we have 

been- excluded by the monopoly of the East India Company ! 

( Great Applause .) '1 he vast increase of trade and employment 

which must be the consequence of unrestricted intercourse with 
the East, must improve the wages of labour and the protits of trade, 
and with them the condition of the people ; and in the improved 
jKJwer of consumption will be found a boundless market for the 
productions of those tropical countries. Another subject of very 
great importance, isjho improvement of the moral condition of the 
people of India, for whom so little has hitherto been done. We 
have the concurrent testimony of many whoiiave long resided in 
India, that the residence of Europeans is productive of this effect 
on the Natives around them $ and 1 am happy in believing that, even 
for the sake of their own interest, those who settle in India will do 
all* that lies in their power to promote the temporal and moral im- 
provement of the Native- of that hitherto neglected portion of our 
dominions. — (Applause.) Hut as tins is a sniffed which will be 
fully treated of by those who are better qualified to do justice to it, 

I shall not further trespass on the time of the meeting'than merely 
to propose the resolution. — (Great applause.) 

• Dr. Chompton made a few remarks on the importance of unani- 
mity in the proceedings of the meeting, and, with reference to an 
accidental error in one of the numcric.il statements made (but cor- 
rected) by Mr. Cropper, on the necessity that the resolutions of the 
meeting should go forth to the world without being weakened by 
any inaccuracies which might, in the least degree, be detrimental 
to the effect they were meant to produce. 

Mr. Cropper explained the manner in which the error In the 
statement made by him had arisen ; and with respect to the popu- 
lation ascribed by him to China, said, that he had seen the popula- 
tion of that country dcscril>ed as amounting to .300 millions $ and 
that it was well known* that the country was of immense extent and 
extremely populous, though Europeans hud hitherto possessed no 
means of ascertaining cither point with exactness. 

Dr. Crompton admitted that the explanation was satisfactory, 
and again commented on the importance of accuracy in all the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting. 

Mr. Hbnry Booth, in rising to support the second resolution, 
congratulated himself on the opportunity thus publicly afforded 
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him, of protecting against the further continuance of a system so 
full of evil both to this country and to India. Fortunately, in these 
realms, the public voice needed only to be firmly and unequivocally 
declared, to be duly attended to; and he could notior a moment 
doubt, “that when the true character and complexion of the Com- 
pany's monopoly was explained, and fully comprehended by the 
country, the extinction of that monopoly would follow. The East 
India Company was understood to consist of about five thousand 
individuals. Now, however insignificant a number five thousand 
might be, as compared with the twenty-three millions which com- 
posed the population of these kingdoms, or the hundred millions 
which constitute the population of British India, still there was 
something respectable in the number of five thousand ; even the 
term thousand carried with it the idea of magnitude and impor- 
tance ; — but what would be the feelings of most who heard him, 
when they were informed, that of the five thousand who constituted 
the East India Company,' more than four thousand nine hundred 
and fifty had actually no more to do with the management of the 
East India Company’s affairs, and have no more participation in the 
emolument and patronage which accrues from the mismanagnntnt 
of their vast concerns, than any individual in that assembly ! The 
thirty or forty Directors , with their immediate friends and con- 
nexions, usurped the whole patronage and profit : upon them, 
therefore, devolve^ the heavy responsibility attached to their pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Cropper had very properly adverted to the popula- 
tion of other countries, as supplying markets for our manufactures 
and compared it with that of India and China. The meeting would 
recollect how the recognition of the independence of the Republican 
States of South America was hailed by this country with general, 
satisfaction, as opening new markets for the products of our manu- 
facturing industry j but what is the population of these states, 
amounting to sonic six millions ; or the whole population of South 
America, amounting to about fifteen millions, compared with the 
114 millions of British India, and the 1GO or 20Q millions of the 
Chinese empire ? The people of India, too, it must be recollected, 
were not a nation of half-naked savages, — they were a quiet, 
shrewd, and rather a cunning nice, having already a taste for 
British manufactures, and being quite aware of the soundness of 
that maxim in political economy which avers, that it is, generally, 
the wisest course to obtain the commodities we want at the lowest 
(possible cost. Lopking, then, at the resources of these vast coun- 
tries, the fertility of their soil, and the richness of their climate— 
looking at the capabilities of this country— her manufacturing skill 
---her commercial capital and enterprise, it was not easy to set 
bounds to the mighty results which would follow a free commercial 
intercourse with the Eastern World. Even*Ireland, that unfortu- 
nate country, might now behold a gleam of lightln the darkness of 
fcer boriion the prospect was now before her, and, he trusted, 
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not for distant, when her hardy but overgrown population might 
find employment and subsistence: — when the people of £ inland 
should no longer view with fear and jealousy the importation of 
human beings from the sister island, as bringing with it a reduction 
of the wages of British labour, — but when they would be received 
with welcome, as helpmates in furnishing forth manufactures for 
the Indian markets $ — when even the calm aud calculating political 
economist shall view the rapid increase of our numbers without 
alarm or anxious foreboding — without being frightened from *hi$» 
propriety by a finger on the wall, pointing to the Malthusian theory. 
The English people were famed, and he belieVcd justly so, for the 
multiplicity of their benevolent institutions — for their promptness 
in coming forward to promote any scheme which had for its object 
the melioration, the comfort, or the well-being of society. Hut when 
was there an opportunity like the present } \\ hen was there scope 

for so much good to be achieved tor the human rac e, as might now 
be accomplished by the union of the whole people of these king- 
doms, to endeavour to promote the civilisation, improvement, and 
happiness of the vast population ot India, by means of the activity, 
enterprise, and consequent comfort and happiness of our own in- 
dustrious population > It had !>een \ery properly stated, that one 
of the prominent effects of a free commercial intercourse with India 
and China would be, to secure to the people of this country the pro- 
ducts of the East m greater quantities, of better quality, and at a 
cheaper rate; — and these were advantages to which, certainly, we 
were fairly and justly entitled. Mill, however, in his mind, the 
great and important results to which the attention of the public 
should be mainly directed, were tho-.e he had briefly alluded to, 
nainelv, the employment and subsistence of our active and indus- 
trious population: — with him,* the object was, not si^much that 
the rich man might have tea, as that the poor man might have bread. 
Mr. Booth concluded by seconding the resolution which Mr. Crop- 
per had moved. 

Mr. Ewart, in moving the third resolution, said, he could have 
wished that it had been intrusted to abler hands, and hoped, that 
the important matter with which it is replete might receive ample 
justice from some one more efficient, who might do him the honour 
of seconding what he had to propose. He then referred to the gra- 
tifying fact of increased demand for British manufactures, caused 
by thw/Mtefy partial opening of the trade, as contrasted with the 
gloom^ anticipations of the East India Directors, which must have 
been repeatedly urged when this question was last generally dis- 
cussed. It was held as an axiom, that the simple habits of the 
Natives were unchangeable, and, without referring to the taunts of 
speculative rashness, and even ignorance, with which the advo- 
cates of free tfjufc were then not uufrequently assailed, in the 
epurae of the discussions at the East India House, in the early part 
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of the year 3813, lie ventured to recal to the tweeting, that Mr. , 
' Grant, who had some right to make deductions as to the future 
from the past, stated, that * there could not be any greater increase 
of the exports, nor any increase of the sale of imported goods.’ 
He (Mr. Grant) called in aid of this position, forty years’ per- 
sonal observation, and proceded to say, * in spite of this array 
of facts and experience, the petitioners of different manufactur- 
ing towns of Great Britain wish to try the experiment of ex- 
porting their goods.' Such warnings were reiterated by many j 
the views of the merchants of the outports and manufacturers were 
held to be delusions, upon’ which disappointment and disaster 
must await. It is now proved with whom the delusion existed ; and 
* that the taste for the luxuries and comforts of life is limited only by 
the means of obtaining them, is a doctrine becoming as applicable 
to the Hindoo as to the Briton. The inference, therefore, is not 
unwarranted, that the removal of these restrictions will further pro- 
mote British commerce, and extend British manufacture ; and that 
the substitution of some more secure for the present precarious 
tenure by which property in the East is held by European settlers, 
would afford some inducement to the application of British capital, 
and the extension of British skill. The capability of this vast and 
varied territory for the abundant production of cotton wool has boon 
attested by authority entitled to every consideration $ and, in tins 
country, where the manufacture of this article employs so large a 
proportion of, its vast population, a varied source of supply of a raw 
material so vitally essential is a matter of permanent importance, 
while the main dependence fur it upon any one country involves 
most serious risk and apprehension. (Great applause.) 

Mr. llace Cukrik said, , that he only knew, at a very lute 
hour the night before, of the honour intended him, by a wish that* 
he should second the present resolution. It was not his intention 
to say any thing on the very interesting details relative to the (pies- • 
tion before the meeting, which had been already ably stated, and on 
the accuracy of which their value, as had been said, entirely de- 
pended. A few words he would say on the general principles of the 
measure which it was their object to attain. It was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance in favour of any measure, that its advocates could with 
confidence refer to the past in corroboration of the justice of their 
wishes. Mr. Ewart had just alluded to the gloomy predictions of 
the late Mr. Grant, the India Director^ond had shown how they had 
■ been refuted by experience since the partial opening of the trade, 
r * 1 But one important circumstance should be noticed. At that time, 
owing to the maritime supremacy of Great, Britain duriug the long 
preceding war, she had become almost the uncqntrolled mistress of 
a great portion of the trade of the world ; bu£ now, owing to the 
happy continuance of peace, other nations had burned their thoughts 
to commerce, and endeavoured to, emulate (Great Britain in ithe 
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career she Bad so successfully pursued. To further this, each country 
hegaij to adopt its own commercial regulations, and the effect of 
them was to restrict the trade of Great Britain, who was obliged to 
meet these changes by a relaxation of her navigation laws. Many 
classes found themselves sufferers, and especially that* numerous 
body, the shipowners, not exceeded by any class in enterprise, intel- 
ligence, and activity. They have complained reputedly of the hard- 
ship of their peculiar situation, and, iu the prosecution of their 
claims, have exhibited an extraordinary combination and concert, 
deserving of imitation. The present occasion furnishes them an 
admirable opportunity for joining the I’nanufacturor, the agricul- 
turist, and the landholder, with the zeal shown for their o\mi interest. 
Their combined exertions must be of essential '•on ice, and ulti- 
mately ensure their own as well a- the general object. Much stress 
bad been laid on the danger-* arising from colonisation ; but, in fact, 
the experiment had never been tried. It i-> well Known with what 
views Englishmen now go to India, — to make their fortunes and 
hurry home. They ha\e not the inducement to cultivate the affec- 
tions, and study the habits, and humour the pe< uliarities, of the Na- 
tives, which would present them -el v c**, could a man look upon In- 
dia as his second home. Indeed, the English did not appear before 
the Natives in the mod favourable v iew , judging from what passes 
at home, — be meant as tax-collectors. Had they the power of taking 
out their wives and children, and seeing their families and descend- 
ants sitting around them, how powerful would be the moral support 
which the British Empire iu India would receive ! A few words as 
to China. — Facts passing under our own eves prodiue the greatest 
impression. It has been said In Mr. Gladstone, that it was very 
mortifying that other nations ‘•h nil Id conic to Great Britain, load 
their vessels with her manufactures and proceed 1 reek to a very 
lucrative market in China. Now, tlmui;h well known to merchants, 
it might not be generally so, that tins very occurrence frequently 
took place in the port of Liverpool. Messrs. W. and J. Brown aud 
Co., one of the principal houses here, frequently received American 
vessels, which. loaded for ( hina. as stated. This was in it**™, suf- 
ficiently vexatious ; but on how absurd a ground was the restriction 
of the trade with China to the East India Company's vessch justi- 
fied,— viz., that, if other English colors were allowed to put their 
noses into the Celestial Empire, (all that sun foreigners were allowed 
to do,) they would be guilty of riot and disturbance, which would 
make the Hong merchants shut up their stores. But did the Ame- 
rican sailors behave ill ? and cannot English sailors and sujwrcargoes 
conduct themselv es equally well ; Be -ides, if any casual disturbance 
were ever to occur, self-interest would forgive it ; and, if the Chinese 
did meet with some unforeseen indignity, they would not allow that 
to prevent their'making a good sale of tea. Mr. Gladstone* had well 
said. that the present enterprise is one of serious magnitude not to 
be settled in months, or perhaps years. Those who embark in tt 
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imist, therefore, press firmly on y encouraged ojMDe past, and wi$h 
confidence for the future. On such an occasion, it was not ftr ‘any 
Inan to shrink back. No effort, however humble, w^H be useless ; 
and that idea must be his (Mr. Currie’s) apology for seconding the 
resolution. (Great applause.) 

Mr. Alston having read the fourth resolution, said, that it had 
already been so ably stated how blind and jealous the policy of the 
East India Company had been, that he could add little more upon 
that point. There was, however, one gratifying exception to the 
general principle of their exclusive government, as the culture of 
indigo had been of so little importance as to induce them to permit 
Europeans, by sufferance, to cultivate and manufacture it for a 
period of upwards of forty years, and which they had now done to 
such an extent as to produce upwards of two millions sterling in 
value, annually, superior in quality to all others, and nearly supply- 
ing the consumption of the world. Before Europeans undertook 
its manufacture. East India indigo was unsaleable in any foreign 
country, while it had been acknowledged by the Directors of the 
East India Company themselves, that it had not only in many can's 
been the means of doubling the value of the soil, but had been the 
precursor of good order, comfort, and civilisation wherever it was 
introduced. This solitary instance proves, therefore, what could be 
done by European intercourse in improving the moral as well as 
the agricultural powers of that great country ; and it was unne- 
cessary for him to dilate upon the importance and value of indigo 

* ‘to our manufactures, at a meeting in this county. But he was 
sorry to say, that in an article of still greater moment to our mami- 

■ facturers, the policy of the Company and the bigoted ignorance of 
the Natives have prevented benefits arising from the possession olj 
so extensive a territory, and made us depend upon foreign countries 
for our supply. At this moment three-fourths of the consumption 
of cotton wool in this kingdom is imported from the United States 
of America; while not one-thirtieth part of the quantity used is 
grown in India. And what is the cause of all this ? How does it 
>. happen, that with a country computed at nearly 600,000 square 
miles in geographical extent, with every variety of soil and climate, 
we cannot raise enough of good cotton to make us independent of 
foreign countries ? The answer is plain : the absurd and blighting 
principles and regulations of the Government there keep the Natives 
u from any intercourse with those who ship to Europe, and induce 
to be contented with the practices and systems pursued by 
a tbteir ancestors for , centuries back. It was a fearful consideration 
yf&at this country depended so much for the principal raw material 
of otir manufactures upon a country foreign to us, with which wc 
’ lately have been at war, afid which had the power, at any time, 

* of restricting our supply. Cotton wool is as essential to our exist- 
ence as a manufacturing nation, as the air we breathe Is to the 
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human body, and there tanas perhaps no point, either political or 
mercantile, in which this question could be viewed* more impor- 
tant than this, as it might affect our future supply, and make as 
Independent of America. The opening of free communication with 
the East would undoubtedly dispel all anxiety on the subject, and 
he could not help loo King here to the great advantages Liverpool, 
enjoyed, in our able and intelligent representative, Mr. Huskisson. 
There was no man iu the kingdom more competent, from his 
powerful mind and general principles, to sweep away the cobwebs 
of sophistry which might be opposed to us by the Company : 
and he concluded by expressing his entire confidence that the countiy, 
determined and united as he expected it would be, must at length 
carry the British flag into the ports of China, where it had been de-* 
graded and excluded, and that the (lag of monopoly and res trie- # 
tion would be -sunk in the Eastern seas, to, rise no more. — (Great 
applause .) 

Mr. Okmerod IIeyworih, in seconding the fourth resolution, 
said, that the objects the meeting was called to consider were the 
most important that could occupy their minds as commercial men, — 
the benefits that would follow from the allowance of a free trade to 
India and China. It was a subject of no small satisfaction to him 
to find that his fellow- townsmen were so ready to meet, and lend 
their aid, in order to hasten the arrival of *■» happy an era, both in 
a commercial and moral sense. a> that which would follow the un- 
restricted admission of liritndi enterprise, ingenuity, and industry, 
into India, and China. Such an admission would be attended with 
great blessings to Great Britain, and could not fail to be accom- 
panied by still greater blessings to the inhabitants of our Eastern 
possessions. The introduction British manufactures into India 
and China, and the increased cultivation and sale of the productions 
of those countries in Great Britain and elsewhere, could not fail to 
be mutually advantageous to nil ; it would also be a means of dis- 
seminating more widely the Word of God, and promoting the tem- 
poral and spiritual improvement of millions of their fellow- men. It 
was with the warmest sentiments of approval that lie seconded the . 
resolution. — (Applause. ) 

Mr. T. Littledale proposed the next resolution, and said, that 
os so much had been ably said in support of the previous resolu- 
tions, and so much remained to be said respecting those which 
were to follow, he would detain the meeting no longer than was re- 
quisite for the reading of the resolution he had the honour to propose* 

Mr. !)avid Hodgson seconded the resolution, and spoke nearly 
as follows : — In seconding the resolution which has just be read, 
little seems necessary for me to add beyond the cordial expression 
of my concurrence in the sentiments which it contains ; because, 
Sir^the evils and restrictions inseparable from monojady, and un- 
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fortunately so prominent in all our commerce 
already been most ably exposed by the gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me. One further illustration of the evils of that system, as 
more immediately connected with China, (consequently not out of 
place here,) I will, however, venture to bring forward, because, Sir, it 
appears to me strikingly to demonstrate the superiority of free trade . 
over monopoly. This illustration is afforded by a comparison of the 
growth and progress of the American intercourse with China, as 
contrasted with that of the East India Company $ and is so briefly 
and so clearly set forth in the space of one or two pages in an able 
report, printed last year by a body of our townsmen, the East 
India Association, that with your permission I will read a short ex- 
tract. [Mr. Hodgson here read an extract to show, that whilst in the 
short space of twenty- five years the American trade with China had 
increased 387 per cent., that of the Company had only increased 93 
per cent. 5 and that the Americans and other nations supplied every 
other country with tea at prices less than half of those to which tbe 
Company subjected tbe people of England.] I am aware, Sir, that 
a participation with the Americans in the direct trade with China 
will be denied to us by the Company whilst their Charter remains ; 
but, as my friend Mr. Henson will show to you, we are not under 
any obligation imposed by the Charter, bound to forego, even until 
that period, the advantages of an indirect and cheap supply of tea. 
But as this most important and interesting branch of the subject is 
about to be brought under your consideration by gentlemen by whom 
it will, I have no doubt, be ably developed, I will not anticipate, 
though I cannot withhold the expression of my entire confidence, 
should the measures about to be recommended be successfully pur- 
sued, measures which involve no less than the security to this king- 
dom of u supply of tea at the fctinental prices, that wc shall inn* 
mediately (if I may use a figure) place a hook in the nose 
of this Leviathan, which, for so long a period, has vexed and 
troubled our waters of commerce, by which we shall infallibly draw 
him to shore at the expiration of the ('barter, if we do not succeed 
sooner, and fix him on our land, a useful and stupendous monument 
of the iniquity, folly, and injustice of monopolies to future ages. 

. One observation more, Sir, and I have done. In that observation 
I think we shall all agree, that monopoly is only enlarged selfishness \ 

' but it remained for this enlightened age to discover that monopoly 
* always impoverishes, never enriches, a nation. Christianity forbids 
it ; because Christianity cannot be exclusive.' Its Divine Author 
has wisely and beneficently ordered, that whatever promotes the 
highest interests of society must ultimately promote their temporal 
benefit. In opening a free trade withlndiaand China, though com- 
mercial advantages be our avowed object, who i 9 there amongst us 
that would not bail the event as one fraught With blessings of the 
, highest magnitude j nothing short, in fact, of imparting to tens of 
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thousands 1 of human beings the infinite blessings of Christianity! 
fjpptdute.) '* 

Mr. ft. Benson rose to propose the sixth resolution, and said, 
with reference to the striking difference in the price of tea in this 
country and upon the Continent, that it was generally supposed that 
the proviso in the Act of Parliament intended to preserve an equality 
in tins respect, had been withdrawn at the last renewal of the Com- 
pany’s Charter; and it was very little known, that so late as 18$$ 
an Act had been passed which still recognised the wholesome regu- 
lation. In order to try the system, it had been lately thought 
desirable by some gentlemen of this town tu petition for a license 
to import teas from the Continent, in pursuant c of the Act of Par- 
liament passed in the reign of (ico. II. The petition recited, * That 
by the 11th sec. of the 18th Geo. II., cap. $(», in order, as the 
Legislature expressly declared, to keep the price of ica in the 
country upon an equality with the price in other neighbouring 
countries in Europe, it was enacted, that if the) neglect to keep 
the market supplied with a sufficient quantity of tea at reasonable 
prices, it should be lawful for the Coimni^sioners of the Treasury 
to grant licenses to any other person or persons to iirqiort tea into 
Great Britain from any parts of Europe, in like manner as herein 
before prescribed with respect to tea to be imported from any part 
of Europe by the Company.’ It seemed verv natural, that in the 
regulations respecting the trade in an article of stub general con- 
sumption, some pro\ision should be made by the Legislature in 
behalf of the public. He believed that the principle on which all t 
monopolies were granted, was the public advantage ultimately, 
though, in the first instance, that might seem neglected in favour 
of private individuals. 8o far b^v as the time of James I., this 
* principle_ seemed to actuate the nov eminent. A power to annul 
the Charter, if it should he found disadvantageous to the C rown, or 
the country, was reserved. The same power had been subsequently 
specified, especially under Geo. III. During the correspondence 
of the Company and their agents with Lord Melville, previously to 
the last renewal of the Charter, an attempt was covertly made to 
get rid of some of the restrictions on the exclusive privileges of the 
Company , but it was then expressly stated by the latter, that the 
trade should remain in the same condition as that in which it had 
been left by previous Acts of Parliament. From that’ time down 
to 18 l 2$, a period long subsequent to the last renewal of the Char- 
ter, that provision remained in force. It might he asked how it 
happdtied that that fact had never been mentioned before i The fact 
was, that up to 1793, the period at which the Continental trouble® 
^begati, almost all other nations had companies of their own, and the 
price of tea in England and upon the Continent was pretty nearly 
the same. Up to 177$ the uations on the Continent imported three- , 
fourths of the quantity of tea brought to Europe, and interfered * 
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materially with the profits of the East India Company. The smuggling 
of tea into this country was carried on to a great extent ; and the 
Company, in order to prevent it, induced the iGuverttment to lower 
the duties upon teas. In order to make up the deficiency in the 
revenue arising from this reduction, the window-tax was imposed, 
and thus it was to the East India Company that the country owed 
the imposition of so odious a tax as that upon the light of heaven. 
From that period, up to the general peace which followed the fall 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, the price of tea in England and upon the 
Continent did not materially differ ; it* was only within the last ten 
years that such a difference had appeared. Another remarkable 
fact, illustrative of the effects of the Company’s monopoly, was fur- 
nished by the tea trade with Canada. Previous to 1825, the Com- 
pany sent none of their ships to Canada, and, for ten years previous 
to that period, the C anadians received their annual supply of tea 
from the Americans, although they had previously done so from 
London j for as soon ns the Americans got free access to China, 
they supplied the Canadian markets with tea, and that at so much 
cheaper a rate, that those exports of tea from England ceased alto- 
gether. The Americans were thus able to drive their rivals out of 
the market, notwithstanding the heavy imposts fixed upon the arti- 
cle by their Congress. In a correspondence which occurred betweeu 
our Government and the Company, permission was demanded, from 
the latter, for the Canadian merchants to import teas direct from 
Chinn, or the Company were to send ships of their own direct from 
China. They chose the latter, and since then the Canadian^ have 
been bettor und more cheaply supplied with teas than any other Bri- 
tish subjects. lie mentioned this in illustration of the different 
prices demanded for tea according to the influence of the Company; 
in Canada, though burdened the Company’s heavy charges upon 
it, the inhabitants got their tea for 9 d. per pound less than was 
charged to their fellow-subjects elsewhere. The difference in the 
prices of tea in this country, and at Hamburgh and other places on 
rite Continent, was most striking. At Hamburgh the price of tea, 
free of duty, was Is. 3 per ll>., whilst at the Company’s sale the 
price was 3s. per lb. (Great applause.) Putting these facts toge- 
ther, the difference on the 30,000,000 of pounds forming the con- 
sumption of tea in England during 1828, was just 2,600, 000/., 
being the sum paid by this country more than it need pay if the 
importation of tea were allowed to British merchants as freely as it 
was allowed the Americans. (Applause.) From this enormous dif- 
ference in the price, they were naturally led to inquire how so 
aalutary a law, as that which provided for its equalisation, came , 
to be laid ujion the shelf. The application for a license, pre- 
..viously^nentioned, was answered by a letter from Mr. E. Walpole, ( 
-which he would take the liberty of reading ; it was dated August «; 
f $0, 1828: * 
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* Gentlemen,— I am desired bv Mr Goullmrnto acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of yourletter to the Duke of Wellington, inclosinga petition from the 
merchants (^Liverpool, requesting, for the reasons therein stated, that 
a license might be granted to them to import into this country, from 
Hamburgh, or some other continental port, a quantity of tea, uot ex- 
ceeding two millions of pounds weight; and I am to acquaint you, that 
the 18th Geo. II., cap. 26, on which the petitioners rely, was certainly, as 
they state, continued, by several Acts, hut was ultimately repealed by 
the 6th Geo. IV. cap: 105. sec. 90. The last Act which recognised it was 
the 3d Geo. IV. cap. *15. sec. 21, and that Act was expressly repealed 
by the 6th Geo. I\ . cap. 105. sec. 358. The provisions, therefore, on 
wnicli the petitioners call upon the Treasury to act, have been rej>ealed ; 
but in addition to this, the dth Geo. IV. cap. 80.* sec. 9, and lastly, the 
6th (ico. IV cap. 10/. sec. 52, expressly prohibits the importation of tea, 
unless from the place of its growth, ami by the Cast India Company, and 
into the port of London.* 

The provision was repealed in the Act termed the Customs Con- 
solidation Act, Gtb Geo. IV. cap. 105, an Act which was intended to 
get rid of a great deal of cumbrous rubbish ; but which, unfortunately, 
amongst the useless and mischievous enactments which it repealed, 
let slip that useful and salutary one. He then read the following 
preamble of the Act alluded to : 

* Whereas the laws of the Customs have become intricate, by reason of 
the ’great number of the Acts relating thereto, which have been passed 
through a long series of year? ; and whereas it is, therefore, highly expe- 
dient, for the interests of commerce and the ends of justice, uud also for 
affording convenience and facilitating to all persons who may he autho- 
rised to act in the execution thereof, that all the statutes now in force, 
relating to the Customs, should be repealed ; and that the purpose* for 
which they have, from time to time, been made, should be secured by new 

^enactments, exhibiting more perspicuously and compendiously the various 
'provisions contained in them.’ 

After reading such a preamble, it was natural to expect that such 
a regulation as that of the lbth Geo. II., certainly not a useless one, 
inasmuch as it preserved so many millions from imposition, would 
be re-established: and from chapter 107 th, passed the same day, 
and with the same preamble, that expectation was still further 
strengthened } but by it tea was only to be imported from the place 
where it was grown, to be brought into the London Docks, and to 
be imported by the East India Company, and thus the country wty 
left entirely at the mercy of the Company. Fortunately, however, 
this pto vision had been recognised long subsequently to the last re- 
newal of the Company’s Charter, and, therefore, it rested with the 
Legislature to retore that which had been so inadvertently withdrawn. 
They all knew how much cheaper tea was to be had at Hamburgh : 
to bring it there, the ships of the Americans, the Dutch, the Danes, 
and other people, Were to be employed, exclusively of the British; 
but it might be brought thehce in the boats of the British, and 
it was of the utmost importance to England that it should be so 
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brought, rather than remain in the hands of the monopolists. ( Great 
applause.) - 

Mr. Brocklebank seconded the resolutions His ; opinion was, 
that one condition of thclsxclnsive charter Of the East India Com- 
pany was, that the people of Great Britain should be supplied with 
tea at as cheap a rate as the people of any other country. He 
would rather that tea should be brought in cock-boats from Am- 
sterdam, Antwerp, and .Rotterdam, than that the great body of the 
people should be taxed for the exclusive benefit or a monopolizing 
Company, though the privilege of importing teas direct from China 
to Liverpool was certainly much preferable to this. lie hoped 
that the measures adopted by the meeting would lead *to so desira- 
ble a restilt. 

JVIr. S. Hope proposed the next resolution, and spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect : Mr. Mayor arid Gentlemen, — I rejoice at the 
opportunity thus afforded pie of expressing my hearty concurrence 
in the proceedings ,of this day, and the high sense I entertain of 
their utility and importance to this town and. the empire at large. 
The port of Liverpool has been raised to its present proud pre- 
eminence by the enterprise of its merchants, and, within my own 
time, has been elevated from the rank of a third or fourth-rate 
town to that of a second. Though Liverpool has a leg tied up, 
she is now running a race with the metropolis ; they are neck and 
neck, and let but that leg be untied which now restricts the motion 
of one of the competitors, and we may venture to anticipate that the 
same enterprise which has carried Liverpool so far, will soon lead 
her beyond the port of London itself. (Applause.) This meeting 
and its objects are important not only to Liverpool, but to the 
country at large 3 the eyes of fflfe country are now directed towards* 
us ; and every commercial and manufacturing town in the king- 
dom is looking intensely towards the interesting and important 
spcctucle we’ this day exhibit. There is now formed in Bristol a 
provisional committee, to give effect to resolutions of the same 
nature ns our *>wn 3 in Manchester a similar measure is contem- 
plated j and the example of these great towns will, no doubt, be 
followed by Birmingham, Glasgow, und the country at large. The 
question is one of the most important nature, not only with regard 
to the inhabitants of this country, but also to the population of In- 
dia, which exceeds that of the half of Europe, and to the still more 
numerous inhabitants of China. Its importance is sufficient . not 
only to secure our most active and persevering- endeavours in its 
behalf, but also to lead to its discussion with a, temperance and mo- 
deration which will prompt us to do justice even to the Company 
themselves, whenever their conduct is such as we can commend. 
This Company has now existed for, two hundred and thirty years ; 
and though it began with a capital of only 360,000/., it has now be- 
come rich and powerful, and .the influence it possesses,^ has always 
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employed to resist any attempt on the part of the people to partici- 
pate in the advantages which, in its career, have Igd to power mid 
atlluence. The gentlemen who undertook to prepare the resolutmus 
have ucted discreetly in not embarrassing themselves by any refe- 
rence to the territorial revenue of the East India Company. . We 
feel far more competent to engage with the commercial part of the 
question, and will leave other points to the consideration of a body 
. which cannot be indifferent whether the rich and extensive country 
of India shall belong to their twenty-four majesties of Leadcnhall- 
street ; ( laughter and applause ;) or whether the revenue, amount* 
ing to at least nine-sixteenths of the produce of the soil, shall be 
applied to the reduction of debt and taxation, or go to the coffers of 
a wealthy combination; or whether the immense patronage pos- 
sessed hy the Company shall remain in their hands, or be placed at 
the disposal of the country. These are points which we do not 
touch upon, because the discussion upon them will take place more 
appropriately elsewhere. . There is one point, however, in the consi- 
deration of this question which should never be lost sight of, — a 
distinction should always be made between the Company at home 
and their agents abroad. The Government in that country is' con- 
ducted with a humanity and talent which reflect the highest honour 
upon tin 1 gentlemen who have the management of it. I wisli that 
we could pay the same compliment to the Directors here; hut 
many of the difficulties with which we and the nation at large have 
now to contend, are to he attributed to their administration of the 
duty they have taken upon themselves W'c have now two leading 
objects in ^ iew, the first of which is the opening of the trade to China. 
It has been the remark of almost every political writer of eminence, 

# that trade should be as free as the a if we breathe. This should be the 
general principle, and it was so at a period much more remote than 
any yet mentioned; for, by 15 Edward III. it was declared, that 
* the seas shall be open to all merchants to pass with their mer- 
chandise whither they please.’ No exceptions to this general rule 
ought to be made but on the most manifest evidence of their neces- 
sity. No such necessity now applies to the trade with the East. 
At the time of the formation of the East India Company, indeed, 
there was not sufficient enterprise in private individuals to enter 
into such a trade ; the risks were too great, and the returns were 
too precarious ; but the causes which justified the formation of the 
monopoly are no longer in existence to justify its continuance. The 
merchants of Liverpool are fully able to conduct the commerce, and 
thiU with much tnorS advantage to themselves, their country, and 
the people of the*Eaat, than the Company, (Applause,) Another 
great point is the right of an Englishman to reside in Jndin, and 
the liberty of visiting ft whenever he thinks proper. No danger 
can possibly result from the concession of the liberty to do both $ 
for it must be borne in mind, that none are likely to settle there 
but those who had become attached to the country, who had 
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acquired property in it by tjieir own industry^ who might/ therefore, 
be supposed to form the most useful and worthy subjects, and whose 
invests were involved in the well-being and prwjwrity of the 
country which they inhabited. In an empire held ofi^qch commu- 
nity of interests, suclr an intermingling of the atrortgest ties, no 
possible danger could result from its inhabitants. Another most 
important consideration was, that, by the skill and capital of such 
settlers, the indigenous productions of the country would be im- 
proved, both in quantity and quality, to an almost inconceivable 
extent. There was plenty of room for such improvement in indigo, 
rice, cotton, and coffee, — the latter of which articles was only recently 
introduced into the country by way of experiment, and it had been 
found that there was nothing to prevent its almost unlimited culti- 
vation. He begged leave to correct a very general error with re- 
spect to that meeting. An opinion prevailed that the efforts they 
were now making were immediately owing to the exertions of Mr. 
Buckingham, during the course of lectures which he recently deli- 
vered in this ’town. The gentlemen who attended those lectures 
must feel themselves under deep obligations to Mr. Buckingham 
for the talent and amenity of temper with which they were delivered. 

( Loud applause.) He certainly succeeded in diffusing a mass of 
most valuable information, in n manner which did the highest credit 
to himself; (applause;) but, though it was not generally known, 
there existed, long antecedent to that period, a conviction that some 
measures should be adopted with a view to the great object they 
were now met to consider. They owed a large debt of gratitude to 
bis Worship, the Major, for the manner in which he came forward 
at the conclusion of those lectures, (great applause,) and, without 
sheltering himself under the restrictive dignity of his office, too 
generally supposed to be inseparable from those walls, (great ap - • 
plause,) in his character of an English merchant, returned thanks 
to Mr. Buckingham for the information thus afforded to him and 
bis fellow-townsmen.* ( Redoubled applause.)' The question before 


* The following letter appeared in 1 The Liverpool Times’ of the succeedin': 
on this subject. This subordinate question is, in our estimation, of less 

importance than either of the individuals who hare entertained it appear to 
think ; but common fairness requires that if the first be heard on the subject, 
the second should also hare his share of attention. 

* To Samuel Hope, Stq . 

* Sot,— I am very unwilling to fritter away strength In discussing with whom measure* 

originate, when all our strength will he required to carry the measures themselves. Yet i 
eCanuot permit on assertion of yours, in your speech on the Indlmquestion, to be leftursm 
rocord without attempting its refutation, in that speech you contend that Mr. Buckingham’s 
lectures were not the immeeHvte cause of the public meeting uwfture, Sir, to dUferwith 

you in opinion, and to think that we owe the suggestion of Ittin|HpbUc meeting at this 
those entirely to Mr. Rockingham. Had Mr. Buckingham notxboo^Ko pile, he might have 

r ed the torch in vain, there would have been no Are. Nor disparagement of 

seal 1 of the liverponl merchants, that the additional facts leSomnunicated to the 
crowded audiences he drew to his instructive lectures, and of srhictyiveu they were igno- 
rant, should have called their attention more immediately to the sityect. The Liverpool 
merchants have already given proof of their continued attention to the sutyect from the year 
I79y» the present time, and will, 1 trust, give still further proof how much they are ui 
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them was not confined to commercial subjects but embraced a 
\ ariety of- dther most important considerations. With their permis- 
sion, he wtjfyikl make a few remarks upon some of these. It was 
said, by Bishop Heber, that, in matters affecting their temporal inter- 
ests or honotUTtio people were so brave and so resolute as the Eng- 
lish, but that, in pushing on the higher interests of humanity, no 
I eople were so dastardly and scrupulous. Whether there might be 
anv foundation for this assertion or not, he (Mr. Hope) would not, 
pretend to say; but he trusted that the people of LiverjMiol would 
wipe off the reproueh so far as it might be supposed to apply to them. 
1'he burning of widows, the tax upon superstitions, and destructive 
pilgrimages, and infanticide, were amongst the most prominent of 
the abuses to be reformed in India. In the nine )cars preceding 
IS'23, the latest. period to which official returns had been made, not. 

I ewer than *i\ thousand widows had perished on the funeral piles 
of their husbands, and probably two thousand more burnings ot t lie 
same kind, during the same period, escaped observation, and were 
not mentioned at all. At a recent meeting of the Court of directors 
in Loudon, it was stated in the return*, that widow- burning still 
continued in the same proportion, and that the number of fcmulcs 
who thus perished in IH'it was m it was t>d!», and in 

isu(> it wasblS. The number of children thus thrown upon the 
world, without father or mother, was, of course, proportionally 
Lireat. That a practice so horrible a* this should be suffered to exist, 
by a Government railing itself Christian, was strange indeed, and 
the reproach was augmented bv the fact, that they had the powigj 
to effect its complete abolition, (llvar, hew t hmt.) He ought 
to add, that this horrid practic e was not enjoined by the Hin- 
doo law’s, and had only the indirect sanction of the commentators 
Tin those laws, who said, that, if a woman, on the death of her hus- 
band, felt that she was not capable of leading a life of austerity and 
self-denial, it were far better that she should perish than live to 
disgrace herself and the memory of her husband. There were four 
principal pilgrimages in India, of which that to the temple «»f Jug- 
gernaut, at Orissa, was under the special protection and sanction 
of the Government. The temple was maintained by the Govern- 
ment $ the idol was clothed m the finest, broad cloths, and decked 
with the greatest splendour, at the expense of the Government ; 
the priests, the servants of the temple, were paid by the Govern- 
ment ; and the Governmerft even employed a number of officers, 
called’ Pilgrim-hunters, who made it their business to go about per- 


c ato wt to promote their ovo interwt^and that of the country. I n the mean time, I feel no 
Imitation (and I belief* It to be a r*ty general imprwelonj In admitting my obligations to 
Mr Buckingham for the Inoreaaed interest he has given to the *ub>*< t, for tlw» mportant 
facts he has communicated verbally and through “The Oriental Herald, and 
ance ire hew afforded in leading the merchant* to think of a public rocet.oB at tin* time, 
thereby producing ah effect which will, I hope, end In serving every man. lumber humble 
1U» station in the kingdom, aod will call down blessings on our head* from ruiUi'*»* of out 
brethren to the East. 1 remain, «fr, yoarerwpectfolly, *WR* 
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suading the people to go and pay their adorations at the temple, 
and who were actually paid so much per head for the •poor people 
they* thus prevailed upon to go worship the idbl. (Hear, hem.) 
The number of victims who perished annually, in consequence ot 
those pilgrimages, would fall little short of from twenty to forty 
thousand. There were no inns, or other places, for the resort and 
accommodation of the majority of the pilgrims, who were thus im- 
posed to all the inclemencies of the weather, and perished in great 
numbers, to say nothing of those who were crushed to death under 
the wheels of the chariot of the idol - y (hear, hear ,-) as many a\ 
ninety victims had been seen lying dead in a small compass, per- 
fectly within view at once. If it were considered too presuming to 
recommend the Government to interfere for the prevention ot il ns 
dreadful waste of human life, surely it would not 1*} too mm h to 
request theth not to pay the expenses attendant upon it, not to d« - 
rive a revenue from this horrid idolatry. (Applause.) With re- 
gard to the burning ot widows, (lie Government might uU> be 
requested to put a stop to the practice, by a positive prohibiloiv 
injunction, which, whatever might be said to the cQntrary, would 
not be productive ot the slightest evil consequences. There \\ere 
many circumstances to show that the Hindoos were not so invio- 
lably attached to their habits and and prejudices as they were rcpic- 
seuted to be. W hen Warren Hastings, a man who had been Mib- 
jected to much undeserved obloquy, took the reins of government 
into his hands, the persons of the Brahmins were held to be si< nd 
and inv iolable j they, therefore, enjoy fed an .immunity of crime, and 
they were addicted to every species of criminal excess. Forgery 
was a crime which prevailed at that time to a considerable extent, 
and one to which' the Brahmins were particularly proue. In oulei 
to put a stop to this, a law was promulgated, enacting that, for 
the future, eveiy Brahmin slrnuld be ip amenable to the laws as 
tlie meanest individual. No? long afterwards, a Brahmin was 
gHilty of lorgerv j he was tried and convicted} he was executed 
within sight of C alcutta, in the presence of at least 100, (XX) of the 
Natives, and not tfie least murmur was uttered, or the slighted 
symptom of dissatisfaction evinced. Another striking instance of 
the possibility of interfering with Native prejudices without evil con- 
sequences, was afforded by what had been done with respect to in- 
fanticide. Captaiu Walker, for rescuing the children of one dis- 
trict from that horrid practice, was termed the saviour of the countrv . 
Lord Wellesley, having found that the number of children destroyed 
in Saugur wus very great, issued an edict, declaring that, for the 
future, mothers who committed that unnatural crime, should be 
deemed guilty of murder and punished accordingly, and sent a 
company ot sepoys to enforce the execution of that edict ; the 
practice ip consequence ceased, and his conduct was regarded with 
reverejgtfflkund gratitude by the inhabitants. The measures now' re- 
and particularly a free inter&urse with the Natives, 
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would afford many means of effecting the objects doomed to bo of 
such importance by all, and he trusted that they would be imani* 
nimis in their adoption. It was clmjuontly "uid by Burke, that the 
blood of man should never be shed but to redeem the blood of man j 
ho w desirable, then, wa* it to prevent the sacrifice of human life, 
consequent upon the superstition-, and ignorance of our fcllow- 
Mihjects m India! (Gnat appl ut>v.) .Mr. Hope concluded b/ 
reading the resolution. 

Mr. Hath bonk, (in reply to Mr. Hope,) slid he owed it to the 
< oinmercial reputation of Liverpool not to let pa-s tint out r.ubeted, 
the assertion that thev considered a < ompanv rirh, who, h\ their 
own showing, were in debt, in iso;, to the amount of ,'J0,OOO,O(H>f., 
and whose debt«. I|t he Inlievul. had gone on accumulating to an 
enormous extent, heumd their power to pay — debts which had 
been wrung front tbe hard earning of our artisans, and front the 
eountrv generally • which had been incurred in aggressive wars that 
had drained the blood of our countrymen, and bv which both con- 
quered and conqueror* had been injured. He considered it idle to 
r ill a Company in *mch circum-Tanee'-, prosperous; thev were, on 
the contrary, in < irenmMance* of disgrace and disaster. to their 
internal government, they wre behmdhaiitl in Knowledge, even 
with the barbarian Mexander • he kept positionin' Persia by mix- 
ing the vanquished with the conquerors, and marrying his general 
to the Persian women but in India, a hull-euste, tlmngli ot our 
own kindted and a part ot ourselves, was not even allowed to be a 
com tin'n soldier. [Ap]>lan <•< .) 

f\I r. Hon: explained that he had spoken of the Company as a 
riel/ otic, in the simc manner that nohlemeu with girat patrimonial 
j possessions, though over head and ears in d<bt, were termed 
wealthy men. (A lau^h.) With rc-pcct to the (iuv eminent of 
India, the source of that was Lea l ‘nhull-strcot, and lie considered 
that all that was objectionable in it t-s;ied thence. 

Mr. C. Tayi.kuh said that lie would not trouble the met ting with 
any Temarks of his own, after the detuis wliuh had been so ably 
furnished by other gentlemen, but would content himself with 
seconding the resolution. 

Mtu A. Hoix.hos said, that, after the observations, which had 
been made, it would be unnecessary to trouble the meeting with many 
remarks, in order to secuse their concurrence in the resolution he 
•should have the honour to propose, and which he would then read. 
That the restrictions imposed by the East India Company s mono- 
poly were partial and oppressive, would not hi' denied by that meet- 
ing, or by any laxly of British merchants, exposed as they were to 
the degradation of seeing the Americans send their vessels to load 
in our ports, with our manufactures, in order to prosecute a traffic, 
which thev, as British merchants, and because they were British 
merchants, were prohibited from pursuing. I bat it was injurious 
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to this couhtry, and to the world at large, would be evident to every 
' person who would give the subject a dispassionate consideration. 
But, when they recollected the magnitude of the ‘private, interest* 
involved in this great question, the delusions attempted to be prac- 
tised on the British public in the discussions which preceded the 
partial opening of tjie India trade; when they considered how much 
they, at that time, suffered from the ignorance of those who claimed, 
from long residence in India, unlimited credit for statements which 
experience had proved to be most fallacious ;* when they reflected 
on the reluctance which Government naturally felt to stir, without 
some pressing necessity, in a measure connected, as they must admit 
this was, with ulterior questions of policy, deep, difficult, and com- 
plicated : — it was evident that nothing but an extended system of 
co-operation on the part of the British public could enable them to 
secure the end they were then met to endeavour to attain. With 
respect to the injury they laid formerly sustained from the igno- 
rance of those whose opinions were deferred to, Mr. Ewart had 
given a striking illustration, by referring to the incorrectness, as 
subsequently appeared, of the testimony of so able, so respectable, 
and so upright a man as Mr. Grant, who had so long resided in 
India. Under these circumstances he was happy to find that one 
of the objects of the meeting was, to secure a cordial and extended 
system of co-operation ; and he rejoiced to see, that Liverpool, by 
taking the lead in this business, was assuming the attitude which 
became her, and fulfilling the responsibilities with which site wa-> 

♦ invested by her growing opulence, her extended commerce, and the 
number of her active and intelligent population. The appeal she 
was that day making to the country, lie was persuaded, would be 
heard, and would find a responsive feeling in every individual in 
the country, not directly, or indirectly, connected with the Com- 
pany’s monopoly. They were embarked, as Mr. Gladstone had 
stated, in a most arduous contest ; but he scarcely felt a doubt of the 
result, since he was satisfied they might secure a co-operation so 
cordial, so sustained, and so irresistible, as to render impossible the 
continuance of a monopoly which had long lain as a night-mare on 
our commerce, had closed the most fertile sources which could be 
opened to the labouring classes of this country, and had raised arti- 
ficial harriers to the extension of civilisation and Christianity, which 
it was the natural effect of commerce to diffuse throughout the 
globe. fJppUtusv.J — Mr. Grant seconded the resolution. — Mr. 
Alderman J. Bourne briefly proposed the adoption of the petition.-— 
Mr. Lkathom seconded the motion; and Mr. Statham (the Town 
1 Clerk) then read the petition respecting the tea-trade, which yrhs 
» approved, and carried unanimously. * ■ 

Mr. T. Thornki.y then rose and said, the tenth resolution, which 

• This ’Petition Will be found embodied in an article on the Tea Mono- 
poly, in another part of the present Number, '*-.i 
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he had the honour to propose, having for its object chiefly to carry 
into effect the resolutions already adopted by the meeting, would 
require little to be said in support of it. He thought they were 
under great obligations to the gentlemen who had prepared the 
resolutions which had been passed, because they contained details 
which it was of great importance should be known throughout the 
country, aud of which it might be supposed that many persons were 
at present quite uninformed. If, however, he had any fault to 6nd 
with these resolutions, it was that he thought they said too little 
of the right which belonged to the people of this country to trade, 
for instance, with China, as with any other foreign country. (Cheers.) 
For his own part, he felt so strongly on this subject, that he had 
not the least idea how any Minister of the Crown, or any Member 
of either House of Parliament, could, for one moment, entertain the 
idea of the renewal of the Company’s Charter, to the exclusion of 
the right of the people to the trade in question. (Great applause) ^ 
Happily the days of monopoly were gone by, and the principles of 
free trade were now universally admitted. (Great applause) And 
when their worthy chairman, and other intelligent gentlemen, 
should be deputed to wait on the Minister — whether the Duke ot 
Wellington or any other Poor — he really would not have them 
proceed too much cap-in-hand ; (Laughter and applause;) he 
would rather have them say, “ My Lord, this is aright this country 
has been kept out of for a great number of years, and we are come 
to demand it; at the same time, if we can be of any '■ervioe in 
giving our assistance, we are ready to do so.” (Much laughter and 
applause .) After all, this ought to be the* business of the Govern* 
meat : why should they be required to be making arrangements 
for a labour of four years, to accomplish the right they undoubtedly 
possessed to a free trade r The Ministers ought to come forward 
and save them that trouble. They ought to say, for instance, in 
the King’s Speech, that, “ the Charter of the East India Company 
being about to expire, they congratulate the country on the prospect 
of the great opening which will he afforded for the exercise of its 
sjkill and the extension of its trade.” (Murk laughter and applause.) 
Some allusion had been made to the fact of American ships carrying 
out goods from this port to China. Now, whenever he saw one of 
those vessels loading with the manufactures of this country, which 
our manufacturers were anxious to dispose of, and conveying them to 
the CJunese, who were also willing to receive them, two feelings 
c*m<^Ecross his mind : — first, he rejoiced that, whilst our own Go- 
vernment presented our own people from exercising the right to 
trade with China, there was yet, happily, another medium by which 
the trade might be carried on. (Applause) Then came a feeling of 
humOiatioo, that our own people should be unjustly deprived of their 
fight so to trade. ( Much cheering .) Whilst on the subject of the 
China trade, he might mention what would be more iinjwrtant if 
he were addressing a manufacturing audience, that, on a late v isit to 
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America, he found that the best business done fo Cbiha had' been 
the export ot British manufactures, (cheers.) and that, whilst on 
tea there had often been very heavy losses, great profits had been 
‘ made on the export of British goods. (Much cheering.) The Am,- 
rn-an tariff having also been adverted to, he could not. help expressing 
Ins surprise that so intelligent a people as the Americans should have 
adopted the narrow-minded restrictive system, instead of perse 
vering, as they had begun, in the liberal principles of free trade 
(Cheers.) Had they consulted their own intelligence, or read the’ 
works of Adam Smith, Ricardo, M‘Cu]|oeli, or the French econo- 
mists, they never would have adopted such a policy ■ indeed he 
could not imagine how they got hold of it, unless their trade cvitl, 
Churn had led them to adopt the Chinese policy. (Laughter.) I„ 
riitsimutcrhe ad.pcrsonaUy, almost no interest, for he did not 
think he should ever adventure one sixpence in the trade, either t„ 
China or India ; but. as a friend to free trade, he could not avoid 
moving this resolution. (Aflame.) Still, lie hoped the Goveru- 
mint would take the matter out of their hands, and save them tie 
labour which otherwise they must lay out for themselves. Thev 

S' indTh^r 1 ! SHtVan, ; lt T' from ,be Wci K llt o*' the national 
diht and the taxation; and (>o\ eminent should eagerly embrao 

every opportunity to increase the trade of the country « ire „i 
applause.) Mr. 1 . concluded by moving the tenth resolution. 

Mr. 1 . B. Bauci.av seconded the resolution. 

mrn^ll:mT >NK ,lle next rcs °lt"ion. lie said that 

nZifc d 01,1 ' r c •' S ° war ’ a,ld ,bey bei,l S »l»ut to engage in a 
Tl “ WaS desirable that the neci- 
sary funds should be provided to carry it on. He was sure that tin 
icelmgs expressed that day would meet with general and cordial 
co-operation, and that the subscription to be entered into would be 
most productive. The various deputations to London I Sut 

tho“se h of tl Cen a “ Cnde f With U ' ry lic;lvy ponses, and he hoped that 
^ H?. e ” S v” g dcim , , i* Uon ' vould be liberally provided for, and 
that the C orporation would manifest their accustomed liberality and 
munificence on the occasion. {Jpgause.) He trusted that srniihr 
deputations would be sent from JL town in the kinSni and 

?“ b ° Pr ° ll0 Jr° Uld nltet with W and to- 

in sccond ' n S^ resolution, said, he would onlv 
add.tlm t, as there was not a single individual in Liverpool, whether 

Swsted 8 in P thU ureut Wan !i ng who was not deeply 

ShSandSnend. he trUSted the «*■«*** would 

circum stance* Iha /hTif ^ |,a 'j d ? n wbde be mentioned one particular 
C scaped his recollection at tbc propemtinic. 
Mr.*BMton, whose name stood at the head of the requisition, be la- 
menu d to say, was prevented, by the ill state of his health, from at- . 
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tending the meeting that day j but he felt confident that he would 
not be backward in aiding the cause by his contribution in due time. 
Applause.) • 

Colonel Williams then rose, and spoke nearly in the following 
terms : * Mr. Mayor, — After the glowing and golden promises and 
prospects which have been opened by the previous sj»cakers, it may 
appear that I undertake an ungracious part if 1 attempt to throw 
a damp upon your expectations j but, when we consider how long 
this abuse has l>een tolerated by the nation, and supported by the 
Legislature, when we see no alt er.it ion in tin* constitution of tlmt 
corrupt bqdy by which this flagrant monopoly was established, and 
has been so long upheld, what hopes ran we entertain of any change 
in the system > The fact is, that this trade, which you seek to over- 
throw, is supported by that monopoly of power on the part of three 
hundred borough-mongers, which enables them to return a majority 
of the Commons House of Parliament. (Shouts of laughUr and 
g/eat fheering.) Mr. Gladstone sa\-, that, if you put your shoul- 
ders to the wheel, lie will venture to promise jou success, and he 
says that money is one of the sinew-, of wai. IL* should have told 
you that one of the maxims of war is, not to be too < onlidentof suc- 
cess, not to despise the enemy, opposed to \ou. The enemy you 
have to eoinbut ir» not the Hast India Company, but the Legislature 
of England, that Legislature which is so bound up with monopoly 
that 1 assert them to be one and indivisible. ((’> us of 1 So, no r ) 
Perhaps not ■ you may hope that it i-. not 50 ; but / judge from the 
past, — you speak of the future, ([.aughter and applause.) \ not her 
speaker has told you that your act ompli-hcd representative, Mr. 
Iluskisson, will find little difficulty in brushing away the f cobwebs 
of sophistry’ which your adversaries will have woven to keep you out 
of a participation in the India trade. Gentlemen, it is something more 
substantial and adhesive that Mr. Ifu*-hLson w ill have to deal witli j 
selfishness and monopolv are the enemies he will have to combat. 
Gentlemen, I have said that 1 ron-idered the monopoly of trade by 
the East India Company, and the monopoly of power by the three 
hundred borough-mongers, as one tind indivisible. The patronage 
enjoyed by them is enormous, and it is divided between them. 
(Applause.) Can any thing be more illustrative of this community 
of interests between them than the despicable trick played off in the 
case of Castlercagh, of infamous memory ) (A few hisses, which 
mere instantly lost in loudjund long -con tinned cheering.) ‘ Was he 
not of infamous memory ? (Applause) That traitor to his own coun- 
try, and tyrant of this, was detected in the scandalous barter of a 
writerahip in the East India Company’s service for a seat in the 
House of Commons - f and what was the consequence ? When the 
noble lord was detected in the infamous traffic, In* was justified, be- 
cause the practice was declared to be general, and as notorious as 
the itm at noonday. (CVieer*.) Mr. Hume has shown that the Ho- 
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nourable Company has six thousand servants, agents, and officers, 
at home and abroiid, who receive emoluments of, from 200/. to 
10,000/. per annum, exclusive of the Governor-General.- This fact, 
and the enormous patronage possessed, well accounts fol* the Com- 
pany and the Government being always found hand-and-glove to- 
gether. Exclusive of this extensive interest at home and abroad, it 
is stated, on very good authority, that, whenever labourers' are hired 
in London by the East. India Company, they are asked if they have 
votes, and for what borough j if they have, the fact is recorded ; 
and, when the period of a general election arrives, the freemen have 
leave of absence given to them, and, if they vote as directed, all is 
well \ but, if they vote contrary to the wishes of the Company, there 
is an end to their hopes of employment. Mr. Cropper characteris- 
tically looks forward to the mental and moral improvement of the 
Natives of India, which must result from the free intercourse of 
Europeans. Whether a free trade will be productive of such effects 
or not, I Know not j but, af all events, it is high time to make the 
experiment. (Applause.) Never was any tiling more fallacious than 
the statements which some other gentlemen have made with respe< t 
to the humanity of the Government in India ; for it lias been stated, 
on good authority, that what is called' justice, which is the soul of 
good government, is there regularly bought and sold, and that the 
policy of the East India Company, from the time they first got pos- 
session of the country to the present hour, lias been such as that 
eloquently described by ilurkc, in his accusation of Warren Has- 
tings, to the following ellcct : ‘ That there was not a single state, 
prince, or potentate, with whom (lie Company had come in con- 
tact, that they had not sold - t not a single treaty they had ever 
made that they had not broken j not a prince or state, wdioever put 
their trust in the Company, who was not utterly ruined ; and that 
none w'ere, in any degree, secure or flourishing, but in the exact 
proportion to their settled distrust and irreconcilable enmity to this 
nation.’ Whether those imperial traders, whose seat of govern- 
ment is in Leadenhall-street, are to be considered as kings, or whe- 
ther (being many) they may not rather be a republic, I know not 3 
but I have been told by a friend, who knows the country well, and 
has acquired that knowledge from a residence of twenty years in 
India, and who has had frequent conference with the Directors, that 
such a set of fellows, so ignorant, and so incompetent even to the 
management of their own business, were never before assembled 
together in one body. ( Laughter and dppluuse.) I am told also by 
another friend, upon whom I can rely, that, at all the courts of the 
Native Princes, the Company have a regular spy, (but, perhaps, nfl 
-ambassadors are nothing better than spies,) whose only business is 
to set the Prince and his ministers at variance, and attend to .the in- 
terests of the Company in the commotions which may ensue. 
(Applause.) Gentlemen, there is another point upon which I am 
.anions to cause in you a certain degree of exasperation agaifltt this 
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odious system, because I consider it necessary, to give you even a 
chance of success. It is said that we have a heavy and long-accu- 
mulating debt to pay off, with regard to the natives of Africa j but 
what is that, compared to the debt the Company owe to India, and 
to all classes of their fellow-subjects ) (Applause.) 

Mr. Myjers moved a vote of thanks to his Worship the Mayor, 
for his conduct in the chair, which was seconded by Mr. Ratuuoxh. 

The Mayor returned thanks, and said he felt much flattered by 
the honour.donc to him, and he trusted he should always be found 
at his post, ready to perform li is duty, and render his fellow-towns- 
men any assistance it was in his power to confer. ( Appluun .) 

The motion having been parsed unanimously, and with great 
applause, the meeting separated. • 


Resolutions of Tir*; Mkktixg. 

At a Public Meeting of the Merchants and other Inhabitants of 
the town of Liveipooi, held in the Court-Room, in the New Ses- 
sions-House, Chapel-street, on Wednesday the 'JStli day of Janu- 
ary, 1829, ‘ For the purpose of taking into consideration the best 
means of remo\ing the restrictions imposed upon Commerce by the 
Charter of the East India Company, and of prevailing on the Le- 
gislature to secure to the public all those benefit* which a free com- 
mercial intercourse with India and China is capable of affording :‘— 
The Worshipful the Major in the ( hair; 

On the motion of John Gladstone, seconded by William 
Rathbone, Escp, it was re-olved unanimously, 

* 1st. — That the opening of a Free Trade to China, and the re- 
moval of restrictions which impede the commerce between this 
country and India, would !»c productive ot incalculable benefits, 
both to this kingdom and to the British territories in the East 
Indies. That the extent of these benefits may, in some degree, be 
estimated, though very imperfectly, from the tact, that since 1814, 
the period when the present limited and partial intercourse with 
India was permitted, notwithstanding the vexatious restriction* by 
which the British merchant has found himself impeded at every 
step, the commerce, in many staple commodities, has increased be- 
yond the most sanguine expectation, while new sources of profitable 
interchange offer themselves to British skill and enterprise. 

Od the?inotion of James Cropper, Esq., seconded by Henry 
Esq,, it was resolved unnanimously, * 

That it appears from official returns, that in the year 1814, 

there were exported to India, 604,800 yards of printed calicoes and 
$13,460 yards of plain calicoes; while in 18 the export of 
printed calicoes was 14,362,551 yards, and of plain 2,5SO j 

th? in the* export of plain calicoes, the description com* 
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monly worn by the Natives,' being 93 fold : that of cotton twist, so 
late as 1823, the export to India was only 121 ,500 lbs. weight, 
while in 1827, the export was 3,363,988 lbs. weight, and has since 
been progressively increasing. That in metal9, hardware, earthen- 
ware, and many other goods, an immense increase of our export has 
also taken place. That iu the year 1819, the settlement of .Singa- 
pore, at that time resorted to chiefly by pirates, was taken posses- 
sion of by the British Government, and made a free port} and m 
1827, its import trade amounted to 13,387,185 sicca rupees, with 
a corresponding export, thus showing the extensive benefits to be 
derived from n free commercial intercourse, and altogether afford- 
ing a greatly increased and increasing field of employment tor 
British shipping.’ 

On the motion of John Ewart, Esq., seconded by William Wallace 
Currie, Esq., it was resolved unanimously, 

* 3d. — That, notwithstanding this great increase in the demand 
for British manufactures, the present circumstances of the ti ado 
show dearly that a morbid and defective system of commen 1 d 
policy alone prevents the further and rapid growth of the trade 1 ■ - 
tween this country and India. Eor, while gold and silver were foi- 
merly exported to purchase the products of the East, the denied 
for British manufactures, notwithstanding the gloomy prediction > 
of the East India Company of the want of markets, has increa-id 
to such an extent as to be limited only by the insufficiency of fl.< 
products of the country for the purpose of returns an iiwilii- 
cieney which is caused by the lev ying of heavy transit duties on if# 
intercourse with the interior, and by arbitrary restrictions on the 
settlement and residence of Englishmen, as well as on the cmpl<>\-. 
ment of British capital on the fertile but neglected soils of Hin- 
dustan.’ 

On the motion of J. T. Alston, Esq., seconded by Ormerod Hey- 
worth, Esq., it was resolved unanimously, 

‘ 4th. — That the cultivation of indigo indirectly by European-, 
(at present permitted on sufferance by the East India Company,) 
has rapidly increased, till the produce now amounts in value to about 
two millions sterling per annum } affording the principal supply of 
every market of consumption in the world, and satisfactorily pro\ ing 
the vast capabilities of the soil, if allowed to be called forth by ade- 
quate capital, skill, and enterprise.’ 

On the motion pf Thomas Littledale, Esq., seconded by David 
Hodgson, Esq., it ’tfas resolved unanimously, 

' * 5th.— That, while the exclusive privileges and arbitrary rule of 
the East India Company are thus injurious, a9 regards the commen e 
with India, the absolute prohibition enforced by the Charter ognfc-.t . 
British subjects trading with China — a trade at once varied, exten- 
sive, and lucrative, and which the inhabitants of all nations (Eng- 
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11 men only excepted) are permitted to enjoy, is still more op- 
pressive and Unjust. That, although the opening of the trade to 
China and the East may seem more immediately important to the 
mercantile and manufacturing interests, it would, net ertheless, be 
of extreme value to the agriculturist, the fund-holder, and the 
annuitant, from the great amount of wealth it would bring into the 
country, and from the consequent increase of commercial revenue, 
which would be available for the reduction of internal taxation.' 

On the motion of Robert Rendon, Exp, seconded by Thomas 
llrocklebank, Exp, it was resolved ununimou-lv, 

' 6th,-— That the article ot tea affords a prominent instance of the 
injurious effects ot monopoly, the pre-cut pr.ie in Loudon, free of 
duty, being more than ion per cent, above the price m the neigh- 
bouring ports of Europe; tlm- imposing upon tie* people of this 
country a burden of upwards of two million- and a half sterling per 
annum, for the -ole benefit of the East India (,‘ompanv ; whilst the 
Legislature has det lared u> intention that < treat Britain should be 
supplied with tea as cheap!) a- continental Em ope. That, by the 
Isth Leo. II. ciq). 36, see. 11, a power wa- rex'rved to tin* I^onls 
of the Tieasury to grant piTmi-xou to individuals to import tea 
from the continent of Europe, in c.i-e the La-t India ( ompuny 
-liould neglect to supple the market with a sullicicnt quantity of 
that article, in order, a- is c\pre--l\ det hired bv the Legislature, to 
hu p the price in tins eountiv upon an equ.ditv with the price in 
(lie neighbouring eountrm- of Europe ; and that, -o lute as the year 
l £ 'T2, by 3d Cum. IV. chap. 4 .i , -cc. 31. tin- law of (ieo. II. is ex- 
prossly recognised as existing muvpeuled and unaltered. That in 
■ the year 1835, being the nth (ieo. I\ an \(t, cap. 105, was passed 
for the purpo c e of repealing a great nuinber of Aits of Parliament 
relative to the commerce of tin- < oimti \ . m order to simplify the 
luw£ of the Customs, with die avowed deilaratiou.a- is Mated in the 
preamble, that the purpo-es lorwlmh *he-e Acts had been, from 
tune to time, made, should be -ot ured by m vv cnu< (mints, exhibiting 
their provisions more perspicuously. That by this A< t of the 6th of 
the present reign, the power fui -reining to the public a supply of 
tea as cheap as it might be m other m iglilmuiiug immtricK, was, 
it is presumed unintentionally, swept aw iy from the Statute-l>ook. 
That iu the same Session of Parliament, ami simultaneously there- 
with, another Act was passed, cap. 1<>7, winch, whilst it professes 
to secure, by re-enactment, the purposes for which the Acts so re- 
pealed were made, not only omits to seuire to (he Lords of the 
Treasury the pow’er which had been, previously, so wisely given, in 
respect to the supply of tea, but absolutely restricts the importation 
thereof 'A'om any place but that of its growth, and by the East 
India Company, and into the port of London. That thus that sahi* 
tary aud equitable provision, devised by the wisdom und jn-ucc of 
prev ions Parliaments, has been wholly abrogated , and, as no equi- 
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valent advantage was given to the public, it is considered clear that 
this provision has been inadvertently withdrawn ; and th^t, conse- 
quently, it is not only competent to the Legislature, but incumbent 
upon it, to pass such enactments as will restore to the Lords of the 
Treasury the po&er so unaccountably revoked.' 

On the motion of Samuel Hope, Esq., seconded by Charles 
Tayleur, Esq., it was resolved unanimously, 

* 7th. — That, independently of commercial considerations, this 
meeting contemplates, with deep concern, the state of mental de- 
basement in which the mighty population of Hindostan has been 
hitherto doomed to remain; while it is evident that a free and 
enlarged intercourse with the country, aided by a liberal and hu- 
mane legislation, seems alone wanting to extend the benefits of civi- 
lisation, to put an end (if the intervention of the Legislature should 
not sooner effect it) to the horrible custom of burning of widows, 
together with other revolting superstitions, and to confer intel- 
ligence and happiness on millions of our fellow-beings, posse^ng 
the strongest claims on our sympathy and protection.’ 

On the motion of Adam Hodgson, Esq., seconded by Gcoigc 
Grant, Esq., it was resolved unanimously, 

* 8th. — That thi* Meeting, strongly impressed with the im- 
portance of a well-organised effort on the part of the British people 
to oppose, and endeavour to prevent, the renewal of the East lu lu 
Company’s nionopol) and destructive powers, earnestly exhort" t tic 
inhabitants of oilier towns to the calm, but determined cxpre--i un 
of the public sentiment against the further continuance of a -t* m 
so partial and oppressive in its immediate operation, as well .is -o 
inimical to the best interests of this country and of mankind.' 

On the motion of John Bourne, Esq., seconded by Thomas 
Leathern, Esq., it was resolved unanimously, 

* Oth. — That, in furtherance of the special objects stated in the 
6th Resolution, with reference to the importation of tea from the 
Continent, petitions, as now mid, be presented to both Houses of 
Parliament in the ensuing session ; and that the EaH of Derby and 
Lord Skelmcrsdale be requested to present and support the same in 
the House of Lords, and the members for this Borough in the 
House of Commons ; and that the support of all Peers and Members 
of Parliament connected with the County be respectfully solicited.’ 

On the motion of Thomas Thortiely, Esq., seconded by T. B* 
Barclay, Esq., it was resolved unanimously, 

10th. — That, as the East India Company's Charter will expire 
by law in 1834, provided the Company shall have received three 
years’ notice from the Legislature to that effect ; and as the dis- 
cussion of this great question ’before Parliament must, conse- 
quently, take place early in the year 1831, if not before, this Meet- 
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mg D of opinion, no time should be lost in awakening the country 
to a just sense of the merits and importance of the whole subject ; 
that a Committee, therefore, be now appointed to aid in carrying 
into effect the purport of the foregoing resolutions, by requesting 
tin 1 co-operation and support of the Mayor and Common Council 
of Liverpool j by the collecting of evidence by corresponding 
with similar committees in other towns : by being prepared, when 
the proper period shall arrive, with petitions to the Legislature ; 
and, generally, by adopting such measures as they may deem ad- 
usablc to forward the great object which this Meeting has in view ; 
and that the following gentlemen be the Committee, with jiovver to 
add to their numbers, and seven of them shall be competent to act. 


The Mayor of Liverpool lor the time being. 


J. T. Alston 

John Gladstone 

W illiam Hotter 

John Holton 

John Garnett 

N. Rohinsuii 

Robert Henson 

Gebrgc Grant 

W. Kathhouc 

John Hourne 

Samuel Hope 

R. MadcliHe 

James Hourne 

O. He) worth 

W. Rotherham 

E. Haines, j un. 

Adam Hodgson 

E. Rushton 

Henry Hooth 

David Hodgson 

E. Roscoe 

T. Uroeklcbank 

< harks Horstal 

John Smith 

T. H. 11a relay 

Joseph Hornby 

( harles Taylctir 

James Cropper 

T, Litlledale 

J'. i horiicly * 

W. W. Currie 

'I' . Leal hum 

W ill mm Ward 

John Ewart 

Joseph Leigh 

Daniel Willink 

W. Earle, jun. 

William Mvers 

Daniel Willis 

Hardman Earle 

A. Mi'll v 

J. H. \ate» 

\Y . Earle, jun. 

A. Mawvcll 

J. A. Yates. 

On the motion of 

John Gladstone, Ksq., 

seconded by James 


Cropper, Esq., it was resolved unanimously, 

<llth. — That a subscription hi- opened, and placed at the dis- 
posal of the Committee now appointed for the purposes before 
stated j and that the Mayor he requested to transmit copies of the 
foregoing resolutions and petition, to the s heritb o! counties and 
chief Magistrates of the principal trading and manufacturing towns 
of the United Kingdom, with a request that the important objecU 
therein set forth, may be brought under the consideration of the 
inhabitants j especially the question of the importation of tea from 
the Continent, as explained in the petition and bth resolution, 
which calls for the prompt and active interference of every town 
and village in the kingdom. 

* Nicholas IIobivhon, Mayor. 

The Mayor having left the chair, on the motion of William 
M)ers, Esq., seconded by William llathbone, hsq., the thanks of 
dip Meeting were unanimously voted to his Worship, for calling 
the Meeting, and for his able conduct in the chair. 



My Native Land. 

i Translated fiom the German, hy Mr. J. liohnson of DukinfieUL) 
* My native land.’— K oerner. 

Where is the poet’s native land ? 

Where noble .streams of genius flow, 

Where lo\ely wreaths for beauty blow. 

Where manly hearts with passion glow; 

For all that’s holy, fair, and grand: — 

There is my nathe land. 

How named the poet’s native land ? 

Now all her noble spirit broke. 

She pines beneath a foreign joke; 

Once she was named land of the oak, 

The land of freedom, — German land : — 

So named my native land. 

Why weep* the poet’s native land ? 

That to the tyrant's stern decree 
Her princes bow the suppliant knee, 

And none proclaim their country free, 

Or dare to join her patriot band : — 

Thm weeps my native land. 

Whom calls the poet's native land ? 

■She calls on powers that slight her prayer, 

With thunder- words of dark despair, 

For freedom, — for a Saviour’s care. 

For the A\ enger’s righteous hand : — 

This calls my native land. 

What would the poet'* native land ? 

She would beat down the usurping race. 

The blood-bound from her border chase, 

Her free-born sons with freedom grace, 

Or free be buried in the sand : — 

This would my native land. 

And hopes the poet’s native land ? 

She hopes, for sacred justice’ sake. 

She hopes her sons will yet awake, 

She hopes that God her chains will break, 

To sec outstretch’d the avenging hand ; — 

^ This hopes my native land. 

aches ter Guardian, February 14/ 1S2JJ. 
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Meeting for the Abolition of the Burning of Widows in 
India. 


From ‘ The Coventry Observer* of February 19 . 

( )x Tuesday evening, the horrid custom of Burning Widows in 
India was amply descanted on, at a large meeting assembled in the 
County Hall. As we ha\e already, on several occasions, expressed 
our opinion of these practices, \u> ••hall not occupy much time with 
the subject at present. We iniht, however, observe, that, obviously 
as miser) and wicked ness follow in the train ot this dire superstition, 
there are still persons who ate dispos’d to tieai the matter with 
great levitv and. indifference. 'Tins apathy »s geneiallv detended by 
an assumed deli< aey vvith regard to the religious rites ot tie* Hin- 
doo*, — an argument which the public.itioii ot Mr. IVggson the Sut- 
te<‘>j completely overthrows , tor it is there shown that this eustom 
I, u tns no part ol the sacred obligations of Hindoo worship. We. arc 
im 1’i.ed to attribute the want <d intiac-t whn 1» ts hown relative to 
these and similar atrocities to tlie dist nice at win. li they are perpe- 
trated * ,S rfiuirs nntanl a u nines *t» tai^m p* / tu>nm, ‘fuain »fuv 
sunt oi'tlt* vil>n eta fid, -libns. \i.d, udimllmg that the Nittee was a 
rel.g inns ceremonv , if it were pi.tctiscd in this < ,t\ , w e should llnnk 
few i mh\ iduals would be found .n il win* would be daring enough 
to advocate the sum turn ot spell a h.ub.irin . But, as it is cyrrn d 
on in a remote c ountry, tie* e d does not come borne to our own 
'.ensi s and feel rigs. We hear of tlie im-w-rics of the distant alien 
without e notion, and di-re:_aid the < r) ot tie* suffering Indian bc- 
< au-e it sounds but f.untlv in our eais. \tt (In- docs not in the 
slightest degree alter the uieumdatK < s ol tin* < use. I he nature ot 
thi- evil is the same wbethu it exists ia tlie I orrid or the Temperate 
/one ; and the call on m for :.a active exertion of benevolence is a* 
legitimate, whether tin: evil to be sunpn - rd is to Is* met with m 
Warwickshire or Hindustan. (hunt) is not confined to any dis- 
trict or country, but is universal and all-hountroiH as the Divine 
Power from whom it emanates. 

Neither arc w r e exercising any Quixotic principle of philanthropy 
when we aid the poor Indians, tor. in their capacity ot subjects to 
British dominion, the) are full) entitled to even protection ami sup- 
port which wc, as their political brethren, van allord them. Lufor- 
tunately, however, their connection with a British (on eminent is a 
stigma" on the British character. The narrow and shortsighted 
policy of the Company has no tendency to improve the moral or 
political condition of the Hindoos. I lie whole ot what has been 
done m the way of education and general improvement in India has 
been forced on the Company, and at the most amounts to nothing* 
W hat eun be effected bv a dozen or two schools, and a few mis- 
sionaries, among bJ millions of people r 
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Every principle of humanity and true religion is favourable to 
the objects of the meeting which was held on Tuesday evening ; 
and we must also add, that the immediate interests of Coventry are 
concerned in exposing the crime and misery for which the Company 
have made themselves responsible in India. Not only has their 
system been the promoter of crime in that qpuntry, but it has also 
extended its sphere of mischief to this city, where a heavy tax is 
levied on the industry of Coventry in order to maintain the Com- 
pany in their monopoly of the importation of silk. Every means of 
abolishing this oppressive grievance should be encouraged; and we 
think a complete development of the horrors sanctioned under the 
misrule of Leadenhall-strcct will be of the highest importance. To 
Mr. IVggs, as the founder of the project now on foot, the members 
of the silk-trade will therefore be indebted for providing them with 
an efficient weapon of attack against their enemies; and he will 
also be entitled to the eternal gratitude of the Natives of India, fur 
the zeal with which, like the Las Casas .of the New World, he has 
pleaded for the alleviation of their wretchedness. 

Pursuant to the advertisement which appeared in r The Observer’ 
of last week, the meeting called for the above purpose was held on 
last Tuesday evening in the County Hall. At an early hour, the 
Hall was tilled with a crowded assemblage in which we observed 
many ladies, and most of the respectable members of the different 
dissenting congregations of this city. About half-past six o’clock, 
the worshipful the Mayor was called to the chair, and the business 
opened by the Rev. Mr. IVggs, Secretary to a Society formed m 
Coventry for the suppression of the Suttee and other cruel customs 
in India. 

After gratefully acknowledging the readiness with which tin* . 
suggestion to form the Society, and to convene the present meeting, 
had been received, the Reverend (ientleman, in an eloquent addit*-*, 
of which we are only enabled to give a brief outline, proceeded to 
call the attention of his audience to the object contemplated, 
and the means by which it might be realised. The object con- 
templated by the Society was the abolition of human sacrifices in 
India. Those sacrifices arc of various kinds : Suttees, the burning 
or burying alive of women. The speaker described one of those 
rites which himself and Mrs. 1*. had witnessed at Cuttack, in 
Orissa, August 19, 1#24. (It is fully detailed in ‘ The Suttee’s 
Cry to Britain/ p. 910.) At the temple of Jugg^puuit, the women 
are burnt alive in a pit. Official documents give about 700 annually; 
but this does not include those on the tributary^ijallied, and inde- 
pendent states of Ilindoostan. Infanticide is another species of 
human sacrifices : though abolished at Saugur by the Marquis "Wel- 
lesley in 180*2, it still exists under the Bombay Presidency, and near 
Benares; probably a thousand female children perish aunually. 
Chant Murders are the exposure W the sick on the banks of the 
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Ganges. The late Rev. D. Brown, chaplain in Calcutta, allirms, 
4 The Brahmins can, as may .serve their interest, devote mi) sick 
member of a family to death, and inncditde. numbeis arc dcsti oyctl 
by tins bloody svfjei stition !' By Ptlgt images to Juggernaut’s 
Temple, in Ori>si, Gya, and Allahabad, at whah place** the Bust 
India Company levy a tax, and thus increase the celebrity of idolatry, 
hundreds annually perish. The -peakcr here described what he had 
seen, ‘ How are their sorrow*' multiplied that hasten after another 
god !’ Besides these, there are cotton* kind'* of ninnolnhon* to the 
sanguinary idols of India, w ln< h me permitted I »y the British Go- 
vernment. Pilgrims ca-t thciii'clv c> under the wheels of Jugger- 
naut’s car. Lepers, aged, , 'U i . uMitious pet son-*, and the widows ot 
a certain caste, are buried alive. None poison*- drown themselves, 
particulaily at Allahabad, the jumture of ihenveis Gauges and 
Jumna, This is now abolished by the mu^i-tiale of the vity , but 
it prevails in other places. U Ooiuau Maml-atta. mi the \eibudda 
river, persons fall from an (ihiiu'ih c , and, lest they should survive 
and be King of the place, their death is hastened !>v poison. Sir 
John .Malcolm, in his ‘ Anount oi ( enlr.tl 1 1 unloo-tan, Hipposc'S 
between 2, (KM) and .IJMM) persons have luvn pat to death within 
thirty years as supposed wilt lies! !)<■» apitated hod.es show that 
actual human s.urilicos still exist ‘ Indian idolatry, says IJr. 
1 arey, ‘ deslioys more tlian the sword' Pi nimbly' 10, (MM) per- 
sons perish annually, the \n tuns ot Hindoo trinity. “ 1 lie voice 
of our brothers blood Mich, lit -its vote be heatd. i he 
Reverend speaker then obseived, that the nuans to promote 
i^e abolition of these placet es were e, ideal. Information must 
be. procured, and ditliised in hic.iL Bitl.un au<l Inda. Societies 
should be formed m every imiiity at h ast , tin -t’ would rouse the 
public mind, and liv it upon the -ubj-vt. friends to the object of 
the meeting should originate petitions, and urge the abolition of 
tills 4 abomiuation that makelii desolate. 1 ne Hew tend Gentleman 
said, I feel these things almost to distraction, and I have ende ivotired 
to circulate information, and call public attention to the subject. 
Mr. Peggs then acknowledged tnc asw.t mee reieived. A Member 
of Parliament gave him Wl. , a gentleman who said he had no 
money, but who was a hanker and a piper-maker, soon m.uie him 
some, and presented him with 5 /. , a < hugvman in Bedfordshire has 
done the same, and also a young lady at Salisbury. About 13,000 
pamphlets have been printed. The profits arc«lc voted to gratuitous 
circulation. Let Britain * plead for the widow. '• »pcak, a* Mr 
Montgomery expresses it, ‘ with speech resistless as the voice of 
blood !’ < 

Mr. Peggs then moved the first Resolution. 

ndia of burning widows 
and other customs by 
violation of the natural 

Oriental Herald, Hoi. 20. ^ ^ 


* That the practice existing in British I 
on the funeral piles of their husbands 
which human life is sacrificed, %e a gross 
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principles of justice and humanity, and in their influence highly 
demoralising.’ 

The Rev. Mr. Jkrard rose to second the Resolution just moved, 
and said, that after the able statement which had just been made" 
though he could not be expected to say any thing to increase the 
impression, yet be had a few remarks to offer. The Reverend 
Gentleman then drew a feeling picture of the contrast between a 
European and an Indian family, when deprived of a father by the 
hand of death, which from these customs at once bereaved the poor 
Indian children of both parents for an object which was visionary, 
there being nothing real in the transaction hut its misery. Another 
consideration which struck him was, that the individual sacrificed 
was cut off from all chance of improvement, and from all tlie advan- 
tages of Christianity, which was the great good. If this practice 
was abolished, both the widow and her children might be instructed, 
and receive the substantial blessings of Christianity for the phan- 
toms of idolatry. In the South Sea Islands, where, according to 
Mr. Ellis, a missionary, infanticide had ceased, a child .had been 
examined as to his belief beloro a whole congregation, and, tuning 
given great satisfaction by bis an-Avers, a Native woman who had 
destroyed her children, burst into an agony, and exclaimed to the 
missionaries, ‘ Why did you not come sooner?’ He expected 
that the Indian youth would reproach u$ in the same way for not 
having previously interfered with these shameful practices. Vi e could 
not say the ease was liopelo*, for many authorities in India had 
asserted that these changes might be effected without endangering 
our dominions and, in fact, a principfc of gratitude was the best 
mode of attaching a people. I o the ladies the Indian women were 
peculiar objects of pity : for in that country they were often con- 
signed to death at an early age, merely because they were women. 

J he Chairman then put the Resolution, which was carried un- 
animously. 

The Rev. .Mr. Franklin read a paper, stating the number of 
victims annually burnt or buried alive to be about 7(H). He ex- 
patiated on the circumstances of those superstitions, which he termed 
suicides, which were the most dreadful kind of murder, as, from the 
'murdered persons dying in the act of rebellion, they were incapable 
of repentance. The present was not the cause of religion, but 
humanity and was gtyerally popular ; for, when he, with a friend, 
went round wifi* a petition against the Suttees, there were but two 
persons who refused to sign. Such was the political influence of 
the Government of this country, that a dash of the pen would re- 
move in a day all these abominations ; and, where there was power 
to do this, it ought to be employed, or we were made responsible 
for other men s sms. Mr. Franklin (hen moved the next Resolu- 
t,0n i£f£° nded *** Eoolh, Esq. v • 

tiiis meeting learns with deep regret, from official docu- 
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meats now before the public, that the number of widow? (some of 
them mere children) burnt or buried alive in the'presidencjfof Ben- 
gal, in twelve years from is 15 to 1K\R>, amounts to 7154 ; and ill 
the Madras and Bombay presidencies, where the practice is much 
less frequent, the number, in about ten years, was tj.i 5 ; grand total, 
77 HP, or about J(X) anmfally, and approves of the measures contem- 
plated to abolish the appalling custom.' 

Curried unanimously. 

The Rev. J. Mklson said, it was an honour to the city of Co- 
\ entry that it had been the first togiv birth to the Society founded 
for the abolition ot the cruel customs in Ind.a lie* congratulated 
the Chairman on the respectability and number ot the persons at the 
meeting, and on the occasion which had called them together. 1 he 
Reverend Gentleman then moved the following Resolution, which 
was seconded by Mr. llennel, and carried unanimously : 

‘ That this meeting refers, with much satisfaction, to the resolu- 
tion of the Honourable Mouse of ( ominous, passed m \79.i, vi/., 
“ That if is the peculiar and bmmden duty ot the British [legisla- 
ture to promote, bv all just and piudrut means, the interest and 
happiness of the inhabitants of the British domin.ous in India, and 
that for these ends -u<*l i measuics ought to !)« adopted as may gra- 
dually tend to tlieir adv ancement m useful knowledge, and to their 
religious and moral improvement 

The ne\t resolution was moved by the Rev. .1. Nbrce, and seconded 


by the Rev . \\ . Butler. 

Mr. Simti.K, after commencing on the nature and extent of the 
atrocities which had been desuilad. *.ud, he must differ from 
Jus brother Franklin, and consider them not so Hindi ib eao*s ot 
smeide as of murder on the part of the woman's relations. He 
trusted this foul blot on l he British name and Govcinment would 
.soon be swept away. The following resolution was then put and 
carried unanimously : 

‘That, while this meeting gratefully acknowledges the steps 
which, have been taken for the civil and moral improvement of the 
immense population of India, it is of opinion that, m the spirit of 
the above resolution, it is expedient to petition Parliament to adopt 
such measures as it may in its wisdom seem most expedient for 
the speedy and entire abolition of the«e murderous prac tices. 

The Rev. Mr. Fkaxklix explained : when the act was voluntary, 
he considered it suicide. 


The Rev. Mr. Peggs next read the following petition. 

' To them Honoui able the Commons of the Unit'd. Kingdom nf Great 
Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled, tin: humble Petition 
of the Inhabitants of the City of Coventry and Us / inmty, 

1 ^hewe i ii, — That your petitioners learn with the deepest regret 
that the burning of widows with the bodies of their late husbands— 
" 2 O 2 
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the destruction of female children — the exposure of the sick on the 
banks of the river Ganges — and other customs by which human 
life is cruelly sacrificed, continue to be practised in British India • 
and particularly that pilgrimages to certain temples in that country 
arc superintended by the British authorities as sources of revenue to 
the Honourable Bast India (Company ’s government. 

‘ That it further appears to your petitioners, that the practice of 
burning widows is unauthorised by the institutes of Menu, the 
great Legislator of the Hindoos, who enjoins various precepts for 
the future conduct of widows, which, of course, are inconsistent 
with the existence of such sacrifices ; that the British Government 
in India is able to abolish these appalling practices in its own 
dominions, appears from the testimony of mauy of its func- 
tionaries as stated in the six volumes of Parliamentary Papers on 
Hindoo immolations ; that the existing regulations adopted by the 
Bengal Government, respecting Suttees, by which the permission 
of the magistrates is granted, and the attendance of the police ap- 
pointed, have unintentionally promoted the celebrity and increase of 
these immolations , that other cruel practices continue their ravages 
in society, unawed by British humanity and justice ; and that the 
system pursued by the Biitish Government, which allows a premium 
to the Pundas who collect pilgiims for the worship of the idol Jug- 
gernaut, at the great temple in Oris-a, occasions an increase of the 
native superstition, contrary to the purport of a resolution of your 
Honourable House, m one thousand eight hundred and thirteen, 
recognising it as the duty of this country to introduce among our 
fellow-subjects in India the blessings of Christianity. 

f That v our petitioners, therefore, most earnestly implore your 
Honourable House to adopt such measures as may be deemed most 
expedient and effectual lbr the suppression of such atrocious prac- 
tices and the discontinuance of the support of a sanguinary idolatry, 
so opposed to the real welfare of our Indian possessions and thus 
to rcuiov e the stigma which attaches to our national character, and 
relieve the" inhabirants of British India from the effects of these 
deadly superstitions. And your petitioners, kc.' 

A similar petition to be presented to the House of Lords. 

'Jpic Rev. Mr. Colb complimented the City of Coventry on pos- 
sessing their present Bishop, and moved, 

‘ That the petitions now r&id be adopted, and that the hon. and 
right Rev. Lord Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry be requested to 
present the 1’etition to ’the House of Lords, and the Members for 
this City that to the House of Commons.’ , 

Alderman Merridevv, in seconding the preceding speaker, said 
he felt great pleasure in having any resolution put into his hand 
which would at all accelerate the wishes of the meeting. 
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The Rev. Mr. Pec.c.s said, he had conversed with the Bishop of 
Coventry on the subject of the meeting, and presented him with 
some copies of the pamphlets : from what his Lordship then said, 
he had no doubt he lmd a most lively interest in the matter. 

The Rev. J. Jarvis moved, — ‘ That this meeting determines to 
present to the Members of both Houses a copy of u 'lhc Suttees 
Cry to Britain,” abridged by the Coventry Society for the Aboli- 
tion of Human Sacrifices in India, and that upturn-* be imme- 
diately commenced to promote the objects of the institution. * 

Dr. Soutiiam seconded the motion. \\ itli regard to the .Society, 
a subscription of .*>s. constituted a member ot it, though the smallest 
donation would be thankfully received. # 

The Rev. Mr. Pkocs said the object of the Society was to con- 
dense information on the subject, it was not gam ; all the prolit 
was consecrated to the purpose before them. I he Rev . (icntleman 
then proposed a vote of thanks to the worthy chairman, which was 
seconded by Mr. Booth, and carried non on. 

The Mayor, in a< knowledging the (omphmenf paid to him. said 
the Hall was erected for judicial pro. red but on this occasion 
it had been converted fioin a hall of justice into a temple of mercy. 
In granting the use of it, he was happy to -ay ^ ^ the approba- 
tion of his colleague**. 

It was then annoum ed that -uhv upl'miis would be received by 
Messrs. J. and J. (ash, at tin ir wan hou-e, I Icrliord-strcct, and 
by the members of the ( omnnltee. 

The following are the names of the tr<*iitleincii on the < ommittee 
of the Society founded m tlmutv, lor the abolition of Human 
Sacrifices. Hr. Southam, ( liairman. 


Rev. J. .ll HAU1I, 

F. L u VNhl.lN. 

J. SlUKKE. 

— T. Pari*-, * s en. 
— N. How ton. 


Mr. Joseph ( ash. 

.Ins, Ml ( \MI. 

S. 1 I I N \ I I.I.. 

— .1. Win I I KM. 

— R. Booth. ** 


- J. Mr.i.soN. 


Hev. .1. Hr.oos, Secretary. 


The Dhlam — lo Celia. 

How wildly grand, how brightly gay, 

'jl'he glittering pageant seems, 

Which’ charms us, at the close day, 

In the fairy world of dreams ! 

But yet (though fraught with thousand ills) 
From which we vainly flee) 

The waking world is. richer still— 

For — it possesses — tiiee ! 
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We feel great gratification in being ab& to state, that Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s visit to Manchester was in every respect as gratifying to 
himself personally, and as beneficial to the public object with which 
it was made, as his previous visit to Liverpool. The audience^ 
•that attended his Lectures weie even more numerous, and equally 
respectable ; and the demonstrations of unqualified approbation 
which he received from men of all parties, were as delightful to 
witness as they arc pleading to record. The private hospitalities 
oftnemost opulent and distinguished of the inhabitants of Man- 
chester were also extended to their visitor, in the most cordial and 
friendly manner ; and nothing that could contribute to bis comfort 
or bis gratification was omitted. Reserving our report of the public 
f proceedings, to which the Lecture^ delivered by Mr. Buckingham 
will, no doubt, lead, until the succeeding number, we content our- 
selves, for the present, with giving a very few portions only of the 
articles that have appeared on that subject, in the papers of the 
town. 

Ft inn ‘The Munchestei Times,' Feb. 7. 

‘ Great events do not only often spring from little causes, but 
from causes which would seem to promise directly contrary results. 
When Charles I., in the exercise of his tyrannical power, prevented 
the emigration of I Iampden, Sydney, and Cromwell to the American 
Colonies, in search of that freedom which they despaired of ever 
seeing restored in England, he knew not that, instead of extinguish- 
ing the spirit of liberty, he theieby signed his own death-warrant ; 
and, when the East India Company banished Mr. Buckingham from 
their territories, and destroyed the property which, in the manly 
and independent exercise of his talents, he had created, they knew 
not that, instead of crushing- into utter impotency the individual 
whose frecuom of comments on their odious system in India excited 
their fear and their hatred, they were transferring to the be«t field 
for efficacious opposition to the continuance of their monopoly, their 
miserable commercial policy, and the oppression of their territorial 
government, the man who, possessing most extensive knowledge of 
Oriental affairs, and animated to ten-fold activity by the sense of 
. grievous wrong, would, of all others, be the most emiuently suc- 
cessful in rousing the people of England to the loSs and the degra- 
dation they sutler by permitting an immense empire to remain 
. under the almost uncontrolled dominion of u selfish and imbecile 
corporation. 

/By t what will be the effect of the expression of public feeling 
Buckingham has produced at Liverpool, aud which, no 
^'^doubL he will produce in every town he visits? Unfortunately, 

*■& 
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constituted as our representative system is, a deep and universal 
conviction in the minds of the people does not necessarily commu- 
nicate itself to the Legislature. If, with the exception of about two 
hundred individuals, the whole twenty millions of inhabitants of 
these isles were, with one mind and voice, to declare their desire to 
see established an enlightened system of government, which should 
permit the tull development ot all the capabilities of our Colonial 
possessions, and establish a reciprocation of benefits with the mother 
country; if the whole twenty millions thus declared thpir desire tp 
see the establishment of such n system, their we!) might he frus- 
trated by the handful of individuals who, !>y possesion of boroughs, 
nominate a majority ot the membeis of the House of Commons. 
We know that that handful of individuals have frustrated, and will 
frustrate, every plan of l’uiliamentary leform, because it would 
destroy their own monopoly , and that with the willing aid of the 
other parts of the landed inteiest, they hate also rendered int licet ual 
every effort to obtain a free trade m corn, because they wish to 
enjoy the monopoly of its growth , and that, if their own exclusive 
privileges and interests are iu\oI\ed m tin* preservation of the 
wretched system of governing India, the voice of the people 
will be utterly disregarded, To Know, then, what will be the effect 
of the expression of public feeling whuh is following Mr. Bucking- 
ham's active labours, we must impure how far the interests of our 
Legislators are contented m supporting a monopoly which is so 
much at variance with the iuleiests of the public . 

‘ Notwithstanding the great inlhunee whuh the Hast India Com- 
pany possesses m Parliament, and with Mim-teix l»y an interchange 
of patronage, it is a 'great encouragement to m lived! agitation,” that 
the interest of ai.i. the .Member- m both Houses is not engaged 
against it. Minister- may he nentr.di-ed by obtaining m a more 
direct manner that patronage which, n« < a-tlere.igh declared, it was 
notorious as the sun at noon-day, wa- obtained by the trafficking 
for it of seats in the honourable House, and the owner, of the soil 
have nothing to fear from an mereasul importation pf cotton and 
indigo, sugar and coffee. The contest, therefore, is simply between 
the public and the Directors of the (’onip.iny ; and -undy the open- 
ing of unrestricted commene with three hundred millions of people, 
incontestably eager to adopt our balnl-, and consume our manufac- 
tures, if there he anything in Parliament whiih, in the slightest 
degree, approaches to an enlightened spirit of legislation, ought far 
to outweigh any consideration of the interests of a rorjjoration, even 
if that body carried on a highly advantageous trade, and much more 
when its commerce is almost entirely unprofitable. This then, is 
a question on which the voice of the public may he raised, without 
any of that despondency as to the effect which i- felt, when demands 
are ‘made which it is not the interest of our legislators, as indivi- 
duals, to grant. Mr. Buckingham has brought forward the inlm- 
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bitants of .Liverpool, as one man, to oppose the continuance of the 
injurious monopoly, and we have every reason to believe that he 
has produced an equal!) powerful sensation here. His lectures have 
been attended by most of the leading and influential men of the 
town and neighbourhood, and, large as the.room is in which they 
were delivered, it was every day crowded. As a lecturer, Mr. 
Buckingham's manner is more colloquial than ^ratoricftl. There 
doe9 not appear any straining after effect, no culling of expressions 
or balancing of periods no turning to this author or to that, for 
‘appropriate quotations ; and his digressions are but judicious illus- 
trations or comments on his own text. If we were disposed to find 
fault at all, it would be with the introduction of so much matter 
which he had previously given to the world in his volumes of pub- 
lished “ Travels.” But this was certainly new to many of his audi- 
tors, and was also necessary to keep the chain of his narrative un- 
broken, and, by the introduction of variety of incident, to support 
the interest of oral lectures for five or six days. As we have re- 
marked in another place, the detail of these incidents has excited, 
rather than satiated, public curiosity, concerning countries equally 
interesting to the theologian, the antiquarian, the poet, and last, not 
least in this district, the merchant. ’ 

, From ( The Manchester Guardian,’ Feb, 7. 

* Bast India Monopoly. — Fifty years hence, when our sons and 
grandsons shall be in the possession of a free, extensive; and lucra- 
tive trade with the populous and fruitful regions of the Bast, it will 
»eem, there can he little doubt, almost incredible to them that wo, 
during the enH|;htened, and busy, and enterprising period of the 
nineteenth century, should have' rested quiet in being almost entirely 
shut out from one ot the best channels for the acquisition of com- 
mercial wealth that could be offered to our notice. It will seem 
incredible, that, when in monied circles capital was so abundant as 
almost to have lxcome unproductive; when, by the supply of 
labour having outstripped the increase of demand for„it, the situa- 
tion of the labourers had been greatly deteriorated ft when we were 
oppressed by taxation, and almost overwhelmed wflh debt; when, 
in short, on every account, and from every motive, we were bound 
to make the utmost use of our resources : — it will, we repeat, seem 
incredible to our posterity, that, under these circumstances, we 
should so long and so unresistingly have submitted to the monopoly 
of the Bast India Company. i>uch, however, has been the obsti- 
nacy of error, so slow the progress of just ideas upon this subject, 
that, even during the dheussions on the occasion of the last renewal 
of the Com pa nv s ( barter, a highly popular work, ( “ The Edin- 
burgh Review, vol. xv. p. ( &>p-70,) strongly doubted the possibility 
of pushing the sale of our manufactures in the territories of the 
East India Company, to any considerable increase, by the common 
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operations of private merchants ; and, whilst admitting the abstract 
truth of the arguments in favour of free trade, gravely asserted that 
such was not the interest of the public, because individual merchants 
would soon cease to export their goods, from finding it impossible 
to dispose of them at a profit ; and that, even if a trade in British 
goods were forced for a short time, it would soon fall back to its< 
old amount, whilst the East India Company were induced, by other 
considerations than those of gain, annually to purchase large quan- 
tities, which, though they might dispose of them at a loss, formed 
an important and advantageous \cnt for the manufactures which, 
under a free trade to the Ka-t, would cease to exist. 

* To say that this journal has since arnpK redeemed the error of 
those fnlse and ill-considered opinions would lx* to s;iy tar less m its 
favour than it deserve- 5 . We hope, however, and indeed we do 
not doubt, that it will still more thoroughly compensate for any 
effect its former course mr£ht have, in mating an apathetic dispo- 
sition amongst the public, by now doing all that lies in its power 
towards rousimr them to a full m ri-e of the importance of the stake 
for which they will have to contend. 

< At the late hour at which we have been able, lor the first time 
this week, to dircc t our attention to tins subject, there are a variety 
of important umsideialioiis re-pei tmg it pressing upon our atten- 
tion, to which it is (putt* impossible we tan here do justice. We 
must, therefore, for the present content ourselves with an expres- 
sion of, what we are sme is the universal *ense of those who have 
had the gratification of attending Mr. Buckingham's course, the 
deep obligation under which all the commercial interests of the 
kingdom will lie to that gentleman , tor hU zealous ,#ul most useful 
efforts to direct public attention to Ka**t India allaiis. Throughout' 
his lectures, Mr. Buckingham, by Ins clearness of arrmgemeiit, his 
felicity, of illustration, Ins varied intormation, by ihe remarkable 
turn for observation, of wbu li he* lias given e\ idem e, by his absolute 
plethora of matter, (for lie never hesitates or loses the thread of bis 
discourse for an instant,) and thouirii these are in -omo, but not all, 
respects, of less consequence, by his very agreeable manners, his 
distinct articulation and pleasing delivery, has secured a very high 
place in the regard of his auditors, who have, wr have* little doubt, 
derived much more information from lum, on the topics of which he 
treated, than they could have derived by the dedication of the same 
time*to the same object in any other manner. 

‘The most important parts by far, though to a miscellaneous 
audience perhaps not the most interesting, of Mr. Buckingham * 
lectures, have been those which related to the- ICa-t Indies and 
China, to the present restrictions on our common ial intercourse 
with {hose countries, and to the benefits to he antic ijmK d from their 
removal. Though he has every cause for irritation and anger 
against the East India Company, Mr. Buckingham has, with much 
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» good laste, entirely abstained from making his dbservajions on their 
conduct appear the result of personal feeling; he. says that he 
wishes to consider himself, and we would have him considered, as 
' the apostle of India,’ with this further understanding, however, 
that, so far as relates to East India concerns, he should be the 
apostle of England also. 

' We had not heard Mr. Buckingham’s first lecture to its conclu- 
sion, before we were satisfied that, great as was the pleasure he was 
giving to his audience here, valuable as was the instruction he was 
communicating to them, highly useful as his ample store of com- 
mercial and political knowledge relative to the affairs of the East 
Would be deemed in whatever town he might present himself, there 
was yet another audience — one in the metropolis — before whom it 
was far more important that he should be enabled to appear and to 
speak, i lie time is rapidly approaching when the discussion of 
East India affairs must be commenced in Parliament; the Company 
arc sure to have their advocates in that assembly urged by almost 
every inducement that can animate the exertions, and shape the 
conduct, of man, to support their cause ; it is of the highest eonse- 
quenee that the public also should have theirs. Forty years ago 
the paid tools of even some of the Native sovereigns in India found 
their way into the House ot Commons. Shall the door which was 
open to them be' closed against an energetic, talented, and high- 
principled advocate of free trader That Mr. Buckingham should 
, hold a scat in the House of Commons during the discussions on 
the East India Company’s Charter, appears to us an object of ex- 
treme importance. \\ ho is belter fitted, by his ready and imprcs- 
si\e elocution, •nit still more so by his extensive knowledge of the 
commercial capabilities of the East, by the personal experience he 
has had as to the character and wants of the Natives, to plead effec- 
tually on bclmlt of free trade and colonisation ? But stilj more, 
who is at once so well qualified and so well disposed to cross- 
examine the Company’s witnesses, to detect and expose false testi- 
mony, or to extract even from his opponents unequivocal evidence 
in favour of his case ? 

'These are considerations which we would impress on the com- 
mercial public wherever our journal is read. They are, it is true, 
very inadequately represented in Parliament ; but they can, if they 
please, easily secure a seat for Mr. Buckingham. If they do not, 
wc think they will not do justice to that gentleman ; but we think 
also, what in a national point of view is far more important, that 
they will nut do justice to themselves.’ „ 

From ' The Manchester Mercury / Feb . 10. 

'During the past week, Mr, Buckingham (with whose name and 
character our readers are doubtless well acquainted) has been deli- 
vering a course of lectures on those countries of the East which he - 
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visited in the ctmrse of His extended travels ; the object of tvhich 
lectures *rtis not merely to give a succirict and jjopulrir vidw of the 
geography, antiquities, climate, productions, population, govefti- 
fnfcrit, arid mariners of each, but also to exhibit their immense fcrim- 
mercial capabilities, and the prospect they offer of furnishing an 
extensive market for English manufactures, when a free and unin- 
terrupted communication between this country and the eastern 
parts of the world shall be attained by the removal of the absurd 
restrictions arising out of the monopoly of the East India Com- 
pany. 

‘From the interesting nature of the facts detailed in these lectures, 
as well as from the lively and agreeable manner in which they were 
communicated, the whole course was in the highest degree inter- 
esting ; and gave immixccl pleasure and sithfw tion to the mo:>l 
numerous, the most respectable, and the most attentive audiences 
that ever attended a course of lectures in this town. As u is, how- 
ever, wholly impossible for us to supply, in the limited space we 
arc able to devote to the subject, a full report of five lectures, each 
of which occupied nearly thiee hours m the delivery, and the 
whole of which comprehend a greater mass of interesting facts than 
were ev er before embodied in the same number nt le< lures, we 
must content ourselves \vith nothing m detail only those parp» of 
the course which were immediau-lv connected with the ii»»|w>rtant 
object of Mr. Buckingham's mission, and with giving a very brief 
notice of the remainder.' 

Irum 1 I'li s' Lin rj'fio! Twits,' l\ !>. 10. 

‘ f Wk arc happy to find that tins gentleman bus met with the 
most cordial reception po-sibl* at Main hester, from men of all 
parties, and that his Let tuies have been listened to by audiences 
even larger than those he had m Liverpool, with admiration 
amounting almost to enthusiasm. At the repetition of his first 
lecture, which he gave at the earnest desire of many re.sjicctnblo 
families, on Saturday evening, there were nearly seven hundred 
persons present, all of whom remained from seven till half-past ten 
o’clock, and listened with the utmost delight to the lecturer. 

‘ “ The Manchester Guardian' contains the very important. re- 
commendation that Mr. Buckingham should be put into Par- 
liament, to plead the cause of the people of this country and of 
India against the East India Company. We subjoin the article 
containing this recommendation j and the reasons adduced in its 
favour aro so powerful that w r e have nothing to add to them, except 
the expression of our sincere and dehlierate com i< t ion that Mr. 
Buckingham, from his talents, his readiness, his persuasiv <* manner, 
his thorough knowledge of the affairs of India both commer lal 
and political, his energy, and his uncompromising horn-sty, would 
be far the most powerful advocate which the mercantile interests 
could possess in Parliament on this subject.” 
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‘ Whilst at Manchester, Mr. Buckingham has received many 
formal invitations, four in one day, to visit other towns for the 
purpose of delivering his lectures. The ship-owners of Hull have 
appointed a meeting for this week, to consider of the propriety of 
inviting Mr. II. to that town.' 

From * The Manchester Gazette ,’ Feb. 14. 

1 Manchester Chamber of Commerce. — On Monday, the 
annual meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufactures was held in the Committee-room of the Exchange, to 
receive the report of the directors for the past year to appoint direc- 
tors for the year ensuing, and to audit the treasurer s accounts ; Mr. 
Joseph Armstrong in the chair. The report of the directors was 
read by the secretary. It recapitulated, as usual, the various sub- 
jects to which the* attention of the directors had been called 
during the past year, and the steps they had taken relative to 
each. These, however, were not remarkable, either for their 
number or their importance. After the routine business had 
been disposed of, some discussion took place on the subject of 
the Honourable the East India Company, and the measures desi- 
rable to be adopted with respect to it. The general opinion of the, 
meeting appeared to be, that a public meeting of the inhabitants of 
the town ought to be called on the subject. The question was, 
however, finally referred to the newly-elected directors. The thanks 
of the Chamber vVere voted to the late directors, and to the chair- 
man \ after which the meeting was dissolved.’ 

From ‘ The Manchester Guardian / Feb. 14. 

' Mr. Buckingham's .Lecture at Dukinfield. — On Monday 
last, Mr. Buckingham, in compliance with the request of a deputa- 
tion of gentlemen, who waited upon him from Dukinfield, Hyde, 
&c., delivered a lecture at the former place, comprising a selection 
of the subjects which had in the previous week excited so much in- 
terest in tbts town. Limited as the population is, compared with 
that from which his Manchester audiences were got tpgether, 
not less than 150 persons, we understand, attended, whom the 
lecturer kept in close, yet unrestrained attention, For^pwards of four 
hours.’ . 

To show that the other parts of the country are becoming quite 
as much alive to the importance of the subject as Liverpool and 
Manchester, we need only mention that in the papers of Leeds, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Bristol, and other great towns, several 
articles have appeared} and that in Sheffield and Coventry the 
Bauie feeling exists. ♦The following are from theVapers of the 
two last-named places : 

f From * The Sheffield Iris ,’ Feb. 3. ** 

* We do not generally. like long articles in a newspaper; but the 
subject of our East India trade -And possessions is so important, 
that we have felt it right to speak somewhat at large upon it this 
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■week, and most earnestly invite, not only the mercantile classes, but 
the British public, to take the whole nutter into the most serious 
consideration. * 

' Although there i^ hardly a nun, woman, or child, in the king- 
dom, who does not consume miiih- portion, more or less, of Oriental 
produce, yet there have been few questions of policy which have 
exercised less influence in the popular mind than the. government 
of our vast possessions in the hast Indies. It i-, indeed, pretty 
generally known that there exists somewhere, and comjmM’d of 
individuals whose names are never mentioned, a certain ancient, 
opulent, chartered body, called flu* hast India Companv, the history 
and edicts of which are neatlv a> deeply hidden from the common- 
alty, as are the mv stories of treemasonry liom the uninitiated. 1 he 
Kast India Company's ( haitcr will expire hy law in I Ki I, ---pro- 
vided the Companv shall have received three veuis notne from the 
Legislature to that effect. The di-iiission ot this great question, 
before Parliament, mu-t, consequent!), take place earlv in tlie venr 
1H31, if not before. \- the time for the expiration of this venera- 
ble compact draws near, a few vigilant -pints have started forth, to 
break the general slumber of the i omnium! \ on this comprehensive 
question, and have bold]) tailed upon tin* nation to consider 1 he past, 
present, and pro- pet tivc\ oiecqucni cs ot tins famous monopoly, as 
well upon our tomforis at home, .is upon tin* condition of those 
rich dependencies ot the empire, to the almost unlimited control 
over which the corporation above ulluthal to have -o long held a 
patent from tireat Briiam. \mongsf the mdiv idti.il- who have done 
this servue to their omntrv and her dep«ntleii< ies, h Mr, llm k- 
ingham , a gentleman, wlww residcnc** in Indii, .ind wdiose know- 
ledge of tile ( ompanv’s alfair-, as well as comprehensive view of 
all the bearings of the ca-«\ enable lum to give the no-l valuable 
information. In ‘ The Oriental Herald,' Mr Bin kingham justly 
propounds the question — 

•« " AVI ’.ether it he for the intere-fs of the nation at large, that the 
most valuable hnuu.li of its lommcnc with the 1. astern World 
should be vested, bv a ( lose nmnopolv , m an insignificant number 
of individuals to the exclusion of all the re-t of their imintrjmm ? 
And, also, whether it is desirable that, nuon-equeiiet* of this mono- 
poly, Englishmen should he placed on a worse footing than foreign- 
ers of every other nation; and he debarred from trading with China, 
or settling in India, while all oilier nu n may do hoih freely, and amti-s 
fortunes in a commerce from which our embarrassed merchants and 
starving manufacturers are entirely excluded ? Let the question be 
proposed in what form it may, this is the sum and “ulMame o t it ; 
and, if a regard to the welfare of the many be suffered to take pre- 
cedence of the interests of the few, there can be no doubt that thin 
question must be auswered. in the negative. 

' On Wednesday last, a public meeting was held at Liverpool, for 
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the purpose of originating measures requisite to induce the Legis- 
lature to prevent the renewal of the restrictions imposed on com- 
merce by the exclusive Charter of the East India Company, which 
is now about to expire j and such and so important appeared the 
advantages of a free trade to India and China, that the extensive 
good likely to be derived therefrom to this country would, according 
to “ The Liverpool Mercury,” be only second to paying the national 
debt. Now, although the ship-owners of that thriving and wealthy 
town may have their own interests in view, as well as the public 
good, as it is surely right and reasonable that they should have, yet, 
are not the national prosperity and the shipping interest almost 
identical ? And what part of the United Kingdom would not parti- 
cipate in the benefits of an open trade with the East ? W hy must 
our giant commerce, which spreads its arms all over the world, and 
which ought to wield its energies with equal freedom in the four 
quarters ol the globe, — why, we ask, should it be paralysed in the 
W est by the abominations of the slave system, and be manacled in 
the East by a mercantile monopoly > It is true, the advocates (paid 
and unpaid) of this famous “ United Company of Merchants*” may 
talk about vested rights, and violations of good faith ; but, as our 
Liverpool contemporary justly observes, “They know very well, that, 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, the express condition of the privi- 
lege was, that it should cease, if it were not found profitable to the 
crown and realm. W e will here quote a portion of the Act, as it is 
material to know the precise understanding subsisting between the 
contracting parties in the year 16*00. The words, as they stand in 
the 4.3d of Elizabeth, arc, * ft ilk proviso, that , in t a^e this charter 
shall hereafter appear not, to he profitable to the Clown ami realm , 
then, upon two years notice to the Company, the Charter shall cease 
and determine.' ” A legislative provision was likewise made 'in the 
reign of (leorge II., for keeping the price of tea, in this country, as 
much as possible upon an equality with the price of the same com- 
modity in other countries, by enacting, that if, at any time, there 
should not be a sufficient supply, and at reasonable prices! kept 
in the market, then that it should be lawful for the Commissioners 
of the Treasury to grant licenses for others to import it j and this 
regulation, being thrice re-enacted during the reign of his late Ma- 
jesty, and hot having been by any subsequent law repealed, yet re- 
mains in force. And now what is the actual fact > tyty/ten has 
become to so great an extent a necessary of life, and the terms upon 
which it is imported are so disadvantageous to the community, that 
it may fairly be said to be too dear by half, being obtained in this 
country on worse terms, by a hundred per cent., than in any of the 
neighbouring ports of Europe j and thus making us pay an impost 
of two millions and a half sterling per annum, for the sole benefit of 
the East India Company. There can be little doubt that, were ibfe 
trade thrown open to the competition of- mercantile enterprise, in- 
st^4p| Englishmen being the only people in the world shut out of 
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China, as at present, the supply would soon both reduce the price 
to the consumer, and, at a diminished rate of du' v, proportionately 
contribute to the revenue. Besides, British ships would not go out 
in ballast on their trading voyages, but would, of course, take car- 
goes of merchandise from this country to every part of tin* East 
Indies. 

r Besides, however, the mercantile views of the subject to which 
the foregoing remarks and extracts have mainly reference, and the 
consequent advantages which a free trade must necessarily open to 
the commercial energies of this great manufacturing kingdom, now 
m danger of becoming inert lor want of a vent for her productions, 
the question is one of no small impoitance in a moral and religious 
point of view. If the missionary spirit of British Christianity he in 
accordance with its inspired /cal, it will he anxious to rush into that 
wide and important field of lalxmr, from wlueli it has long been al- 
most shut out lyy the temporising policy of the picsent nabobs of 
Lcadenhall-street, The whole subject, therefore, well deserves the 
most serious consideration, as w< SI of the patriot as the philanthro- 
pist , for it is the duty and the interest of Englbhnn u, while vve 
hold those fertile possession-, in the Eastern Woild, to strive to in- 
troduce, in many re-peit-, a more hlnr.d, w.w, and limii.uic policy, 
than has hitherto been adopted, and to set me to the millions nf our 
fellow-subjects, not only the benefit of more wholesome civil laws, 
but likewise to plant for them the vim* and the tig-tree of Christian- 
ity and of useful knowledge on the rich but neglected -nil of Hin- 
dustan.' 

Pi urn * The C 1,1 1 nit 7 lit i aid Jan. '2d. 

‘Such aie the pernicious eiler ts of the East India monopoly in 
keeping up the puce of sdk, that we «oiisidcr ii require- the most 
prompt and energetic icmon-tram » -» and petitions lor its removal. 
Mr. Buckingham, wi‘ find, has been lei luring at Liu i pool, upon the 
evils of the monopoly, "hull, from Ins long n -ulune m India, and 
hi> very superior talent, he is rm.m-ntly qu.dmed to do. It appears 
that his lectures were ex< cedi ugly sii ee sful, and lie received a for- 
mal vote of thanks from the fust im ri bants of the town. By a 
clear exposition of the consequences of the Company s privileges, 
Mr. Buckingham will render the slate gnut serf ice, and to no class 
of the people more than those engaged m the -dk trade We should 
be very happy, indeed, if we rould have a lecture from Mr. Buck- 
ingham which developed the mischief done to this department of 
trade ; but wefear a visit to Coventry would not be regarded by the 
inhabitants as so valuable as we are sure it would ultimately prove. 
It merely requires the manufacturers to understand the extent of 
the evil inflicted by the monopoly, to induce them to adopt the most 
active measures to suppress it. It is wt*U # Known, that the silks at 
the Company's sales are made to produce oU per cent, more than 
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the price a ‘Led. Now, if we estimate this excess at 5s. the lb., and 
if the) ^11 m the year 1,080,000 lbs., the sum annually extorted 
from the public is '270,000/.' 

* From * The Leeds Patriot ,’ Feb. L 2\. 
f Tim East India Company's Charter. — We are glad to learn 
that a very strong impression against this monopoly has been pro- 
duced in Liverpool and Manchester, by Mr. Buckingham, who has 
been delivering lectures on the subject in both of the above-men- 
tioned towns. As a traveller in the East., and as a gentleman of 
great commercial knowledge, Mr. Buckingham is well qualified 
to discharge the duty he has undertaken, and to open the eyes of 
the public to the many evils they silently endure, while the exten- 
sive regions of the Eastern World are so very partially open to 
British enterprise. There can scarcely be found a merchant in this 
town, possessed of any foreign connections, who is not almost daily 
reminded how rapidly the present foreign market for English goods 
is narrowing, from a variety of cause**, and among the rest, the 
spirited competition of our continental neighbours. Nor can any 
merchant be ignorant of the vast increase of machinery, for manu- 
facturing rapidly and cheaply, which has outstripped, in its supply, 
all ordinary demand. Hence the man who can point out a tre-h 
Held for enterprise, comprising within its circle many millions of 
inhabitants, would deserve much more than the reward once pro- 
mised by a Roman Emperor to the man who should invent some 
new pleasure. 'This is, however, the prospect held out by Mr. 
Buckingham, who, if he succeeds in opening the eyes of the public, 
will deserve well of his country and of posterity. New and un- 
limited markets are indeed great desiderata to our manufacturing 
population ; they will restore it to something like its wonted acti- 
vity, and labour may once again reap a sweet reward, by affording 
to the operative classes moderate enjoyments, whilst the capitalist 
may find his profit doubly valuable, by being obtained without even 
a suspicion of oppressive conduct. Reduced taxes or extended 
markets appear among the most feasible remedies for our declining 
commerce, and in the slight prospect of any reduction of the for- 
mer, we hail Mr. Buckingham as the harbinger of better times. At 
the latter end of thu month of March, we understand, his lectures 
will commence in this town.' 


We have only to add, that Mr. Buckingham will undoubtedly 
persevere in bis original intention of visiting all the principal towns 
and ports of England, Scotland, and Ireland \ and that nothing 
which^bis labour can effect, will be left undone to make every in- 
dividual in the kingdom, who is capable of understanding the mere 
outlines of this grbat question, feel that it is his duty to lend a helping 
hand towards the accomplishment of the public object 00 much 
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Address op Condolence on tiie Death or tub l.ate Sir 
• Edward West.. 

We have great pleasure in giving insertion to the following Ad- 
dress, and the Reply made to it ; both of which do equal honour to 
the parties from whom they emanate,- and each of which may be 
fairly regarded as the highest and nm>t unequivocal testimony that 
could be evinced towards the high-minded and talented individual 
whose loss they so feelingly deplore. 

'On Wednesday last, a deputation of the principal Native mer- 
chants and inhabitants of Bombay proceeded to the house of the 
Honourable Sir Charles Chamber.-*, acting ( hief Justice, to present 
an address of condolence, on the "death ot the late Chief Justice, Sir 
Edward West. The following is a copy of the address : 

* To the Honourable Sir Charlts II. C humbns , Knight, Sn\ Ac. &c. t 
and the Honourable Su John Pettr ilrant, Knight, &<\ Se. &c. t 
Judges of his Majesty's Supreme ('ant of Judicature, Bombay. 

‘ My Lords, — We the umler>igflcd members of the several tribes 
composing the Native community, -uhjcit to the jurisdiction of his 
Majesty's Supreme Court of Judicature under the Bombay Presi- 
dency, beg leave respectfully to present ourselves before jour Hon- 
ourable Bench, for the purpose of nilermg a last mournful tribute 
of affection to the memory of jour late distinguished colleague, our 
gracious Chief Justice, the Honourable Sir Edward West. Wc are 
conscious that it is a novelty fur tin* people to come forward to 
•address a bench of English judges, on such a -object ■, it is no less a 
nov elty (actually witnessed by many of us) to be rescued, in the short 
sp.icc of twenty-nine years, since the establishment ot a regular 
court of British law on this Island, from the evils of an inefficient 
and irregular administration of ju-tiee which previously existed* 
Ciratefui for such advantages, we resort to those means winch alone 
are open to a community constituted like ours, to express publicly 
our sense of them ; and, indeed, wc should justly merit the reproach 
of want of feeling, did vve now silently (online within our. own 
breasts, the grief, the unfeigned sorrow we experience in the event 
which has* deprived us of linn at whose hands those advantages 
have been so largely extended and continued to us. In expressing 
to your Lordships our sorrow for the death of Sir Edward West, 
we seek a balm for our sufferings, and would fain hope thereby to 
alleviate, the distress with which y ou must contemplate your earthly 
reparation from a colleague so able and indefatigable, so undaunted 
and upright. 

‘ The time is past when uny commendation of ours, or, indeed, any 
earthly honours, can be of value to him, whom the joys aud sorrows 
Oriental Herald, Fol 20. 2 P 
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of this world ran no longer affect, and who is, therefore, equally 
rcmov <‘<1 Ik- > >nd the reach of human censure and of human applause. 
But wo -hould deem it an omission of duty, as well as of gratitude, 
did w<* not come" forward, now that our motives cannot be mi&con- 
strurd ! to mark, in the strongest manner, the cfcep sense we en- 
tertain of his virtuous administration. The spirit of even-handed 
justice which jirompted his decisions j the unconquerable assiduity 
and unshaken firmness which he evinced in discharging the func- 
tions of His high office; the unshrinking zeal which animated him 
in making salutary reforms ; but, above all, that high principle of 
independence and integrity whic h led him to sacrifice so much of 
his private happiness to the conscientious performance of his public 
duties ? — time, my Lords, are the virtues which have grown upon 
our, gratitude, since every day’s succeeding experience teaches us to 
appreciate their value. 

• ' In briefly noticing the most prominent features in the administra- 
tion of Sir Edward West, we cannot but dwell with grateful delight, 
on the easy access which that humane and honourable Judge at all 
times afforded to the poor and needy part of our countrymen. That 
lie rendered the administration of law less expensive to the inhabi- 
tants of this Presidency, thus throwing open to the poor the avenues 
iff justice, so long barred against them, is not the least solid advan- 
tage derived from a career fertile in benefits. But, great and salutary 
as vs as this reform, it did not satisfy that glowing spirit of philan- 
thropy, o\*t thoughtful to devise, and active to execute, what might 
lessen the distresses, or increase the happiness, of his fellow-creature9. 
Scrupulous in the discharge ot his high functions as a Judge, which 
alone seemed labour too great even for his energetic mind, be found 
leisure, and had the condescension, to become himself the adtocate 
of the indigent. 

c But amongst the many great favours received at the bands of 
Sir Edward West, that for which we would chiefly record our 
gratitude is the manner in which, conjointly with your Lordships, 
he curried into execution the recent provision of the British Legis- 
lature for admitting the Natives of this country to sit on juries. 
The wise and conciliatory method he took to give effect to the 
wishes of Parliament, the condescension with which he conferred 
with every class of the Native community, the prudent deference 
he paid to all their national and religious feelings, the zeal with 
which he laboured to overcome innumerable difficulties arising out 
of the multiform constitution of our bodlfroid the solicitude he 
displayed to set the intention of the enactnSiyfets true light,— arc 
fresh in the recollection of ua all. Tt> the®$biertions it is wing 
that the Natives of Bombay are now in th enjoyment of one of the 
greatest privileges of freemen. 

‘ A knowledge of the virtuous and enlightened character of the late 
. Chief Justice cannot fail to have prevailed throughout a la^e por- 
wr countrymen in India; but it haronly been permitted to 
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the inhabitants of tliis Inland to enjoy the immediate fruit* of his 
distinguished judicial administration. However im|»crfecf, there- 
fore, tiny further addition mav piove to this record of our deep 
sorrow for his demise, and respect for his memory, \$e beg to an- 
nounce that we have raised a sum of money which it is designed to 
make over to the Native Education N>cietv,'to be vested by them 
in Government securities, for the endowment of one or more scholar- 
ships, and the distribution of one or more annual pri/es, according 
to the amount of interest realised from the total fund, to be deno- 
minated, "Chief Justice West's Scholarships and Prizes." En- 
gaged as the late Judge was himself m> earnestly in improving the 
condition of the Natives, wo humbly hope that we have devised 
the most durable and appropriate method of perpetuating the grate- 
ful recollection of him among them, and training up our children 
to the proper discharge of those public duties to which he first 
showed them the way. 

r With a firm reliance on the continued favour and Kindness of 
your Lordships, we are, with the greatest respect, my Lords, your 
Lordships' most obedient and most humble servants. 

(' Signed by about 1 It) ol ilic principal Hindoos, Parsecs, 
•Mohammedan Men hauls, and Inhabitants.) 

* Horn buy, 1 st Octoht r, 1S2V 

To the above address, which was u\»d by Ihmi.mjec Hormusjee, 
the following reply was returned by >ir ( ha:Jes ( handlers 

* Gentlkmkv, — Before I give an answer to tin* siibslance’of the 
address which you have just presented to us, allow me to explain to 
you the reasons which have induced my learned brothej, Mr. Justice 
Grant, and myself, after serious < «m"ii!eration, to deem it inexpe- 
dient to receive this address in our public juduhd caj>a< ihes. These 
reasons, I am sure, will appi ar to you sal iifactory when you arc 
informed they are grounded upon the high m use we entertain of 
what is due to the exalted chaiaeler of a British C unit of Justice, 
and to the best interests of the jieople among-t whom we have to 
"exercise our judicial functions. A Judge, Gentlemen, should be 
above all other persons single-minded , lie should }>crpetual)y I war 
in tfctind that he is to give an account before a higher tribunal, 
which cannot be deceived, and cannot err. IB* should look, 
therefore, neither to the right hand nor to the left, but proceed in 
his course 'of undeviating rectitude, without the hope, or expecta- 
tion, or desire of applause, or the fear of censure. On these prin- 
ciples, and these principles only, can the character of public justice 
rest, with safety} and the maintenance of them wc consider essential 
to the due administration of justice in this Presidency. Vou have 
yourselves said that it is a novelty to address a ( ourt of Justice; 
and, Jot the treasons I have stated, wc do not wish to establish a 
precedent, which, tbpugh in the present instance it may not be of 

‘ * ' * 2 P 2 
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ilDconstfqnencp, may, at some future^ time, introduce examples of 
the most dangerous nature to the purity of the judicial character. 
Gentlemen, the distinguished subject of your address, if . hp W$re 
present, 1 am confident would be the first to approve of the deter- 
mination to which my learned brother and myself thought it right 
to come on this occasion. No man had more exalted notions of 
his high office ; no man so undeviatingly and fearlessly pursued the 
course which bis conscience pointed out to him to be the right one. 

* Having said thus much upon this preliminary point, in the 
name of my learned hi other and myself, I may say that in our in- 
dividual and private capacities, nothing can give' us, greater satis- 
faction than to receive such a disinterested tribute of approbation 
as yours must lie to the character and conduct of Sir Edward West. 
We have mourned with sincere and deep sorrow the death of so 
valuable a colleague, counsellor, and friend ; but the loss which in 
the private relations of life we have so much reason to deplore can- 
not, for a moment, be 'put in competition with the irreparable loss 
which the public ha\e sustained by Ins death. During the short 
period which he passed amongst you, his warmest wishes and most 
ardent prayers were for the improvement and elevation of his Native 
fellow-subjects ; and the consciousness of having your approbation 
would have given him the most essential support in the execution 
of his arduous duties. Gentlemen, accept our best thanks for the 
sympathy and condolence which you have so feelingly and patheti- 
cally expressed in your address to tis this day, and be assured that 
they a fiord to our minds a "very sensible alleviation of the sorrow 
■we experience for the los^ which we have sustained. 

* Gentlemen, Sir Edward West has, l>y the decree of an all-wise 

Providence, been cut off in the midst of a life of eminent usefulness. 
His mortal remains repose in your land, far from the sepulchre of 
his fathers. It is a natural and highly honourable feeling in you, 
to wish to erect some monument to his memory ; .and we cannot 
but express our warmest approbation of the mode in which you 
propose to perpetuate it, — not by an inscription engraven on a tablet 
of marble, which would be confined to a little space, and. Would be 
soon obliterated by time, but by the more durable monuments of 
the mind, — by associating his name with that admirable institution 
which is chieily supported by your liberality: a liberality, let me 
say, worthy of the best ages and most enlightened periods pf man- 
kind, and which promises to spread the light of the knowledge of 
the Western world over all this vast Peninsula. 'The scholarships 
Pud prizes which you propose to denominate " Chief justice vyest's 
Scholarships and Prizes,” in the schools of the Bombay “Native'Edu- 
ention Society, will implant an uftwritten, but unfading, record of 
his public worth in the breasts of all those who shall derive the in- 
estimable benefits of knowledge fropi your munificence, and will 
hand down, in the most honourable manner, the. name pf our 
parted colleague to your latest posterity*/ ' ■ 1 
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T»e following correspondence is ns valuable ns it is curious- "It 
exhibits to the broad day what has hitherto been carefully concealed j 
namely, ■ the continued desire of the Company’s Governors to set 
themselves above the law, and impede rather than strengthen Us 
just authority. The case of Habeas, to which it relates, was al+ 
luded to in our hist ; but the full arguments of the Court, which 
are in our jiosseseioii, are much too long to be" given in our present 
Number j we hope, however, to find room for them in our next. • 

9 To the Honourable Sir C. II. Chambers, Knight, Acting Chief Jus- 
tice, and the Honourable Sir J. P. Grant, Knight, Puisne Justice, of 
. the Honourable the Supreme Court of Judicature. 

'Honourable Sins,— Wr are quite aware, that we transgress 
upon ordinary forms ‘in addressing this letter to you ; but the cir- 
cumstances under which we arc placed, will, we trust, justify this 
departure from usage, and our knowledge of your private and pub- 
lic character, lead* us to hope, that what we state will be received 
in that spirit in which it i* wntten ; and that, notwithstanding your 
strict obligations to fulfil every part of your high and sacred duty 
as British Judges, you will on this extraordinary occasion deem 
yourselve* at liberty to nm-ider as much the objects as the rules 
of that Court over which you preside, and, viewing the intention of 
the Legislature in its institution, as directed to the aid and support 
of the Government entrusted with the administration of this Presi- 
dency, you will for a short period He imbued by our representations 
to abstain from any acts (however legal you may deem (hem) 
which under the measures we have felt ourselves compelled to take, 
and which we deem essential to the interests committed to our 
charge, must have the effect ofr producing open collision between 
*qut authority ajid yours, and by doing so, not only diminish tj^t 
respect in the Native population of this country whi< h it is so 
essential tp both to maintain, hut seriously weaken by a sup- 
posed division in our internal rule those impressions on the minds 
of our Native subjects, the existence of which is indispensable to 
the peaces prosperity, and permanence of the Indian Empire. This 
conclusion refers to a variety of circumstances which we arc equally 
forb^d from explaining, as you are from attending to such explain*- 
tfoup.tygt we deem it necessary jo state our conviction of the truth 
of Wftit we Have asserted, expecting that it may have *umc vs eight 
witwkpu, as collected with the preservation of that ^n-ngth in the 
wh if# in all our territories, but particularly those wc 
liavrio recently acquired, is the chief, if not the only jx>wer, Wc 
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possess for maintaining that general peace, on the continuance of 
Which, the means of good rule, and of administefing' law Unde# any 
form, must always depend. ' ; ; ' 

'In consequence of recent proceedings in the Supreme 'Cotirt 
in the c ases of Moro Ragonath and Bappoo Gunness, we have felt 
comj>elled, for reasons which we have fully stated to our superiors, 
to direct that no further legal proceedings be admitted in the case 
of Moro Ragonath, and that no returns be made to any writs of 
habeas corpus of a similar nature to those recently issued, and 
direeted to uny officers of the Provincial Courts, or to any of our 
Native subjects not residing on the island of Bombay. 

' We are quite sensible of the deep responsibility we incur by 
these measures, but must look for our justification in the necessity 
of our situation. The grounds upon whith we act, have exclusive 
reference to considerations of civil government and of state 
policy ; but, as our resolution cannot be altered until we receive the 
commands of those high authorities to which we are subject, we 
inform you of them, and we do most anxiously hope that the con- 
siderations we have before stated may lead vqu to limit yourselves 
to those protests and appeals against our conduct in the cases 
specified tiiat you may deem it your duty to make, as any other 
conduct must, for reasons already stated, prove deeply injurious to 
the public interests, and can, under the resolution taken and avowed 
by Government, produce no result favourable either to the im- 
mediate or future establishment of the extended jurisdiction you 
huve claimed. * 

‘ A very short period will elapse before an answer is received 
to the full and urgent reference we have made upon this subject ; 
and we must again express our hope, that even the obligations 
under which we are sensible you act, are not so imperative as to 
impel )ou to proceedings which the Government has thus explicitly 
stated its resolution to oppose. We have the honour to be, Hon. 
Sirs, >our most obedient Servants, 

(Signgd) * John Malcolm, 

M\ Bradford; Lt.-Gen., 
* J. J. Sparrow, 

' John Romer.’ * 

* Bombay Castle, October 11, 1828.’ 

After the foregoing letter had been publicly read by an officer of 
the Court, Sir Charles Chambers addressed it in the following 
terms • 

* As.I am anxious on this most extraordinary occasion to exhibit 
both in my words and in manners as much sobriety and moderation 
as inconsistent with the respect I feel i9 due to myself, and to the 
e jBB ntV 1 hafre the honour to represent, I have reduced what I 

t0 writing. Tlie whole, indeed, of this extraordinary 

% 
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letter*' is written in so dictatorial a tone, that, addressed as it is to 
the; King's Supreme Court of Judicature by persons who have no 
right to address the Court in any way except as humble suitors for 
the distribution of its justice, I have naturally felt much since I 
received it. Feeling it, however, to be my duty to bahisU every filing 
like* bad temper from my observations this day, I shall proceed to 
mt&Q 4ueh remarks as 1 think are peremptorily necessary for the 
vindication of the rights and dignity of the Court. 

( First then — Although this letter is not signed by the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Government, in the usual way of addressing official 
communications to the Court, yet, as it is signed by the members , 
of the Government, and relates *to the public business now pending 
in the Court, it is impossible to consider the communication in any 
other light than as a public document, — and, however regular it 
may lie for any person to address the Court upon such subjects by 
letter, yet in the case of a document purporting to be of a public 
nature, it is neither safe, nor consistent with the dignity of the 
Court, to take any other than public notice of it from the bench, 
nor to reply to it, it reply should be deemed necessary, through the 
proper officer of the Court. 

'Next — From whatever persons this letter comes, we cannot 
admit any person, let bis rank be ever so distinguished, or his 
power ever so predominant, to address this Court in any other way 
respecting its judicial and public function*, than the humblest 
suitor who applies for its protection. Within the-e walls wo own 
no equal, and no superior, hut God and the King. . The Fast India 
Company, therefore, and all tlio-a* who govern their possessions, 
however absolute, over those whom they consider their subjects, 
must be told, as they have been told ten thousand times before, that 
in this Court tiny are entitled to no pmodeney or favour, more 
than the lowest suitor in it ; and, although in matters which do not 
concern the administration ot justice, we are willing to pay the 
members of Government the respect and conrtesv due to them, in 
matters which are of vital importance to our e\isien<e as a Court 
of Justice, and in the exposition of the law, all persons that enter 
this court are upon a footing of strict and rigid equality. 'Che only 
mftde, therefore, in which the writers of this letter could properly 
address the Court, (I am now considering the mantier only,) is, 
through their counsel, or by way of humble petition. 

'Thirdly — If, therefore, the only jaunt at issue 1>etween the 
Court and the writers of this letter were the manner of addressing 
the Court, it would suffice to direct the clerk of the Crown to inti- 
mate our opinion upon that point to the Chief bccretary, for ihc in- 
foripoation of the Honourable the Governor in Counc il. Hut, since 
it is our serious conviction that the now sending suih a Inter to 
the Judges of this Court, containing matter of so extraordinary a 
nature, and couched in language no less extraordinary is an act 
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both* highly unconstitutional and eriminal,'we 1 baveJtkojBght it 
right to impound it in the hands of the clerk of the C*6wn$n Older 
to ground ulterior proceedings upon it, if any such should be ne- 
cessary. 

' I shall not make any comment on the present occasion, tipotf the 
discretion, magnanimity, or the sense of decency, of those ^ho ven- 
tured to address such a letter to us. But there is one fetffcre 
■which pervades the whole, as far as it is intelligible, which has 
created in my mind the most unfeigned astonishment. It isllie 
supposition, that our sacred obligation to distribute justice accord- 
ing to our consciences, to which we are bound by oath, has been 
deemed capable of being bent to the maxims of state policy. A 
diplomatic, temporising judge, lias, in all rtges, been the object of 
the reprobation of mankind; nor, when he exists, can there be a 
greater curse upon the community. We are bound by the oaths 
we take in entering upon our office, to set aside all considerations 
of expediency and policy, and rigidly and uprightly to decide ac- 
cording to that rule which we know to he the right one ; and the 
rigid adherence to such well-known general rules, which, as long 
os they are so^observed, may be called laws, is the only way in 
which my unsophisticated understanding can satisfy my conscience 
that I am keeping the sacred duty of my office. Then, what kind 
of law would that be which would bend on all occasions to what 
the writers of this letter call state policy, the circumstances, by the 
by, Of which, in th$ present instance, they studiously conceal ? And 
what name should we deserve in the eyes of the public and man- 
kind, if we should admit the principle, that, whenever these gentle- 
men shall presume to state to us the existence of a state necessity, 
whether they put us in the possession of the grounds of it or not, 
the King’s Supreme Court of Justice, stationed in this Presidency 
to keep a watchful eye over their proceedings, should succumb and 
forfeit the only things for which life, in a public point of view, is 
valuable, their hard-earned reputation, and their dearly-prized 
honour, and violate the most sacred obligation they owe to God, 
the Kipg, and themselves. There is only one mode in which these 
gentlemen cun relies e us from these serious consequences, and that 
is by the intervention of Parliament. If they will discharge us Jjy 
legitimate means from any part of our invidious duties, they shall 
have our best thanks for so doing. 

>. ‘ I should not make any further observations on this letter, if it 
^Wttre not that, in collisions of this nature, it is not for us to permit 
, tmy* Opportunity to pass over of explaining, in as popular and in- 
telligible a manner as we can, the technical process of the Court, 
especially when from misinformation, if not from t6tal ignorance, 
there is a mischievous tendency without to create unnecessary 
alejrm. 

'The letter which has Seen read to-day refers to two crises. 
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The on# relating to Moro Ragonath u stilhpendiog, and it remain# * 
to be seen bow the ill-advised menaces of this letter ore to be 
carried into effect. I consider it a case of no public importance nor 
of any political consequence, (as every well-informed lawyer might 
readily discover,). afty further thau the contumacy of the person to 
whom the writ is directed, and the ill-judged impetuosity of his ob- 
serving, may make it of importance. There are no circumstance# 
of state policy affecting it ; and nothing but erroneous notions in- 
stilled into the mind of a Native by those who ought to act n better 
part,- could induce him to think the Court’s \erdiet in the least de- 
gree inconvenient. I have said on another question that it is my 
opinion, that, even if our power of issuing the writ should be of the 
most extensive nature, there would be few rails lor its exercise, and, 
when the proper occasion arises, I shall explain fully the ground pf 
that opinion. 

'The other case of Ikippoo Gunncss is much more important: 
because the course which the Government intimate that by their 
authority their officers are to pursue, (an authority which, being 
clearly illegal, they are by law hound to disregard,) overturn* tne 
long-established practice of all the Courts in India, and strikes at 
the root of all right and justice. The short facts in linpjmo Gun- 
nel's case are, that, on the lOili of September last, the Court wit* 
moved for a writ of habmH torpn s in his favour, directed to the 
jailor of Tattnall, upon an affidavit that the warrant of commitment 
had been denied him , and, that being «tt all times sufficient cause, 
the Court awarded the writ returnable on the lffih inst. at ten 
o’clock. On the Mr Morley moved for a return ; but, the body 
liot being ready, the Court would not permit the return to be read, 
but issued an attachment, and directed it to be in the office till the 
On that dav, on the motion of the Advocate-General, the at- 
tachment was set a*idc, with costs ; and, the body being in Court, 
the return was read. 

‘This return the Court considered insufficient, inasmuch a* it 
neither contained any averment that the Ad.ivvlut Court of the 
Zillah of the Northern Com an was a Court of competent jurisdic- 
tion to try the offence stated in the warrant of coininitun nt, nor did 
iWshow that it was empowered to pi^- the Miiterne therein set 
forth. This is clear law, not only according to the ca-c of R*x t>. 
Lindis 1, (East, 30ti f ) but also numerous precedents at this and the 
other Presidencies. The law being a erious one, and the Court being 
anxious to support tlie return, gave time to amend, till the 30th. 
On the 30th, the Advocate-General intimated (hat no amendment 
had been made j and, although he did not w ish to bind his hommr.tble 
employ er$by his declarations, be intimated that it was their iuten- 
tibn not tb permit the authority of their Courts to Ik* questioned, 
an intimation sufficiently indecent and disrespectful, milling uiont 
undoubtedly from the Government, buf which dwindles into iusig- 
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Tiificance compared with ‘the outrage of this day. In consequence 
of the return being insufficient, the prisoner was discharged. And, 
if a hundred cases were to come before the Court under the same 
circumstances, I should feel no compunction in deciding in the same 
way ; but a heavy weight of responsibility rests upon those who, 
under the pretext of civil government and state policy, are only 
anxious to extinguish the King’s authority in this Presidency, and 
to screen their servants from the only authority which has yet been 
found effectual to check the tendency which power, without re- 
sponsibility, has always towards oppression and misrule. 

f In this case the warrant of commitment was most unnecessarily 
denied the prisoner : had that warrant of commitment been pro- 
duced, no Judge of this Court would haVe considered it consistent 
with his duty to the public to liave produced this writ, and every thing 
might lmvc been intended in support of it. Whether the warrant 
was vexatiously withheld or not, I cannot say j but assured I am 
that under any circumstances it is an unwise course to pursue, for 
the return is a very different thing in such cases : it is clearly within 
our jurisdiction to entertain an action for a false sentence, it is of 
the utmost importance to state the averments truly. Prom what 
cause the Government presumed to direct its officer to insult the 
Court by disobeying its injunctions, and Spurning its courtesy, I can- 
not say. If it be from the impossibility of setting aside the au- 
thority of these Courts, I can only say, that that evil ought with 
all expedition to he remedied by Parliament } but, since no attempt 
has been made to comply with the law, that difficulty cannot be 
presumed, nor does it accord with my opinion \ and we arc driven tq 
the painful necessity of concluding that this conduct was but the 
commencement of the grossly improper conduct which their letter 
consummated. 

' With regard to this Court at Tannah, let me say a few words. 
The conduct of the Government compels me to this line of conduct. 

* Read the Notes of the case against James Williams, evidence of 
Mr. Bnillie. 

* So that from the evidence of Mr. Baillie, w r ho has arrived at that 
rank in the service that he is the »next candidate for a seat in the 
Sudder Adawlut, given with a simplicity scarcely less remarkable 
than liis carelessness of public opinion, we learn that Mr. Williams, 
(in the commission of the peace,) after falsely imprisoning the 
plaintiff, sends him with a letter to the Judge at. Tannah, stating that 
the plaintiff laboured under great suspicion, and requesting he may 
be imprisoned till a case can be made out against. him. Mr. Baillie, 
without seeing the plaintiff, (even so far as to know bim.agam,) 
upon receipt of this letter, desired by word of mouth the Nazer to 
confine the man in jail, A few days after, another letter comes 
from Mr. Williams, stating that the deficiency in the Collector’s 
treasury had been paid by auother person implicated, and requesting 
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his thscbarge: in this letter he states he does notHrish.to injure the 
plaintiff} but had he any desire to make hiip reparation for a 
groundless imprisonment ? And in conclusion he requests Mr. 
Baillie to return him his first epistle, and Mr. Baillie states faith 
candour and fairness enough, that they each destroyed every vestige 
of documentary evidence relating to the subject. Time will not 
alhsw me to point out the monstrous enormity of this case/ and I 
leave it, therefore, to the judgment of the public. 

'The next case was an applicant before this Court for an Habw 
Corp. j and it. was granted returnable before me in chambers. This 
was also granted for want of a warrant of commitment. In this 
case, the body was not ready on the day of the return, and I issued 
an attachment : that being removed, it appeared by the return of the 
jailor that the prisoner had been committed by word of mouth, and, 
no cause of detention being shown, l discharged the prisoner. But 
in this case Mr. Ad\oeate-(»eneral proposed reading two affidavits 
by Mr. Baillie, and Mr. Mimon the Collector, after the prisoner was 
concerned in mesne process in a c ivil action for a debt and was 
committed verbally, so that a poor Native, whose confinement was 
of no importance except to his creditors, might have lingered ia 
jail without the power of procuring had, or of escaping, except by 
the intervention of this ( ourt. ' 

4 1 leave these fact-* before the public. It is in the ease of a Court, 
whose proceedings have been ^o habitually irregular, and carelessly 
oppressive, that Mr John Malcolm and the other members of (iV>- 
vernment came forward bv menace'. wln< h im ply nothing but vio- 
lence, to suspend the well-known and well-established jurisdiction of 
this Court , 1 have hut one course to pursue, private ea a c and com- 
fort has never been of anv consideration with me; Jjut, as in the 
moral conduct of public nun it may he laid down as a golden 
rule that nothing can he given in exchange for an honourable re- 
putation, the public shall always (iml me at mv post , and, although 
I -cannot agree with those whose strongest ones consist in physical 
force, I will resist with tin* utmost of my abilities any attempt to 
dictate to my conscience, or to control my public functions/ 

Sir John Grant then addressed the (.ourt as follows : 

* I have heard this letter read with equal attention, surprise, and 
regret. I would willingly abstain from making any remarks on it, 
and I will abstain from making many which forcibly suggest them- 
selves. Considering, bowevei, who the persons are that write it, 
who we are that are addressed, and what the matter is which it < on* 
cerns, I am not stu^e that 1 perform my public. duty by the absti- 
nence I shall observe, "iand I am quite sure that I should not |>cr- 
form it, if Ijverefto permit that letter to pass without comment. 

f It is a document of a singular nature. It is a missive letter 
signed by the Governor and the gentlemen who are members of 
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the Council. HdWwe can receive a letter missive, I know not. 
But no communication made to us relative to the discharge of o’Ur 
judicial duty, can be considered by us as any other than a public 
communication. The gentlemen who sign that letter seem not to 
have a very clear conception of the nature of the judicial office j but 
it must be presumed that at least they know this. 

* The style of the letter is not very clear, and the meaning is at- 
tempted, not very skilfully, to be \Vrapt up, I suppose for thespur- 
pose of softening it, in many words. But, stripped of such of these 
as are immaterial, the proposal made to us, the King’s Judges, in 
the first part of the letter, is this, that, notwithstanding our strict 
obligations to fulfil every part of our high and sacred duty as British 
Judges, we will, on this extraordinary occasion, deem ourselves at 
liberty to abstain from any acts however legal we may deem them, 
which, under the measures the gentlemen who sign the letter have 
felt themselves compelled to take, must hav e the effect of producing 
open collision between their authority and ours ; that is, that, not- 
withstanding' the obligation of our oaths, we will consent to refuse to 
administer justice according to what we deem to be law, under the 

, threat that, if we do not so consent, we must encounter a collision 
-with their authority. 

* What feelings of painful indignation the bare approaching him 
with such a proposal, must excite in the mind of every honourable 
man, 1 abstain from stating. But’ this it is necessary that I should 
State, in order to preserve the confidence in the King’s Judges of 
those who have occasion to resort to their tribunal, that the gentle- 
men who sign this letter labour under a great mistake, if they be 1 * 
lieve that there exists, with the exception of a very short, calami- 
tous, and disgraceful period of our history — that there ever did exist 
a British Judge to whom such a proposal could be addressed with 
the least chance of success. 

» In another paragraph of the letter they even venture to mention, 
by name, two cases, one still depending before us, instituted on the 
pfttt of individuals, who thought themselves aggrieved, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a restitution of their private rights, those rights 
. being nO other than their personal liberty, of which it was stated 
they were unlawfully deprived, and in one Of which cases it appeared 
to us, for any thing which was alleged by the defendant who con- 
fined him, though ample time was given him by a laitfe exercise of 
, out discretion, to correct what seemed an ignorant rwrn, that the 
p$rsQQ Was unlawfully confined, and he was aceoqmgly set at 
Hbcrty ! And in the other of which cases,, we have deeded that no 
justiBcation of the confinement has been shown, though, from the 
course We .have adopted, an opportunity still exists of showing it, if 
it . can be done. f 

* In this last-mentioned case, the writer* of the letter say, that 
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they havedirected that no ftirther prnceedingW W'%drnitted, though 
how they are to prevent private persons from taking such legal pro- 
ceedings as they may be advised; or what power etists in any part 
of the King’s dominions to stop any legal proceedings which any of 
his Majesty's subjects may choose* to institute in any Court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, or in any Court not of comment jurisdiction, 
except by means of other legal proceedings in a Court which haa 
jurisdiction *to control such incompetent Court, they have not said* 
nor do they seeui very well to have informed themselves. 

* They say that they have also directed that no returns be made 
to any writs of habeas corpus of a similar nature to those recently 
issued and directed, to any officers of the Provincial Courts, or to 
any of their Native subjects not residing on the Island of Bombay. 

' Now, they do not seem to know that a writ of habeas corpus 
ad subjiciendum, that is, a writ containing the command of the King, 
in cvmatter concerning lu^ prerogative Koyal, for bfmging a person 
said to be unlawfully confined before the King’s Judges, that they 
may ascertain whether lie be law full) confined, and dc.il with him 
accordingly, i* not a matter of di^iretion in the King’s Judges to ' 
grant or to nfu-c, but is a writ of right due (o such as demand it, 
ex debito justituc , on '■uflicienf eau-e •dmwn, and which the King’s 
Judges are bound by their allegiance and their oaths to issue with- 
out delay, and to deliver to the applicant. 

* Neither is the process that may follow on such writ, in order to 
force obedience to it, a matter of discrimination in the Court, to 
direct or refuse the inning of it, if tin* writ he rightly granted, bu$ 
it t* the right of a subject to obtain the inning of inch process , atultO 
refuse it, is to refuse to administer ju-tn e, and is dnui'uho justitia . 

* And by what imans they propose to prevent persons whom l 
take to he the King's subjects, and not theirs, from returning writ* 
of habeas i or pus, if any -hall be diieeted to them, or to indem- 
nify them if they do not, they have likewise omitted to declare. 
Meanwhile, it i> the duty of tins Court to declare that lawful power 
of this sort they possess none. 

* They talk in one part of their letter of protests and iCppcala, 
protests we have no means of making, nor any reason to make, nor 
any person to whom to make them, but the Almighty Fountain of 
all justice. And for appeals, these are the rights of those suitor* 
who think themselves aggrieved by our decisions. 

‘ They say that they are sensible of the responsibility they in* ur. 
This is for them to judge of, and not me. But I may say that I 
doubt exceedingly whether they are sensible of the entire responsi- 
bility they may incur. And this, at least, it is right for me to say, 
that, whatever responsibility they may choose to incur in their own 
persons, they cannot shelter others whom they may employ or con- 
trol from the responsibility such persons shall incur, if they arc con- 
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cerned jn any offer of resistance to the King’s writs issued by the 
orders of this Court. A responsibility criminal as well as civil, and 
whic h, in ( ase of any loss of life occasioned by such resistance, will 
infer the guilt of murder on all those who shall have been aiding 
and assisting in it, or who shall have directed, counselled, or 
advised it.’ 

The clerk of the Crown was ordered by the Court to write to 
the Chief Secretary to the Government, informing him that the 
letter had been received, and that the Judges could take no notice 
thereof.’ 


Free Intercourse; hetween England and India. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

. Brighton, 6th February, 182!). 

Sir, — Conceiving that the testimony of every public man, parti- 
cularly of so amiable and talented an individual as the present C hief 
Justice in Calcutta, (Sir Charles Grey,) may add weight to the opi- 
nion of Bishop Hcbcr and many other eminent men who have spoken 
and written in favour of a fieer intercourse than at present exists 
between this country and India, 1 take the liberty of annexing an 
extract from that learned gentleman’s Charge to a Special Jury 
lately upon an interesting trial at Calcutta: 

* We all hope, more or less, one day for a freer intercourse be- 
tween this country and England.’ 

No one; moie than myself (holding the high opinion which I 
3o of Sir Chailes Grey) would wish to see his opinion, valuable as 
1 conceive it, kept free from being perverted : but, thinking that 
Ml allusion to it may prove of service to the high interests which 
will soon conic before Parliament, L would merely seek attention to 
the subject, convinced that the paragraph is wisely worded, and that 
every honest man who may give the matter a thought, will make 
aright use of it. I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

P. R. 


Note. 

The foregoing seketions from the Bombay papers are of such length 
md importance ns to exclude many urticles of subordinate interest from 
th«t other Indian papers in our possession. We hope, however, to include 
many of these in our next. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 

, [B. signifies Bombay— M. Madras — and C. Calcutta.] 

jAwmstrong, A., 2d Lieut., Artill., posted to 4th comp. 5th batt. — C. duly 24. 
Alcock, C. B. P., Lieut., Engineers, appointed to do duty with Sappers and 
Miners. — C. duly 25. 

Anderson, G. W., Eaq., to be Puisne Judge, of Suddor Dewannce — B. f>ct. 6, 
Andrews, \V. C., Mr., to be First Assist, to the Collector and Magistrate Of Kaira. 
— B. Oct. 6. 

Baker, W. E., Cadet, adin. to Eiiirinoers — C. Aug. 7. 

Bodeau, J. T. t Lieut , Kngin., rein, fiom 10th, or \gra div., to Kcmaoon district. 
—C. Aug. 8. 

Beatson, R. W., Lieut., to ha\e charge of 2d butt Native Invalids, at Chunar. 
— C. July 15. 

Burnet, K. I.., Le nt , to ac t. -is Ouai -M i^t and Interp to filth N. I., v. Lear- 
mouth. — (’. duly 21. 

Broadhurst, J , Capt., Artill , rein, from 2d comp 4th halt, to 1st comp. 5th halt. 
— C. July 24. 

Brind, J., 2d Liout , Artilleiv, leinmod fiom 1th lump Itli halt to 2d comp, 
dd. batt. — C. July 21. 

Bui nett, F. (' , 2d Lieut,, posted to 1th comp Itli lull Ai till --C. duly 24. 
Broome, A , 2d 1. cut , \rtill post,- I io 1 1 tomp. Itli butt t’ duly 21. 

Brow tie, \ T, 2d Lieut , Vi till , posted to 2d louip 5tb batt — ('. duly 24. 

Bell, J. 1)., 2d Lieut , \rltd , posted to lib comp 5th halt — 0. duly 24. 

Burlier, d M Assist -Surg , imp. to Hill Ringers, '■. Gilmoie. — C. July 21. 

Harwell, H. M , Eys., to do duly with 5'ith N I Julv 28. 

Beaty, H,, Lieut , (>3d S I , letmued to dutv — C. duly 2(1. 

Brice, K , ■Senior 2d Lieut., Artill ,to be 1st Limit., v. Tasini, dec — M. Aug. 2(J. 
Bax, Mr , Se< retary, to pirtonn the duties of Sen clary to Governor, in Military 
Depart., in .ibsenee ot the Ciuet Seeiet.uj.- -If. \ng 21. 

Bellasis, 1*’ If., I.ieut *(’ol , of Engm pm nutted to les app. of Commissary. -Gen., 
* and allowed fui l. to Ibu toi health — B \og 2 i» 

Bell, J. II , Lieut., 1 1th N I , penn to n sign —1$ St pt 1 
Blown, F I!., Lieut, 2d I n-:t , to ait. is \dj. m ab-mue of Lieut. French, on 
sick certificate — B Oct 2 

Bailie, E. If , Esq,, to Ik- Puisne Judge of Suudei Dewannee. — II. Oct. (>. 

Bell, Alexander, Esq , to huOlhcintmg Judge and Cnmin.il Judgeot the Northern 
C opt an. — If. Oct h. 

Bl/ur, G M , Mr., to be Fiist Assistant to the Collec. and Magistrate of Poona, 
— B. Oct. y. 

Cullen, YV., Sen. Major, Artillery, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, v. Cleveland retired. 
— -M. Aug. 2(i. 

Cummiug, J. P., Lieut., 2d Eus. Inf, to a« t as Ouar.-M.ist — B. Aug. 14. 

Curtis, ('. d , F.ns , lHtb N I , to be Li< ut , > I’u klonl, dec —11. Aug 1 1. 
Cogun, R , Lieut., ; Marine,) tube \ssistant Supcrmtendant, v, I Iarri>, promoted. 
—13. Oct. 2. 

Chambers, R (J , Mr., to be Second Assistant to the Collector and Magistrate of 
Surat, and Artiug First Vssist. to do — B. Oct. 2. 

Chambers, It C'., Mr, to be \ctmg Second Assist, to the Collector and Magistrate 
of Surat. — B. Oct. 6. 

Channer, G. G.. Cadet, Artill., prom to 2d Lieut. — C. Aug. 1. 

Cooper, G. L., Caclet, Artillery, prom, to 2d Lieut. — C. Aug. 7. 

Colli nson^NV. C P., Cadet, Inf., prom, to Ens — C Vug. 7. 

Clarke, L, Cadet of Inf , prom to Ens. — C. Aug. i<». 

Carter, II , Cadet of Inf., promoted to Ens — C. Aug. l(». 

Clement, F. W., Lieut., Engineers, appointed to do duty with S»pp#r* and Miner* 
— C. July 25. 
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Carte, W. E., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 63d N. I. — C. July 26. 

Cook, C., I. lent , 2 1st N. I., returned to duty. — C>JuIy 26. 

Dickson, Smg Superintendant, app. 3d Member of Med. Board. — C. Aug. 1. 
Dickson, R. L , M.ij , app. to charge ol Jd N. i. — C. July 10. 

Dm icKo i, A . W , Cadet !nf. } prom, to Eus. — C. Aug. 16. 

Dermiss, G\ G., C pt , A i till., re m. from 1st comp. 5th batt. to 2d comp. 4tt 
bait.— C. July 21. 

D t >a», A. F. C., Eus., to do duty with l6lh N. 1. — C. July 26. 

Dyce, J. M., Simoi Comet, 1st Light Car., to be Lieut., v. Clifford, cashiered 
— M. Aug. 2H. 

Dal/.ell, A. A , Capt, (the lion.) 18th Foot, to be Aid-de-camp to Major-Gen 
Earl ot Carnwath.-— C. Aug. 7. 

Davidson, R., A .^ist. Sing., on 1 u : 1. to Eur for health.' — B. Oct. 

Erskine, James, Mr., to be first AssiM. to the President at Baroda. — B. Oct. 9. 
Field, C., Lieut., 9th N. L, to be Capt. by brev. — C. Aug. 1. 

Ferris, J. II., Cadet, Inf, prom, to Ibis.— C. Aug. 7. 

Fraser, Hugh, Cadet, admitted to Ens. — C \ug 16. 

Fraser, H., Mr., Engin., prom, to 1st Lieut.' — C. Aug. 16. 

Fitzgerald, G. F. C., 2d Lieut, nun. liom-lth comp. 5th batt. to 2d comp. 2d 
ball. — C. July >1. 

Fagan, C. (I , Cornet of Cav., to do duty with 6th Lt. Cav. — C. July 26. 

Foord, H. S., l«t Lieut., Artill to be Capt., v. Paske, prom. — M. Aug. 26. 
Frederick, E , Lieut.* Col , 25th N. 1., to be Commissary-General v. Bellasis. 
— It. Aug. 28. 

Fenwick, F., t 'adit, Inf., pmni. to Ens. — B Aug 28. 

Griffin, J. P., C'apt., Inv. Est.ib , lem. to 1st batt. N. Invalids. — C. July 15. 
Guthiie, C. S., Cadet, ndmittid to Ibisieii. — C Aug. 16. 

Gurnell, K. M., Cadet of Inf., piomoted to Ensign. — C. Aug. 14». 

Grierson, \V , Mr, admitted Assist.-Surg. — C. Aug. 16. 

Gray, J. C. C , Lieut , 21st N. 1 , to be Capt. of a Comp. v. Guise, deceased. 
— C. Aug. In. 

Gilmore, A^ist.-Surg., lem. from Mil! Mangers to Civ. Station of Nuddeab. 
— C. July 21. 

Goldney, P , LiOit., to act ns Adj. to lib N 1 v. Macdonald. — C. July 25. 

Goss, J., Assist. -Surg., to do duty with lath N. 1.- C July 26. 

Gottieux, F., Sen. Ibis , Dt \ 1 , to be Lieut, v Hodge, prom. — M. Aug. 26. 
Gibb, J. U., Assist. -Surg , (M. I>.) retui ucd to duty. — M \ug. 29. 

Glass, II. M., Esq., to be Begislci ot Siuldcr Dewannee.— B Oct. 6. 

Hampton, \V. P., Cadet, hit., prom, to Ens.— C. Aug. 7. 

Hadden, D Cadet, of Inf, proiu* to Ens. — C. Aug. 16. 

Hennes.sv, J., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens.— C. Aug. 16. 

finish, A., 2<1 Lieut Ai till , posted to dd comp 5th batt, — C. July 24. 

Hare, S B , Lieut of Engin., to do duty with Sappers and Miners. — C. July 25. 
Hill, k., Ens., to do duty with 2d N. I. — C. July 26. 

Hopper, A. <J., Ens., to do duty with 57lh N. I. — C. July 21. 

Henchman, 11., Ens., to do duty with 57th X L— C. July 26. 

Hart, T. B., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 63d X. I. — C. .Inly 26. 

Hunter, R. R., 1st Lieut., Artill., to take rank in succession to Cullen, prom. 
— M.’Aug. 26. 

Hodge, P. P., Sen. Lieut., 1st N. 1., tube Capt. v. Smith prom.— M. Aug. 26. 
Harris, E. AV., Lieut., (Marine,) to be Agent for procuring timber from Malabar 
and Canara v. Graham. — B. Oct. 2. 

Jaac, E. E., Lieut., 63d N. I., to be Capt. by brevet— C. Aug. 1. 

Ironside, E., Esq , to be Senior Puisne Judge of Sudder Dewannee. — B. Oct. 6. 
Jacob, W., Assist.-Surg., appointed to do duty with 29tl» N. I. at Barrackpore. 
— C. July 20. 

Johnson, J., Cupt., 1st Brig. Horse Artill., to officiate as Superintendant of Horse 
Artill Depot, and Riding Estah. at Duin Dum v. Geddcs. — C. July 24, 

Jones, J., Ens., to do duty with 16th N. 1. — C. July 26. 

Kennedy, J. D., Cadet of Inf., pioin. to Ens.— C. Aug. 16. 
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* ,n<! ’ N. ^ to be Lieut, v. Curry, deceased.— B. Aug. 14. 

— ~B '() (’ ■ n ‘* utnc hi* situation of Judge ami Criminal Judge at Surat, 

*ing, J. \\ , M r t 0 j, 0 Collector of Customs ami Town Duties at Agra. 

\ m: 7 

Owne, .] , t aj.t , Madras N. !., on furlough to Europe — It \ug. 2'J. 

0',ie, A. \Y ,1 , Lieut , 11th N 1 , to he Lieut v Hell, reigned — B. Sept. 1. 

() ^ ’ ^ Sf l > to he Third Judge of the Court of \ppenl at Surat, 

iHngford, .1 \\ Mr., to lx? First Assistant to the Pohtu al Agent in Kattywar. 
—II Oct ti * 

lacnab, ,1 M , Mr, to b>* Principal Colleetor of Cuvioms and Town Duties at 
Mir/apoor, m Province of Benares . \mr 7. 
floslev, \V. M , Cadet of Cavalry, prom to Coihcl — C. Aug. 1 
Macdonald, \ , Lieut , 62d N 1 , permit veil to resign — C Aug 7 . 
dacdonald, N., Cornet, l)th Light Cavalry, to be Lieut , v Bishop, deceased. 
— C. Aug. 8. 

dartin, J R., Assist -Suigeon, to officiate as Surgeon to the Gow'rnor-Gcneral. 
— C. Aug. 8. 

Witford, W. V., Cadet of Cavalry, promoted to Comet - C. Aug. 8, 

Millar, J., Ensign, posted to 7th N i , at Berlianipoie. - C Ju!v 17. 

Murray, A., Assist. -Surgeon, app. to Medii al Chaige ot btli N 1 — C. July 21. 
Miles, F. A., 1st Lieut., Ai tillers , rein, from 2d to 1st company, .hi battalion. 
I — C, July 24. 

Motlock, J. F , Ensign, to do duty with 21th \’ I — (\ Julv 2b. 

[Morris, A. IL, Ensign, to do duty with Kith \ I — C Julv 2b 
Meldrum, R,, (.'apt., hth N. I , on fml to Cm ope tor health — B Aug 1 1. 
Moresby, IL, Lieut., (Maune,; to lie Smuvoi id the ( oncan, v. Cogan, 
— B. Oct. 9. 

Mills, R., Mr., to be Collector and Magiv of Bio.ub, and A« tmg Collei tor and 
Magis. of Kann. — B. <ht (>. 

Malet, A., Mr , to be Second Wist to the Resident at Matoda, and Acting First 
’Assist, to the Resident at Bhioi'.'- B Oi t b 
Nlclioletts, A. (5 , I’.nsign, to do dutv with J^lli N I < Julv 26. 

Owen, T , Surgeon, Tlrrd Member dt Mediod Moaid, on furlough to Afnsuli- • 
patam.— M. Aug 2't 

Patou, J., Lieut , r.wtb N. 1 , to lx* Capl. of a Compmv, v Nugent, deceased. 
— C. Aug 1. 

Perreau, C .1 II , Ensign, :>8th N I , to V Li-ut , v Patim, piom — « \ug. 1. 

Palon, J. \\ , Lieut , .<7th N I , to be (’apt l.s ht . s . t - f \ng I 

Pockline ton, \\ T, ( add of Ini , prom, to I muu ( A'i: 7 

Paske, T T , Senior t apt , Wlill , loheMajoi.v (. ,dh u, j i..m — M \ug 2b. 

Pyne, J., Mr., to be Acting Collei toi an 1 Mag.s of I’....,, m B (ht.b 

Pitt, G. H , Mr., to be Thud Assist, to the ( nlh rtor ami Magis m Candeish. 

— B. Oct 10. . 

.Rogers, F , Mr , admitted Veterinary Surgeon - ( Aug , . 

I Rainsfonl, F., Cadet of Inf , promoted to I.n-ign--( Aug lb 


Ross, W. II., Cadet r»f Inf , promoted to Lnsign — t Aug !'•. 

Roberts, H. B C., Cornet, 2d Light < ualiv, on tail to l.uioue — I, Aug 2b. 
Romer, J., Esq., to lx* Chief Judge of tV S udder Dca dime- and Sudder louj- 
dary Adavvlut. — B. <ht S. 

Sawvers, J , Surgeon, to be Supennten Suigeon, v Duh, prom — C. Aug 1. 

Shardon, C. R., Major, app. to ( barge ot :>ih V 1 —I July 10 

Showers, St. G. D., to act a.s Adjutant to left wing, 4th I itra N. I , r. \\r.ght. 

Simpson, t!, Ensign, posted to 6tU Extra \ I , at Mullve — ( July 17 
Smith, S., Major of Cavalrv, to be Litut.-Lol , v. Di* hson. de. - < Aug v . 
Smyth, G. C., Lieut., 3d Light Cavalry, to be Capt. of a iioop, v W *rd, prom. 

— C. Aug. 16. ... ... 

Spottiawoode, II., Ensign, 21st N. If, to be Lieut , v. Gray, proru.-t Aug lb. 

, Oriental Herald, Hoi. 2 0. 2Q 
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Spens, T., Assist.-Smtreon, directed to resume charge of duties as Assist. -Garr.* 
Surgeon of Fort William. — C. Aug. 16. 

Sissmorc, T. H , Second Lieut. Artillery, real, from 4th Comp. 4th batt, to 2d 
comp 4th batt.- — C. July 24. 

Seppings, A. W., Second Lieut. Artillery, posted to 2d comp. 5th batt* 
— C. July 24. . . 

Snvnry, W. T., Lieut , 16th N. I , returned to duty. — C. July 26. 1, 

Smith, II. , Senior Capt., 17th N. 1 , to lie Major, v. Lwing, dec. — M. Aug. 26. ■ 
Sutherland, J., Ksq., to he Chief Judge of the Courts of Appeal and Circuit atj 
Surat — 11. ( Kt. 6. 

Sims, C., Ksq., to be Register to the Court of Appeal and Circuit at Surat. 
— B. Oct. 9. 

Sutherland, J., Mr., to be Agent to the Governor at Suiat. — B. Oct. 6. 

Turnbull, It. IT , Lieut., 21t!i N. J., to act ns Adjutant in absence of — Singer. 
— C. July 10. 

Troyer, A., Capt., II. M ’s Service, to be an Aide-de-Camp on Govern -General's 
Stall. — C. Aug. 16 

Taylor, James, Ksq., to be Second Judge of the Court of Appeal at Surat. 
—13, Oct. 6. 

Underwood, John, Cantonment Surgeon, on furl, for health. — M. Aug. 29 . 
Voules, If. I'., Comet, 3d Light Cavaliy, to be Lieut., v. Smyth.- — C. Aug. 16. 
Vincent, O., Knsign, to do duty with 60th N. I. — C. July 26. 

Vardon, S., Semoi Second Lieut, of Kngin., to be First Lieut. — M. Aug. 29. 
Wintle, K., Lieut., .M Kxlra N. J., to a< t as Adjut. — C. July 10. 

Woodlnirn, J , Lieut. ..ml Adjut., to act as Inter, and Quar.-Mast. to 44tli N. I., 
v. Wemyss.- — C. July 15. 

Woodbmn, J., Lieut , to ifet us Inter p to 9th N. I., v. Beckett.— C. Aug, 1. 

Win J, A , Capo, 3d Light Cavalry, to be Major, v Smith, prom. — C. Aug, 16. 
Whinfield, C. R., Fust Lieut , Aitilleiv, rein, fiom 3d comp. 1st batt., to 2d 
comp. 3d batt — C July 21. 

Waller, R , Second Lieut., Artillery, lern. from 2d comp. 5th batt , to 3d comp. 
2d batt.— C. July 21. 

Whistler, G. H., Knsign, to do duty with IJtli N. I. — C. July 26. 

Walter, K., Lieut., 3d Light ( av ahy, to be Adjutant, v. Johnstone, deceased. 
— B. Aug. 26. 

Williamson, T., Mr., to be Collector and Magistrate of Amhednuggur, and 
Acting Collet tor and Mage ti ate of Broach. — B. Oct 6. 

Young, (i , ( apt , 2d K\tra N. 1 , to have charge of office of Judge Advoc.-Gen, 
to I’u'sid. Division.- — C. Aug 8 

Young, W. <), Second Lieut, Artillery, rem. from 1st comp. 5th batt., to lat 
comp. 1st batt. — C. July 24. 


BIRTHS. 

Alexander, the ladv of Lieut., of a daughter, at Neemuch, Aug. 19. 

Alsop, the Indy ot Y 1 ., Ksq., of a daughter, at Madias, Sept. 7. 

Aiathoou, tlie lady of J., Ksq., ot a son, at Madias, Sept. 15. 

Heeby, the latly of W. T , j. , of a daughter, at Calcutta, Aug. 15. 

Boyd, the lady of James, Ksq., Assist. -Sing , Pioneer halt., of a son, at N im- 
bolee, Oct 10. 

Betts, the lady of A , F.sq , of a daughter, at Bei hainpore, July 28. 

Bond, the lady of A. M , ksq , Civ.-Seiv , of a sou, at Penang, July 29. 
Brightmao, the ladv of J , F.sq., of a daughter, at Chow ringhee, Sept. 6. 
Busnby, the lady of G. \ , Ksq , Ci* -Serv., of a son, at Calcutta, Aug. 4. 
Chalmers, the lady of Alex., F.sq , V .M. D.) of a daughter, at Lucknow, Aug. 4. 
Clarke, the lady of Longue* die, Ksq , of a daughter, at Calcutta, Aug. 7. 

Clarke, the lady of J., Stanley, F.sq , Civ. Serv , of a son, at Calcutta, Ang. 9, 
Cowles, the Indy of Capt. t\, < II N ) 18tli X. I., of a son, at Mliow, Aug. 9. 
Cur&clhs, the lady of Capt., 11. X.) ISth N. L, of a son, at Mhow, Aug. 2. 
Cooke, the lady of Major, 36th N. i., of a son, at Mnsulipatam, Aug, 11. 
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Jendon, the lady of Lieut., of a daughter, at Col ,ba. Sej>r 30. 
ri»t> the lady of the Rev. Edmund, of a i»on, nt ''t.Thorwf, Am?. 4. 
ibude, the lady of I’apt , of Engm . of a daughter, nt Alhpurh, July 25. 
ilrsoa, the lady oi Capt., S'.ih reg , <>i a *.on, at Madras .vpt 25. 
plot, the lady of G. L., of n daughter, at R utmuniree, Aug. 21. 
lucett, the lady .of J., L»q , oi a daughter, at Bombas, Oct 7 
raser, the lady of Lieut. -Lol., of a daughter, at ( uddalore, J u h H. 

Srmeorth, the lady of J. .M., Esq , oi a daughter, nt Dam, .1 »if v JO. 
arquharsori, the lady of J 11., 1,«< j , Cu -vrv , oi ,i Jv/_J vr, at Taniiah. 
ranns, the lad_\ nt t_.lt, l.sq , «.{ t d eight- r, at .!■ s«oie, Any 22 
iaher, the lady of Li l* 1 1 1 . 1 , Ouatf -Maul -(ivu’« Pep , of -iin. nt v »\lhrt. 
[allied, the lady «>f N ,1,1 «[T l -Sen , ..f a d.myhr. i. at t mt «. Amr 14. 
[ughea, the l.uly of Kns , Jyth V I , of a d nighter, at Bmenlow', Any 12. 
awtayne, the ladv of the Venerable Arrhde non. of i d eight. i, at Bombay, 
arringlnn, the huh of Lieut. W l>., Jd M ,.I t <t i ( „i tl d u.ylitei , at Momma* 
lad, Sept. 5. 

dinstou, the hi !v of ,1. L , Coj , of a <mi, ,u 1>. *-ul».v\ . Vug u 
Mikins, the lady of R . , 1 ''»* j , of i ^iii, at ( dint* i, J uh 21 

uctis, the Indy of Lieut , 1st I’rnop I Tu-e Hi u »de, of i <1 nighi. i , at Malligaum. 
0Si>, the lady oi 1> , Lmj , of a d.tughtei , at (_al< utta, .Inly IS 
lendougal, the lady ot Dr, Lt Noise Biigule, of ,» dauyhtei , at St, Tnomad’ti 
Mount, Sept. 20. 

[orton, the lady of 1 , Ihq , of a dmghter, nt Coimbatore, dulv in 
lorley, the lady of Jam. s, Esq , ol n daughter, it II mihiv, \ iy If. 
ichard, the 1 idv of I’.ipt ,1 , 1st Ihn u g , of -t d uuht. i , a' Vgi i, Juh 2b. 
igou, the huh of II M , I's.j , ..I i .! u.yliti r, it < n't .. k, >, pt J. 

van, the Indy oi Sir lv, of ,i fill-boni d.uiehtei, it Gaidtii 11. u !i, Any 10. 

tissell, the Indy ot Lieut. -I’ol , ll use \rtillJof i ii i i.diter, at I'oon i, lb t •). 
H*hfl, the Iftdv ol I >i , 2d Hi iy Hoi .e \| Cl' , oi i -on, it H oiyaloi e, Any 11. 
teel, the huh of Capt d me l)epni\ d .dye- \d\ <> u , < f i on, it Pnupnrc.] 

winlide, thi' lady oi T. H , Esq , of i ^ -ii, at ( ilrutr-j, \ug 22 
mison, the Indy ot .1 urn s Hm. . , I , >q , o idau’hUi, .t i .mi ih, s.pt, 
utherland, the 1 uly ot ( apt , 1.1th \ I , >f a -on, it I’ooi.ali, s i pt 2H 

pr^*, the ladv ot Lieut K S M , of ill* * < 1 1 1 Mail. N 1 , it Moimnahnil, of a 

daughter, s ept > 

I’Ott, the l.uly of ( apt I , at < ola T >uh, \ng 1 > 
mith, the huh oi Major S , Id Cn , of i son, it K. it ih, Fulj 1 

rquhart, the "inly of Li. ut and Adj (. , nh»h \ N I , oi a .on, at Bair.ick- 

pote, Any If 

lire, the huh of M. de, I .m| , of a daughter, at M i/agon, < >. f 1 

filliamson, the huh of lv. ut \ ^ , 2 oh r. y , ot . son, u N nth, .ore, Vuy 3. 

/heat ley, the huh of Lieut and \d| \ , >tn L« ( o , ot a son, a Neciuueli, 

M \RRJ V(.l> 

ooper, Leonard, lhq., Snhritor, Madi i>, to Mari i S. m rnoM, at Madras, 

•almahoy, James, Lsq , Assist -'s.ny, to llm.-t, third daughter of the Rev. 
Archihald L.iwne, 1> D , Mmistu of Lou.!..u, \o.lm.-, a tMadrv, July 2H 
inch Cnthbert, Esq , tM D, As^st -Surg , '■» Mm> S. ir jh dnugluer of tlu: 
late Capt. Hamilton, Homh.tv M .rm. . at < ih utt i, \'i»; Ih 

■atouche, Capt. to 1 'rances, thud d m/hUi of Hriy ( ‘ H ) i oimnnnd- 

ing in Bundlei und, at Keitnh, Au_', 1 

lor^’i A., Major, acting O.i ir -M i- u of the \im),toJ ilia Elmira, daughter 
of the late L. Phillips, K*q , at Monday, \' y 11 
lackimftn, C., Esq , Civ Sury , to Mis^ \u i Julius C ar r, it \!h ylmr, Jul ,* 12. 
filler, George, Lieut., 25th N. I., to Mi's ( ath. iine J.li/a Sdmi*, nt liti )..h, 
Aug. 22. 

Macdonald, Charles F , K**q , Af.ulras (hv. Sere , to Maria Vyu s, secoqu 
daughter of the late Edw. Stevenson, l.sq , it ( uddnlore, \ug 2 
frior, H., Lieut., 23d Light Inf, to S. M Boner, ieli V t of the hte Lapt. IL 
Bower, at Madras, Aug. 11. 
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Births, Marriages, and Deaths . 


Preston, J B., Esq., to Margaret Georgiana, eldest daughter of L. H.flSterlin* 
Esq., Madras, at Nellore, July 2.3. “ 

Robertson Andrew Us,,., Civ-. Sen-., to lobelia Flora, daughter of the hfe 
Alexander Marlcod, hsq., of Dalvey, county of Morav, at Madras, Aug 4 I 
Underwood, \V.1-. F,q | Civ Sere , to Magdalene, youngest daughter of W. 

Ihompson, Esq., M. IE, Wexford, Ireland, at Madras, Oct. 1 
YYlntfudd, Charles Howard, Lieut., 40th Bengal N. I., to Miss Ann Olivia Duff 
at Calcutta, sept. 2. * 


deaths. 

Alsop, Ann Maria, infant daughter of Thomas, Esq., at Madras, Sent. 18. 
fyuam A .1., ( apt , 11. M s Jbth Earners, aged 34, at Meerut, July 14. 

lhe Ulc Ad,l,n ’ (''• »-.J Company’s Service at 

IJouater Ann, the wife of Win., Lieut., Manne, aged 27. at Bombsv Ocf n 
Button, the Rev. K , of Diguh, (of the Bapt.st M,Ln J 

Birdwood, Wm. Henry Stanley, infant son of Win , Esq at Broach Amr in 

Cornet, Mrs U K*. , reln t of the la,.- Vend at Madraa, Ang 23 

Curiy, Rh hard Lai then, Lieut., 1/th icgt. N 1., at Bhewndy Vuy 6 
Crist, the i nl. mt son of the Rc\. Edmund, at St. Tliom3 Aug.’ 10.^ 

Dickson \\ in , Lieut -Col , commanding 5th Light Cav ’ at Kuinanl I„i v oa 
I)av„, Master lloraec Wrlham, „f w. lis,, ,?* :, * 

Krxhrne, .lames, m,„ of ,1 I’,,, , aged Hi, at C hande. r'ragorrq Cg i f X 2 '’' 

to rhea, t.eorge, !•.»,, „t the Ion, „f.F„ r ber. and Co , agJd 28, at Bombay. Aug. 8. 
George, .Limes, Lieut -( ol , 21Mh i eminent July 30 ^ ^ 

Guise, W., (’apt , 21st N I., .it Mlmitj.ore, Aug \ ' 

11 Jidy°27 ,,IU lrt<ly 0t W ’ C npr ’ ~ Mh N 1 * a ‘ Culpee, Aug. 5. 

Kelly, E., Lieut -Col , II M \s Set vice, aged M, at Mull\e, Aug l> 

Eeggatt, G , Cnpt , 1st M.uhns \ 1 , .it M.uhas, Sept. 10. 

Mitford, G. A , (’apt , drowned at Kedgeree, A tig 18 
Morton, Ensign, 13d legt N 1 , at Bennies’ 

Sargent, William, C.ipt , 58tli Bengal N. I , at Agra Julv 14 
Slarke, Ensign, 13d \. I , at Benares. 6 * * 


In addition to the deaths recorded in the Indian (Mutuary for the present 
Nuinher, we lime to mention that of the Right Rev Hr Janie's, Lonl Bishop of 
Calcutta, and Lady West, the wile of the late diMmgmdied Chief Justice at 
Bombay. The fo.mei died on hoard one of the lion Company’s ships in 
which he had emba.ked fiom ( alcutta, to, Penang, w,tl, the hope of recovering 
his health, be did not live to reach Ins destination. The latter died at Bombay 
on the IfJtli -Mtohei, witlim a lew weeks aftei her lamented husband. 'The 
circumstances attending her Lad) chip's illness and death, gne a character of 
melancholy inte.est to her premature end. Her devotion to her fondly beloved 
husband was so intense, as to absorb all her faculties and feelings, and accord- 
ingly, without to, a moment < mistde, mg her own peril, she attended him with 
the most unremitting ca.e, during lus illness ; and even after his death, Allowed 
h.s last earthly remains to the grave . ,n such excess of grief as to be unable to 
shed n teai the lm, nmg agony ot sorrow hav mg dried up, as it were, the springs 
and fountains tl, tough which the oidina.y mourner limls relief. Such a husband 
and such a w ,fe were wo. thy of each other ! What greater eulogy can be bestow- 
ed on their mcmoiies * 



SHIPP] NO IS TEL UOr.Yf'K. 


ARRIVALS tHDM i \STKHN PORTS. 


Date. 

Pert of Arri * &1 

Sh./j .Sc ■ . 

onimai. Ur. 

Place of Depart. Dat*. 

1*2}*. 





18‘M 

Jan 2‘i 

Downs .. 

Fgjptian 

I llburn 

Hombav. . 

Sept. 1$ 

Jan 21* 

Doxoi 

51 irv 

IFiiii'h 1 

Bi nga! . . 

A 11*2. <» 

Jan ,Ut 

Down* 

l lien 

Bole 

Bombax.. 

N U*2 1 9 

Felt. 2 

Lixirpool .. 

Jane 1 idmx 

1 i ill d.i >1) , . 

F, i.nl .. 

Sept. 12 

Fel). 1 

F'xm>uith .. 


\C<’| 

Bt >.e i! .. 

■\ug 28 

Feb 1 

D-xim 

Mm F.okei .. 

1 lbs 

1 tpe . . 

Nov. 5 

Feb f. 

1 )oxl 111 

Hoo-Mv 

K« « )■ •. 

Malll itllli 

Nov. I 

r.b ; 

..1 .. 

F.gl. 

Ball. 

( 1 1 <e 

Nor U 

Feb. 7 

Cmklimn . 

\ 1 1 m :ie 

M-.I 

r„mitMX 

Sept 28 

Feb v 

(<»«,. 

1 1 1 ' v l • 

*>1 lll'l 

11,’ .to 

tbt. 11 

Ft b. •* 

Fen/ Mte .. 

lb'., k 

DlSf, 

Biitxix 

O. ( It 

Feb •> 

Dove, 

Mull..' 

%t . ill II s -' ill .. 

Bnm'.tx 

Sept ‘J 

F* b y 

1 b>X U' 

1 0 ( tud-lon 

Hu, ,1m .. 

M on ilui't 

. 

Feb 11 

Dartmouth . 

M 1 1 \ A 1 leliiT 

4 , t i/i lit i .. 

Bal o la 

tbt It 

Ft b H 

Falmouth 

I i Is Holland . 

Mu 11 

Fm iu .1 . . 

\ug 25 

Feb ]•( 

H e\ mouth . . 

I’ll, n 

l*.t. . on 

\| Oil l! IU-. 

(bt 28 

r. b 20 

Diner 

< m'i, ■ 

l.a -m .. 

Bat . * 

— 

Ft b 21 

II.iMii i.l .. 

F< ' M 1 • l 

II „ - .1 . 

I*, .minx . 

< »< t 27 

Ft b 21 

I.IXi ,p '<1 

l ill. i'll B. . 

» n. 1 

M a 1 1 1 ■ f 1 1 1 1 

N.o 27 

Ft b 21 

1 nun 

Id* Ml. n .1 1 

llv.l 

Bitax ll 

t bt 7 

Feb 21 

biwrponl 

L.d\ (h i ion ■ 

F..1I 

Bomb ix-.. 




AlUII'i U 1 IN r\ 1 ' 

i it v i’oh i s 



I).ee 

1'ort of trro al 

S. . Vonr 

< U1H..I 

I Pnlt 

. f Dij-irt 

Aug 12 

Jtonib 

.. ( 1\ >le 

.. N.'ft 

L 

V. I |>ilill 

Aug 12 

Hombav 

. . ( li till. (lit 

. . Bn.lv 

. L 

X 1 1 pool 

Amr 12 

Bombay 

.. Falu *b mi 

.. \ m.i 

. . (. 

■ OJ.OIXV 

Auga 1 i 

Bombay 

.. 

. Join,*,. >ii 

.. I. 

> 1 • I pool 

A 11(2. 1 1 

Bomb iv 

.. Hit.'., it- 

.. Mol lev 

. . 1 olidoii 

A n*2 i r> 

S S Wales 

. . For Hand 

.. Ml. id 

.. 1. 

Union 

a ' ii2 r> 

N S Hales 

. . Boi ■ n|i n i 

.. Mn.tl.lj* 

.. 1 iHidoli 

a ii*( i:» 

N. S. U a!, s 

.. Ind, ink 

J . V 

. 1 

uid ui 

Am; 15 

N S. Halts 

. . Flio nit 

. . ( n/i rik 

. . 1. 

mdori 


Bomb iv 

. . Km al (nurgi. 

.. Hi! on 

. la 

ill, hill 

Aug. ir> 

N. s H'al.s 

.. Fill n 

.. J I\1m. 

London 

Aug 15 

N.s Wal.s 

.. Aioti aba 

.. s ‘ l . L'f.t 

lain, |, in 

Aug. 15 

N. S. H ab n 

. . (It opatra 

.. \ouiu; 

. ( , 

rk 

Aug 15 

N S Wales 

.. s uab 

.. K'llg 

. 1 - 

ii, bin 

Aug — 

Singapore 

.. Alexader 

.. Mg.Bjr 

Li 

t/l hill 

Aug. .11 

Bengal 

.. i?0\ne 

. F ip. 

\a 

i, doll 

Aug. .11 

Bengal 

, . (.angel 

1 JuVi! 

London 

Sept. 1 

Madras 

.. \ espi-r 

. . Bum n 

. . London 

Sept. 1 

Bombay 

. . 1’oia nna 

.. Hi/b.t 

.. L. 

i 1 pool 

Sept. 2 

Bombay 

.. Sovereign 

.. N< - tii M 

. . f . i x • r pool 

Sept. 2 

Born! »ay 

( apt l onk 

.. U ill/. 

.. Lr 

mdon 

Sept. 5 

Bombay 

.. Mount timer 

.. ( m-.v 

, . Loiulon 

Sept. 6 

Bombay 

. . Crown 

.. Baud 

. . <; 

n nork 

Sept. 8 

Madras 

. . A m a 

, . Ha!der*>ton . . L< 

. doll 

Sept. 8 

Bombay 

.. James a. llmmas 

.. i . 

\t rii'iol 

Sept. 'J 

Madras 

Mart hio'l of Uy Maneles 

.. L 

nd,,.J 

Sept. 10 

Madras 

. . Ku*c 

. . Maripus 

.. L. 

'lion 

Sept 10 

Madias 

.. Frmre Regent 

.. i former 

.. London 

Sept 11 

Madras 

St Dcorirc 

.. Sxxainaon 

.. L, 

•rpool 

Sept. 15 

Madras 

.. Atlas 

. . Hunt 

.. L, 

ndoli 

Sept. 17 

Calcutta 

, . Andes 

. . .^JiJg 

.. Li 

l LfpOoI 



4. 



dept. 21 
Sept. 22 
Sept 22 



Mary 

Asia 


Sept. 22 

Calcutta 

. . Chieftain •• 

Blair 

Liverpool 

Sept. 23 

Madras 

.. Airnes 

Milieus 

Leith 

Sept. 2d 

Madras 

. . Roxburgh Castle 

Denny 

London 

Sept, 2b 

Calcutta 

. . Mnrchion. of Ely 

Mangles 

London 

Sept. 2(> 

Calcutta 

. . St. George 

Swain hoe 

Liverpool 

Sept. 28 

Calcutta 

. . Fairy * . 

Welbui n 

Liverpool 

Oct. 1) 

Bombay 

Ulster 

Shannon 

Liverpool 

Oct. 13 

Bombay 

.. Charles Kerr .. 

Brodie 

London 

Oct. 19 

Bombay 

. . Emma 

North 

London 

Oct. 19 

B unbay 

. . Prince of Oiangc 

Jameson ,, 

Leith 

Oct. 20 

Bombay 

. . Isabella 

Fox 

London 

Oct. 20 

Bombay 

. . Esther 

Rubirison 

London 

Oct. 20 

Bombay 

. . Cor i shrunk 

St radian 

Liverpool 

Oct. 21 

Bombay 

. . Bengal 

Ferguson 

Livei pool 

Oct. 28 

N. S. M ales 

.. Btissoi , ib Merchant 

London 


I) K PA It T l’ It 1, S FROM 

r.DUOl’K. 


Date. 

I’mt of Depart. 

Slup's Naim* 

C lanmandcr. 

Destination. 

1829. 





Jan. 29 

Portsmouth 

C Indian 

Reed 

Mauritius 

Jnn. 31 

Li\ ( i pool 

. . Curlei .. 

Jones 

Bombay 

Feb. 1 

Live i pool 

. . Calcutta 

Watson 

Bengal 

Feb. 3 

Lneipool 

. . S,\i ah and Caroline 


Bengal 

Feb. 3 

('oik 

.. Eli/ a 

Nicholas 

N.S Wales 

Feb. 5 

1 )owns 

. . Albion 

Collins . . 

Singapore 

Feb. ft 

Dow ns 

. . George and William Nicholson .. 

Cape 

Feb. 8 

Downs 

. . ( olumbine 

Brown .. 

Cape 

Feb, 9 

Greenock 

.. Catherine 

Kincaid .. 

Bengal 

Feb. 11 

Plymouth 

.. Pi line Regent 

Mallard 

V. D. Land 

Feb. 17 

Deal 

.. Cornwallis 

l lender son . . 

C ape 

Feb. 1 7 

1 lawns 

. . Valley Field 

Johnson 

Bombay 

Feb. 1H 

Plymouth 

. . A rgo 

Billing .. 

Bengal 

Feb 1H 

Downs 

.. Milo 

Sc\eis 

China 

Feb. 19 

Liverpool 

. . Eh/.ubeth 

( uri le 

Mauritius 

Feb 21 

Downs 

Cookburn 

Kemp 

South Seaa 

Feb. 22 

Gravesend 

Duke of Sm»' x .. 

Whitehead .. 

China 

Feb. 23 

Portsmouth 

.. riphmstone 

Richardson . . 

Ceylon - 

Feb 2 1 

Portsmouth 

.. Palmira .. 

Thomson . . 

Mad. & Bengal 


( I K N’KKAI. I-.IST OF P A SSKNGERS, 

P.lfcSKNC.l U> IloMl'U ARDs. 

By the J'.ilcn, from Bombay - -Capt. Meldrum; Lieut. Fitscroy, Mr. W. 
Stcwnt f, ArmsI -S urur. 

By the Ihikt of Half Hit, trom Bombay —Col. Boles, Madras Establishment; 
Majors Rigby and Major Noble, .died ni sea) , Capts. Newport, llhngsw orth, 
and Wall ace (left at Cape ; Lieut Hill, tith foot; Ensign K am say ; Dr. Shin* 
namon ; Rev, Benj. Ward, and the Ret. Robt. Muir ; Messrs. John G reeves and 
Stephenson, (left at Capel Makers Boles and Wallace, (left at Cape ; Mey» 
datnes Boles, Ward, Muir, .old Stephenson, (left at Cape) ; Misses Bolea, and 
(V Flaherty, (left at Cape’' ; 91 Invalids. 

By the Mary, from Bengal — Messrs. Bell, Nagle, and Peake; Masters 
Frasers. 

By the Jane Haddotr, from Bengal : — Mr. Whittle. 
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